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Folk-Lore ex Cathedra. 


—— a 


THE inspiring doctrine of man’s essential bestiality has no more 
enthusiastic and devoted apostle than Mr. Edward Clodd. In 
furtherance of the bald materialism in which his soul delights, 
he has not merely produced -book after book, wherein zeal takes. 
the place of knowledge, and random rhetoric of argument, but 
has essayed the bold task of upsetting the laws of Nature, as 
Sir Isaac Newton disclosed them, and substituting others more 
to his own taste: for he co-operated with the redoubtable 
Mr. Grant Allen in evolving a new system of Force and Energy, 
based upon the most gross and palpable ignorance of the subject 
to be discussed. 

It will perhaps seem to many, and those not the worst 
judges, that the utterances of such a writer deserve no serious 
attention. But circumstances alter cases, and, astonishing as 
it may appear, Mr. Clodd now holds for a second term the 
presidency of the Folk-Lore Society, professedly a learned 
body, and from the eminence of its chair has delivered a 
message to the world, which, coming whence it does, may 
possibly assume an authority in the eyes of some to which on 
no other ground it is entitled.” 

The key-note is struck in no uncertain tone. “ Comparative 
anatomy has not more completely demonstrated the common 
descent of man and ape, and the consequent classification of 
man in the order Primates, than comparative anthropology has 
demonstrated his advance from the animal stage to civilization.” - 
That this is true, we are quite prepared to agree ; but it must be 


1 It may be remembered that the treatise Force and Energy, published in Mr. G. 
Allen’s name, was reviewed by Professor Oliver Lodge, who began by remarking : 
‘ There exists a certain class of mind, ... to which ignorance of a subject offers no 
sufficient obstacle to the composition of a treatise upon it,” and thus summarized his 
verdict on the work: ‘*The attempt is audacious, and the result—what might have 
been expected. The performance lends itself to the most scathing criticism ; 
blunders and mis-statements abound on nearly every page, and the whole structure 
is simply an emanation of mental fog.” (Nature, Jan. 24, 1889, pp. 289, seq.) 

3 “Folk-Lore,” Transactions of the Folk-Lore Society, March, 1896. Presidential 
Address, Edward Clodd, pp. 35—60. 
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added, that if anatomy has done no more than, on Mr. Clodd’s 
showing, its sister science of anthropology can achieve, we are 
very much where we were in the primeval darkness of pre- 
evolutionary days. 

The presidential address before us is devoted to a formal 
assault upon the position of Christianity, all along the line. 
The plan of battle is that familiar to all who have any acquaint- 
ance with the methods of the self-dubbed scientific school. 
First, as with an imposing din of cymbals and tom-toms, is 
thrown forward a cloud of words, sonorous and ear-filling, 
calculated to strike awe into the hearts of those who, supposing 
that they must mcan something, find themselves unable to 
gather what their meaning may be. 

“The history of superstitions,” says Mr. Clodd, “is included 
in the history of beliefs; the superstitions being the germ plasm 
of which all belicfs above the lowest are the modified products. 
Belief incarnates itself in word or act. In the one we have the 
charm, the invocation, and the dogma; in the other the ritual 
and ceremony. ‘A ritual system,’ Professor Robertson Smith 
remarks, ‘must always remain materialistic, even if its materialism 
is disguised under the cloak of mysticism.’ And it is with the 
incarnated idcas, unconnected with the particular creed in con- 
nection with which it [szc] finds them, that the folk-lorist deals. 
His method is that of the biologist. Without bias, without 
assumptions of relative truth or falsity, he searches into origins, 
traces variations, compares and classifies, and relates the several 
families to one ordinal group.” 

The enemy being now presumably overawed and shaken, 
what passes for argument is brought into action, our folk-lorist 
proving his freedom from bias by assuming as a first principle 
that God is a myth, and man’s immortal soul, or aught beyond 
brute matter, an absurdity; that religion can originate in 
nothing but the dreams of savages; and that we have only to 
determine from what particular dream its various articles have 
severally sprung. 

In a conspicuous instance the work is done thus. The little 
Italian town of Aricia is known to fame, not only as having 
been Horace’s first stage on his way to Brundusium, but as the 
site of 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 


The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 
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Here grew the golden bough which served Æncas as a 
passport to the mansions of the dead. The tree whereon it 
grew was sacred, or divine, and the priest in charge of it 
participated in its sanctity. This Pontiff, styled Rex Nemorum, 
or King of the Woods, was always a fugitive slave, who entered 
upon his functions by killing his predecessor, and terminated 
them by having the same office done for himself. Here, we are 
told, we have the origin not only of May-poles, May Queens, 
Free Foresters, and many other popular institutions, but of the 
central idea of Christianity, and of the practices founded upon 
it. The connection may not seem obvious: Mr. Clodd shall 
elucidate it. i 

“The sum of it,” he tells us, “is this. The god becomes 
incarnate in man, animal, or plant, and is slain; both the 
incarnation and the death being for the benefit of mankind. 
The god is his own sacrifice, and in perhaps the most striking 
form, ... he is, as corn-spirit, killed in the person of his repre- 
sentative ; the passage in this mode of incarnation to the custom 
of eating bread sacramentally being obvious. The fundamental 
idea of the sacramental act,... is that by eating a thing its 
physical and mental qualities are acquired. So the barbaric 
mind reasons, and extends the action to all beings. To quote 
Mr. Frazer :! ‘By eating the body of the god he shares in the 
god's attributes and powers. And when the god is a corn-god, 
the corn is his proper body; when he is a vine-god, the juice 
of the grape is his blood; and so by eating the bread and 
drinking the wine, the worshipper partakes of the real body 
and blood of his god. Thus the drinking of wine in the rites 
of a wine-god like Dionysus is not an act of revelry; it is a 
solemn sacrament.’ ” 

It is difficult to treat this kind of thing seriously. The 
evidence collected by Mr. Frazer, upon which Mr. Clodd wholly 
relies, is gathered in many regions, from China to Peru; but 
there is one nation, and that precisely the most important, 
concerning which we hear nothing. From first to last, we do 
not meet even with the name of the Jews. Yet, as an historical 
fact, Christianity sprang from Judaism, basing alike its claims 
and its doctrines upon those Hebrew Scriptures wherein the 
beliefs and practices, which we are asked to regard as its vital 
principle, are sternly and relentlessly proscribed. What does. it 


1 The Golden Bough, i, 89. 
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avail to quote a rite domiciled at Aricia, in explanation of a 
religion which originated amid a people for which such rites 
were accursed ? which, moreover, was fiercely persecuted when 
it showed itsclf in the land where they prevailed? If the 
central dogma of the Christian Faith, and the most august of 
its rites, were but the outgrowth of immemorial superstitions, 
and testified to an ingrained craving of the mass of men to 
indulge in such beliefs, how came it to pass, that their full 
significance proved so foreign to the popular understanding, as 
to dawn but painfully and gradually upon it, requiring to be 
discussed and formulated with extreme and laborious care, and 
on principles diametrically opposed to those which, we are told, 
lie at the root of the matter? 

We are tolerably familiar with the assertion that dogmas are 
but artificial shackles, forged by theologians to clog the human 
mind. We may wholly disagree with such a view, and yet 
understand what it means. On the other hand, the notion of 
a General Council of grave prelates, largely Orientals and 
Africans, solemnly interpreting an Aryan myth, in terms of 
the Bible, looks as if it came straight out of Alice in Wonder- 
land, or one of Mr. Gilbert’s masterpieces of topsyturvydom, 
or was elaborated by the mind of ingenuous youth, which finds 
no difficulty in accounting for the name of the Roman Rostra, 
by the fact that magistrates used the place so designated, and 
that magistrates are called “ Beaks.” 

In truth, the achievements of folk-lorists of this stamp 
remind us of nothing so much as those of unscientific or youthful 
etymologists, who clutch eagerly at some superficial resemblance 
and unhesitatingly build a conclusion upon it, oblivious of all 
else. If the fundamental doctrine of the Christian Faith were 
in reality nothing more than one development of a ghastly and 
obscene heathen rite, how did it contrive to associate with itself 
the Sermon on the Mount, or the Parables, or the precept, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” ? 

Under the ægis of “ Leviathan” Hobbes, Mr. Clodd scatters 
about various other illustrations of his general point. Venus 
and Cupid, he says, were the originals of the Virgin and Child. 
But was there nevér a Mother and Son in the world besides 
these? What is there in'common between Venus and a virgin? 
What has her libidinous boy to do with Him who chiefly 
excites the hostility of certain “philosophers” as the author of 
that lofty and austere morality which, even more than the laws 
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of the physical universe, Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. Clodd find 
objectionable ? 

In like manner we are told that the Pope borne on the 
shoulders of the Swiss Guard, is but a relic of the divine 
honours given to Cæsar. Is the old custom of chairing a 
member after an election to be similarly explained? If not, 
why not? If the fact that the ancients used water for lustra- 
tions, and kept holidays, and danced, is to be taken as a full and 
satisfactory explanation of analogous practices in connection 
with Christianity, are we to say that since young Assyrians 
and Egyptians threw stones, and played marbles, and played 
truant, while their elders indulged in alcohol, and loved the 
chase, the men of our generation are mere unconscious 
copyists because they do the like? Or, that the rites held 
sacred to the birch, alike in ancient Rome and modern England, 
do but perpetuate its immemorial worship, as distilling a sacra- 
mental virtue indispensable for boys? 

The obvious truth is, that by such methods as Mr. Clodd 
affects, it is possible to prove anything under the sun. It is no 
more difficult to trace anything we like to ancient myth or 
legend, than after the fashion of Mr. Grant Allen to spin an 
evolutionary pedigree for a buttercup or a robin-redbreast. 

Is it not self-evident, for example, that what to superficial 
minds might appear to be the newest of our cults, culminating 
annually on Primrose Day, is in truth one of the oldest in the 
world ; none other than that devoted, time out of mind, to 
honouring the Genius, and lamenting the loss of Youth, which, 
ever inevitable, seems ever premature? Under various attractive 
aspects, Youth was typified—in Assyria as Tammuz, in Egypt 
as Horus, in Greece and Rome as Adonis, Endymion, Hyacinthus, 
or Narcissus. For our own race, it is personified by a figure— 
confessedly Oriental—of perennial juvenility, the champion and 
panegyrist of the Young, essentially an “ Adonis,” with hyacin- 
thine locks, the creator of Endymton—above all, the life and 
soul of those who claimed to be “Young England,” and had 
their claim allowed. It was this identification with the object 
deep seated in the hearts of men, that gave him his mysterious 
power : to counteract which his great antagonist had perforce to 
associate his own name with the Juventus Mundt. 

Plain as all this is, the features of the cult itself are yet 
more remarkable. Typical representatives of Youth are 
habitually transfigured as flowers, and, specifically, flowers of 
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spring. Adonis passed into the anemone ; Hyacinthus into the 
hyacinth ; Narcissus into the daffodil. In our land, there could 
be no question as to what blossom was most appropriate, for 
one, pre-eminently, is identified with the vernal season, alike of 
the year and of human life, with the “primrose path of dalliance,” 
and the “ primrose fancies of the boy.” 

Such an explanation alone can rationally account, alike for 
the marvellous rapidity with which a seemingly novel doctrine 
has caught on, and for the precise character of its mystic rites. 
The “women weeping for Tammuz,” spoken of by the Prophet, 
the mulieres plangentes Adonidem of the Latin version, are thus 
perceived to have been the Primrose Dames of the period. 

Again, is it not clear to the meanest intelligence that our 
national hero, Shakespeare, is but a servile reproduction of the 
ancient Hercules? The parallel is even closer than that acknow- 
ledged to exist between Monmouth and Macedon. Hercules 
and Shakespeare alike engaged in deer-stealing, the one in 
Arcady, the other in Arden, and that these are identical who 


_ can doubt that compares Virgils Bucolzcs with As you like it— 


Forte sub arguta consederat ilice Daphnis, 

with 

Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me? 
Moreover, Shakespeare was a _ wool-stapler, Hercules spun 
wool for Omphale: Hercules took the world on his shoulder, 
alike the sphere of earth and of the starry sky; Shakespeare 
was the mainstay of the Globe Theatre, where were gathered, as 
the commentator of the year 4000 will not fail to remark, both 
the dcau monde, and all theatrical stars: Hercules habitually 
brandished a club; and this is obviously very much the same 
as shaking a spear. 

It is somewhat curious that Mr. Clodd seems to have buta 
poor opinion of the Nature Myth theory. The elastic methods 
followed by the advocates of that “key to all mythologies” are 
so closely akin to his own, that one might have expected him 


to regard them with a certain fellow-feeling. Strange to say,. 


he himself suggests that the ease with which an explanation 
may be furnished upon these principles for anything and every- 
thing that has ever happened in history, is fatal to the claims of 
such a system to serious consideration. 


‘With a little exercise of one’s invention [he writes], given also 
ability to parody, it will be found that many noted events, as well as 
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the lives of the chief actors in them, yield results comforting to the 
solar mythologists. [Might we not also read comparative folk-lorists 
after the type of Mr. Edward Clodd?] Not only the Vo/sungs and the 
Iliad, but the story of the Crusaders and of the conquest of Mexico; 
not only Arthur and Baldr, but Cæsar and Bonaparte may be readily 
resolved, as Professor Tyndall says we all shall be, “like streaks of 
‘morning cloud into the infinite azure of the past.” Dupuis in his 
researches into the connection between astronomy and mythology, had 
suggested that Jesus was the sun, and the twelve Apostles the zodiacal 
signs, and Goldziher, analyzing the records of a remote period, maintains 
the same concerning Jacob and his twelve sons, while M. Sinart has 
satisfied himself that Gotama the Buddha is a sun-myth.! 


Who would suppose that a writer who points out with such 
sweet reasonableness the unscientific assumptions of the Nature 
Myth school, could himself rest content with any demonstration 
short of the highest? On a fly-leaf at the beginning of the work 
just quoted, he has printed, as a sort of profession of faith, the 
following sentence from Sir Henry Maine: 


Unchecked by external truth, the mind of man has a fatal facility 
for ensnaring, entrapping, and entangling itself. But happily, happily 
for the human race, some fragment of physical speculation has been 
built into every false system. Here is the weak point. Its inevitable 
destruction leaves a breach in the whole fabric, and through that breach 
the armies of truth march in. 


In the light of this suggestion, we have been anxiously on 
the look out in Mr. Clodd’s work for any “fragment of physical 
speculation,” which might be the touch-stone of his orthodoxy. 
Speculation we have found in abundance, but very little physics; 
always excepting the general assumption that science has dis- 
proved the existence of the spiritual world, and that everything 
in nature has come into being by a process of evolution. In the 
absence of more definite physical theories, it is perhaps not 
unreasonable to gauge the ideas of the President of the Folk- 
Lore Society upon the nature of evidence and the precise 
authority which attaches to an historical statement because he 
has “seen it in print,” from the following remarkable passage, in 
which the italics are not ours, but Mr. Clodd's. 


There is no sadder chapter in the annals of this tearful world than 
this ghastly story of witch-finding and witch-burning. Sprenger computes 
that during the Christian epoch no less than mine millions? of persons, 

1 Myths and Dreams. Second Edition, p. 64. 1891. 


3 A writer in the Daily Chronicle, whose style bears a singular resemblanc2 fe 
Mr. Clodd’s, discoursing not long since on the edifying theme of Romish superstition 
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mostly women of the poorer classes, were burned; victims of the 
survival into relatively civilized times of an illusion which had its source 
in primitive thought.} 


It is Mark Twain, if we remember aright, who observes about 
the great tun of Heidelberg that some historians say that thirty 
couples and others that thirty thousand couples can dance on the 
top of it at one time. Mr. Clodd’s figures are about as reliable. 
We have always believed that the numbers given for the victims of 
the witch mania in approved authorities like Soldan and Heppe 
are enormously exaggerated. Mr.Clodd adopts an estimate 
which multiplies even this common reckoning by 30. As a 
contribution towards what astronomers would call “ the personal 
equation” of our folk-lorist, the result is worth remembering. 
It may be adopted as a constant, expressing the ratio between 
fact and assumption in most of his other theories. 

We should not speak in these terms of the President of a 
learned society, however much his views were opposed to our 
own, if we had not satisfied ourselves, by the examination of 
more than one instance, of the reckless disregard for all evidence 
and probability with which Mr. Clodd’s theories are framed, a 
recklessness only equalled by the flippancy of his tone in 
sneering at beliefs which many of his hearers might be 
presumed to hold sacred. Whether it is worth while to treat 
such a writer seriously, as before remarked, is not at all clear ; 
but we may take just one example for more detailed examina- 
tion. It is a fair specimen of the rest. 

After citing a passage from Hobbes, already referred to, in 
which that philosopher draws out sundry parallels between the 
religious observances of Christianity and paganism, beginning 
with the reappearance of Venus and Cupid under the guise of 
the “Virgin Mary and her Sonne,” Mr. Clodd proceeds to 
extend the catalogue by remarking on his own account: “To 
this may be added, as one of the most striking examples, the 
transformation of the Lupercalia into the feast of the Purification 
and intolerance, numbered the victims of the witch mania at 300,000, quoting his 
figures apparently from the last edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia. We believe this 
estimate to be much over the mark, and so, we infer, does Mr. Lecky, who will 
hardly be suspected of taking too lenient a view. The author of the History of 
Rationalism in Europe speaks vaguely of ‘‘tens of thousands,” and he refers with 
approval to Hutchinson, ‘‘ who was a very scrupulous writer,” adding, ‘‘ The number 
of executions he recounts as having taken place in 250 years, amounts to many 
thousands. Of these only about 140 were in England.” (Vol. i. p. 131, note.) Bu 


taine millions!!! 
1 Myths and Dreams. 
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of Mary.” Be it so; we are quite willing to accept this as a 
most striking example of the methods of research and the 
grounds of identification which are followed throughout in the 
Presidential Address before us. 

And now, in the first place, let it be premised that no 
intelligent student of antiquity, Catholic or non-Catholic, would 
ever hesitate to avow that many Christian ceremonies and 
observances have had their origin in pagan customs. We say 
ceremonies and observances, because such things do not touch 
in the least the essence of the Christian faith. It is one 
thing to admit that the Christians borrowed the liturgical use of 
incense and flowers, let us say, from the ideas of the pagan 
world in which they lived, and quite another to assert that they 
derived the doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist, which is the 
foundation-stone of all Catholic worship, from some vague folk- 
tradition about Arician priests and the corn-spirit. How far 
this influence of paganism upon Christian ritual extended is 
a very obscure and difficult question, much too intricate to be 
treated here. We may refer perhaps to an article which 
appeared in these pages in April, 1892, on St. George, as an 
indication that the attitude of THE MONTH in the past towards 
such questions has neither been a rigid nor an extravagant one. 
For the present let it only be said that just as the early 
Christians constantly took the material buildings erected for 
pagan worship, purified them, and reconsecrated them as 
temples of the one true God, so Christianity was also wont, 
from the days of Constantine onward, to turn to account the 
popular festivals and observances to which the hearts of her 
pagan converts were wedded by long custom. That which was 
harmless in such observances she often adopted for her own, 
that which was impious or immoral she eliminated and replaced 
by nobler conceptions, which elevated instead of depraving the 
minds of the people. 

The clearest and most authoritative statement of this prin- 
ciple is to be found in the letter of Pope St. Gregory the Great 
to Mellitus, cited by Bede. The Pope prescribes there not only 
that the pagan temples may be converted into Christian 
churches, but that the annual festival of their dedication and 
the feasts of their patron saints may be kept on days which 
were previously observed as holidays in pagan times, and which 
had formerly been profaned by sacrifices to idols. The cattle 
which were wont to be offered in sacrifice on those occasions 
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were now to be killed, that the people may feast in a religious 
way, “returning thanks to the Giver of all things, to the end 
that while some gratifications are outwardly permitted them, 
they may more easily incline their hearts to the inward con- 
solations of the grace of God. For there is no doubt that it 
is impossible to efface everything at once from their obdurate 
minds ; because he who endeavours to ascend to the highest 
place, rises by degrees or steps, and not by leaps.” 

Nor are we altogether without illustrations of an analogous 
principle in our own day. Some folk-lorist of the future will 
perhaps argue that the Sunday music in our London parks, and 
the processions of sight-seers on the same day now admitted 
to our museums, are survivals of a bacchanalian worship 
anciently offered to the Saxon deity John Barleycorn—obviously 
a corn-spirit. Connection between them there certainly is, but 
it lies only in the effort, by means of these attractions, to lure 
- the votaries of the god away from his shrine. 

One of the examples which Mr. Clodd cites from Hobbes 
is the parallel between the Christian Rogations and the Roman 
“Procession called Ambarvalia.’ Here, as usual, the slightest 
external resemblance has been caught at without any attempt 
at investigating the matter more closely. Few facts of ritual 
observance are more clearly known to us than that the Pro- 
cessions of the Rogation week were instituted about the year 
474 by St. Mamertus of Vienne, in the south of France, to meet 
a definite emergency which had nothing to do with obtaining 
God’s blessing upon the fruits of the earth. If, however, Hobbes 
had spoken not of the Amdarvalia and the Rogations, but of 
the Rodigalia and the Procession on St. Mark’s day, he would 
have cited quite a typical instance of that transformation of 
a pagan into a Christian rite to which we are referring. The 
“greater litanies,” as they are called, had their origin in Rome 
itself; they took place, and still take place, on the same day, 
April 25th, which was consecrated, under the old Republic, to 
religious processions, intended to avert from the fields the 
scourge of vobzgo, or blight. The litany was chanted along the 
very route, at least in part, which the pagan procession had 
formerly followed; but instead of the grove of the supposed 
god or goddess, the clergy and the faithful in Christian times 
directed their steps from the Milvian bridge towards the Basilica 
of St. Peter’s, where the “Station” was kept and the Sacrifice 

1 St. Gregory, in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, bk. i. c. 30. Ed. Stevenson. 
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of the Mass was offered up. Christians are not ashamed to 
avow that they share with pagans the belief in public prayers 
as a source of blessing and a means of averting calamity ; 
neither do they consider that this community of belief reduces 
them to the level of the savages with whom they share it, any 
more than Mr. Clodd believes that a community of unbelief 
reduces him to the intellectual status of his favourite lap-dog. 

Now while we are quite prepared to trace a connection 
between the Christian processions to beg God’s blessing upon 
the crops and other similar ceremonies of pagan origin, this is 
a very different thing from holding that the feast of our Lady’s 
Purification is simply the natural development of a licentious 
Pagan orgy. Those who are most familiar with Mr. Clodd’s 
writings will not think it rash to infer that it is precisely the 
offensive incongruity of introducing our Lady’s name in sucha 
connection which lends zest to the suggestion. The evidence 
‘amounts to exactly this. In Pagan Rome an ancient festival 
was celebrated in February which had something to do with 
purification and the bearing of children. In the Roman Church 
a feast is kept in February called the “ Purification of Mary.” 
Therefore, says Mr. Clodd, these two feasts are identical, and 
their identity forms a “most striking example” of the truth 
that the doctrines and ritual of Christianity are no more than 
transformations of certain “pre-historic deposits of barbaric 
ideas.” 

Perhaps what strikes us most in this matter is not so much 
that the identification itself is preposterous, as that it should be 
made in a presidential address before a learned society, although 
it would not take five minutes’ investigation to show that there is 
not the slightest approximation between the terms in any of 
the senses intended by Mr. Clodd. And first with regard to 
the date. The feast of the Lupercalia was kept on February 
15th, the feast of the Purification occurs a fortnight earlier on 
February 2nd, and moreover its occurrence on that day is not 
arbitrary or due to any connection with the month of February. 
It is simply determined by the fact that the Presentation of our 
Lord in the Temple according to Mosaic law must have taken 
place forty days after His Birth; February 2nd being the 
fortieth day from December 25th, which is honoured as the 
commemoration of the Nativity. . 

Secondly as to locality. The Lupercalia was in its origin 
a distinctively Roman celebration. It may have spread in time 
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to some other towns in Italy and Gaul, but we know of no 
evidence to show that it had a hold upon the minds of men as 
a popular festival anywhere outside of Rome. It is said to have 
been celebrated there down to the time of Pope Gelasius, who 
died in 496. On the other hand, the Christian feast of the 
2nd of February is universally described as having originated in 
the East. Itis mentioned by St. Silvia at Jerusalem about 380; 
an edict of Justinian enjoined its celebration at Constantinople 
in 542, but the highest modern authority on such subjects tells 
us that in Rome no feast of our Lady was celebrated before the 
seventh century, when this with some other similar festivals 
was introduced in imitation of the Greeks.! Seeing that the 
Lupercalia had certainly been abrogated before A.D. 494, it is 
difficult to see what connection it could have with a feast 
not known in Rome until more than a hundred years after- 
wards. 

But what most conclusively demonstrates the absurdity of 
any transformation of this gross superstition into a Christian 
festival, is the entire absence of any sort of resemblance in their 
character or ritual. For Mr. Clodd it is sufficient that the word 
purification should occur in connection with both. The rite of 
the Lupercalia was a rite of purification ; it was true that it had 
nothing to do with the purification of women after childbirth. 
It was supposed rather to precede the bearing of children, and 
to bestow the gift of fertility, but we are told that it was a 
purification of some sort, and to examine more closely would 
be for Mr.Clodd an unnecessary refinement. Now it is just 
here that any shadow of argument for the identity of the two 
celebrations most completely breaks down. The one thing 
which we can say with confidence about the feast of the 2nd of 
February is that it was not in the beginning regarded as the 
festival of our Lady’s Purification at all. It was the imamavrt), 
the meeting of Christ with Simeon and Anna, it was the oblatio 
Christi ad templum, in the words of Bede, the occursus or obviatio, 
as we find it called by other Latin writers. There is nothing 
in the Liturgy even now which lays stress upon the idea of 
purification, and the name itself, Purificatio Beate Virginis 
. Marie, is of comparatively late introduction. Could any theory 
possibly go to pieces more completely, and yet this is an 
instance which Mr. Clodd goes out of. the way to quote as 


1 Duchesne, Origines du Culle Chrétien, p. 259. 
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“one of the most striking examples” of the transformations 
upon which he lays such stress. 

We have, above, borrowed an illustration from etymology. 
Into the regions of that science, amongst others, Mr. Clodd 
wanders in connection with the same subject, his treatment of 
which we have been considering. It would appear to be on 
etymological grounds alone that he bases his incidental remark 
that the vine-god, Dionysus, “appears in hagiology as St. Denis,” 
for it would not be easy otherwise te explain how the worship 
of a Greck deity cropped up in northern Gaul; and it would be 
interesting to know whether in any known rite the drinking of 
the blood of this Saint was an essential feature, or whether any 
Bacchic celebrations were practised in connection with him. 
But, if this be the origin of his name, does the same hold good 
of Dionysius of Syracuse, Dionysius of Heracleia, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and all the tribe of their namesakes? If not 
of them, why of Dionysius the Areopagite, with whom, as the 
convert of St. Paul mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
St. Denis is unquestionably identified? Are we, on like 
principles, to say that St. Paul himself is no other than Pollux, 
appearing in hagiology ? 

It is, however, in regard of symbolism that Mr. Clodd most 
frankly gives himself away. In regard of his science, Professor 
Lodge was cruel enough to observe, that in the case of a 
beginner, which harmless epithet might, presumably, without 
offence be applied, such difficulties as his were natural and 
excusable, “though hardly the subject to write a book about.” 
Similarly, it is quite possible that he is not to be blamed for 
blank ignorance of the elementary principles of medizval art, but 
he really should not get up in a presidential chair to exhibit it. 

He tells us, for example, that the old barbarous notions, 
incorporated in Christianity, are nowhere more conspicuously 
manifested than in respect of that same mystery of the Incar- 
nation, at which, above all others, he not unnaturally hurls his 
‘shafts. Savages believed, for instance, that a child might be 
begotten by the scent of a flower, and, in representations 
of the Annunciation, is not the Angel depicted bearing a 
lily? It was likewise thought that the same effect might be 
produced through a maiden’s ear; and that this is sound 
Christian doctrine he triumphantly proves by citing, from 
Mr. Lecky, the words of a Latin hymn, ascribed to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury : 
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Gaude Virgo, mater Christi, 
Quæ per aurem concepisti, 
Gabriele nuntio. 


Nay, more; he solemnly assures us, on the same authority, 
that, “in an old glass window, now, I believe, in one of the 
museums of Paris, the Holy Ghost is represented hovering over 
the Virgin in the form of a dove, while a ray of light passes 
from His beak to her ear, along which ray an infant Christ is 
descending.” 

Are there not pictures more accessible, wherein all manner 
‘of saints, as St. Henry the Emperor, are represented with a 
cathedral or an abbey in their hand? or St. Barbara with a 
tower? or St. Thaddeus with a full-rigged ship? Did St. Ambrose 
always bear a bee-hive about with him? or St. Laurence a 
gridiron? Did St. Jerome write with a lion crouching at his 
feet, and a trumpet from the clouds pointing towards his ear? 
St. Milburga is constantly represented with a church in one 
hand, and chasing a flock of wild geese, to signify that she 
founded a nunnery, and that her feast occurred in early spring 
when the wild-fowl began their northward flight. Did any 
dweller in the dark ages suppose for a moment that these, and 
innumerable other such-like devices, were intended to represent 
the physical reality of things? When in a death-bed scene 
a small naked figure was shown issuing from-the mouth of the 
dying man, did the artist imagine that any one would suppose 
him to have drawn from the life, any more than the old carica- 
turists when they wrote the speeches of their figures upon 
balloon-like scrolls emerging, like puffs of smoke, from their 
lips? “Marry,” says Sir Thomas More of a kindred matter, 
“I think there be no man in Christendom so foolish, nor woman 
neither, but doth know better.” He, however, did not know 
what might be done in the name of Science, nor with what 
equipment for his task a President of the Folk-lore Society 
might volunteer to interpret the mind of ancient folk. 

It would not be difficult to multiply similar examples of 
the so-called scientific method; but while to do so would 
probably be wearisome, there is another point that calls for 
remark. The style, we are often told, is the man, and Mr. Clodd’s 
style is not such as we are accustomed to associate with a 
cultivated or judicial mind. He evidently believes that violence 
is synonymous with strength, and that nothing is so effective as 
the rather crude argument of a nickname. What possible force 
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can it add to the case against Madame Blavatsky to term her 
a “colossal old liar,” though such a figure of speech would 
doubtless be considered quite crushing in a playground of small 
boys? We hear of “sapient teleologists,” of the “high falutin’ ” 
of the “eager Spectator,’ of the motto Credo quia ineptum 
(a new version, we believe, of a familiar misquotation) as the 
principle at the root of Christian faith. The following passage 
claims more particular notice ; it occurs in connection with the 
topic of “Water Worship.” 

“The Bishop of Cashel is reported to have said in a recent 
charge ‘that as an infant is incapable of the exercise of faith 
and repentance, so spiritual grace’is imparted in infant baptism.’ 
Whoever thus argues that the combined gases whose symbol is 
H:O, or that any other materials, are a vehicle of supernatural 
efficacy, writes himsclf the lineal descendant of the ‘medicine 
man.’ ” 

It would be hard to find a more offensive example of the 
flippancy in which shallow writers of a certain class are wont 
to indulge. To speak of water by its chemical formula may 
seem smart to one who is proud of being able to show his 
knowledge of laboratory symbols, but what earthly difference 
can it make to the argument in the mind of any sensible man? 
The fact that water can be resolved into two gases has no more 
to do with the question of sacramental efficacy, than that the 
Bible may be resolved into the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet has to do with that of inspiration. “A modest man, 
or a philosopher,’ observed Cardinal Newman, in a somewhat 
similar case, “would have scrupled to treat with scorn or 
scoffing, principles and convictions, even if he did not acquiesce 
in them himself, which had been held so widely and so long, 
the beliefs and devotions which have been the religious life of 
millions upon millions for nearly twenty centuries.” He added, 
however, of the antagonist then engaging his attention: “He 
appears to be so constituted as to have no notion of what goes 
on in minds very different from his own, and moreover, to be 
stone blind to his ignorance.” So with Mr.Clodd. He, mani- 
festly, has no conception of the nature of the doctrine he 
attacks, and so is able to be quite positive that none but 
idiots can entertain it. Yet it might have occurred to him 
to ask whether Newton, Faraday, and Clerk-Maxwell, to name 
no others, should be set down as descendants of the medicine 
man, for they all assuredly subscribed to such beliefs as in his 
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opinion entail such a character; and the last named, made 
some uncomplimentary remarks concerning “crude and half- 
baked theories about the highest subjects.” All this, however, 
is not likely much to trouble our folk-lorist, for, to borrow once 
more from Professor Lodge, the fundamental assumption under- 
lying his philosophy would appear to be that scientific men, 
from Sir Isaac to Lord Kelvin, are an incapable and puzzle- 
headed race, knowing nothing of their own subject and requiring 
to be set right by an amateur who has devoted to it a few 
weeks or months, and acquired a smattering of some of its terms. 

Lastly, we feel tempted to remark that if the principles 
developed in Mr. Clodd’s address are valid, and if he is logical 
in following them out to their natural conclusions, he is bound 
to go further still. Why should he stop short and content 
himself with finding a folk-lore origin for the doctrines of 
Christianity? He might just as well, while he is about it, apply 
the same method to overthrow the historical facts upon which 
these doctrines are based. The line of investigation he is 
following will easily carry him a step further, and will prove 
that the crucifixion of Jesus Christ had its existence only in the 
dreams of pre-historic ages, much more conclusively than they 
prove that Transubstantiation is “the barbaric idea of eating 
the god,” corn-god or vine-god, and sharing his attributes 
and powers. After all, the great part of Mr. Clodd’s talk about 
corn-spirits, and Arician priests, and solemn sacraments, is 
founded upon traditions often extremely misty, extremely local, 
and extremely recent. But there are few facts for which such 
abundant evidence is forthcoming as the almost universal 
prevalence of the cross symbol in pre-Christian ages. If 
Mr. Clodd will pay a visit to the British Museum some fine 
afternoon, he will find some sculptures in the Assyrian gallery 
quite as interesting as any of the striking discoveries he has 
made in the province of medizval art. He will come across 
a statue of Samsi Ramanu dating from before B.C. 812, wearing a 
cross hanging around his neck by a ribbon, such as might be 
seen round the neck of any young lady in a convent school. He 
may take a turn through the Egyptian department, and there he 
will observe that sarcophagi, and mummy cases, and inscriptions 
of all kinds are simply swarming with crosses. If he looks 
about the Indian antiquities, he will have no difficulty in finding 
a Swastika or two, and it is only the meagre nature of our 
collection of Mexican and Central American relics which would 
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prevent him from studying models of prehistoric crosses four or 
five feet high which would not excite remark in any Christian 
cemetery. Obviously, on Mr. Clodd’s principle, only one con- 
clusion can be drawn. The crucifixion of the Founder of 
Christianity must be a myth partly evolved out of tree and 
serpent-worship, partly out of superstitions connected with the 
cross symbol which was known and honoured in every land a 
thousand years before the coming of Christ! And yet, some- 
how or other, Mr.Clodd does not draw this conclusion. He 
has written a history of Jesus of Nazareth, in which, while 
discarding the narrative of our Lord’s Birth, and of His 
Resurrection, and of His miracles as mythical, he yet feels 
constrained to accept the historical fact of His condemnation 
and Death upon the Cross. The fact of the crucifixion is one 
which Strauss and Renan, and a hundred infidels more, have 
never dared to dispute. To reject the cumulative evidence of 
Christian and pagan writers so strangely interwoven and 
unanimous, would be to strike at the root of all belief founded 
upon human testimony, and none but a few reckless fanatics 
have ever even seriously suggested it. And so we may ask, if 
all the pre-historic tradition about crosses and tree worship does 
not prove the crucifixion to be a myth, a “barbaric idea,” and 
a fragment of folk-lore, why must we suppose that other much 
more vague and restricted traditions about virginal births, about 
the incarnation of gods, about the eating of the god—if indeed 
there be such—are conclusive proofs that the doctrines of 
Christianity are silly fables and barbaric ideas? We do not 
presume to decide here in what proportion mere coincidence, 
a vague primitive revelation, the recurrence in different lands 
of the same succession of natural phenomena, the mistakes or 
parti pris of the collectors of traditions, and many other causes 
may have contributed to folk-tales. Of one thing we are certain, 
there is no conclusion so preposterous that it might not be 
demonstrated by the slipshod, unscientific methods of investi- 
gation followed by Mr. Edward Clodd and his imitators. 

It is not for religion that we fear from such attacks as 
this: but how can science fail to be degraded in the eyes of 
men of sense, if such caricaturists of her teaching are allowed 
unchallenged to pose as her accredited representatives ? 


` 1 Who, Mr. Clodd might be expected to say, can fail to see that the elevation of 
the Saviour upon the Cross is only a more real and humanized variant of a legend 
already familiar a thousand years before in the story of the brazen serpent? 
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THE Eastern Church Association is a society of English 
Protestants, both clerical and lay. The objects of this Asso- 
ciation are four in number—to give information as to the 
state and position of the Eastern Christians—to make known 
to them in turn the doctrine and principles of the Anglican 
Church—to take advantage of all opportunities for intercom- 
munion with the Orthodox Church, and friendly intercourse 
with the other ancient Churches of the East—and to assist, as 
far as possible, the Bishops of the Orthodox Church in their 
efforts to promote the spiritual welfare and the education of 
their flocks. E 

In furtherance of the first of these objects, the Association 
purposes to publish books bearing on the History and Services 
of the Eastern Churches. With this end in view Volume i. has 
been published. The title of it is, Russia and the English 
Church during the last Fifty Years. It contains a correspond- 
ence between Mr. William Palmer, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Mr. Khomiakoff, in the years 1844—1854. This 
correspondence has been edited by Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, M.A., 
F.S.A., of the same College in the University of Oxford, and he 
prefaces it with a most interesting and instructive Introduction 
of some five-and-forty pages. 

For his editorial work Mr. Birkbeck has special and quite 
exceptional qualifications in his knowledge of the Russian 
language, and in his personal acquaintance with dignitaries 
among the Russian clergy. His original intention in under- 
taking to write a book upon the relations of the Russian and 
English Churches during the last fifty years was, he tells us, to 
give English readers the opportunity of forming some idea of 
the opinions concerning the English Church which he has come. 
across during seven journeys in Russia, undertaken with the 
object of studying the ecclesiastical affairs of that country. He 
says that,as.a rule, members of the Church of England have 
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little idea either of what the Orthodox Church really is, or of 
the view that her theologians take of the English, or of any 
other Western communion. They are possessed with the notion 
that she lives in a state of semi-petrified stagnation, and that 
she cares little or nothing for what goes on outside of her own 
limits. They are hardly at all aware of the intelligent interest 
which is taken by Russian ecclesiastics and theologians in the 
religious phenomena of the West at the present day; still less 
have they any notion of the immense amount that has been 
written about the Church of England, and the movements which 
have taken place within her during the present century. His 
object is, therefore, to give Englishmen some conception of 
what Russian Churchmen during the past half-century have 
thought and written about the English Church, and by the 
same means to throw some light upon the tendencies and 
principles of modern Russian theology. We shall do well, in 
forming our judgment of the other Eastern sects, to bear 
in mind Mr. Birkbeck’s statement, that the Russian Church 
“in numbers constitutes four-fifths, and in learning represents 
at least nine-tenths, of the whole Eastern Orthodox com- 
munion.” | 


The principal witness selected for this most interesting 
inquiry is Mr. Khomiakoff, and his written evidence is con- 
tained in his essays, in the French language, upon the Latin 
Church and Protestantism, which were published early in the 
sixties, and in his correspondence with Mr. William Palmer. 
Few Englishmen, says the editor, have any notion of the 
influence which Khomiakoff’s writings have had of late years 
in the Russian Church, and it seemed therefore all the more 
desirable that the volume should be confined to its present 
limits, in order that as much emphasis as possible should be 
laid upon: his work, and the changes which his writings, and 
those of the Slavophile school to which he belonged, and of 
which he was to a great extent the pioneer, have brought about 
in the modern school of Russian Orthodox theology. Great 
part, therefore, of the Introduction is devoted to a description 
of Mr. Khomiakoff himself, and to give special prominence to 
his views concerning England, and his influence upon Russian 
theology. Who, then, and what was this most important 
witness? Pie a eee ee | 
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Alexis Stepanovich Khomiakoff (pronounced Hömiăkoff) 
was born in 1804. Both on his father’s and on his mother’s 
side he was of the purest Russian descent. The ancient noble 
family to which he belonged could boast of never having 
intermarried with foreigners, not even in the cosmopolitan days 
of the eighteenth century, when the conquests of the western 
provinces of Russia brought so much German, Swedish, and 
Polish blood into the ranks of the Russian nobility. It was 
not, however, only memories of the past which contributed to 
the patriotism and deep religious feeling which formed the main 
features of Khomiakoff’s life and work. The old traditions of 
Russia were to him something more than a mere abstraction. 
All their best characteristics, a sober and perfectly sincere faith, 
an unostentatious and yet strict and ungrudging attention to 
the duties of religion, a sympathy for the Russian people and 
peasantry entirely unartificial and free from cant, and last, but 
not least, that sound common sense and healthy way of looking 
at things which, Khomiakoff used to say, are to be seen nowhere 
to such advantage as in Russian and English families, brought 
up in the true traditions of their country, and not in those of 
other countries, as has been the case with many Russian 
families during the last two centuries—were all to be found at 
their very best in the home in which he was brought up. With 
the exception of a journey to England, he never left Russia, but 
passed nearly the whole of his life either at Moscow or on one 
or other of his two country estates. His literary labours took 
for the most part the form of pamphlets or contributions to 
periodicals, and among the subjects of them philosophy, 
philology, history, law, art, and poetry are all represented. 
Nor was his activity confined to purely literary or speculative 
pursuits. At the same time that he was elaborating new 
theories upon the origin of the Bible, or the Buddhistic cos- 
mogony, he was writing projects for the emancipation of the 
serfs in Russia, preparing schemes for the establishment of 
savings-banks in the country districts, and generally interesting 
himself in the movements and requirements of his surroundings. 

Such was Khomiakoff in Mr. Birkbeck’s description of him, 
and we are told, moreover, that he had from his earliest days 
the greatest regard and admiration for England. He was 
thoroughly well acquainted with our history and literature. 
His works are full of references to them. He used to recite 
whole pages of Shakespeare and Byron by heart. A letter 
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which he wrote to a Moscow journal, when he came to England 
in 1847, giving his impressions of the country, is one long pane- 
gyric of almost all our customs and peculiarities. Foreigners 
might think little of us, but to his mind this was because, next 
to Russia, no country was so little known in Europe as England. 
He gives as a reason that Englishmen do not care to describe 
themselves, and, as for other nations, they try to imitate 
Englishmen, and imitators are the worst hands at describing 
that which they endeavour to copy. Englishmen were said to 
be inhospitable to foreigners, but this he had found by experi- 
ence to be anything but true. It was merely that Englishmen 
did not go out of their way to court foreigners, and this for the 
reason that they could do without them, whereas some nations, 
not content with the traditions of their own country, ran after 
foreigners in order to learn from them. The German liked 
foreigners because they came to him as pupils, and the French- 
man because they allowed him to show off before them. If 
Englishmen were disinclined to talk on the railway, and were 
sometimes brusque in their manners to strangers, they were 
more ready than any other nation to help a foreigner if he was 
really in need of assistance, as he had himself experienced. If 
Englishmen were less ceremonious than other nations, it was 
only because they were more natural. Compare the simple, 
but energetic and incisive oratory of an English member of 
Parliament with the stilted, artificial phraseology of the French 
deputy! Where else were men so practical, and where did they 
go so straight to the mark? He declared the English Parlia- 
ment to be the greatest*motive power of modern history. 

In spite of all this partiality for England, the English, the 
English character, and English ways, Khomiakoff speaks of 
the Church of England as destitute of any basis which can 
merit serious examination. Anglicanism, he says, is a self- 
destructive anomaly (contre-sens) in the world of the Refor- 
mation, as Gallicanism is in the world of Rome. “ Gallicanism 
is dead; Anglicanism has not long days to live.” To him 
Anglicanism is a fortuitous concourse of conventional principles 
without any inmost bond to unite them one to the other. He 
describes it as a narrow sandbank beaten by the strong waves 
of two contending oceans, and driven from side to side, towards 
Romanism or towards Dissent. Anglicanism has not, he 
maintains, one single reason to give for not being Orthodox 
(that is to say, for not belonging to the Russian communion). 
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It is in the Church by all its real and characteristic principles. 
It is outside the Church by its historic provincialism, a pro- 
vincialism which imposes upon it a false air of Protestantism, 
which deprives it of all tradition, and of all logical basis, and of 
which, nevertheless, it will not divest itself, partly through 
national pride, and partly owing to the habitual respect of 
England for accomplished facts. He considers it to be at 
once the purest and the most illogical (amtzlogique) of all the 
Western confessions, and to be all that is most opposed to the 
very idea of the Church, for it is neither a tradition nor a 
doctrine, but a simply national institution (an establishment), 
that is to say, avowedly the work of men. “J est jugé, et il se 
meurt.” 

Such is in substance Mr. Khomiakoff’s final opinion con- 
cerning the Anglican Church, as contained in his third Essay 
upon the Western Confessions, written in 1858, two years before 
his death. On this Mr. Birkbeck says quite cheerfully in a note, 
that it would be interesting to know what Mr. Khomiakoff would 
have thought on this subject at the present day. For ourselves, 
we are free to say that we have not observed in the interval, or 
heard of, any radical change in the constitution of the Church 
of England which would have made the Russian critic change 
his judgment of her. More chasubles, it is true, are worn now 
by ministers of the Establishment in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, but there is more free-thinking amongst those 
who wear them. The old Tractarian school has run to seed in 
the new Ritualistic party. Lux Mundi has come and gone, and 
the Editor of it has been installed as a Canon in Westminster 


Abbey. 


We turn now to Khomiakoff’s correspondent, Mr. William 


* Palmer. He was a brother of the late Lord Selborne, more 


widely known by his earlier title as Sir Roundell Palmer. We 
shall let Mr. Palmer tell his own story. In a document which 
he drew up at the request of his friends, and to guard them 
against any inaccuracy in rumours which might be circulated 
about him at the time of his conversion to the Catholic Church, 
he says that, after passing seven years in cultivating, and filling 
Ep, or correcting his inherited Anglican tradition, he found 
himself to agree with the Greek or Eastern Church on all points 
ef doctrine except ore, respecting the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost. After seven years more he came to agree with the 
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Easterns on this point of the Procession also. He was, more- 
over, forced by a gradually accumulating necessity to confess, 
though most unwillingly, that the Anglican Church, in which 
he was baptized and bred up, had fallen into grave errors. For 
eight years more he remained without further change, having 
his heart meantime more and more drawn towards the Roman 
communion, but without any such conviction of its plenary or 
exclusive authority as would require or enable him to make an 
act of faith in its doctrine on one or two particular points, 
contrary to the doctrine of the Eastern Church, and to his own 
private judgment assenting to the Greek rather than to the 
Latin theology. During eight years he made repeated attempts, 
‘both in Russia and in the Levant, to obtain admission as a 
proselyte to the “Orthodox” or Eastern communion. In those 
attempts he always failed, owing chiefly, as he says, to a 
discrepancy existing at present between the Russians and the 
‘Greeks as to the validity of Western baptisms. A proselyte 
from the Westerns, received by the Russians after their manner 
by chrism only, is, he tells us, told by the Greek Patriarchs that 
he is simply and absolutely unbaptized. By a certain dis- 
simulation or connivance, however, they would give him the 
Communion (!). On the other hand, he argues, if a man were 
‘to put himself into the hands of a Greek Bishop to be re- 
baptized, he would be acting not only against the synodical 
decrees of the Russian and of the Roman Church, and perhaps 
against his own conscience, but also against the canonical 
discipline of the Greeks themselves, decreed by the Synod of 
A.D. 1484, and since abrogated in 1751 only by the personal 
-authority of the Patriarchs. He comes to see that the notion 
of the Catholic Church being a visible society, and yet divided 
into two conflicting communions, is an opinion which is 
paradoxical and difficult to maintain. He confesses also that 
neither the whole Catholic Church, nor any particular Church 
within it, can be permanently severed from the Roman Chair. 
He says further that he cannot deny that even when he thought 
himself obliged to seek admission to the communion of the 
‘Greek or Eastern Church, he dreaded rather than wished for 
success, while, on the contrary, even when he was most fighting 
against Rome, his heart wished for the Roman communion. _ 
In a letter to Count Alexis Tolstoi, the Chief Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, written in 1858, Mr. Palmer says that at 
Philadelphia he made a last attempt to be received into the 
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Orthodox Church as a proselyte, without being re-baptized. 
Thereafter, on his way towards Rome, he passed through Corfu, 
and found that there they had more or less changed their tone 
on the subject of the re-baptizing of Latins since his last visit. 
They then pretended to act by economy, by a spirit of abuse 
which it was difficult to justify in the presence of the great 
Church of Constantinople—in short, he says, through fear of 
the English, just as in former days, when they admitted 
proselytes without re-baptizing them, they pretended that it 
was because of their fear of the Venetians. In 1854, he 
continues, they had just republished the text of the Council 
held in the fifteenth century, upon the acts of which the 
Patriarch Macarius of Antioch and the Patriarch Nicon insisted 
when they were engaged in Russia in correcting the abusive 
custom of re-baptizing, which had been introduced under the 
Patriarch Philaret. In the same year they had taken their 
stand at Corfu on this Council, and were rather proud of having 
preserved the ancient canonical custom which the Patriarchal 
decrees of the eighteenth century alone were unable to abrogate. 

After this narrative, Mr. Birkbeck’s readers at any rate can 
no longer be possessed with the notion, which he has deprecated, 
that the Orthodox Church “lives in a state of semi-petrified 
stagnation.” On his own showing, it is clear that she exists in 
a state of fluid decomposition. 

As a writer Mr. Birkbeck is as refreshing as he is admirable 
in his straightforward outspokenness ; but what are we to think 
of him as an advocate, retained by the Eastern Church Asso- 
ciation for the furtherance of its objects? His book recalls to 
our minds two persons—Balaam the son of Beor—and that John 
Inglesant who was told by the Jesuit of fiction to remain an 
Anglican, and do his best to catholicize the Church of England. 


To return to Mr. Palmer. He tells us that, when he arrived 
at Rome, Father Passaglia, a very distinguished theologian, told 
him that although he had Greek rather than Latin convictions 
upon certain important points of controversy, he could all the 
same be received into the Roman Catholic communion by 
merely suspending his private judgment, and by making up 
his mind to affirm nothing contrary to the known dogmas of 
the Roman Church, and zot to entertain by preference any such 
thoughts. 

Assuming that the advice given to him was precisely that 
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which Mr. Palmer understood it to be, Father Passaglia seems 
simply to have taken the measure of his man, and cut his coat 
according to his cloth. Mr. Palmer’s personal piety, sincerity, 
earnestness, and moral excellence in every way were undeniable, 
and a discerning confessor would have seen that in the case of 
this man of good-will any mental twist of his, or speculative 
crotchet, was not incompatible with that obedience of faith 
which is required for reception into the Catholic and Roman 
Church. 

Whatever Father Passaglia’s advice may have been, Mr. 
Palmer says that he followed it, since it seemed to him neither 
right nor justifiable, with the sins of his past life on his soul, and 
persuaded as he had been for long that it was impossible to 
defend the Anglican Church, to pass all his life in studying, and 
even to some extent judging all Churches, without belonging in 
God’s sight to any one of them. He made therefore his sub- 
mission to the Catholic Church, and after many years of 
edifying life at Rome, died a holy death in peace. 


Mr. Birkbeck tells us that his object in writing about the 
Russian Church has been to represent her as being not neces- 
sarily what he should like her to be, but what she is. To get, 
however, at what the disciples of a certain modern school would 
call the “real inwardness” of the Russian Church, we must look 
to the first beginnings of the Byzantinism from which it springs. 

Gregory the Great, who died A.D. 604, was during the whole 
of his Pontificate defending himself against the deceit and 
despotism of the man whom he acknowledged as his lawful 
sovereign, the Byzantine Emperor. He was at the same time 
resisting the attempts of the Bishops of Constantinople to 
extend their power. At every step of their advancement these 
Bishops were backed by the Emperors to go on yet farther by 
pushing their See, under the title of Ecumenical, to a position 
over the Eastern Empire parallel to that of the Pope over the 
West, while that See was subordinate at the same time to the 
- Emperor himself. The four-and-twenty immediate successors 
of St. Gregory were exposed to the full force of this attempt. 

During the period of controversy about the Monothelite 
heresy, a heresy which was subversive of the true doctrine of 
the Incarnation, the whole temporal power of the Byzantine 
Sovereign, at that time despotic lord of Rome, and backed by 
subservient Patriarchs, was exerted to compel ‘the Popes who 
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sat during these forty years to accept the false doctrine pre- 
scribed to them in an Imperial decree. All these Popes 
successively rejected and condemned the decision urged upon 
them by Imperial and Patriarchal pressure, all of them at the 
risk of every sort of persecution, and one of them, St. Martin, 
at the cost of a singularly painful martyrdom. The next Pope, 
St. Agatho, condemned the hercsy in a General Council allowed 
at Constantinople itself by an orthodox Emperor, over which 
the Papal Legates presided. The Pope who succeeded him, 
St. Leo II., ratified the Council’s condemnation of four successive 
Byzantine Patriarchs as heretics, and censured the negligence of 
Pope Honorius in not extinguishing the heresy at once. 

During forty years from the death of Honorius in 638, there 
was a constant deliberate attempt by successive Patriarchs of 
Constantinople to alter the faith of the Church as it had been 
laid down at the Council of Chalcedon. They strove also to 
make the mouth of their Emperor the instrument for dissemi- 
nating thcir heresy, and to use the whole material power of that 
Emperor as despotic lord of Rome to overthrow the defence of 
the faith by the Roman See, the superior authority of which, at 
the same time, neither Emperor nor Patriarch denied. During 
the whole of that time it was the constancy of the Roman 
See, the purely spiritual power of the Successor of St. Peter, 
in the midst of the greatest danger and a helpless temporal 
position, which preserved the life of the Church, and foiled 
the Byzantine oppressor, together with the underplay of the 
Byzantine Patriarch. 

So far as the relation between the Emperor and the Pope 
was concerned, the principle at issue was whether the Byzantine 
Emperor, with the Byzantine Patriarch as his chief agent, 
on the one hand, or the Pope and the Bishops, on the other 
hand, should dictate the creed and direct the government of 
the Church. 

As regards Justinian, his attitude and conduct at the Fifth 
Council shows how deeply the most distinguished of the Eastern 
Emperors was imbued with the doctrinal despotism of his 
throne. The contention of his successors was still more pro- 
nounced, and their temporal power over the Pope as their 
subject was unsparingly exercised, not to deny his spiritual 
supremacy in itself, but to make its exercise subject to their 
Imperial power. 

Pope Gelasius had told the Bishop of Byzantium of his day 
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that he had no rank in the Episcopate except that he was 
Bishop of the capital, and that a royal residence could not make 
an Apostolic See. Byzantium, or Constantinople, was not an 
Apostolic See. The three Petrine Sees were Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch. Jerusalem, as a patriarchate of later creation, was 
only of brevet rank by way of honour. 

When the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch lost their 
original position, as second and third Bishops in the Church, in 
virtue of their descent from Peter, and had taken definitely a 
position subordinate to the upstart at Byzantium, whom Pope 
Gelasius, in the last decade of the fifth century, had proclaimed 
in his Counċil at Rome to be no Patriarch at all, they fell under 
- a domination which was not merely infidel, but anti-Christian. 
The Patriarchs who accepted as their superior one who rose 
above them simply. because he was Bishop of the Imperial 
residence, had from that time forward to live under a despot 
who reigned in the name of the false prophet. 

In the Trullan canons the Byzantine idea, having evolved 
itself with undeviating encroachment during three centuries, 
appears complete. Constantine IV. asked the Pope to confirm 
the Council. His son Justinian confirmed it himself, and the 
Council which he would confirm exhibits an Eastern primacy 
seated at Constantinople. It admits not only the priority, but 
in a certain sense the superiority of the Roman primacy, but it 
would keep both the Eastern and the Western primacy under 
the Imperial control. The Eastern primacy would make itself 
the chief instrument of this control, and so practically put 
itself above the Western. The Emperor would honour his 
subservient Patriarch by using him as his chief ecclesiastical 
minister, who held the portfolio of doctrine. 


We have said enough to indicate the nature of Byzantinism. 
Some knowledge of it is necessary to discern the spirit which 
works in its offspring, whether in Russia or at Constantinople. 
The facts of its history which we have noted will be found 
described at length by Mr. Allies in the seventh volume of 
his monumental work on the Formation of Christendom. In 
that volume he says that Byzantine despotism as exhibited 
in secular government—Byzantine despotism as pushed into 
theological doctrine—and Byzantine despotism as laying claim 
to the government of the Church—the three together make up 
the thing which has received the name of Byzantinism. 
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Byzantinism is a subject on which we should like to listen 
to Mr. Birkbeck, if he can sec his way to consider it in his 
forthcoming volume, and in connection with the present 
practical relations of the separated Churches of the East with 
their civil rulers—especially of the Russian Church with the 
Czar—and of the Church of Constantinople with the Sublime 
Porte. There is some wantonness in using razors to cut 
cabbages, and we feel as if Mr. Birkbeck has been rather 
throwing himself away in the editing of the letters of Mr. Kho- 
miakoff and Mr. Palmer. Their correspondence is now out of 
date, and it is dull reading. Even with the attraction of the 
Editor’s notes, we have had stiff work in wading through it. 
The Introduction is the best as it is the most interesting part 
of the volume. We must, however, say in sincerity that it has 
lessened the Russian Church in our opinion. The most hopeful 
symptom on which we used to rely, in our desire for the return 
of the Eastern sects to Catholic communion, was exhibited in 
the Synod of Bethlehem. We find that we were hoping in 
delusion. Mr. Birkbeck tells us that the theology borrowed 
from the West, which was partly adopted in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in the Eastern Church, has never sunk 
very deeply into Eastern religious consciousness. Even docu- 
ments such as the Articles of the Synod of Bethlehem, which 
received the approval of the four Patriarchs, are now looked 
upon as to a great extent obsolete, indeed in Russia they were 
never accepted except in a modified form—and this because 
they were from the first felt not to be in accordance with the 
true spirit and tradition of the Eastern Church. 

Mr. Birkbeck speaks of “the change brought about in the 
current theology of the Russian Church by Khomiakoff’s 
theological writings.” From this facile fluidity of that Church 
it is possible to entertain a hope that the current of Eastern 
theology may some day run backwards towards its source in 
the parent stream of the living waters of Catholic theology, from 
which it has for centuries been severed. 
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IT is impossible to disintegrate the religious from the social 
and domestic life of India. Each is a component part of the 
others. The very ablutions of Hindus, the nature of the food 
which they eat and the method of eating it, the systems upon 
which are based their domestic relations, their social observances 
and the details of their daily work, are all more or less matters 
of religious obligation with them. The whole conduct of their 
lives from hour to hour is shaped by two inexorable laws, the 
Brahmanic and the caste. And to meet the exigencies of their 
rites—rites which have endured for cycles of centuries, for 
Brahmanism is not subject to vicissitudes nor development, 
unless Buddhism can be accepted as such, and no good Hindu 
would admit that conclusion—their temples must to a certain 
extent be planned on similar lines. But except in this respect 
the temples of Southern Dravidian India bear no semblance to 
those of Bengal nor yet to those of the West, where the 
Chalukyan dynasty has left some marvels of architectural beauty 
in the temples of its period, and where a fugitive Persian and 
an enduring Mahomedan influence have helped to temper 
and discipline the native religious art to a tone of greater 
moderation and refinement. Nowhere, however, is it conceived 
on anything like the same mammoth scale of grandeur, nor are 
the great gopfuras, lake-like tanks, and vast pillared halls to be 
found north of Trichinopoli. 

The temples of the south differ from each other rather in 
degree than in kind. There is a similarity, not to say monotony, 
in the tone and feeling of their work, extending from the 
earliest to the latest of them, which would be surprising were it 
not so entirely characteristic of the temper of the people. The 
Temple of Tanjore, because of its slight departure from this 
rule and also because of its comparative antiquity—much of its 
work being laid at the door of the tenth century—is the most 
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interesting of the group. Not that a few centuries more or less 
are of much account in this land of immutable ways. But the 
grey granite of Tanjore has divested itself of the gaudy tints 
which it doubtless, like the others, wore in its youth, and has 
put on the mellow tone which belongs to venerable things and. 
which is not to be found in all the redundant splendour of 
Madura and Scringham. Well-nigh a classic element may be 
found in the simpler ornament of its earlier work; whilst, on 
the other hand, the Subramanyi Shrine, dedicated to a son of 
Shiva, and dating only from the sixteenth century, has lost its 
outline in the exuberance of its florid decoration. It occupies 
a corner of the temple enclosure and corresponds in motive with 
the chapels of our old cathedrals. Fergusson pronounces it to 
be one of the most exquisite pieces of decorative architecture in 
Southern India. And he ought to know. But it is too 
suggestive of bridescake ornamentation to find favour with one 
who is not sufficiently initiated to discern and understand its 
architectural merits. | | 

The finest feature of Tanjore Temple, and one which makes 
it pre-eminent among the temples of the south, is the stupendous 
pagoda which rears itself, fashioned in fourteen richly sculptured 
graduating stages, to a height of two hundred feet over the 
Shrine of Shiva. This is one of the rare examples among the 
Dravidian temples of the central shrine being made, archi- 
tecturally, a prominent feature instead of the “meanest part of 
the buildings,” and which constitutes Tanjore, as a composition, 
a fine harmonious whole. Not far from this superb vzmana is 
the Shrine of the Chandikasan, whose office it is to announce to 
the temple deity the arrival of worshippers. The gate-towers 
bear upon them the stamp of their antiquity in their com- 
parative lack of height, though they alone would be worth a 
pilgrimage, and, by those who had not seen the colossal gopuras 
of the more modern temples, would be regarded as gigantic. 

One is told of the dynasties under which these wonders of 
their own and our age were produced, but the generations have 
failed to hand down any record of the men who built them of. 
of the mighty intellects that conceived them, almost reaching, 
it would seem, the summit of human power. The Kings of 


Tanjore and Vijayanager, we are told, gave their gold in 
a royally lavish manner, but no word is written of the men 
whose great brains contrived these colossal buildings, whose 


imaginations adorned them, whose skilled hands fashioned,them, 
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and whose very souls and personalities were worked into them. 
Through their work, indeed, more may be learnt of them than 
by aught that their mere names could convey. And marvellous 
though these great monuments be, with what a sense of thank- 
fulness and refreshedness does one turn in memory to the 
continent spirit and elevated thought which speak through the 
pure and noble outlines, the reserved beauty and pregnant 
simplicity of an ancient Gothic church. Surely by their art 
you shall know them as well as by their works, and Pagan art, 
stupendous and splendid though it be, with its license, its 
nautch-girls, its devilry and its grotesquery, breathes not the 
spirit of light and purity as we know it. 

Thus we sat moralizing at the feet of Shiva’s Bull, a monster 
“ Nandi,” sculptured from a single block of black granite, thirteen 
feet high, which sits facing the temple of its master like a huge 
watch-dog, when a wild-looking being approached us and, 
through the medium of our guide, gave us to understand that 
the gods were about to be carried in procession from shrine to 
shrine and that no unbelievers could therefore remain within the 
enclosure. Being thus promptly and ignominiously driven 
forth we betook ourselves to the great Shivaganga Tank and 
there sat and watched the women who came in hundreds down 
the stone steps to carry home their water-supply for the night. 
Up to their knees in water they descended, and filling their 
great brass lotas—most of which held three gallons—with the 
well-nigh opaque fluid which was somewhat of the consistency 
and colour of nursery tea, they hoisted them on to their left 
hips, and after a little friendly feminine converse, they went off 
to their homes in twos and threes. Most of them took a 
draught of the holy and uninviting beverage which they quaffed 
gratefully from the palms of their hands, and on our expressing 
a certain sorrow that they should absorb into themselves 
anything so appalling, our Hindu guide placidly stated that 
“This water bery sweet. People like it bery much.” So true 
is it that “ Beauty is in the eye of the gazer.” One girl, more. | 
graceful than the rest, we found especially alluring, as she stood: 
ankle-deep in the water on the tank steps and went through 
many pretty puja observances. First she drank a little from the 
hollowed palms of her beautiful brown hands. Then a few- 
drops were sprinkled’ over her bowed head. Each elbow was 
then touched with the sacred water, and so was each limb and: 
each joint during the course of her purifications. Her every 
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action was full of delicate grace and so superbly was she 
moulded that she might have been some exquisite, animated 
statue—a second Galatea—and no less pictorial for being in 
copper-bronze instead of in white marble. 

Tanjore city is essentially “native.” There is no European 
element to destroy its Oriental character. From the quaint 
“bits” of Hindu architecture which arrest you at every few 
yards in passing along the streets, to the artists who squat 
on their verandahs solemnly beating out wondrous repoussé 
patterns on silver and copper vessels, and to the little brown 
boy of three, standing also on Ais verandah, full of rice and 
fresh from the much approved oil-tub which had left him 
dripping from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet 
and shining like polished oak, there was no discordant note. 
From the door of a small house a procession was just starting 
of gaily dressed men followed by a number of bullock carts 
laden with provisions of sorts—fruit, pdn-leaves, betel, and 
sweetmeats. The two last carts were laden each with a 
monster metal pan—like a boiler—filled with rice. There 
was music too, if a confusion of sounds proceeding from 
tom-toms and horns, each of which knew but one note, could 
be so described. With these accompaniments they were 
“carrying rice” from the home of her future husband to a 
little girl-bride whose wedding ceremonies—lasting over many 
days—were duly dragging out their tedious course. Stern 
reality was henceforth going to replace the nursery drama of 
her childhood. For we are told by “those who know,” that 
though their dolls are their chief pastime, many of the favourite 
games cf Hindu girls are based upon this, to them, wholly 
absorbing subject of matrimony. Sometimes, for instance, one 
of the company assumes the part of a would-be mother-in-law 
and comes, with all her female relatives, to the house of the 
little maid whom she desires to secure as a bride for her son. 
Into her ear she pours a tale of this imaginary son’s countless 
perfections of mind and body, the interview generally’ ending 
in the honour of the alliance being declined—a proud moment 
for the maiden who, in after-life, when the play has become 
a reality, has no voice in the matter. Again, a precocious 
young: person of eight or nine will put on the airs of a bride- 
elect and the game will consist in recounting to her playmate 
“mother” all the articles de luze which she desires for her' 
frousseau—shawls, sarees, broideries, bangles; cinctures, anklets, ' 
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necklaces, and ear-rings, not to mention “toilet requisites,” henna 
for her nails, kohl and soorma for her eyes, saffron for her 
complexion, sandal-wood paste, oil of sesame, attar and kusa 
wherewith to anoint and perfume her small person. And so 
these joyless-looking little beings recreate themselves—hardly, 
to English notions, after a fashion healthy or invigorating, but 
one which is only the natural outcome of their forced, exotic 
existence, and of the continuous instilling into their empty 
little minds, by way of education, that marriage is the aim and 
end of their existence, and maternity thcir raison d'étre. 


A contented mind is at all times, we know, a great gain, 
but to those whose lines fall among dàk bungalows such a 
possession is a very mine of wealth. To be able, after a long 
and fatiguing journey, to find rest and refreshment in an 
upright wooden-seated chair, and to regard with gratification 
a somewhat rickety and aggressively hard charpoy, or bedstead, 
whereupon to unfurl your mattress and repose your weariness, 
argues a robust moral tone for the attainment of which one 
is tempted to feel, with a smack of self-complacency, that it 
is almost worth while to come from West to East. Frequently, 
however, this Spartan spirit is rudely checked by the appearance 
of a repast quite out of harmony with the stern surroundings, 
and which the khansaman will serve with as much state as a 
ragged coarse table-cloth and broken-down appliances will admit 
of. The singular aptitude with which Indian servants respond 
to the large requirements of the saheb logue speaks eloquently 
of their adaptive capacity and ready apprehension. The same 
man who lives day by day, year in year out, on rice, beans, and 
ghee—that terrible ghee /—with a sleek, well-nourished result, not 
only takes it as a matter of course that the saheb cannot dine, 
under any circumstances, on /ess than five courses, but is nearly 
always equal to the occasion. His mutton is not four-year-old 
Southdown, and the inevitable moorghee is generally put to 
death whilst the spit is being prepared for it, but the regulation 
number of plats is always forthcoming, and the more insatiable 
the saheb’s demands, the more honourable does he appear in the 
eyes of his menials. 

But a worse thing than a dak bungalow may befall you, and 
that is no dak bungalow. At Chidambaram Station we had 
managed, with the aid of a stool borrowed from the station- 
master, to crawl over the immovable back seat of a jutka, which 
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had lost its only step. In this springless and penitential vehicle, 
clutching spasmodically at the side rails, we proceeded for two 
miles or more along a glaring road, the white dust of which 
reflected the torrid rays of the relentless afternoon sun, through 
the town, past the great gopura of the temple, and so on to the 
bungalow, only to find it already occupied by the district 
collector and his sister, who were then at the temple. This was 
crushing news. But the man whom we took to be the kansa- 
man in charge—and who, we eventually found to our consterna- 
tion, was Mr. Cumming’s own servant—-undertook to give us 
some dinner “when the saheb and missce dined.” I threw out 
a mild suggestion that the “saheb and missee” might very 
reasonably object to the privacy of their room and table being 
invaded by absolute strangers. But this idea was rejected with 
indignation. “Must make friendly,” said the man. “All one 
caste, must help each other.” This doubtless was strictly in 
accordance with Hindu ethics, but I could not fecl the con- 
fidence that I should have wished in its universal acceptance 
and practice among Christians, Eventually I had reason to be 
sorely ashamed of my lack of faith in the charity of my kind, 
for on the return of Mr. Cumming and his sister, they not only 
took us in, sheltered and fed us, but through his agency we 
witnessed what few except Hindus ever see, viz., the carrying in 
procession within the temple enclosure—which covers thirty-two 
acres—of the gods and goddesses on their great annual festival- 
day. 

Mr. Cumming’s presence in the temple at such a time was- 
official, and we were tolerated under the shadow of his wing. 
Many thousands of people thronged the enclosure, and many 
more thousands had been scared from coming by the dread 
rumour that cholera was lurking in the district. As it was, the 
people swarmed on every coign of vantage, on to the bases of 
the four great gate-towers, on to the roof of Vermas exquisite 
miniature shrine—car-like, with its sculptured wheels and horses 
and its graceful dancing figures—amid the “thousand pillars” 
which form the great hall, and up the steps leading to the 
Temple of Ganesh, the elephant-headed son of Shiva. They’ 
clung to Subramanya’s stone elephants and sat on his peacocks, - 
The porches, the walls and roofs, wherever there was an eleva- 
tion and a foothold, there they were congregated in a glorious’ 
confusion of vivid colour.. It was a grim and humiliating: 
spectacle when the frightful images were brought forth from. 
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their darkened shrines and, decked in jewels—sapphires and 
diamonds of enormous size and priceless worth—carried under 
canopies on great triumphal cars whilst incense was tossed in 
front of them. The temple band of horns and tom-toms pre- 
ceded them, and banners and peacock plumes were waved on 
this side and that. Nautah-girls, too, “in spangled skirts and 
bells,” danced before the gods in the advancing procession. So 
did many of the people, whilst others, in their wild and incon- 
trollable excitement, shouted aloud their praises, and threw 
themselves prone on the ground before the cars of Shiva the 
Destroyer and Parbati his spouse. 

In Chidambaram the god is honoured in his incarnation of 
Natasan or “god of dancing,” and is represented as a naked 
giant with the four arms distinctive of Shiva, and one leg poised 
in the air. All good Hindus know that a great Rajah of the 
Chola dynasty in the tenth century saw Shiva dancing on the 
sands with Parbati his consort, and to commemorate the vision 
he built the golden shrine. Another grateful monarch, “the 
golden-coloured emperor,” so named by reason of his leprosy, 
enlarged and beautified Shiva’s Temple as an act of thanks- 
giving for the miraculous cure of his disease by bathing in the 
sacred tank. For this purpose he made a pious pilgrimage to 
Chidambaram from the north, and brought in his train three 
thousand Brahmans. Quite that number might have made their 
puja and purifications without crowding in the vast walled-in 
expanse of water. And so the world has to thank those royal 
devotees not only for fine examples of gratitude—a rare virtue 
—but for superb specimens of Indian art. The four gate- 
pyramids are the oldest in Southern India, and full of the 
beauty of their kind—mighty, forcible, weird, devilish, licentious, 
fabulous, grotesque it may be, but telling a tale of gigantic 
genius, of patient labour that knew no weariness, and of a faith 
which might remove mountains—a faith, the iron-bound rule of 
which entirely precludes the flexible adaptivity which argues 
vitality, but which, nevertheless, possesses an endurance stern 
and adamantine—the endurance of granite or basalt, and like 
them, though capable of great things, “has no life in it.” 


IIIL—DILWARRA AND THE JAINS.. 
To institute an exact comparison between the great Temples of 
the Tamul South, where opulent splendour runs riot, and where 
“all that is wild in human. faith, or warm in human feeling is 
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found portrayed,” with the delicate artistic refinement of the 
Jaina Temples of Guzerat and Mysore, would demand the keen 
apprehension and architectural instinct—born of lifelong study 
and knowledge wide and deep—of a Fergusson. But even to 
a tyro in such things, the contrast of styles is most suggestive 
and significant, as representing another range of taste and 
feclings and as expressing the artistic aspirations of another 
race. Of the same religion—for Jainaism is merely a phase 
of Hinduism, as the Greek Church and the Anglican Establish- 
ment are phases of Christianity—the Jains have produced 
buildings of rare beauty both of outline and design. From 
the tenth to the fourteenth century—during the wane of Indian 
Buddhism—was the period of their pre-eminence, both religious 
and artistic, and, though their monuments are to be found 
scattered throughout Western India, and even—in a frag- 
mentary form—in the South, the most ancient and perfect 
examples of their style are to be found in the clustered temples 
of Dilwarra which crown the granite mount of Abu in Guzerat. 
To its heights, accordingly, we felt constrained to bend our 
pilgrim steps. 

A journey of ten hot penitential hours brought us from 
Ajmere to Abu Road Station where we found that the only 
means of reaching Abu—a distance of eighteen miles from 
station to hostel—was on pony-back or by rickshaw. Further- 
more that, the Holi festival being in full swing, very few coolies 
were available, most of their class being overcome either by 
devotion or strong drink. A small and inefficient staff was, 
however, got together. They came straight from doing puja 
to Krishna, their bodies and (very limited) raiment splashed 
and stained red with gu/a/. The sight of the rickshaw carried 
me back to the Flowery Land, a dream speedily dispelled on 
surveying the lank limbs of my team which could in no wise 
compare with the sturdy understandings of the sons of Nikko. 
And instead of rattling gaily along at the jaunty jog-trot of 
the “ Japs,” the pace of the five “human cattle” who propelled 
me never exceeded a walk during the entire eighteen miles 
which dragged their tedious lengths over seven hours. Happy, 
good-natured, and civil, the men sang snatches of quavering 
Hindu melodies, perspired freely—till the gulal trickled down 
their black skins like small blood-red streams, and chattered 
and laughed as only Hindus can do. We crossed the three 
miles of level plain under the torrid rays of a sun which none 
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but “ globe-trotters ” would have willingly encountered. Thence, 
for fourteen miles, it was steady “collar-work” over a road 
heavy and sandy, in many parts, as the sea-shore. And yet 
neither rest nor refreshment did the coolics take, further than 
awash and a drink at the occasional mountain rivulets which 
we passed, and a puff at an odd little hookah which they handed 
round at intervals, one long whiff of which seemed to impart 
fresh life to them. 

Whilst daylight lasted the charm of the scenery helped to 
carry one along. Skirting, as we did for some miles, the base 
of isolated Mount Abu, the black granite ramparts of the 
Aravelli range rising from their bed of jungle at the opposite 
side of the wide valley were a fine spectacle, more especially 
as the whole intervening plain was fairly ablaze—like a prairie- 
fire—with the vermilion flame-colour blossom of the Tesu or 
Palas-trees. After two hours we entered the pass, hemmed in 
on either side by tangled jungle and monstrous rocks fashioned 
into such strange weird shapes that one ceased to marvel at the 
native propensity for peopling such formations with spirits— 
sometimes good, but mostly bad, for Hindus are worshippers of 
nature in all its moods. Rajput horsemen overtook, and cantered 
past us, and parties of pilgrims, who had been worshipping at 
Dilwarra, piously greeted us with, “Ram, Ram,” as we passed 
each other. We knew well that the steeps on either side of our 
way were the home of wild creatures both savage and otherwise, 
but all that we saw of such forest denizens were companies of 
large, white-coated apes that leapt from tree to tree above us 
or sat solemnly munching their evening meal in blissful uncon- 
sciousness that their own raison d'étre might probably be to 
become, on some ill-fated night, the supper of some stealthy 
panther or hungry young wolves. 

Daylight merged into darkness in the swift Eastern fashion 
which admits of little twilight, and we still had three hours of 
journeying before us. The loneliness became oppressive as 
we passed from one gorge to another—a tortuous and winding 
way, and, in the darkness, like a black, illimitable labyrinth. 
The only sound which broke the stillness were the sharp cries 
of the coolies to scare from the vicinity any wild thing, from a 
panther toa carait—a small and deadly brown snake which infests 
these mountains—which might be out on a nocturnal forage. 
And the only gleams of light were from the embers of occasional 
wayside fires, left by pilgrims after baking their chupatties, or 
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by roadmakers after cooking their rice. At last a wild cheer 
from the coolies and the appearance of glimmering lights 
behind palm-trees and rocks told us that Abu was within 
measurable distance and our present weariness well-nigh at an 
end. 

Clearly the reward must be great which could adequately 
compensate for a seven hours’ journey in a rickshaw so 
inhumanly contrived as was mine; and as we sallied forth 
on the following day we questioned with ourselves whether 
we had done either wisely or well in being where we were at 
such cost. Abu is a “hill-station” 7,000 feet above the plain, 
and the head-quarters of the Rajputana Administration. We 
walked for a mile or more along the plateau upon which the 
cantonment spreads itself in scattered buildings and bungalows. 
Palms and acacias sprang from a rocky bed on the right of 
our way, and a still higher ridge of rock rose far above us on 
our left from the summit of which a small white temple peeped 
down upon us. Up the steep heights, by a rock-path, a long 
line of pilgrims, in single file and gay in vivid colours, wended 
their painful way under the blazing afternoon sun, to make 
some simple offering at the shrine—perhaps a handful of 
Vishnu’s white jasmine which grows wild in the valley below, 
or a sprig of the sacred ¢u/sz plant, the emblem of Parvati. 
Truly, in zeal, these Hindus show us a rare and commendable 
example. 

A sudden bend in the road, skirting a mound of granite 
which had been washed into undulations by the waters of 
primeval centuries, brought within range of our sight a 
group of quaint, picturesque buildings—some clustering domes 
embowered in a grove of mango-trees and standing on a rocky 
platform. The domes were supported on granite pillars, and 
their white shunam coating sparkled against the dark, rich, 
green background of the mango foliage. But could these 
indeed be the world-famed Jaina Temples of Dilwarra, of which 
it has been said by “one who knows” that “for minute delicacy 
of carving and beauty of detail they stand unrivalled even in 
this land of patient and lavish labour.” The group is formed 
of four or five temples enclosed by a wall sombred by centuries, 
and there is little to lead you to suppose that there lies within 
one of the most perfect architectural gems in the world. 

To reach the enclosure, we had to pass through a narrow 
fane of squalid huts, crowded with solemn-looking men and 
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women and hilarious children. At the entrance two sepoys 
were stationed. A peon too was there, to whom we presented 
the order without which no European is allowed to enter. Then 
the door—a sort of temporary barricade—was opened and there 
was disclosed to us a treasure-house of art which made us silent 
with admiration and astonishment. Almost one could have 
knelt, like pagans, and worshipped—or at least venerated— 
this thing of wonderful beauty, human creative power, and 
patient lavish labour. For, paradoxical though it sound, surely 
patient labour must invariably accompany any great creative 
work of man’s. One is the divine, the other the human element 
in it. Before the exceeding loveliness of the Dilwarra Temples 
one sits feeling helpless and diminished and searching for words 
forcible and vivid enough in which to speak of their beauty. 

To the right, on entering the enclosure, an ascent of a few 
steps leads you into the first of the two principal temples. It 
is more modern, by nearly two centuries, and more lavish in 
its ornament than the other, but similar in plan and, as history 
has it, was built at the cost of two wealthy merchant brothers. 
The portico—which is the distinctive feature of the Jaina 
Temples, as the gate-pyramid, or gopura, is of the Dravidian— 
here consists of a central dome, clustered around which are 
other smaller domes, the whole supported on forty-eight detached 
pillars. The sanctuary—a cell raised on a platform—occupies 
the further end, and over it rises the pyramidal spire which 
indicates the presence of the deity. In the cell is enshrined 
the god of dedication, Parswanatha, one of the greatest of the 
‘Jaina Tirthankers, or saints. The whole is enclosed in a court- 
yard measuring 140x990 feet, and round it runs a domed and 
‘double cloister which is raised some three feet above the level 
of the courtyard and is formed by smaller pillars. The claustral 
‘pillars form the porticoes of fifty-five small cells or chapels 
: which are recessed in the walls, and in each of which is placed 
-a fac-simile image of the cross-legged deity of the temple. This 
‘multiplicity of the same image is another characteristic of 
-Jainaism. This is all of milk-white marble, and to attempt to 
‘describe the central dome, its supporting pillars with their 
‘bracket capitals, its friezes of classical beauty, its pedestals, its 
‘statues, and, above all, its pendant; or to do adequate justice, 
in words, even to the half-hidden recesses of the smaller and 
- Claustral domes and of éach separate pillar and entrance to the 
--chapels, ia a task ee 
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We are told that this temple, small as it is, cost the two 
brothers twenty million of rupces, and that its building occupied 
fourteen years. But, granted the time and the money, how 
was this great artistic work, in all its sumptuous grace, realized ? 
Because it may undoubtedly be pronounccd the finest specimen 
of architectural carving in the known world—in spite of a 
certain grotesquery in the sculpturing of the figures, common 
to all Hindu work. Could the result have been achieved in 
some such fashion as this? Granted the master-mind who 
conceived the scheme, and suppose that he called to his aid 
the most renowned sculptors of his style, and placed in the 
hands of each a pillar, a panel, or a dome—which, by the way, 
are all executed in single blocks—with such instructions as 
these: “Time and money are of no moment. Subject to the 
general design, you are free to fashion these blocks of marble 
into the most varied and elaborate sculptures. There shall be 
no repetition of ornament. There shall be no plain surfaces, 
and the work shall be finished in the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. And, although of the utmost delicacy, it shall be so 
undercut and relieved as to sparkle like the work of a silver- 
smith.” For it is a fact that, although from the base of the 
columns to the crown of the cupolas there is hardly a square 
inch which is not carved into the semblance of figures, niches, 
or foliage, yet there is no confusion of detail, and the whole 
stands out with a distinctness and brilliancy difficult to realize 
without being seen. You have the utmost profusion without 
vulgarity, so difficult of achievement ; and the whole scheme of 
ornament is on such harmonious lines that the eye fecls no 
fatigue from its exuberance. On the contrary, it only suggests 
—so true is it that all the arts are kindred—a well-conceived 
and graceful symphony or an exquisite idyll full of life and 
poetry. A stream of architectural thought and purpose runs 
through it all and adds to it another charm—that of mystery ; 
for,as Mr. Fergusson points out, “The oldest Jaina monument 
may be of the tenth century [these on Mount Abu belong to 
the eleventh and thirteenth], but the style, when we first 
encounter it, is complete and full-grown. There is no hesitation 
about the design—no wooden clumsiness about the details. The 
whole is the result of centuries of experience in stone archi- 
tecture ; but when and where we do not know.” | 

The Jains, a Hindu sect who claim for their own form of 
worship an antiquity of origin even more remote than that of 
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Brahmanism, come in great numbers from distant parts of India, 
as well as from their own special provinces of Guzerat and 
Mysore, to worship at this—one of their holiest shrines. Their 
religion has been spoken of as “Buddhism without its asceticism” 
—in other words, without its monasticism. But as that formed 
the very element and essence of Sakya Sinha’s discipline, the 
comparison is hardly a felicitous one. With its pantheon of 
twenty-four Tirthankar or gods—the last of whom, Mahavira, 
was the acknowledged friend _aņd preceptor of the Buddha— 
and its mass of superstition and idolatry, the analogy is much 
closer between the Jaina religion and the Hinduism from whence 
it sprang, than. between it and udian Buddhism which, from 
the time of its birth until its utter extinction, aimed at the 
purifying and reforming of ancient Brahmanism. All threc 
cling tenaciously to the doctrine of metempsychosis, and the 
Jains hold that no woman can gain eternal happiness as a 
woman. She must first so live as to merit re-incarnation as 
a man, when she may have the opportunity of earning, at the 
end of another well-spent life upon carth, the privilege of 
entering into the company of the gods. The spirit of the 
“advanced woman” has not yet touched Jaina land. 

A provident Government has taken under its guardianship 
these monuments of ancient art. For the poorer among the 
pilgrims not only “put up” within the sacred enclosure, but 
made fires for cooking their rice on the marble pavements, and 
were gradually laying waste the beautiful place. So the 
“powers that be” decreed, in the cause of art, that these things 
must not be, and, with great tact and discretion, ruled that no 
visitor should go there except at stated times and furnished 
with an order from the Government Agency ; furthermore, that 
a fitting demeanour of reverence for the character of the place 
should be insisted on by the removal of visitors’ hats or shoes ; 
and that, on the other hand, though worshippers were free to go 
at all other times, an authorized curator from among their own 
people should always be in attendance, who should be held 
responsible to Government for any further desecration of the 
temples’ beauty. These laws are now in operation, and the 
incomparable Jaina Temples of Dilwarra may therefore be 
handed down to the generations of countless centuries to come— 
truly a miracle of art and worthy of a pilgrimage. 


S. H. DUNN. 


Mount Sion. 


Sedet zternumque sedebite 


I, 


THREE nations are our teachers : two have fled, 
Deep buried in the dark abysm of time, 
Greece, with her voice still living from the dead, 
In art, in science, and in thought sublime, 
Leads us to-day, as she hath ever led— 
The offspring of this earth’s refulgent prime. 
Rome, with her government and firm-set law, 
The stateliest empire that the world e’er saw. 


II, 


Not so the third: the Jew is with us still, 

The byeword of the nations, whose strange fate 
Due to his fixed perversity of will, 

His children’s children doom’d to expiate, 
Their destiny of wandering fulfil, 

Stubborn of soul, yet in their misery great, 
The haughty Gentile on his neck has trod, 
Once guardian of the oracles of God. 


III. 


The chosen race, to whom the Lord of old 

Made known the thunders of His Law, and then, 
By miracles and prophecies foretold, 

Sent down the Saviour of mankind to men 
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To draw us to Himself, and to unfold, 

In grace and beauty still beyond our ken, 
The knowledge of the Truth that makes us free, 
And merges Time into Eternity. 


IV. 


How dear to us each sacred spot of earth 

O’er which the feet of Jesus once have pass’d, 
Fair Bethlehem, the village of His Birth, 

And Naz’reth, where His early years were cast! 
Dearer than all, and most supreme in worth, 

To which the memory turns both first and last, 
Those twin hills rear'd against the morning light, 
The mountain stronghold of the Jebusite. 


V. 


How often passing on by hill or plain, 
Or gazing from the brow of Olivet, 

Did Saul and Samuel long those heights to gain 
(Like two fair jewels for a coronet), 

Till that proud host, the last among the slain, 
Exulting in their strength unconquer’d yet, 

Of Judah’s lion learnt the deadly spring, 

And David felt himself indeed a King! 


VI. 


The Mount of God, Mount Sion, who can tell 
The sacred music lurking in the sound ? 
Moriah, where the Temple rose and fell, 
And ancient monuments above, around: 
All weave about the heart their potent spell. 
You tread Jerusalem: ’tis holy ground, 
The city of the everlasting gates, 
For which the pious Hebrew prays and waits. 
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Mount Stron. 


VII. 


The Mount of God, what wonders hath it seen ! 
The city of peace—encompassed with foes ! 

Lo! round its walls, tho’ ages roll between, 
The Babylonian and the Roman close, 

The bloody Turk and the Crusader keen, 
Yet Sion in due time shall know repose. 

Ruin and desolation there may sit, 

But the Lord God Himself hath founded it. 


VIII 


And it hath ever stood and still shall stand, 
A type of faith for those who, even here, 
Have kept, with breaking heart and failing hand, 
Their “bosom franchis’d and allegiance clear,” 
And Christ shall guide them to the shining land, 
Which He hath promised to His children dear, 
To the “blest kingdoms meek of joy and love,” 
The Sion and Jerusalem above, 


Traditional History and the Spanish Treason 
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I. 


WE are all familiar with the idea, made classical by Cardinal 
Newman’s incomparable pen, that among the obstacles which, 
in this country of ours, retard the spread of Catholic truth, 
none is more formidable than the great Protestant Tradition, 
whose strength is in those very qualities that should suffice to 
condemn it in the eyes of rational men. It is wholly un- 
reasoning, and on that account cannot be touched by argument ; 
it rests on no specific facts for a basis, and therefore remains 
unshaken and supreme, whatever alleged facts may be dis- 
credited or demolished. It is indeed the sustaining principle 
of innumerable fables, but these are no more than bubbles on 
the surface, which may swell or burst without affecting the 
tranquil deeps below. It threatens us with many heads at once 
strident and venomous; but should one of these be struck off, 
like the Hydra of old, it manifests its unimpaired vitality by 
producing two instead. 

Of all this, by sad experience, we are well aware; and yet 
there probably are few who realize to what an extent the field 
of history, or what passes for such, is challenged by Tradition 
for her own. Those only who have had occasion to pry 
beneath the surface, can form any conception of the potency 
of this factor; and even they will probably be slow to realize 
how much that is handed on unquestioned from generation to 
generation, has in reality no more solid foundation than an 
assumed first principle as to the true inwardness of things, and 
as to the course which they must in substance have taken, 
whatever may be the truth or untruth of particular items. 

Most notably is this the case in regard of the history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—the all-important crisis in 
our national life, when a new religion was cunningly foisted 
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upon a reluctant people: for this is a point as to which, for 
obvious reasons, the employment of the traditional method has 
been found to offer special advantages. 

An example drawn from recent experience will at once 
illustrate and substantiate my meaning. Some remarks of 
mine upon the Gunpowder Plot brought me lately into con- 
troversy with a reverend antagonist, who obviously did not 
deem it necessary, for the discussion of the subject, either to 
inform himself of what I had to say about it, or to possess 
the most elementary acquaintance with the accounts of it as 
published by historians. He finally, with much formality and 
emphasis, made three assertions, which he challenged me to 
contradict: firstly, on the authority of Hallam (who speaks 
of it as a “ damning fact”), that Father Garnet was captured in 
hiding along with “the rest of the conspirators ;” secondly, 
that two of the Jesuits implicated in the Plot have been 
beatified by Leo XIII.; thirdly, that Father Garnet in a 
document still extant, fully acknowledges his acquaintance 
with the Plot, out of confession. The reply was not difficult. 
As to the first point, Hallam has made a gross and inexcusable 
blunder. The conspirators were not taken in concealment, but 
in open fight. Father Garnet was never seen, and was never 
alleged to have been seen, in their company. So far from 
being found with them, he was apprehended nearly three 
months later; being captured at Hendlip, in Worcestershire, 
on the very day on which they were being hanged in London. 
As to the second point, no Jesuit alive at the time of the 
Powder Plot has been beatified. As to the third, the confession 
quoted as Garnct’s was not his, but was derived from those 
eminent historical authorities, the Protestant Observer and the 
Rock, which, by judicious suppressions and interpolations, had 
made him say the exact opposite of what he actually did. 

It might possibly be imagined that such an answer would 
be allowed to have something in it; but, of course, nothing of 
the kind. “ How,” asked my opponent, “does this affect the 
general fact?” Then, in righteous indignation, he continued : 
“I am weary of the quibbling Romanist writers. The notorious 
truth is that the Jesuits were the master conspirators throughout 
Elizabeth’s and James’s reigns. They passed through the 
country with Papal Bulls upon their persons inciting to treason. 
...In brief, in these two reigns they fought to establish the 
Pope as the supreme arbiter of the fortunes of our island.” 
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This is a fair specimen of the time-honoured fashion of 
treating history as a game of hunt the slipper. It is mere 
quibbling to examine the truth of this or that, when the 
“general fact” being “notorious” requires neither proof nor 
investigation ; it is useless to treat matters in detail, when they 
may be summarily dealt with “in brief.” No Jesuit, indeed, 
was ever found with a Papal Bull about him, inciting to 
rebellion; but, what of that? These are mere pcettifogging 
particulars, which the larger mind of the traditional historian 
regards with silent contempt. 

Neither must it be supposed that writers of greater name 
and weight are exempt from the influence of the same principle, 
though they do not, of course, profess it in its bald and naked 
simplicity. Instances in point are not far to seek. I confine 
myself, however, to such authors as have, and deservedly so, a 
high position, whose honesty of purpose is unquestionable, who 
would not willingly’ set down what they do not themselves 
thoroughly believe, but who, at the same time, under the 
thraldom of immemorial prejudice, receive unhesitatingly as 
true, when Catholics are concerned, what they would certainly 
reject, if it came to them on similar evidence, in regard of any- 
thing else. | 

It is abundantly evident that, for all their good-will and 
desire to do justice by all, such historians are wholly unable 
to appreciate the motives which, during the period of which 
we are speaking, animated the men who strove to keep alive 
in England the embers of the ancient faith. They see that the 
missionary priests endured all hardships, and braved all dangers, 
leading a hunted life, with a price on their head like wolves, 
and with almost a certainty that sooner or latcr they would 
have to face the horrors of a prison, or the ghastly butchery 
of the scaffold. What motive could have been powerful enough 
to sustain such efforts? That all was done for love of the souls 
of men—that the salvation of their countrymen appeared to the 
missioners a thing of sufficient worth to be bought with blood— 
that communion with God’s Church was in their eyes the most 
precious heritage of Englishmen, to be preserved to them at all 
costs—such an explanation appears to modern wisdom wholly 
and obviously ridiculous, There must have been something 
behind—something which the world, if it cannot sympathize 
with it, can at least understand. The external triumph of the 
Church, the restoration of its ancient prerogatives and splendour 
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—like that restitution of the Kingdom of Israel of which the 
Jews dreamed—this alone can have been the object for which 
so long and so pertinaciously men toiled and suffered; and 
accordingly with this key are the dark places of history 
unlocked, and a rational account is afforded of conduct other- 
wise inexplicable.! 

Thus Mr. Gardiner, who not only stands in the front rank 
of our historians, but is conspicuous for his fair-mindedness, 
when speaking of Mary Queen of Scots, and the danger to 
Queen Elizabeth which she inevitably occasioned, writes as 
follows: “While Mary was lying within the walls of an English 
prison, her name became a tower of strength to the Papal party 
throughout Europe. ... Every tear she dropped put a sword 
into the hands of the Pope and the Spaniard. .. . Jesuits and 
missionary priests swarmed over from the Continent, and 
whispered hopes of victory in the ears of their disciples. 
Incessant attempts were made to assassinate Elizabeth.”? 
Presently he adds: “We shake our heads incredulously when 
we hear a priest from Douai urging that he was merely a poor 
missionary, that he was a loyal subject to the Queen, and that, 
if success attended his undertaking, it would be followed by no 
political change.” 

All this, assuredly, does not smack of sober isto I will 
only remark that it is not in Mr. Gardiner’s best style, and that 
he does not write thus when dealing with any other topic. I 
prefer to continue my examination in connection with one of 
the “innumerable attempts” to assassinate Elizabeth of which 
he has spoken, as it is related by another writer. This is the 
author of Annals of England} a handbook which has received 
the zmprimatur of no less an authority than Bishop Stubbs, 
who, having read it as it passed through the press, without 
pledging himself to every date or every view that is found in it, 
testifies to its general accuracy and great usefulness, and to his 


* This same point appears from the first to have perplexed non-Catholics. The 
Ambassador at Paris, Sir Thomas Parry, writing to the Earl of Salisbury, Nov. 28, 
1605, gives an interesting account of a conversation with the celebrated Pére Cotton, 
confessor to Henri IV. Speaking of the missionaries in England, he says: “I 
demanded of him what their errand and purpose was, and why they departed not 
the realm, upon sundry warnings and proclamations.” Cotton replied, ‘‘ The zeal to 
do good in their calling is more dear to them than their life, they are natural 
Englishmen, and desire to save such of their blood and alliance as they may.” (P.R.O. 
France, bundle 132.) 

3 History of England, 1605—1642, i. 14. 

3 Parker and Co., 1876. Library Edition. 
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belief that it is the most valuable compendium of our history 
that we possess ; adding that he himself and Professor Goldwin 
Smith proved its utility as a handbook in their lectures. It 
may, moreover, be freely admitted that in general the book 
fully merits such high commendation, and on that account do 
I cite it. It must be remembered that it is a compendium, 
-which, within the limits of 543 pages, sketches English history 
from the year 57 B.C. to the death of Queen Anne. It cannot 
therefore be expected to enter into minor details, or, if it does 
so, they must be taken to be of some special importance. One 
incident treated at abnormal length is the treason of Squires, 
-of which we have the following account: “Edward Squyer, 
convicted of attempting to poison the queen, is executed, 
Nov. 13 (1598).”! Then in a note is added: “ He was a soldier 
_on board Essex’s fleet against the Azores in the preceding year, 
„and being taken prisoner, was, according to his indictment, 
induced to undertake the task of killing the queen, by the 
persuasion of one Walpole, an English priest, in the service of 
Philip of Spain. Walpole is recorded to have administered the 


Eucharist to him, and assured him that if he succeeded ‘he. 


should be a glorious saint in heaven.’ Then he embraced him, 
‘throwing his left arm about his neck, and making the sign of 
the cross on his head, saying, God bless thee and give thee 
strength, my son, and be of good courage: I will pawn my soul 
for thine, and thou shalt have my prayers both dead and alive, 
_and full pardon of all thy sins.’” 

Now, what is the truth about the affair, thus selected for 
such exceptional prominence? Of this same treason of Squires, 
Dr. Lingard observes,? “If Titus Oates had never existed, the 
history of this ridiculous plot would suffice to show how easily 
the most absurd fictions obtain credit, when the public mind is 
under the influence of religious prejudice.” The story, which 
_ brought the unhappy man to the gallows, was that Walpole, 
who I may remark, was a Jesuit, had sent him over from Spain, 
to poison the pommel of Queen Elizabeth’s saddle, and the 
seat of the chair on which the Earl of Essex used to sit. 
Squires stoutly denied the allegation, till he had been for five 
hours on the rack,? and then, though he had himself compounded 
the poison, he could not remember what it was. There was 
opium in it, he knew, and “white mercury water,” but the other 
three ingredients, presumably the more potent, had escaped his 

1 P, 365. > History of England, vil, NoteCC. _ > Ibid. p. 58%. 
VOL. LXXXVIL | E 
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memory.! He was able, however, to say, that the mixture, 
‘whatever it was, after being compounded, had to be put in 
an earthen pot and set a month in the sun; and as to its 
efficacy, “he saith that he applied part of it to a whelp of 
one Edwardes of Greenwich, and never saw the whelp after, 
and thinks it died thereof.” If there were nothing else, the 
ludicrous scene enacted in court at his trial would sufficiently 
discredit the whole affair. “One of the Counsel for the Crown,” 
says Lingard,? “represented with great pathos the danger of 
‘Elizabeth ; but his feelings grew too big for utterance ; he burst 
into a flood of tears, and was compelled to sit down. The next 
who rose was more successful. His task was to describe her 
wonderful escape from the venom on the saddle. It was as 
evidently a miracle as any recorded in Holy Writ, ‘For albeit 
the season was hot, and the veins open to receive any malign 
tainture, yet her body felt no distemperature, nor her hand no 
“more hurt than Paul’s did when he shook off the viper into the 
fire?” After such tragedies, it is somewhat of a bathos to hear 
‘from a contemporary, Goodman, Anglican Bishop of Gloucester, 
‘that “the Queen did seldom ride or use a saddle,” for which, 
and other reasons, he says of the story, “it was a thing so 
incredible that I took no heed of it.... All I can say is, I 
‘heard a justice, one that had as much employment and as able 
a man as any other justice whatsoever, speak very scoffingly of 
it.” Neither must it be forgotten, as Father Garnet reminded 
his judges, that Squires was a Protestant, and therefore not 
` exactly the man to win the confidence of a Jesuit. Much more 
might be said concerning this preposterous plot, and its still more 
preposterous “discovery,” but this may suffice, to indicate the 
true character of an incident selected for such exceptional treat- 
“ment as we have seen. I am, however, tempted to quote the 
‘remark of Father Walpole, in his indignant disclaimer, “The 
world is now grown over well acquainted with the tales of, 
queen-killing, as likewise that these bruites are inductions to 
-the killing of such innocent servants of God as light into the 
‘hands and power of the bloodthirsty.” 

-< Another interesting and instructive example of the manner 
-in which things are taken for granted, when Catholics are 
-econcerned, by those who usually plume themselves, and with 


-* 4 Foley, Records, ii. 244. : 
2 P., 582. 3 Court of King James (Edit. Brewer), p. 156. 
* The discoverte and confutation of a tragical fiction, &c. p. I4. 
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reason, upon their habits of research, is to be found in connection 
with the Gunpowder Plot. As everybody knows, the point 
which has most exercised the minds of historians, is whether 
Father Garnet had or had not any knowledge of that intended 
crime, obtained outside of the confessional. An argument 
which has been frequently adduced against him is, that on 
November ist, four days before the projected explosion, in a 
religious service, he used a Latin hymn wherein occurred the 
words, Gentem auferte perfidam credentium de finibus—‘ Take 
away the miscreant race from the realms of the faithful,” with 
obvious reference to the wholesale destruction of heretics which 
seemed impending. This hymn, the Protestant Speed informs 
us,! was in fact specially composed for the occasion by Garnet 
himself, and the learned Leopold von Ranke, of whom better 
things might be expected, evidently shares the same belief, 
adding that Garnet “interrupted” the service to introduce the 
effusion.? As a matter of fact, the hymn in question (Christe, 
Redemptor omnium) was then of great antiquity, being found— 
with the said verse—in three MSS. in the British Museum, 
all written before the Norman Conquest. Moreover, being 
appointed in the Roman Breviary for the feast of All Saints 
(Nov. Ist), it was on that same day said or sung by every 
priest in Christendom. Some modern authors appear to have 
obtained an inkling of the truth in this regard, amongst 
them Mr. Gardiner, though he quotes no higher authority on 
the subject than another Protestant writer, Mr. Jardine. But 
while acknowledging that the fact has some weight, he goes 
on to make the rather gratuitous remark, “There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that on this occasion it [the hymn] was 
sung with peculiar fervour.”* That is to say, although the 
incident, cited as evidence of Garnet’s complicity with the 
treason, is shown to be altogether irrelevant to the question, 
. yet so certain is it that he was an accomplice, and, apparently, 
not he alone but all the Catholics present, that we can have 
“no doubt” as to their behaviour. Once more, whatever 
mishaps may befall the minor particulars capable of examina- 
tion, the impalpable “general fact” remains “ notorious.” 

One other instance I must mention, and again with reference 
to Mr. Gardiner, and I repeat that I select him to furnish 


1 Historie, p. 1234. 3 History of England (Clarendon Press, 1875), i. 412. 
3 Viz., Jul. A. vi. f. 60; Vesp. D, xii. f. 94 b; Harl. 2961. f. 244. 
* History, i, 279. 
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examples, precisely because he is so eminent an historian, and 
in intention so scrupulously fair. Speaking of the same Father 
Garnet, and weighing the probabilities which tell for or against 
his innocence, Mr. Gardiner thus explains how it might easily 
be that the Jesuit Superior should have tacitly favoured, or 
at least permitted, so atrocious an action as that contemplated 
by Catesby and his associates. “Garnet,” he writes, “no doubt 
had, as it were, an official conscience. He might to a great 
extent succeed in bringing himself into that frame of mind 
which his duty required him to be in.” In other words, whatever 
may be doubtful, this is to be assumed as certain, that such 
criminal proceedings pertained to the official duties of the 
Catholic priesthood. 

The above illustrations, which might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, will perhaps serve to indicate the general nature of the 
influence exercised by the Protestant Tradition upon the writing 
of history. I now proceed to a more minute scrutiny of one 
particular episode. 

There can be no doubt that nothing has done more to 
prejudice the minds of our fellow-countrymen against the 
Catholics of this island, than the belief that the latter in post- 
Reformation days were not good Englishmen, and were ever 
ready to play into the hands of any foreign foe, and chiefly of 
the Spaniards. How persistent is this idea was evidenced upon 
an interesting occasion within the last two years. When in 
1894 the Centenary celebrations at Stonyhurst drew public 
attention to the history of that establishment, the first origins 
of which are to be sought three centuries ago at St. Omers, 
amongst many kindly and cordial notices which appeared in 
the Press, was a leading article in the Standard newspaper, 
which, while fully acknowledging the loyalty and patriotism of 


1 History, i. 276. This remark testifies to the vitality of a misconception long 
prevalent, and propagated afresh by the veracious Dr. Littledale. In the Znstitute 
of the Society of Jesus it is said that a precept under obedience, avails, in certain 
cases, inducere obligationem ad peccatum, i.e., as is evident from the context, 
disobedience becomes sinful. The phrase, however, has been taken to mean, that 
such a precept can oblige the person commanded to perform a sinful act ;’ which is 
directly contrary to the first principles of Catholic doctrine, and to the explicit 
language of the said Zzstitute, whereby the province of obedience is expressly limited 
to that in which there is neither sin nor shadow of sin. In the first edition of his 
Student's History of England, Mr. Gardiner formally stated the doctrine in its 
erroneous form, but his attention being called to the truth of the matter, he was at 
pains to correct the mistake, and he has in later editions cancelled the passage. 

3 July 26, 1894. oO | 
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Stonyhurst men of the present, could not refrain from drawing 
a contrast, to the disadvantage of the past. “When Father 
Parsons,’ it was said, “the famous Jesuit scholar and plotter, 
founded in 1592 the Seminary of St. Omer for the education of 
English and Irish Catholics, he did a great work for the cause 
of learning. . . . Necessary in their day [such colleges] rendered 
an indifferent service to the native land of those who had been 
driven to seek entrance to these refuges of a persecuted faith. 
They bred up men with English names but foreign feelings, 
bitter at the thought of being excluded from sharing in the 
traditions of the land of which they knew so little, besides 
hatching an evil brood of conspirators against the mother- 
country.” Not improbably, the writer of such a paragraph 
would be astonished to learn that English Catholics of the 
nineteenth century do not relish an intended compliment which 
dissociates them from their brethren of three hundred years 
ago, men whom they venerate as confessors of the faith, which in 
evil days they preserved for us. We are loth to believe that they 
who were so good Catholics could be other than good English- 
men, and at least demand clear and convincing proof before 
we subscribe to a charge which if substantiated would cruelly 
outrage our most cherished ideals. 

I do not wish to deal in “general facts,” and shall not 
attempt to treat the broad question of Catholic loyalty or dis- 
loyalty as a whole. Neither do I propose at present to discuss 
the individual case of such men as Cardinal Allen, Nicholas 
Sander, and Father Parsons himself, who are commonly 
assumed to have merited such epithets as we have heard 
applied to the last named amongst them: though about him I 
shall have to say something presently. But “general facts,” to 
be worth anything, must be based on individual facts specifically 
established, and requiring to be examined one by one. I wish 
to look into the evidence respecting an alleged incident, supposed 
to furnish a notorious and undeniable instance of Catholic 
practices, and their treasonable character, and to inquire how 
far the facts bear out such a view. Unless I am much mistaken, 
no very profound investigation will be necessary to manifest 
the utter worthlessness of the evidence they afford for any such 
purpose, and at the same time to illustrate, once more, the 
strange lack of the critical spirit, which writers, usually nothing 
if not critical, are wont to display when Catholics are in 
question ; while, which is still more important, instructive 
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suspicions are suggested as to the methods whereby evidence 
of this kind was in the first instance produced. 

What is known as the “Spanish Treason,” includes two 
distinct but closely-connected actions, one of which occurred at 
the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the other at the 
beginning of that of King James. I must begin by briefly 
summarizing the story. A little more than a year before the 
Queen died, that is, towards the close of 1601, Thomas Winter, 
afterwards a principal actor in the Gunpowder Plot, went to 
Spain, to make arrangements with Philip III. for an invasion of 
England. After the accession of King James, Christopher Wright, 
another of the Powder Plot men, was despatched on a like 
errand. Those who instigated both to go, were Lord Monteagle, 
Catesby, and Tresham, all afterwards, in one way or another, 
connected with the Powder Plot, and, most important of all, 
Father Garnet. In company with Winter went another Jesuit, 
Father Greenway. Finally, about ten months after Wright's 
journey, the notable Guy Faukes himself was sent to Spain 
from Flanders, by a third Jesuit, Father Baldwin, to expedite 
the business. It is the connection of these three Jesuit Fathers 
with the affair which alone gives it any importance or signifi- 
cance. The other actors, Catesby, Monteagle, Tresham, Winter, 
Wright, and Faukes, are known to have been reckless and 
turbulent men, constantly implicated in dangerous enterprises, 
and even though it should clearly appear that they acted as is 
alleged, their conduct could not in justice be held to compro- 
mise the general body of English Catholics. But with Garnet, 
Greenway, and Baldwin, the case is altogether different. If they 
took part in such an affair, their conduct goes far to justify 
the prejudice of Englishmen against the whole body of the 
missionary priests; while for themselves in particular, what they 
are found to have done once, they may reasonably be suspected 
of having been ready to do again, and accordingly the assumed 
certainty of their complicity with this treason has, not unnaturally, 
weighed heavily against them’ in regard of the Gunpowder 
conspiracy, which was its sequel. One other fact must be 
mentioned, which is generally regarded as conclusive upon this 
point. On the accession of James I., Father Garnet thought it 
well to take out a general pardon of all offences prior to that 
event, a precaution, it is said, tantamount to an acknowledgment 
of his guilt. | 

Before proceeding to the investigation of these allegations, it 
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must be premised that, as usual in such cases, there is doubtless 
a foundation of fact. Stories of this kind could not, if they 
were to obtain any credit, be purely fictitious. To seize upon 
something that actually happened, and dexterously to embroide- 
it, as the French saying is, with what altogether changes its 
complexion, this was the art practised by many skilful adepts in 
the days of which we speak. Undoubtedly, Winter and Wright, 
at least, went to Spain, and, possibly, when there they entered 
into negotiations of a seditious nature: undoubtedly, too, 
Father Garnet gave them letters of introduction to Cresswell, an 
English Jesuit resident in Spain. It must however be remem- 
bered, that while he utterly dented all knowledge of any 
political purpose connected with their journey, he declared that 
it was his practice to write such letters on behalf of any 
Catholics going abroad, for whom they were asked; and that 
as to Christopher Wright, he did not know him even by sight. 
We must therefore go beyond these admitted facts, if we are to 
form a sound opinion. 

It would however appear that our historians have considered 
this unnecessary. Mr. Jardine, discussing the question of Father 
Garnet’s guilt or innocence in regard of the Gunpowder Plot, 
writes as follows :! “ Garnet was the friend of Catesby, Thomas 
Winter, and Greenway. He had avowedly participated with 
them in two previous capital treasons, one immediately before, 
the other immediately after, the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
which he himself considered so serious, that he thought it 
necessary to shelter himself from punishment by a pardon.” 
Mr. Jardine dwells repeatedly elsewhere on this last circum- 
stance. Mr. Gardiner takes it for granted that Garnet, even 
if he did not fully approve the object of Winter's mission, 
was at least acquainted with it, when he recommended him to 
Creswell? and elsewhere, speaking of the Powder Treason, 
plainly declares :* “That Garnet was fully aware that violence 
of some kind was contemplated, it is impossible to doubt. It is 
equally clear that he had no objection on principle to such a 
movement.” Even Lingard, whose historical insight is so keen, 
expresses no misgivings as to the truth respecting the nature 
of the missions of Winter and Wright, and the connection 
of Garnet with both.4 Tierney is equally convinced,’ and in his 
Life of a Conspirator a Catholic writer of the present day 


3 Gunpowder Plot, p. 304. 2 History, i. 99. 3 Ibid. 275. 
* History, vii. 9. 8 Dodd’s Church History, iv. 8, note. € P, 52. . 
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adopts the story in its traditional form. There are, however, 
various arguments which suggest a different conclusion, and 
these have now to be examined. 

We must begin with a fuller statement of the official story, 
which shall be given in its most authentic form, that in which it 
was presented by Sir Edward Coke, the Attorney-General, on 
occasion of the trial of the Powder conspirators. In his curious 
laboured fashion he related its particulars to this effect :1 


First, in December, 1601, did Henry Garnet, Oswald Greenway, 
Robert Catesby, Francis Tresham, and others, employ Thomas Winter 
` into Spain, for the general good of the Roman Catholic cause, and 
by him did Garnet write letters in that behalf to Father Cresswell, 
a Jesuit, residing in Spain. With Thomas Winter did Greenway, the 
Jesuit, go as an associate and confederate in that conspiracy. The 
message (which was principally committed to Winter) was that he 
should make a proposition and request to the King of Spain, that the 
King would send an army into England, and that the forces of the 
Catholics in England should be prepared to join with him; and because 
that in all attempts upon England the greatest difficulty was ever found 
to be the transportation of horses, the Catholics of England would 
assure the King of Spain, to have always in readiness, “two thousand 
horses armed at all points for the service of the war.”? Winter and 
Greenway, by means of Father Cresswell, had speech with the King’s 
Ministers, Lerma and Miranda; the King himself willingly embraced 
the motion; and Winter having attended the progress of the Court 
throughout the summer of 1602, this answer was finally given him: 
That the King would bestow one hundred thousand crowns to that 
use, and would set foot in England the next spring, desiring, however, 
to have certain advertisement if in the mean time the Queen should 
die. Thomas Winter, laden with these hopes, returned to England 
about a month before Christmas, 1602. | 

On the 24th of March following, Queen Elizabeth died, and James I. 
peacefully succeeded. Presently after, Christopher Wright was sent by 
the same Garnet, Catesby, and Tresham, both to carry the news of her 
Majesty’s death, and to continue the aforesaid negotiation that Winter 
had dealt in: and, about two months later, Faukes was, for the same 
purpose, employed out of Flanders, by Sir William Stanley, Hugh 
Owen, and Baldwin, the Jesuit, and was specially commissioned to 
inform King Philip that James was like to run the same course with 


1 The speech is given in State Trials. Coke likewise told the story over again 
in the arraignment of Father Garnet, his second version being found in an abbreviated 
form /éid., and more at large i ina HCOMLEM POH ANY report. (Brit, Mus. MSS. Add. 21203, 
Plut. ciii. f. 26.) 

3 MS. report, ut sup. 
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Catholics which the late Queen did. By this time, however, there 
was peace between England and Spain, and the envoys were curtly 
informed that nothing could be done. 


' Such is the story presented to us, and historians have been 
unable wholly to ignore some of the difficulties which it 
presents. In the first place, it is certain that, whatever was 
undertaken, one of the chief persons concerned was Lord 
Monteagle, who plays so important a part in the history of the 
Gunpowder Plot, and that the Government did all in their 
power to conceal this fact ; for they carefully, but ineffectually, 
endeavoured to obliterate his name in the documents dealing 
with the subject.! Moreover, the dates given are hard to under-. 
stand, and Mr. Gardiner places Winter’s mission some months | 
later than it is said to have occurred.2 Mr. Jardine perceives 
that, for a reason which will presently appear, Tresham and 
Monteagle cannot possibly have been concerned with the 
sending of Christopher Wright or Faukes.® Neither is it easy 
to account for the fact that no attempt was made to execute the 
projected scheme: and historians‘ have been obliged to explain 
that the plans of the confederates were frustrated by the death 
of Elizabeth, that is, by the very event which was to have set 
them in motion. . | 
In spite of these drawbacks, however, as has been said, the 
story told by the Government of the day has in substance been 
accepted without demur ; and yet there is much in it so extra- 
ordinary, as to make it hard to understand how suspicion has 
not been excited. 
‘In the first place, the men alleged to have concocted the 
design were private individuals, of little importance and in no 
position to influence their fellow Catholics. What they were 
able to do in this direction was clearly shown when, very 
shortly afterwards, they attempted to stir up a rebellion in 
fonnection with the Gunpowder Plot. Then, except for the 
small handful of actual accomplices, thirteen in all, they were 
hot joined by a single individual ; and so little in touch were 
they with Catholics of rank and station, as to have doomed 
them to destruction along with the others. Yet, we are told, 
one of these men, going to the King of Spain with no better 


: .) Viz., in Winter’s declaration of November 25, and Tresham’s confession of 
November 29, 1605. 
~ 2 History, i. 99. 3 Gunpowder Plot, p. 80. 

t E.g., Tierney, Dodd’s Church History, iv. 8. 
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credentials than could be furnished by the rest, was received 
and treated as an Ambassador ; a most grave political act being 
undertaken on the strength of his engagements. Then, with 
the recollections of the Armada not more than twelve years old, 
the King airily proposes to land an army in England within the 
next six months, as if this were the sort of thing he could do 
whenever the fancy took him. More remarkable still, he makes 
no preparations for any such enterprise. For the Armada, 
Philip II. had strenuously made ready during ten years. That 
Philip III. did nothing during the few months at his disposal, 
we shall presently see some interesting evidence. Apart from 
this, however, the fact that the English Government had no 
-knowledge of coming danger, is proof enough, for we are told 
by his panegyrist, Sir Robert Naunton,! that Cecil, the English. 
Minister, was not only “ his craft's master in foreign intelligence 
and for domestic affairs,” but especially knew “from his own” 
what were the Spaniard’s preparations in all his ports, what 
ships he had in each, what were their burthens, their prepara- 
tions, and their destination. | 

No less inexplicable is the conduct of the home conspirators. 
We have seen that they undertook to supply the Spanish army 
with horses, this being commonly the main difficulty in 
invasions of England, which would seem to imply that such 
invasions were of frequent occurrence. Afterwards, on occasion 
of their own rising, already mentioned, they could not raise a 
couple of score of horses, and were not above breaking into the 
stable of a small cavalry trainer, at Warwick, and stealing nine 
or ten. But here we find them pledging themselves to have 
two thousand always in readiness, and fully equipped. Yet, 
like the King of Spain himself, they did nothing at all towards 
fulfilling their part of the bargain ; nor could by any possibility 
have done so, under the conditions of the time. 

_ But there are other considerations still more weighty. The 
object of the conspirators was the exclusion from the throne of 
the King of Scots, and the substitution of the King of Spain, 
or, more probably, of his sister the Infanta. Yet, when the 
Crown fell vacant, what was their conduct? Monteagle and 
Tresham, with his brother Lewis, were among those who, before 
the new Sovereign was proclaimed, forcibly seized the Tower of 
London and held it in the name of King James; while Tresham’s 
father, Sir Thomas, a very conspicuous Catholic, at considerable 

1 “ Fragmenta Regalia.” (Harleian Miscellany, ii. 106.) . 
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risk to himself, and in opposition to the local magistrates and 
populace, proclaimed James at Northampton.! A few days later, 
we find Garnet writing to Parsons, who of all men must have 
been in his secrets, that, with the new reign, a golden time of 
freedom had appeared; that there is a great consent of Catholics 
in the King’s proclaiming, all earnestly hoping that no foreign 
princes will strive against his peaceable possession of the 
kingdom. | 

It is thus obvious that the circumstantial evidence suggests 
difficulties so grave as to demand the most unimpeachable and 
incontrovertible testimony on the other side. When, however, 
we turn to examine the documentary proofs, on which the whole 
story rests, we cannot but be astonished at the facile manner in 
which it has been accepted. | 

Of the persons said to have been implicated in the Spanish 
negotiations, Father Garnet, as has been seen, consistently denied 
all share, so far as he was himself concerned. From Catesby, 
Wright, and Greenway no evidence was ever obtained ; Catesby 
and Wright having been slain in the field, and Greenway never 
falling into the hands of the Government. As for Monteagle, 
extraordinary pains were taken to keep his name out of the 
documents, and no testimony of his has ever been cited. 

There remain Thomas Winter, Tresham, and Faukes. Of 
these, so far as this particular transaction is concerned, Winter 
was much the most important witness, as being the agent to 
whom its conduct was chiefly entrusted. It is a most singular 
and inexplicable circumstance, that he is likewise the one from 
whom no evidence whatever is forthcoming. This is the more 
remarkable, as he undoubtedly gave an account of his Spanish 
expedition, for we have the following letter from Waad, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, to Cecil, November 26, 1605 :% “It 
may please your Lordship, Thomas Winter hath set down in 
writing of his own hand, as he was directed, the course of his 
employment into Spain, which I send your Lordship herein 
enclosed.” But of the said enclosure no trace is to be found. 
Moreover, that virulent controversialist, Bishop Abbot, who 
omits to cite nothing that tells for his purpose, refers to this 


1 Jardine, Gunpowder Plot, p. 17. It is the above circumstance which induces 
Mr. Jardine to deny the complicity of Monteagle and Tresham in the mission of 
Christopher Wright. 

2 Stonyhurst MS, Anglia, April 16, 1603. 

3 British Museum MSS. Add. 6178, 86 (Copy of original at Hatfield). 
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document of Winter's, but quotes no word of it'—a sufficient 
proof that from his point of view it was not satisfactory. 

Besides this, Winter made but one declaration which can, 
by possibility, refer to the affair in question.? This is a brief 
note, of six lines, in which he refers to a message sent to him 
by Monteagle, Catesby, and Tresham, but does not say about 
what, nor make any mention of Spain. Neither, which is more 
important, does he mention either Greenway or Garnet. It 
must also be remarked, that in another confession, he speaks of 
a journey of his to Rome, in 1599. In the document which 
we are considering, the name of Monteagle has been partly 
erased, and partly concealed, by a piece of paper very carefully 
pasted over it. 

As for Tresham, he, like Catesby and Wright, was for ever 
silent when the Government promulgated its account of the 
matter; having died in the Tower, December 23, 1605. We 
have, however, two documents in his name which touch our 
present point. The first of these is a confession, dated December 
10, 1605.4 In this, “being demanded whether ever he was 
acquainted with any negotiation in Spain for bringing over 
forces into England; with promise that the Catholics of England 
should assist the King, answereth that he utterly denieth it.” 
Being pressed, and threatened with “ill usage,” he proceeds to 
acknowledge that Winter went to Spain with his privity, though 
saying nothing of the object with which he went. He also con- 
fesses, or is represented as confessing, that Garnet and Greenway 
“were drawn to be acquainted with Winter’s employment into 
Spain, to give more credit unto it ;” but he says no word of any 
knowledge on their part as to any purpose with which Winter 
may have been so employed, and explicitly denies that to his 
own knowledge Greenway accompanied him. But this is by 
no means all. The document has been cited by historians as 
though it were obviously straightforward and above suspicion. 
In fact, it is of such a character as to forfeit all authority, having 
been manifestly and unscrupulously tampercd with. Much 
has been scored out. The name of Lord Monteagle has, again, 
been elaborately concealed, and the name of Greenway substi- 
tuted by an interlineation. In every other case, where the name 
of this Father is mentioned, it has been similarly interlined, as 


1 Antilogia, 123 6. l 
2 November 25, 1605. Gunpowder Plot Book, 117. 3 January 17, 1605-6. 
* Gunpowder Plot Book, 152. . 
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it seems in Sir Edward Coke’s own hand, while changes in the 
original construction of sentences, necessitated by such addition, 
have been made. | | 

Tresham, as has been said, made a second dcclaration.! 
This was dictated when he was on the point of death, and in 
it he solemnly retracted what he had said concerning Garnet, 
as having been extorted only by threat of torture, and 
although further statements therein made are held to be so 
manifestly false as to discredit the whole, it is not too much 
to say that this asseveration deserves at least as much weight 
as the confession previously discussed. Tresham adds the 
significant information, that when he asked .to see his said 
former confession, “Mr. Lieutenant told me I should not, 
unless I would enlarge it, which he did perceive I had no 
meaning to do.” | 

It thus appears that the testimony of Winter and Tresham, 
far from availing to dissipate the doubts suggested by other 
considerations, tends rather to intensify them. There remains 
only Guy Faukes, and undoubtedly he is the authority chiefly 
quoted, as being much fuller and more explicit than the others. 
This is, however, a circumstance not without difficulties of its 
own, for it is not very easy to believe that Faukes was ever sent 
to Spain at all. He was a perfectly obscure man, serving as a 
soldier of fortune in the Archduke’s army, and quite unknown 
to English Catholics at home. Moreover, the time when he is 
represented as having gone to report on the violent proceedings 
of James towards his co-religionists, was just that when their 
hopes of the King were highest, on account of the delusive 
promise of his early policy. How complete a stranger to them 
was Faukes, is shown by the fact, that when, early in the Powder 
proceedings, the conspirators wished to enlist the services of 
some military man, and for that purpose despatched to Flanders 
the same Thomas Winter, he had no acquaintance with Faukes, 
and had to seek an introduction.2 However this may be, 
Faukes was apparently willing and able to tell much about the 
transactions in Spain: how Winter and Greenway were sent 
thither, what took place between them and the King, and that 
the promised army was to land at Milford Haven ;* how 


1 Gunpowder Plot Book, 210. 
* Declaration of Thomas Winter, November 23, 1605. 
3 November 25, 1605. 
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Christopher Wright was subsequently employed ;! how he 
himself was finally despatched by Father Baldwin, Stanley and 
Owen ;2 and how Baldwin told him about the two thousand 
horses to be provided by the English Catholics? It will be 
perceived that Baldwin is made to speak of these some months 
after the accession of King James, when, as Mr. Jardine is obliged 
to allow, two at least of the original plotters had adopted a 
quite contrary policy. 

It must further be observed, as a most extraordinary and 
inexplicable circumstance, these confessions being of such 
extreme and indeed unique importance, that whereas they are 
said to have been taken before the Lords Commissions, no trace 
of them whatever is to be found in the State Paper Office. He 
who searches beneath the surface of this portion of English 
history will speedily accustom himself to find that of documents 
supremely important in a certain direction, the originals are not 
to be discovered among our Records; but in these instances we 
have not even acopy. For our knowledge of these depositions, 
a fact which does not seem to have occurred to historians as 
of any moment, we are wholly dependent on the transcripts 
preserved among the Tanncr MSS. at Oxford,‘ and in Bishop 
Abbott’s Antilogia, a violent and thoroughly partisan work, in 
many respects absolutely dishonest. When we consider how 
much supremely important evidence of a certain kind inevitably 
comes only upon the same authority, it is quite impossible to 
treat it as deserving even as much weight as that officially 
transmitted by the statesmen in power. We have among the 
Public Records no less than eleven statements and declarations 
by Faukes, made at periods extending over two months, some 
‘before and some after these alleged utterances, and dealing with 
all manner of questions, but in none of them is there any 
‘mention or suggestion of the above matters. Neither can it 
escape notice, that in the versions given of what are evidently 
‘meant for the same confessions, our two copyists are altogether 
‘at variance. f 

There is a still more important circumstance, which would 
appear, though notorious, to have escaped the notice of 
historians. It is obvious that, if any reliance were to be placed 


1 This appears from a separate examination assigned to the same day. 
2 Ibid, 

3 Tanner MSS. Nov. 30. 
4 lxxv. 141, &e. 
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upon the statements attributed to Faukes, the Jesuit Baldwin 
was clearly guilty of high treason. This Father was afterwards 
proclaimed as a known accomplice of the Gunpowder con- 
spirators, a reward being offered for his capture; and even if 
this charge could not have been substantiated, his dealings 
with Faukes should abundantly have sufficed to condemn him. 
But it so happens that, a few years later, Baldwin actually fell 
into the hands of his accusers, being arrested when passing 
through the Palatinate, in 1610, by the Elector Frederick VI., 
and handed over to the English Government, by whom he was 
at once thrown into the Tower.! As to what there occurred we 
have no official information, a sufficient testimony that there was 
none to give; but he was certainly subjected to searching 
examinations, it is said upon the rack.? After a confinement of 
almost eight years, he was set at liberty,’ a fact conclusive for his 
acquittal. We are informed that, upon his release, the Earl of 
Northampton, a nominal Catholic, congratulated him upon his 
honourable discharge, and upon the vindication of his own 
-character and that of his Order; also that, remaining for some 
days, prior to his departure, in the house of the Spanish 
Ambassador, he there openly wore his religious habit, and was 
visited by great numbers, who came both to see so unwonted a 
sight, and to offer him their respects. This significant circum- 
stance did not escape notice at the time. As a contemporary 
remarks,’ “And whereas the Protestants condemn some other 
‘Jesuits for this matter, and among them Father Baldwin, yet 
having him prisoner divers years, under their strictest examina- 
tion, they at last dismissed him as innocent and guiltless therein, 
and that with honour.” 

The undeniable circumstances of Father Baldwin’s case thus 
undoubtedly afford an absolute refutation of the evidence upon 
which the accepted history of the Spanish Treason is supposed 
‘to rest, in spite of a notable argument officially adduced as 
‘quite unanswerable. After the Gunpowder Plot, the extradition 
was demanded of Baldwin and another Englishman named 
‘Owen, as having been concerned therein. The authorities in 


1 Sir Ralph Winwood went to meet him at Dusseldorf. (Dom. James T. Wii. 46.) 
Under date of October 8, 1610, is a warrant to pay £120 to Sir John Burlacy and 
Captain Barnaby Dewhurst for conveying him thence to London. (Warrant Book, ii. 
P. 176.) | 

3 Oliver, Collectanea, sub nom. ; Foley, Records, vol. iv. 120, note. 

3 The warrant for his discharge is dated June 15, 1618. 

* Foley, Records, iii. 509. 5 English Protestants’ Plea, p. 59- 
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Flanders, before granting it, not unreasonably desired to see the 
evidence against them. On this subject the Earl of Salisbury 
wrote to Edmondes, the Ambassador at Brussels (February 12, 
1605): “As for the particular depositions against Owen and 
Baldwin, which the Archdukes desire to have a sight of, you 
may let them know that it is a matter which can make but 
little to the purpose, considering that his Majesty already upon 
his royal word hath certified the Archdukes of their guilt.” 1 

What, however, is to be said on the redoubtable and damning 
fact of Father Garnet’s pardon? Undoubtedly he took one out, 
in January, 1604, as we learn from Sir Edward Coke’s speech 
on his trial, and from other evidence. Undoubtedly, too, as has 
been seen, this is quoted as unimpeachable evidence of his guilt. 
In reality, such an argument is not only preposterous, but 
ludicrous. In the first place, Father Garnet had indubitably 
committed many acts which, though perfectly innocent in 
themselves, were rendered treasonable under the penal laws. 
As Sir Edward Coke, in the same speech, reminded the jury, his 
very coming to England, as a priest ordained beyond the seas, 
was held for a treason. So was his remaining there, and, still 
more, every exercise of his priestly functions which, during 
eighteen years, he had since performed—every Mass he had 
said, and every convert he had reconciled. Garnet sanguinely 
anticipated a new era, when such acts would no longer be con- 
sidered illegal; it was the merest prudence to preclude all 
possible trouble on account of what had been done while the 
laws were still in force. 

Moreover, if we are to adopt Mr. Jardine’s argument, that 
such a precaution implied the admission of “capital treason,” 
we shall have to acknowledge that England was well furnished 
with traitors. On such occasions all sorts and conditions of 
men were in the habit of providing themselves with general 
pardons of this description, in order to start the new reign with 
a clear score; the offences, thus wiped away, ranging from 
actual crimes to such as were merely technical. Had the 
applying for a pardon constituted an acknowledgment of treason 
properly so-called, it cannot be imagined that persons in general 
would so readily have accused themselves. The rolls containing 
the names of those to whom general pardons were granted on 
this particular occasion, that is, in the first year of King James,’ 


1 Stowe MSS. 168. 
2 Pardon Rolls, 1 Jac. I. Rec. Off. 698, 699. 
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about one hundred and twenty feet in length, contain some three 
thousand names, amongst which we find those of Lords of the 
Privy Council, and Bishops of the Establishment. It is likewise 
to be observed that among the offences for which such pardons 
availed, were zof included treasons plotted beyond the seas,! 
the very offence which the taking out of a pardon by Father 
Garnet has been assumed to prove ; while, apart from this fatal 
objection, the pardon, extending only to the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, could in no case have covered the business of 
Wright and Faukes, which took place under James. : 

This matter of the pardon has been mentioned by an 
English priest, who himself participated in the same, and who 
speaks thus: “ At his coming in, he (King James) set Catholics 
and priests at liberty, gave free pardons unto all of them, both 
priests and others, that would sue them forth, and pay four or 
five nobles at the most for them, to the Lord Chancellor. In 
those pardons he remitted both the guilt and the danger from 
priesthood, and much more than any of us had transgressed 
in... . In these pardons he pardoned whatsoever could be by 
any rigour interpreted to be within the danger of the law, both 
our coming into England, and abiding, and remaining there,” 
and so forth. | 

It would be difficult to find a more remarkable illustration 
of the potency of the anti-Catholic Tradition to warp the 
judgment of historians, otherwise fair-minded and capable, than 
is afforded in this instance, and of their practical acceptance of 
the principle that any stick will serve to beat a dog. 

In another article, evidence on the same points will be 
adduced from unpublished documents. 


J. G. 


1 Oldcorne’s Examination, March 25, 1606, Gunpowder Plot Book, 214. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PRIMERS furnished the faithful of 
their day with a scheme of popular devotion for lay-people 
which, in some of its aspects has almost, if not altogether passed 
away in England in the nineteenth century. They occupied a 
middle position between the aids to piety which was once 


content with a single prayer-book, and with nearly the minimum | 


of written or of printed devotional exercises ; and the spiritual 
helps which now well-nigh overpower an average Christian with 
their number and variety, with their wealth of detail, richness 
of indulgence, and multiplicity of object. The ancient Primers 
which sufficed for the wants of our ancestors in the Dowry 
of Mary during the ages of faith, contained certain elements 
which were considered essential in a book intended for popular 
use, and such elementary matter was supplemented by certain 
common forms and other prayers which were chiefly accidental 
and were not held to be of obligation, so to say, in the use of 
the volume. And of these ancient Primers, Mr. H. Littlehales 
has lately published a palmary example, in. the case of an 
exceptionally perfect form of an early fifteenth century manual, 
under the title of Zhe Primer, or the Lay-Folks' Prayer Book. 
Modern books of devotion, on the other hand, with one or more 
notable exceptions, under what name soever they be issued—and 
it is not needful to particularize any definite compilation—are 
composed of elements similar to the miscellaneous contents of 
the Primer, apart from its main characteristic devotion, which, 
of course, is the Office of our Blessed Lady. 

Thus the Seventeenth Century Primer combined the principal 
features both of the early fifteenth century volume, and of the 
present nineteenth century book. For, whilst it piously included 
the great lay devotion to Mary, the Primer of three centuries 
ago did not omit to add to this cardinal feature other devotions 
of a kindred character, as well as those of a sort which defy 
classification. It completed what may be termed the canon of 
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the old English Primer, by adding to the Haurs of the Blessed 
Virgin—printed as they were with luxuriant fulness for each of 
the three seasons recognized by the Little Office of Mary—the 
Offices for the Holy Dead, and the Gradual and the Penitential 
Psalms. And further, amongst other forms of prayer, it supplied 
two additional features which are unknown to the gencrality of 
modern religious manuals of prayer, though, of course, they can 
be found elsewhere, namely, the four-fold story of the Passion 
of Christ, and a rendering of the Breviary Hymns into English 
verse, for the course of the ecclesiastical year. The Seventeenth 
Century Primer, therefore, may fairly claim to be the completest 
form of a layman’s prayer-book which has yet been compiled. 
It occupies this position on the ground that it contains, 
whether in liturgical office or private devotion, whether in 
psalmody, hymnody or prose, almost in equal proportions of 
space, the ancient and authorized order of piety together with 
the more accidental and miscellaneous forms of prayer, which 
individually and still more collectively are the product of modern 
times. And it is a genuine cause for regrct that this thoroughly 
Catholic and liturgical book, be it printed in Latin and English, 
as were the earlier editions of these Primers, or printed in 
English only, with a bold type so as to make a goodly octavo 
tome of nearly six hundred pages, should have fallen to-day 
into complete desuetude. That this statement is no figure of 
speech may be gathered from the fact that, for considerably 
upwards of a century, no edition but one, and that only a local 
reprint, is known to have been published. Meantime, as copies 
of the Primer which now exist, and are accessible, chicfly in 
the great libraries of England, though others may be found in 
religious houses and in the libraries of old Catholic families, 
are comparatively few, it has been thought that some record of 
a past form of a devotional book may not be unacceptable to the 
readers of THE MONTH.! If the record should induce some 
competent person to reproduce the old book in a modern dress, 
such a result will be a gain to Catholic devotional literature. 


The Seventeenth Century Primers divide themselves into 
many different classes, according to the standpoint of the 


1 The question of Seventeenth Century Primers was incidentally and briefly 
treated in the issue of THE MONTH for July, 1895, under the heading ‘‘ Early 
English Catholic Hymnody.” The topic, however, seemed deserving of further and | 


fuller inquiry. 
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observer or analyst. They may be arranged in relation to 
their contents, or to their compilers, or again to the more 
material aspect of date, size, bulk, type, and place of issue. 
There are details also, which affect other items of comparison, 
for instance—the arrangement of their composite materials ; the 
translation adopted in the text, the mode of spelling, the 
language of certain prayers; or whether or not the books be 
illustrated, or printed in one language or in two. And, once 
more, there is the wide question of hymnology: what Office 
hymns or others may be included; what versions of the 
originals are rendered; are the translations new, or revised 
only; and who may be the translators of them? These 
Primers agree, with but few exceptions, in one aspect—that of 
practical anonymity. They are generally issued without any 
imprimatur, from an uncertain place of printing, by an unknown 
printer—even though names be given—and without any acknow- 
ledged editor of the prose, or translator of the poetry. Well- 
known initials, indeed, are suffixed to the Preface of the earliest 
edition of these books, and the masterly hand of a poet cannot 
be concealed in a version of the hymns appended to the last 
compiled edition. But of the intermediate issues of the Primers 
of the seventeenth century, with one exception, we remain in 
absolute ignorance on the question of authorship, though a 
highly improbable assumption has been made in respect to a 
portion of the hymns of one of these last named. The number 
of the reprints of the various editions issued during the century 
in question, is certainly large, though it be impossible, from the 
difficulty of obtaining definite information, or of visibly verifying 
statements concerning their number, to venture to calculate 
them. It may suffice to say that a trustworthy expert has 
calculated them at thirty different reprints ; and of these thirty 
the present writer either owns, or possesses references to, or has 
actually handled four or five-and-twenty. 

The element, however, in the compilation of the various 
Primers under consideration, which most easily lends itself to 
their differentiation and arrangement in classes, is the hymno- 
logical. Taking hymns, then, as the gauge to apply to each 
Primer in turn as it is discovered in an old Catholic library, or 
as it has found its way by good luck into the hands of an 
appreciative collector of old prayer-books, there appear to be 
four clearly marked and distinct translations of all the Breviary 
and of certain of the Missal hymns which were employed in the 
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Catholic books of devotion of the period in question. These 
four several versions have been traced backward by the present 
writer, and to the extent allowed by his limited opportunity, 
whether in Primer, Manual, Evensong, or Vespers’ Office, Mass, 
Holy Week Book, or lastly, the Garden of the Soul, to four 
corresponding years—1599, 1615, 1673, and 1706. Of these 
four dates, and of the Primers they may be made to typify, 
certain qualifications may be named, and some criticism may 
be anticipated. It may be repeated from a former hymnological 
article, that the volume of 1673 (formerly labelled 1685) was 
discovered anew in the spring of 1895 on the shelves of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, in reward for a search made for an 
earlier edition than the one supposed to be the original issue. 
Next, the edition of 1599—once held to be of five years later 
birth—is classed as a Seventeenth Century Primer, because it 
was probably printed so as to be first used during Advent in 
the opening year of that century, much in the same fashion as 
publishers at the present day issue new books for the season 
of any given year in the November or December previously, 
and date their volumes accordingly. Thirdly, the hymns, or the 
larger part of the hymns contained in the volume of 1706, were 
posthumously published, and were certainly translated before 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, at which date the great 
translator of many, if not of all the hymns died. Lastly, the 
book of 1615 will be noted below. These four editions may 
fitly be called the “four heads of families” of the Primer in 
the vernacular and of the seventeenth century. It will be 
convenient in the future to call the re-publication of these four 
editions as re-issues, or re-prints. 

It may tend to clearness and exactitude to place on record 
in the nineteenth century, and in outline, the actual contents of 
the devotional book which was a household word on the lips 
of our Catholic ancestors for the period of nearly one hundred 
years. A comparison between the following Table of Contents 
and the more severe and earlier form of devotion supplied to 
the worshipper outside the Holy Mass, on the one hand, and 
the more sumptuous fare provided by manuals of prayer in the 


present day, on the other, will indicate the medium place: 


occupied by these Primers in English devotional literature. 
The list may be considered to exhibit. the norm of such 
contents. Some of the editions of the four-fold family may be 
enriched with more features of piety; some may fall short of 
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this standard ; but, probably, all will be found to contain these 
elements of private prayer: 


A Kalendar. 

Table of moveable Feasts, according to the reformed Kalendar. 

Table of Feasts and Fasts. 

An Introduction to the Christian Faith; or the Sum of Christian 
doctrine. 

The Office of our Blessed Lady: i. From the Purification to 
Advent ; ii. During Advent; iii. From Advent to the Purification. 

Office, or Service for the Dead. 

The Gradual Psalms. 

The Seven Penitential Psalms. 

Prayers and Orisons to be said after the Litany, according to- 
diversity of times. 

Prayers to be said in the beginning of the congregation. 

Prayers to invocate the grace of the Holy Ghost. 

A Thanksgiving. 

Prayers for Journeys; or an Itenirarium. 

Office of the Holy Cross; with Hymns. 

Office of the Holy Ghost; with Hymns. 

A daily Exercise (including Ze lucis ante terminum). 

Prayers before and after Confession. 

Prayers before and after Holy Communion. 

Devout Prayers, or Meditations on the Passion. 

Prayers to the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. John. 

The Plaint of our Lady (Sadat Mater), with Prayers to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

Prayers of St. Gregory, St. Thomas Aquinas, and ones under 
divers conditions of life. 

The Creed of St. Athanasius. 

The Gospel of the Passion according to Saints Matthew, Mark, . 
Luke, and John. 

Hymns for the whole Year; from the Breviary. 

Antiphons, Verses, and Prayers of the principal Feasts for the 
whole Year. 

Prayers proper to Saints with their Antiphons and Versicles. 

Prayers Common to Saints. 

Manner how to serve the Priest at Mass. 


Such being the norm, or canon, of a Seventeenth Century 
Primer, some of the chief individual features, or peculiarities, of 
the several re-prints, or the variations which exist between this. 
table and the contents of successive re-issues, may be roughly 
catalogued as follows: 

1. The earliest born of the heads of families (1599) contains - 
a Preface “to the Christian Reader,’ by way of an apology,. 
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written in almost a defensive tonc, for introducing him to what 
at that date was apparently considered a new departure in 
devotional literature. It opens in these words: 


For the more utility of such of the English nation (and others using 
our language) as understand not the Latin tongue, it hath been thought 
convenient to publish in Latin and English the Primer, or Office of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, containing nothing but matter of prayer and 
devotion, and therefore not offensive to any, except it be in respect 
of the service of God according to the ancient faith of our Christian 
forefathers, who have continued in former ages (even as yet the most 
part of Christendom yet observeth) the worthy magnifying of His most 
Blessed Mother. 


After declaring some of the grounds for the worthy honours. 
ing of the Mother of God, the Preface continues: 


The due consideration whereof, as it must needs move those 
Christians to the performance of like ancient devotion unto her, so 
our Lord vouchsafe that others thereby may be moved, not only to 
cease to hate them for the continuance of her praise, but also to unite 
themselves and to concur in the honouring of that Blessed Mother, 
by whose intercession they may obtain mercy of that blessed fruit of 
her womb, her Son and our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


The Preface concludes thus: 


The Hymns in the Office of our Lady, as also those for the whole 
year (notwithstanding the difficulty) are so turned into English metre, 
as that they may be sung unto the same tunes in English that they 
bear in Latin. I wish that all may be to the increase of thy devotion, 
to the supreme honour of the most holy, glorious, and undivided 
Trinity, God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
and to the laud of the Blessed Virgin and all Saints. [This is signed, 
R(ichard) V(erstegan), and a postscript is added:] Vouchsafe, good 
Reader, to remember in thy prayers such as have furthered this work. 


The two earlier quotations from this address to the 
“Christian Reader” were clearly not written for: the reader 
who was Catholic. The like continually appears in the 
devotional books of this period and century. It is not without 
precedent that, in such works, two prefaces, or introductory, 
addresses, are made, one to the Catholic, and another to the 
non-Catholic or Protestant reader. This fact, which can easily 
be verified, forms yet another proof of what has been inci- 
dentally urged in these papers on Catholic Hymnology, namely, 
that the nation, within a century, or a century and a half of 
its change of religion by the State power, was very far indeed 
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from having become the Protestant people into which it has 
unhappily lapsed after three, or three and a half centuries. It 
has been previously shown how ill-equipped devotionally the 
dominant religion felt itself to be in the seventeenth century. 
The endless number of books and the large number of editions 
of books, being Catholic and pious, which issued from the press, 
both at home and abroad, was far too many to supply the needs 
of those members of the Old Faith only who were avowedly 
Catholic, and consequently were the objects of persecution. It 
is almost demonstrable that Catholic printers to a great 
extent produced these volumes for readers who were formally 
Protestants. And the fact here unearthed, which deserves 
historical attention, is a proof corroborative that such books 
were provided for and used by a sensible proportion of the 
more religious-minded of the English people who, by Royal 
tyranny, by Act of Parliament, and by the rack, the gibbet, 
and the stake, had been defrauded of their spiritual heritage.! 

2. The first pages of the two earliest families of the Primer 
(1599 and 1615) are filled with the Kalendar, which displays 
this peculiarity. The page is divided by a perpendicular line 
in order to contain two distinct lists of holy days; and a note, 
appended to the earliest of these books, affirms that “In the 
ensuing Kalendar, besides the feasts of the Saints usually set 
down, the feasts of divers notable Saints of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, are also added.” In the third family of 
Primers (1673) these two lists of Saints—who were typéologically 
distinguished either by the old English, or by an italic letter. 
in the subsidiary columns—are combined, as we are now wont 
to see them, into a single catalogue. 

3. All the families of the Primers conclude the introductory 
portion of the volume with the beginning of the Gospel of 
St. John. The first of the heads of families completes the 
compilation with “the holy Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke,” by reprinting from each Evangelist 
respectively, the story of the Wise Men, the apparition of the 
risen Lord to His eleven Apostles, and the mission by the 


1 The following extract, made from the reissue in 1631, of the Edition of 1615, 
supports the contention of the text: ‘‘If this work fall into the hands of any not 
Catholics (and therefore possessed with a prejudicate conceipt of the Roman Church’s 
idolatry) let them know, that whatsoever is here demanded of the Mother of God, 
or any other Saint, is asked of them, not as being able to give anything of themselves, 
but as being friends of God, and therefore powerful to obtain any good thing at His 
bountiful hands, who is the only fountain of all goodness.” 
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Angel Gabriel—which inspired narrations may be termed the 
Gospel of the Epiphany, of the Resurrection, of the Annunci- 
ation, as that of the Beloved Apostle was the Gospel of the 
Incarnation. 

4. The earlier of the heads of families, amongst the miscel- 
laneous prayers and devotions on the Passion of Jesus, contain 
a beautiful orison, entitled, “ Salutation to all the Parts of Christ, 
and recommendation of himself (the penitent) unto Him (the 
Lord).” This orison finds no place in the edition of 1706. 

5. The later heads, after the first, are concluded with the 
Litanies (szc) of Loreto, or Loretto, whether in Latin or in 
English. The Litany, wholly English, in the edition of 1706, is 
supplemented by a prayer for the King. The quaintness of the 
language of this prayer, whether viewed politically or religiously, 
may excuse its quotation. The earthly King is commended to 
his Heavenly Sovereign as having “ undertaken the government 
of this kingdom ;” and a petition is made that he may “ avoid 
enormous vices ”—a petition not without appropriateness in the 
case of certain of His Majesty’s anointed predecessors in the 
foregoing century. This quaintness is not diminished by 
the fact that the King thus impetrated for was, in reality, Queen 
Anne. Of course, the masculine personality may have its source 
in a liturgical form of words: but the term King may possibly, 
and in spite of the dates in the Table of Feasts, which begin in 
1706, point to the period when England was governed by a 
masculine ruler; and hence bring the issue of the Primer in 
question nearer than six years to the death, in 1700, of the 
presumable translator of its hymns, “glorious John” Dryden. 

6. The third and fourth heads of Primer families (1673 and 
1706) contain several additional forms of devotion beyond those 
of the first and second. These additions are: (1) the Litanies 
of Jesus, with a hymn composed by St. Bernard ; (2) a short 
exposition of the Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary; (3) Method 
of saying the Rosary (reprinted in its sixteenth and seventeenth 
editions respectively in the two editions ;! and (4) Anthem and 

1 The ‘* Method ” is affixed to the reprint of the book of 1673, issued in 1699, in 
the form of a tractate, with a fresh title-page, and with a continuous pagination to 
that of the Primer. It is stated to be the sixteenth edition. In the edition of the 
Primer of 1706, the ‘‘ Method” is not inserted as a separate tractate. Its title, 
however, is printed at the top of the page, and the edition is indicated as the seven- 
teenth. These statements appear to show that only one edition of the ‘‘ Rosary” 
was required in seven years. Such can hardly have been the case, in regard to a 


devotion so popular. Rather, an explanation seems to point, as suggested above, to 
the earlier issue of the book of 1706 than the year which is set upon its title-page. If 
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Prayer in honour of our Blessed Lady, to be said in time of 
Plague. The opening lines of the two earliest known versions 
of Jesu, dulcis memoria may not unfitly be quoted here: and 
they can mentally be compared with the translations with 
which, in the nineteenth century, we are more familiar. 


Edition of 1673: ` Edition of 1706: 
Jesus, the only thought of Thee Jesus, the only thought of Thee 
Fills with delight the memory ; With sweetness fills my breast > 
But when thou dost Thy presence show, But sweeter far it is to see, 
Heaven seems into my breast to flow. And on Thy beauty feast. 


The Hymn on the Plague is less well known: and a com- 
parison of the two versions is characteristic of the manner in 
which the poet of 1706 did not feel himself forbidden to incor- 
porate words, phrases, and even lines from a previous translation 
when the version was expressed in vigorous, sonorous, and 
poetic English. l 


Edition of 1673: - Edition of 1706: 

O Star of Heaven, whose virgin breast Heaven’s brightest Star, thy influence shed 
Thy Son, our Lord, did feed ; Who with thy virgin breast, 

Who oft repelled the deadly pest Thy Son, Heaven’s sovereign Maker, fed, , 
Caused by first Man’s misdeed. That healed our nature’s pest. 

O thou auspicious Star, restrain O thou propitious Star, restrain 
The stars’ contagious ill ; The stars’ contagious ill ; 

Whose fell aspect, with ulcers pain Whose baleful frown portends our bane- 
Now threat mankind to kill. To scourge our ulcered will. 

Most pious Sea-star, hear our cry, Star of the Sea, receive our vows, 
From plague thy servants free ; From plague thy suppliants free ; 

For thee thy Son will nought deny, Thy Son will not thy prayers refuse, 
So much He honours thee. So much He honours thee. 


Save us, sweet Saviour Jesus, now and aye, A Virgin-Mother and a fruitful Maid 
For whom Thy Virgin-Mother deigns to For sinners pleads; O Lord, vouchsafe 
pray. Thy aid. 

7. The earlier editions of the Primer were printed in both 
the sacred language and the vulgar tongue: but the two later 
editions, viz., those of 1673 and of 1706, were printed in 
English only. The earlier editions also, so far as is known, 
were alone illustrated. 

8. The Primer of 1619 (a reprint of the edition of 1615). 
contains, at the end of the volume, a singular notification. This. 
notification was made known to the writer some years ago, 
during a common inquiry into Primer literature with Mr. W. J. 
Blew, and to his pen this paper is indebted for the following 
this be so, the suggestion of the text that the book of 1706 was issued nearer the date 


of Dryden’s death, 1700, than six years, receives a noteworthy and incidental con- 
firmation. 
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version of the notice. It is a singular legal document on several 
grounds, whether one considers the circumstances of the case, 
the position of the several persons concerned, the illegality of the 
publication on this side the Channel, the charitable efforts of the 
exile for the faith—John Heigham—who devoted himself to 
the production of Catholic books abroad, or the fact that at the 
least two editions of the Primer previously, and three editions 
subsequently within fifty years, had been published at the 
neighbouring city of Antwerp. Probably, the truth will be 
found in some facts of which we are ignorant. In any case, the 
“ Brief of Privelege” presents a curious instance of the working 
of international copyright law early in the seventeenth century. 
The document runs thus : 


Albert and Isabella, Clara Eugenia, Archdukes of Austria, Dukes of 
Burgundy, &c., most serene Princes of the Belgians, have, by their 
diploma, sanctioned that no one, contrary to the will of John Heigham, 
should in any way imprint in England, or import, being printed abroad, 
into their territories Offices of the Blessed Mary, in English and Latin, 
or in any wise keep them for sale. He who should act otherwise shall 
be punished by confiscation of his books, or other grievous penalty, as 
is more fully set forth in letters dated at Brussels. 


Signed, I. DE BUSCHERE. 
I June, 1619. 


9. A “sport” amongst Primer-plants flowered in the year 
1684. Based on the earliest head of the Primer families, this 
re-issue broke out into many fresh forms of devotion. These 
may be perceived by the advertisement on the title-page of the 
volume : 


The Primer, more ample and in a new order, containing the three 
Offices of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in Latin and English, and all the 
offices and devotions which were in former Primers. In the last edition 
the hymns are in a better verse, and six offices are newly added: I. Of 
the Holy Trinity; II. Of the Blessed Sacrament; III. Of the Holy 
Name of Jesus, with a Litany; IV. Of the Immaculate Conception of 
our Lady, with a Litany; V. Of the Angel Guardian ; VI. Of St. Joseph. 
And sundry sweet devotions and instructions taken out of Holy Scripture 
for to live a devout Christian life. Printed at Rouen, by Nicholas le 
Tourneau, with permission. 1684. [444 pages; size, 5 inches by 2%4.] 

The address to the Pious Reader is signed “ Thomas Fitz- 
Simon, Priest.” On the title-page stands a rough and new 


wood-cut, representing our Lord, St. John Baptist, and the 
Holy Dove. The reader will not fail to observe many varia- 
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tions from former reprints of the Primer, in this volume. In 
the copy quoted from may be read in MS. these words of a 
some time possessor: “This Popish book I took from a gentle- 
woman who, I was afraid, might be seduced by the reading of it.” 

10. The concluding words of the last paragraph are suggestive 
of endless quotations from the MS. scribbling which at once 
defaces and enriches many copies of these old books. Here isa 
specimen, somewhat shortened, from the fly-leaf of a copy of the 
Primer of 1599: 

THE PENITENT’S GOLDEN RULE. 


Repent earnestly. 
Believe Catholicly. 
Do penance faithfully. 
Meddle not worldlily. 
Live secretly. 


Seek comfort heavenly. 


Examine thee daily. 
Think on death only. 
Speak but needfully. 
Read reverently. 


Obey humbly. 
Give plainly. 
Suffer patiently. 
Pray heartily. 
Weep literally. 
Fast devoutly. 
Deal mercifully. 
Hope steadfastly. 
Perform valiantly. 


And find life eternally. 


Practise presently. E. D. 

Some of the commands have escaped the copyist ; some are 
guessed at; all have been modernized in spelling. One pro- 
verbial saw advises the reader to “ Receive his [? Maker] dread- 
fully ”—z.¢., full of holy dread ; another (quoted above) is written 
“Hoo bay humbly.” 

11. The Kalendars of the Primers are utilized in MS. for 
family names and dates of death, and for memoranda connected 
with events now unknown. A copy of the reprint of the book 
of 1619 is much defaced with such notes and entries. It 
probably belonged to the Hitchcock family in the seventeenth 
century ; and the names of old Catholic houses stand side by 
side with more well-known names—Browne, Moore, Law, 
Young, Stone, Horne, Hunt, and Lloyd—eg., Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Duchess of York, the Blounts, Dormers, 
and Peters, a Gifford, Hyldersly, and POUND, # a Byron and 
Shelly, and an Arlington and Stourton.} 


1 Some of the MS. notes written in the pages of the Kalendars are touching. 
Upwards of a century and a half after a copy of the earliest of these Primers was 
printed (in 1599), a widowed lady thus records her loss, on May 31, in beautifully 
neat and plain handwriting, and with the long s of the period: ‘‘ My deare husband 
died, 1658.” The same poor widow chronicled other bereavements: ‘‘ My sonne 
Matthew, 1642; my brother Thurston, 1643; my sonne Singleton, 1643; my sonne 
Nicholas, 1644; my sonne Thomas, 1646; my cos. (cousin) Tho. Hesketh, 1651 ”— 
each on its own day of the month, in order, no doubt, that the soul of each might be 
remembered before God at Holy Mass. Do Protestant prayer-books of the like date 
contain such references to the supremest of the acts of life? Perhaps. 
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12. The plates which illustrate the various editions of the 
Primers are for the most part, if not entirely, confined to the 
books and their reprints of 1599 and of 1615. The earlier 
volume contains illustrations at the beginning of each Hour in 
the Office which-is used from the Purification to Advent. These 
prints are set in pairs facing each other, in the Latin and 
English text respectively ; in the former, a repetition seven 
times of a sort of Catholic and informal arabesque, including 
cherubs’ heads, emblems of the Passion, and the sacred mono- 
grams I.H.S.and M A R.; in the latter, a series of Scriptural 
subjects—both being drawn and graven very roughly on wood. 
The oval pictures represent the Annunciation, the Visitation, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, the Circumcision, the Presen- 
tation, the Adoration of the Magi, the Flight into Egypt, and 
the Assumption, as illustrations to the different Hours of our 
Lady. There are also illustrations of a similar character, and 
with similar treatment, at the opening of the Offices for the 
Dead, of the Holy Cross, and of the Holy Ghost. The Daily 
Exercise also is illustrated. And the four Evangelists, in the 
attitude of literary or inspired composition, pen in hand, stand 
before their several versions of the sacred Passion-Story. Not 
unnaturally, in the year 1599, and from the press of a Catholic 
printer, the plates of the Primers of that date are exceedingly 
rough and coarse. In the book of 1615, however, the plates are 
greatly improved. The roughly-cut ovals with hieroglyphical 
emblems, indeed, still face the subject-plates; but the latter, 
instead of being coarse wood-cuts, reappear in the form of 
delicately-graved copper-plates, of a high artistic order of execu- 
tion, and in the manner of Wierx. And it is singular that the 
copper-plates in 1615 are replicas idealized of precisely the same 
designs as those in the Primer of 1599. A “sport” in illustra- 
tions also appears in the edition of 1599 which was re-issued in 
1560. In place of the metaphorical oval design and the subject 
engraving standing face to face, there are two oblong rectangular 
copper-plates of the same identical treatment, placed opposite 
each other, wheresoever an engraving be needed. Perhaps this 
may be the only book extant which has perpetrated so strange 
-a solecism in illustrations. 

13. A few miscellaneous notes of some of the editions of 
the Seventeenth Century Primers may not be without interest. 
(1) The earliest issue, 1599, is numbered by leaves, not in pages ; 
and the Hymns, together with Prayers, Antiphons, and Versicles 
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for the year, are added by way of Appendix, after the Table 
of Contents, in sheets which run on from the body of the book, 
with a continuous register, though with a separate pagination. 
This pagination, it may be added, unlike the residue of the 
Primer, is made by pages and not by leaves. (2) Of course, 
the spelling of all the books is governed by no ascertainable 
law, and the rhymes of the poetry give evidence of a wide 
difference between the pronunciation of some words now and 
then, even if we take the latest edition (1706) as the guide, and 
if we suppose (as we may therein) that the rhymes are perfect. 
(3) Amongst other typical translations of common forms which 
are open to remark, the Lord’s Prayer (in the books of 1599 
and 1615) employs the neuter impersonal relative wich: “Our 
Father, Which art in Heaven.” Later on the Whzch becomes 
Who, in the Primers of 1673 and 1706. Of course, in the “ Ave, 
Maria,” the English in all four heads of families is “Our Lord 
is with thee ;” but only in the last edition do we read, at the 
end, “at the hour of our death,” the three earlier renderings 
being “in the hour.” The translation of the second clause of 
the “Gloria” is worthy of note, in the books of 1599 and 1615: 
“Even as it was in the beginning, and now, and ever, and world 
without end.” The book of 1706 prints the clause in the form 
to which we are accustomed. And a reprint of 1673 reads 
“now is” for “is now.”! (4) In the Precepts of the Church, 
it is commanded on “ Saturdays to abstain from flesh.” The 
two earlier Primers read the Fourth Precept thus: “To confess 
thy sins to a priest allowed.” Down to the year 1706 it is an 
ominous sign of the times, that the last of the “Works of Mercy 
Spiritual” concluded with the words thy persecutors: “To pray 
for the living and the dead, and thy persecutors.” And, finally, 
the two earliest books enumerate the “five bodily senses,” 
doubtless as an aid to confession. 

14. In such an inquiry as the present, the more mechanical 
aspect of the four Primers demands a few words. The two 
earlier books are printed in the style which was doubtless the 
best in its day; the page is surrounded with rules, and the 
rubrics, titles of the prayers, and the initial letters both of 
the psalms and of each verse of them, are printed in red ink. 


1 In the Prymer, or Lay-Folks’ Prayer Book (1425), edited by Mr. H. Littlehales, 
the above translations are rendered thus: Our Father ¢hat art in Heaven; Hail, 
Mary, the Lord is with thee; As it was in the beginning, and now, and ever into the 
worlds of worlds. 
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The print is small but distinct, and in both books the Latin 
text and the English version face each other. The Primer of 
1599 fills 716 pages ;! the Primer of 1615 fills 756 pages, and 
both measure 5 inches by 214. The editions of 1673 and of 
1706 are in English only (though in the last named year, and 
perhaps in both, a Latin Edition was printed as a sister volume), 
and are printed ina far larger type, especially the last named, 
which is set up ina bold, readable letter. The issue of 1673 
extends to 578 pages, of dimensions about 44% inches by 2%; 
and that of 1706 to 592 pages, with a measurement of nearly 
514 by 234 inches. 

15. The last point in the present inquiry into Comparative 
Primerology (if the word may be coined with leave) is the most 
difficult, because the least certain. It has reference to the 
various reprints or re-issues which have appeared of the four- 
fold family now under consideration. The main difficulty to 
be encountered is found in the paucity of the copies of the books 
themselves which are now extant. The curious aptitude which 
many books seem to possess to disappear into space, after 
having seen several editions and been dispersed broad-cast, is 
only fully realized after half a life-time of book collecting in 
various spheres. With four (if not five) distinct editions and 
numberless reprints within a century, the few scattered copies 
which can now be discovered is passing strange. Of the 
thousands of copies which must have flooded the Dowry of 
B. Mary in the seventeenth century, and after considerable 
inquiry and search, the writer has been able to hear of no more 
than those copies which will be named below by their dates. 
Doubtless, many reasons exist for this paucity of extant copies, 
and in the case of a devotional book a copy is used and used 
until it be used out, and then is condemned as unusable. And 
in the case of the Primer its use was gradually and at last was 
entirely superseded by more modern-minded books, such as the 
Manual and Garden of the Soul; and hence, in course of time, 
was not reproduced. Any way, at the present, or lately—for 
additions are always being made—the British Museum Library 
contained only seven copies (and but two heads of families) ; 
the Bodleian, Oxford, three copies (and only one head); 
Cambridge University, two reprints only ; and Lambeth Palace 
three, with but one original edition. Of course, the libraries of 


2 A reprint of the book of 1599, issued in 1650, ina form of somewhat smaller 
dimensions, extends to 928 pages. l 
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our religious houses contain copies, but, apparently, few; and 
two or three bibliomaniacs have rescued a few more from 
extinction ; but more cannot be said. With such extenuations 
for the imperfection of the record of Seventeenth Century 
Primers here offered, it must suffice to indicate those which are 
known, or known of, to the writer: it being only further 
premised that the names in italic letters indicate the supposed 
or the actual place of issue ; and the names in Roman character, 
the public libraries in which the copies may now be found. 


I. Original Edition of 1599, printed in Latin and English 
at Antwerp, in the Lambeth Library. Reprints: 1604, Antwerp, 
British Museum, Lambeth and Bodleian ; 1625; 1650 (or 1651) 
Antwerp; 1658, Antwerp, Cambridge University Library and 
Lambeth (English only); 1669, Rouen; perhaps, 1684; 1720. 
This edition, in all probability, is by Richard Verstegan. 

II. Original Edition of 1615 (in Latin and English), Mechiin, 
in the British Museum. Reprints: 1616, Sz. Omers (in English 
only, and perhaps 1617); 1619, 1620, and 1623, St. Omers; 
1631, St. Omers, Cambridge ; 1632 (or 1633), British Museum ; 
1684, Rouen ; 1701; 1720. 

III. Original Edition of 1673, in English only, St. Omers, 
Bodleian Library. Reprints: 1685, Autwerp, British Museum ; 
1687, London (H. Hills), British Museum; 1699; 1720, 
Rouen. 

IV. Original Edition of 1706, in English only, London, the 
hymns mainly, if not entirely, by John Dryden, Poet Laureate. 
Reprints: 1717; 1720; 1731 (or 1732), Lambeth (once owned 
by the Protestant Archbishop, Thomas Secker); 1736; 1770; 
1780, Bodleian; 1783; and 1804, Ormskirk, “The Lady’s 
Primer.”?! 


1 In addition to the above-named reprints, there are others which are of uncertain 
origin, not say of questionable existence, which may be named in a note, and perhaps 
may some day be either verified or condemned, e.g., 1617; 1619 (of which there 
appear to be two editions); the like may be true of 1631 and 1633; also of 1684; 
1669 ; the late Mr. Blew possessed a MS. Primer of 1680, by Gyles Craven; about 
1680 or 1690; 1700 and 1720, Rouen ; and one between the years 1628 and 1632. 
It has not seemed necessary to indicate the Libraries of the Catholic Colleges, &c., 
which possess copies, as no exhaustive examination has been made in these quarters ; 
but certain Primers, it is believed, may be found in the libraries of the Oratory, 
London ; of the Benedictine Nuns, Teignmouth, which is rich in Primers; and of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, East Bergholt ; of Syon Abbey, Chudleigh ; of Stonyhurst College, 
and of others. The writer would feel grateful for further exact information on this 
point, from any librarian who will favour him with details within his cognizance. 
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This preliminary inquiry into the history, the contents and 
variations, the dates and reprints of the Primer will pave the 
way for an examination into the hymnology of the four-fold 
family. Such a course may be adopted on a future occasion. 
Meantime, it may be premised that the version of each one of 
the four editions, of 1599, 1615, 1673, and 1706, is rendered by 
a different hand. The hymns of 1706 are now widely admitted 
to be by Dryden. Richard Verstegan probably translated 
those of 1599. No translator has yet been assigned to the 
version of 1673. And about a score of the hymns in the Primer 
of 1615 are allotted, on extremely insufficient evidence, whether 
direct or indirect, to William Drummond of Hawthornden. 
One of the incidental supports which have been adduced on 
behalf of this theory may be found in the Preface for the 
edition of the Primer of 1619, which was formerly considered 
the parent of the second line of Seventeenth Century Primers. 
The passage contains these words: “The hymns, most of which 
are used by the holy Church in her public offices, are a new 
translation, done by one most skilful in English poetry, wherein 
the literal sense is presented with the true strain of the verse.” 
Since the question was first raised by the writer in 1884, 
against Drummond’s supposed authorship, an earlier edition of 
the Primer of 1619 has been added to the library of the British 
Museum, and has been examined by students. This newly 
discovered Primer bears the date of 1615; and this date, 
anticipating by four years the ascription of praise to the 
unknown translator, has seriously lessened the weight of argu- 
ment, in one particular, in favour of his authorship. For 
Drummond’s first volume of poetry was not published until 
the following year, 1616. He had, indeed, previously written 
a short poem on the death of Prince Henry which had attracted 
some public attention ; but the credit obtained for such a first 
effort in literature hardly justifies the description that the writer 
was “most skilful in English poetry.” Of course, this argument 
stands apart from much else that can be justly urged against 
Drummond's authorship, as translator of these hymns. One of 
the most powerful reasons, which to a Catholic mind seems 
almost unanswerable, is to the effect that Drummond was a 
Scotch Protestant, and that John Heigham was an English 
gentleman, an exile for the true faith, living abroad. It seems 
incredible that Heigham, himself author, publisher, and printer 
—and hence presumably acquainted with men of letters—should 
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have allowed himself in the early days of the century, to have 
recourse to an almost unknown Protestant to translate for his 
Catholic Primer the sacred poetry of the Breviary and the 
Missal. 

ORBY SHIPLEY. 


NOTE. 


Since the MS. of this article was sent to the printer, the writer has 
had the good fortune to make another small discovery, in addition to 
the one made at Oxford, in regard to Seventeenth Century Primers. 
It has been hardly possible to verify every reference contributed by 
friends; and in the case of one reference the omission to do so was 
singularly unlucky. This was furnished some years ago by Mr. E. 
Hoskins, who is engaged in cataloguing all known extant editions of 
English Primers ; but, it was given without intimation of special value, 
and no definite examination followed. Indeed, the reference pointed 
to an edition of the year next succeeding that of another edition already 
collated, and thus was carelessly ignored. The reference, however, 
indicated a Primer which bore the date of 1616, and was preserved in 
the library of the Incorporated Law Society of London. By a happy 
accident an opportunity was lately afforded for an inspection of the 
volume, and this was not neglected. Upon examination, the book 
declared itself to be a reprint, speaking generally, of the Primer of the 
previous year. But, it contained, what that Primer did not contain, 
the Brief of Privilege described above; and the Brief was dated seven 
years earlier than in the volume of 1619 whence it is quoted. It is not 
unworthy of note that the Brief of 1619 refers to another legal instru- 
ment to a like effect, “set forth in letters dated at Brussels.” Such 
legal instrument may have been of the same date, but could not be of 
later date than its copy. And its copy in the Primer now under 
discussion is dated 1612. This date suggests an edition of the Primer © 
of a like date, still to be found. But, in any case, these four years are 
all-important features in estimating the alleged claims of the Drummond 
authorship of the translated hymns of the Primer of 1616. In the year 
1612, Prince Henry was alive, and consequently Drummond had sung 
no dirge. The Lament, however, was the earliest of the poet’s efforts, 
and was published subsequently; and it is to this poem that the 
advocates of his claim have, in the last resort, been forced to appeal, 
in order to apply to him the words, “one most skilful in English 
poetry.” The claim on behalf of Drummond, which was never self- 
asserted, may now, therefore, be fairly considered as disproved. It is 
a pleasure to add that the expert in English hymns who warmly 
defended Drummond’s authorship in the pages of the Dictionary of 
fTymnology, published by Mr. Murray, accepts this discovery as final. 
When the evidence of it was submitted to Mr. W. T. Brooke, he fully 
admitted its sufficiency, and frankly withdrew his advocacy of the 
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theory. Of course, however, a disproof of one authorship is only a 
negative step towards the discovery of another. Indeed, no other 
name has yet been even tentatively proposed, though in a former 
article many possible and some probably writers of verse are suggested. 
It is only further needful to say, that the date 1616, in the place of 
1612, has been allowed to remain unaltered in the foregoing pages, as 
the difficulty of adapting the context would, in some places, have been 
great. But no injustice has been done by inaction. Until an earlier 
edition can be found more nearly to match the date of the Brief, 1612, 
the copy in the Incorporated Law Society’s library must be considered 
to be a representative of the second Original Edition of the Primers of 


the.Seventeenth Century. 
O. S. 


| North C ountry Rambles. 


I.—BIRDS OF THE RIVERSIDE. 


HE who is given to wander up and down a country-side, as I 
have been doing, man and boy, for more years than I care to 
reckon, has constant opportunities to learn something of the 
way things go on in Nature, such as he will not find in books, 
however good the books may be, and what is more, he will soon 
make up his mind that, however often he may take his rambles, 
there will always be something to remark, the exact like of 
which he has not met before, and that things do not go on in 
the fields and woods and moors in the sort of fashion that we 
can describe once for all and have done with it. 

No tract in a country district is more attractive than the 
river banks, if it be fortunate enough to have a river, as has that 
which I love to tramp, and amongst the creatures there to be 
met none is more interesting than the dipper (or water-ousel), 
if the river be lucky enough to suit its tastes, which will only 
be the case if the stream be rapid and rocky, for the bird scorns 
sluggish waters and oozy beds. 

The dipper when seen at a distance is apt to give a wrong 
idea of his colour, for the upper parts look as if they were quite 
black: they are in reality of a dark brown. The pure white 
breast offers a striking feature by which to recognize him, and 
so does his habit of standing curtseying and bobbing, especially 
as one approaches him. He is the only bird that can walk 
under water, which is the more singular as he looks as if he 
were a land bird, being a sort of cousin of the thrushes, with no 
webs to his feet. He has also some characteristics that remind 
us of the common brown wren, such as his habit of jerking his 
tail up, and still more the style in which he builds his nest. It is 
of this that I have most to say. It is a very large structure, much 
resembling in size and shape the crown of a “billycock” hat, with 
a hole near the bottom, the material of the exterior being moss, 
while the lining is of leaves, The nest is usually placed in very 
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secluded spots, under roots which protrude from overhanging 
banks, on rocks, sometimes on a projecting stone under the 
arch of a bridge, or in the hole from which a stone has dropped 
out, frequently on trees overhanging the stream. The eggs, four 
to six in number, are of a pure white, and shaped like a pear. 
The young birds, even before they are fully fledged, can, if put 
to it, swim and dive with great expertness, though never having 
had any instruction in the art, nor even having seen it practised 
by their elders. 

In connection with the young I once observed a curious 
incident. The food of the dipper, in quest of which it is that 
he walks at the bottom of the water, consists of caddis larvas, 
fresh-water shrimps, and small aquatic insects. He is not a 
fish-eater ; but on the occasion to which I refer the parent birds 
carried minnows to feed their young, which always rejected 
them, and they fell and lay in a heap beneath the nest, in 
various stages of decomposition, showing that the operation had 
been going on for some time. Was this a failure of instinct? 
Instinct does fail sometimes, wonderful as are the things it can 
accomplish. Another thing about the mental powers of animals 
which impresses itself upon one who watches them much is this ; 
however “’cute” they may be, man can always contrive to 
outwit them by going one better. 

For years it has been my ambition to find the earliest 
dipper’s nest. In 1858, a remarkably early spring, I discovered 
one on the 8th of March, with five eggs in it. Since then I 
have never succeeded in getting one within three days of that 
date, till the present year, 1896, when on March 2nd I found a 
nest with one egg, but this unfortunately came to grief, as the 
river rose and carried away one side of the structure. 

This hardy bird is resident with us all the year round, and 
takes no harm from his inveterate habit of cold-water bathing 
even in the depth of our severest winters. 

Another bird, thoroughly aquatic, though looking as though 
it should belong entirely to the land, and though its habits are 
as unlike those of the dipper as possible, is the kingfisher. We 
generally see him perched on a branch which overhangs a 
stream, intently watching for his prey—minnows and such 
small fry—which he secures by diving straight at them, seldom 
missing his aim. His plumage is brilliant, and indeed gorgeous, 
and his rapid and steady flight displays his finery in a 
manner sure to attract the attention of the angler or any other 
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who intrudes upon his haunts. Unfortunately these same 
qualities contribute to work his destruction—for while his 
beauty makes human beings anxious to deck themselves with 
his spoils, his manner of flying makes him easy to catch. He 
has a habit of following the course of a stream large or small, 
as he travels, and a net spread across a brook in winter-time 
quickly secures him for a lady’s bonnet, or perhaps for a glass 
case in a museum, where he looks as unlike as possible what 
he was in life, for the glory of such feathers as his soon grows 
dim, and then people wonder if this is the bird of which they 
have heard so much. 

The kingfisher’s nest is very curious and interesting. It is 
constructed in a nearly perpendicular bank, into which the 
bird drives a tunnel, vertically oval in shape, or higher than it 
is wide. The sand-martin, on the other Hand, another burrow- 
ing bird, makes its tunnel /ortzontally oval, or wider than it is 
high. Another difference may be noticed between these 
feathered navvies. The kingfisher, having a pretty long and 
strong beak, uses it only as a pick to loosen the soil, which is 
then shovelled out; while the sand-martin, whose beak is very 
short, but tolerably wide, pulls out the opposing sand (it always 
works in sandy soil) in mouthfuls. 

The entrance to the kingfisher’s nest is placed about a foot 
below the top of the bank in which it is, being often secreted 
in a secluded corner where the overhanging of the bank helps 
to screen it. The passage runs in on a level for about three 
feet, with an enlargement at the far end, in which a cushion of 
small fish-bones forms all there is of a nest, properly so called, 
whereon to deposit the eggs, which are round and extremely 
glossy. The way in which the fish-bones get there is this. . 
Birds which prey on creatures which have indigestible append- 
ages, and swallow these creatures whole, have the power of 
casting up these useless matters, after all that is of service has 
been assimilated. Thus hawks and owls cast up, in pellets, 
the fur and feathers of the mice and birds they have eaten, and 
the cuckoo, the hairs of caterpillars. The kingfisher, similarly, 
gets rid of the bones of the minnows and loaches it has devoured, 
and it is these fish-bone pellets which, being soon broken up by 
the weight of the bird, furnish it with a nest. Young king- 
fishers, after leaving their nursery, generally hang about 
together for several days. 

The poor bird is persecuted for its eggs as well as for its 
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feathers, since collectors are numerous, and many, who could 
not find a nest for themselves, are quite content to buy eggs 
from professional hunters who know exactly what to do. Here 
again the habits of the bird turn against it. The hole it has 
made is easily recognized, and as the length of the passage is 
always much the same, all that is necessary is to dig down 
to the depth of a foot at the proper spot, and there you are. 

If you really want an egg or two, which can well be spared, 
as six to eight are laid, and do not wish the nest to be deserted, 
there is a more artistic plan, but then you must know how 
to work it. You arrive at the mouth of the hole, while the 
hen bird is sitting on the eggs within. The first operation is 
to block up her exit with a clod of earth; not secing daylight 
at the end of her tunnel she will stop where she is. Then, 
starting about a yard off, make a tunnel of your own, calculating 
the right angle so as to hit off the nest. Work this tunnel 
gently and quietly with your arm till you make your way into 
her chamber, taking care not to throw any earth into it. Get 
hold of her, and bring her out; taking care to have her held 
securely, for on no account must she be suffered to fly away. 
Bring out what eggs you require, still by your own opening, 
and then carefully make it up again. When this has been done, 
open the other, take the bird, and letting no one stand near 
to frighten her, introduce her at her own door. Of course she 
will try to bolt, but you must keep your hands over, and prevent 
her, and so remain till you can see that she has been down to 
the bottom and found her eggs there. Then you may go off 
with a clear conscience; she will not desert. I remember, 
however, a strange thing happening in such circumstances. The 
eggs proved to be very hard set, in fact, on the point of 
hatching. But, as I afterwards found, she turned them all 
out, and then laid a fresh clutch, which she successfully hatched. 
But she did not desert. 

As a companion to this strange conduct of hers, I may relate 
an anecdote of our other friend, the dipper, in a somewhat similar 
case. There was a nest built on the central pier of a bridge, 
and the eggs were on the point of being hatched. A man, from 
some distance off, was coming over on purpose to rob it; eggs 
in such a condition would be of no use to him, and there would 
be the loss of a brood. What was to be done? Knowing that, 
when birds can hear the young inside the shell, they will stand 
a good deal, I tried a bold experiment. Getting to the spot a 
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little before the collector, I waded out, took the nest bodily 
down, and, carrying it ashore, kept it out of sight till the danger 
was past, and the marauder had gone off disappointed. Then 
I put it up again, and the birds did not desert; the young 
dippers were safely hatched and went forth to recruit the ranks 
of their species. 

It is often an interesting experiment to interchange the eggs 
of different birds. If they are alike in size, the difference of 
colour will not be remarked, nor will that of plumage when the 
young come out, while, if the kinds practised upon be of similar 
habits, the food supplied by the foster-parent will agree with 
them perfectly. Sometimes, however, things will not go so well. 
I have been told of a case where the blue egg of a starling was 
introduced amongst the white ones of a dipper. Of course this 
made no difference, and for about a day after the hatching, 
the old birds went on as usual. But when the young starling 
begun to “skrike,” as we say in the north, after the manner of 
its kind, the parents were frightened out of their wits and, 
turning their backs on the whole concern, left the entire brood 
to perish. 

I could tell many stories of instances where things have 
gone smoothly, and strange nest-fellows have dwelt together 
in harmony, but this would lead me away from the riverside to 
which at present I wish to limit myself. 


THALMA. 


Protestant Fiction. 


one 


POISONING THE WELLS. 


THIS operation has gone steadily on all through the century, 
and is still vigorously pursued. The History of the Fairchild 
Family first appeared in 1818, and numerous generations of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen have been brought up upon 
it. When Henry Fairchild came across the words “Roman 
Catholic” in the course of his reading, he shut his book and 
said : 


“Mamma, I don’t know what Roman Catholics are. Are Roman 
Catholics Christians ?” 

“The Roman Catholics, my dear, are called . Christians,” said 
Mrs. Fairchild ; “but there is much in their religion which we do not 
approve. The Roman Catholics have a Bishop—the Bishop of Rome 
—(whom they call the Pope, and also the Vicar of Christ; that is, 
standing in the place of Christ, and almost as great as Christ); and 
they say that they must do everything that this Pope bids them.” 


In this strain the good lady continues at some length, after 
which Henry resumes his reading, to be once more brought to 
a standstill by the Waldenses. 


“ What are Waldenses, mamma?” said Henry. 

“Why, my dear,” answered Mrs. Fairchild, “many hundred years 
ago, when all the nations of Europe began to corrupt themselves by 
worshipping images and Saints, obeying the Pope, and following the 
Roman Catholic doctrines, a certain set of persons retired from the 
sight of the rest of mankind, and hid themselves in valleys amongst 
hills ; there they led innocent and holy lives for many ages, serving 
their God in purity, and resisting all the wicked desires of the Roman 
Catholics, who wished to turn them to their own corrupt religion. 
These people were called Waldenses.” 


Somewhat later, in her Stories Explanatory of the Church 
Catechism, we have an intelligent native of India who had been 
instructed by a priest, who 
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was as full of wild tales about his saints as ever any old man in the 
woods could be about his gods. I have turned the Bible over and over 
to find one of those stories which he used to tell me about the Virgin 
Mary, and Saint Andrew, and Saint James, and fifty more—but I never 
could meet with anything of the sort in that holy Book. 


Sergeant Brown said he 


never rightly understood what those Romans are. They talk of Christ, 
and of the Virgin Mary, and call themselves Christians; but old 
Sergeant Cooper used to say that the Roman religion was no more 
like the true Christian religion than a rotten egg is like a fresh one. 


A worthy successor to Mrs. Sherwood was found in Miss 
Bevan, the author of Zhe Peep of Day—a work which had 
and continues to have an immense circulation—and of Near 
Home, or the Countries of Europe described, from which I quoted 
in my third chapter. Near Home is now the property of 
Messrs. Longmans, the publishers of Cardinal Newman’s works 
and the Stonyhurst Manuals: it was acquired by them from. 
Messrs. Hatchards, at one time prominent Protestant publishers. 
Before the book was transferred, a “ fourth new edition, carefully 
revised,” was issued, with a preface dated 1888; in this, the 
ninety-seventh thousand, certain modifications were made, and 
of these an example will be instructive, as showing how far 
Protestants have advanced in the course of twenty-one years in 
the understanding of the Catholic position. I place in parallel 
columns a paragraph from the sixty-eighth thousand (1873), 
and the same from the edition bearing Messrs, Longmans’ 
imprint (1894). 


1873. 

There is a man in Italy called 
the Pope. That word Pope means 
papa or father. The Roman 
Catholics say that he is the father 
of all Christians. They say that 
he can do no wrong and that he 
can pardon sins. They worship 
him as if he were God, yet he is 
only aman. When one Pope dies 
another priest is made Pope. Once 
a year people meet together to kiss 
his great toe. Do you laugh? It 
would be better to cry. How 
much God must be displeased 


1894. 

There is a priest in Italy called 
the Pope. That word Pope means 
papa or father. The Roman 
Catholics say that he is the father 
of all Christians. They say that 
he can do no wrong, and that he 
can pardon sins. Yet he is only 
a man, and we know that God 
alone can pardon sins. When one 
Pope dies, another priest is made 
Pope. Once a year people meet 
together to kiss his great toe. Do 
you laugh? It would be better to 
cry. How much God must be 
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to see a man worshipped! The 
Roman Catholics are called Papists, 
because they worship the Pope. 
Are you a Papist? No, I hope 
you are a Protestant. What isa 
Protestant? He is a person who 
does not believe that the Pope can 
forgive sins. Do you believe that 
the Pope can forgive sins? The 
Pope is only a man. How cana 


QI 


displeased! The Roman Catholics 
are called Papists, because they 
believe in the Pope. Are you a 
Papist? No; I hope you are a 
Protestant. What is a Protestant ? 
He is a person who does not 
believe that the Pope can forgive 
sins. Do you believe that the 
Pope can forgive sins? The Pope 
is only a man. How can a man 


forgive sins? None but God can 
forgive sins. 


man forgive sins? None but God 
can forgive sins. 


A comparison of these versions will show that the Pope has 
been promoted from an ordinary “man” to a “priest ”—even 
Mrs. Sherwood, seventy years ago, allowed him episcopal dignity 
—and that Catholics are no longer said to “worship him as if 
he were God.” But they still, with Messrs. Longmans’ approval, 
“say that he can do no wrong,” and “meet together once a year 
to kiss his great toe;” the primitive definition of a Protestant 
yet holds its own ; and, with all their vaunted Bible knowledge, 
it apparently has not yet occurred to Protestants that the 
question, “How can a man forgive sins?” is but an echo of 
one addressed to the great Head of the Church more than 
eighteen hundred years ago ! 

If space would allow, I should like to give other examples 
from this inane work, which, strange it may seem, sometimes 
finds a place even in Catholic homes! I have obtained two 
copies from this source, and only the other day I picked up 
on a bookstall a copy which had evidently been adapted to 
Catholic use by the singularly futile expedient of pasting pieces 
of paper over the objectionable passages. 

A more recent historical work is Old England’s Story, by 
“Brenda” (Mrs. Castle Smith), published by Hatchards in 1884, 
which has a large circulation in private elementary schools. 
It is well printed, and some degrees less silly than Near Home, 
but the following extracts will show that it is no whit less 
mischievous. 

Here is a description of a convent: 


The King [Edward the Confessor] gave all his [Earl Godwin’s] 
lands and houses and riches to his Norman friends; and because his 
wife, Queen Edith, was the Earl’s daughter, Edward took away her 
money and jewels, and sent her to live in a nunnery. What is a 
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nunnery? A house where nuns live. Nuns are religious women who 
live altogether in a large house—there are, generally, high walls round 
it like a prison—and they are not allowed to come out when they are 
once in. It was avery cruel punishment to send poor Queen Edith 
into one of these gloomy nunnenies. 


This is an account of the differences between Henry II. 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury, as veh by “ Brenda” to the 
youthful mind: 


Henry next tried to do something with the clergy of England, to 
put them down and take away some of their power. He found that 
the English clergy had been given too much liberty to do what they 
liked, that they interfered in everything, even with the King. And 
Henry made up his mind to make the clergy behave differently, and _ 
not to interfere so much. | 


Becket is introduced as the King’s favourite, and we next 
read : 


Now you will be surprised to hear that Thomas à Becket was really 
all the while a clergyman, though he was Chancellor, and lived in such 
an extravagant way. When the King made up his mind to put down 
the interfering clergy, he began to look about for some clever man to 
help him. And Henry thought there was no one who would help him 
so well as his favourite Chancellor, Thomas 4 Becket. So he made 
Thomas à Becket Archbishop of Canterbury, chief over all the clergy, 
never doubting that Becket would help him in making the clergy 
behave better. But Henry found he had made a great mistake. For 
as soon as Thomas à Becket was Archbishop of Canterbury, he went 
right over to the side of the clergy, and took their part in everything. 
The King was very much astonished and very angry. 


Here is a succinct account of the Reformation, with which 
I will conclude my extracts from Old England’s Story. 


In this reign [Henry VIII.’s] there came what is called the 
Reformation in England. I will try and explain a little to you about 
the Reformation. You know that England in these times was Roman 
Catholic ; the people believed that the Pope of Rome (the head Bishop 
of the Church) could do nothing wrong, and anything the Pope told 
them to do the people did. Now at this time Pope Leo X. allowed 
something to be done that was very wrong indeed. He allowed little 
pieces of paper to be sold, called Jndulgences, and whoever bought 
these little pieces of paper, the Pope said, might sin, and God would 
not punish them. The Pope said they might steal, or murder, or fight, 
or do anything else wicked, and yet they would not be punished if 
they bought these Indulgences. ‘The English people, as well as the 
French and other people in Europe, were foolish enough to believe 
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the Pope, and a great deal of money was paid for these foolish bits of 
paper. At last a German monk, named Martin Luther, rose up and 
tried to show the people how false and wicked it was to buy these 
papers, and Martin Luther got a great many people to see that it was 
wicked, and these people no longer obeyed the Pope or believed in 
him. Martin Luther tried to reform the Church of Rome; that is, he 
tried to make it better, and to do away with all that was false in it, and 
that was why Martin Luther was called the Reformer, and the work he 
did was called the Reformation. Henry VIII. went against Martin 
Luther at first, and sided with the Pope; but when the Pope offended 
him, at last Henry VIII. went over to Luther’s side, and took the part 
of the Reformers. Henry VIII. then did a great many cruel things. 
Though he had quarrelled with the Pope, Henry VIII. was still a 
Roman Catholic, and he put to death every one who did not think as 
he did. 


It would be easy to multiply references to books of this kind. 
There is Old England: Sketches of English History, by E. A. W., 
from which we learn that “The Liturgy, or Church Service, 
used in the early British Church, was said to have been compiled 
by the Apostle St.John. Certain it is it did not come from 
Rome,” and that “The epithet ‘Bloody’ belongs more truly to 
the system of religion, of which [Queen Mary] was merely the 
tool. Never should we forget that it was Popery which made 
her reign terrible, and made her go down to the grave abhorred 
by the people of England.” There is Annals of Christian 
Martyrdom? one of the books provided at Government expense 
for the men of the Royal Navy—my copy has the Government 
mark and is lettered “Ship Store, Royal Navy ”—wherein we 
are told of “a most devoted and pious man, Nestorius, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople,’ who was “hunted from place to 
place, till death ended his sufferings, because he would not 
admit that the Virgin Mary was entitled to the epithet ‘ Mother 
of God,’ although he fully believed in the Divinity of Christ.” 
The same Society publishes Historical Tales for Young Pro- 
testants, one of which tells us how Guy Faukes “received Mass 
at the hands of the priest.” And so I might continue, but my 
readers will have had enough. 


PROTESTANT TRADITION. ` 


I must add that peculiarly irritating form of Protestant 
fiction, which takes the form of an assumption of superior 
knowledge as to what Catholics believe. I suppose every 


1 London: William Hunt, 1892. > 2 Religious Tract Society. 
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convert suffers from this. “Do you mean to say that you 
really believe the Pope is infallible?” “Certainly.” “It’s 
absurd for you to say that, for you know perfectly well that 
you do nothing of the kind.” This item is from my own 
experience ; another was—“ It must be very consoling for you 
to believe that all your relations will go to hell.” “But I don’t 
believe anything of the kind?” “Now whats the good of 
denying it? you know you do.” Later on I have constantly 
found that the simple explanation of some point of Catholic 
faith or practice is met with: “ But that is not what Catholics 
generally believe!” “Yes, it is.” “Well, I always understood 
quite differently.” “Do you know many Catholics?” “No, I 
don’t know any, but I always understood,” &c. 

Certain words and acts suggest notions to a Protestant mind 
which a Catholic would never dream of. At one of the Catholic 
Conferences, a lady created much amusement by repeating the 
remark of a Protestant friend whom she had taken to church— 
“You said Catholics didn’t pay for absolution, but now I have 
heard it with my own ears.” “Heard it?” “Yes, and the 
people were so used to it that there was no need to tell them 
the price.” “What do you mean?” “Why, the priest said 
that an indulgence could be obtained on the usual conditions !” 
I was able to cap this by narrating how an acquaintance said 
to me one St. Patrick’s day, “ Well, I’ve a great admiration for 
Cardinal Manning, but I can’t see how he can be so foolish.” 
“So foolish as what?” “Why, I see from the papers that he 
has granted -forty days Indulgence to all who abstain from 
drink on St. Patrick’s day and two other days. Now what zs 
the good of keeping sober for three days, if they may indulge 
for forty days after?” I once took a Protestant friend into a 
church. When we came out, he said, “I thought you said 
Catholics didn’t worship images.” “Well, of course they don’t.” 
“Don’t they! Then what was that woman kneeling before that 
big crucifix for?” “Now, do you really suppose / worship 
images?” “No, of course not, because you've been brought 
up a Protestant and know how wrong it is; but regular 
Catholics do!” 

The belief that Catholics pay for absolution still prevails 
among the working classes. I was preparing two young 
working-men for instruction by the priest, some few years back, 
and incidentally mentioned this as an example of the false 
charges made against Catholics. They looked at each other, 
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and then one said: “Jim, didn’t you always understand as 
people paid when they went to confession?” “ Yes,” replied Jim, 
promptly ; “’arf-a-crown.” It is a gratifying evidence of the 
spread of truth, that this article of the Protestant crecd is 
disappearing ; I fancy it may soon be regarded as a Catholic 
figment, for Mr. C. H. Collette, in his Protestant Alliance 
pamphlet, Zs iż Honest? says: “I deny that any such assertion 
is made by Protestants, and demand proofs.” This demand can 
easily be gratified: here is an extract from the book recom- 
mended by the editor of Life and Light} A young Catholic 
girl says: 

“ Genie and I can do all these things that we like, and then go to 
confession and get our minds settled up, and take communion as pure 
as new-born babies. I žave thought it rather hard on Bridget, and 
that kind of folk, who have little money and so much to pay that they 
can hardly buy a pair of shoes; but the money makes no difference to 
us, for mother’s purse is always full.” ` 


Prejudice and ignorance, as Cardinal Newman has pointed 
out in a masterly manner in his Lectures on the Present Position 
of Catholics in England, are the main supports of the Protestant 
tradition. Both are difficult to overcome, yet both have to some 
extent been vanquished among the more educated classes of the 
community. It is well known that habits of mind and practice, 
like the fashions, descend from the higher to the lower grades of 
society ; and the Protestant tradition singularly exemplifies this. 
Nothing is more striking than the want of ordinary literary 
capability in the aggressive portion of the Protestant press, 
unless it be the absence of influential names from the list of 
writers. Take the Protestant works which have been commented 
upon here, the monthly and weekly Protestant papers, or even 
the reports of the Protestant societies—everywhere one is struck 
with the same curious construction of sentences, the same con- 
fusion of ideas. Among the Protestant lecturers, the men of any 
weight or influence may be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand; while some are of by no means doubtful antecedents. 
Experience has not taught our antagonists to be careful: the 
disappearance of one, the imprisonment of another, the exposure 
of a third, fail to impress upon them the necessity of caution. 
They still plant in their gardens, as flowers of great price, the 
weeds which the Pope has flung over his garden-wall. The 
Rev. Oswald Keatinge, Dr. Hammond, Brother Alphonse, and 


1 Almost a Nun, p. 78. 
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other “lewd fellows of the baser sort,” have appeared and dis- 
appeared with phenomenal rapidity—they have gone up like 
rockets, and come down like the sticks. Two years ago Miss 
Ellen Golding was a power on the Protestant platform: what 
has become of her? The Rev. F. G. Widdows—I quote the 
Evening News of March 9—having been “arrested on a serious 
charge, and sentenced at the Old Bailey to ten years’ penal 
servitude,”! is once more, “at the earnest request of the con- 
gregation of the Church of Martin Luther, Hackney,” resuming 
his ministry there: “at present his lectures will be,‘My Ten 
Years’ Penal Servitude, and each Sunday he will preach” ! . 

At times one is inclined to despair. One story after another 
is exposed, yet “ Amurath to Amurath succeeds.” But it cannot 
always be thus. The Anglican movement has at any rate done 
much to familiarize Englishmen with Catholic beliefs and prac- 
tices ; and among the Church of England clergy the supporters 
of the more intense forms of Protestantism are neither numerous 
nor influential. I shall be reminded that the Dean of Canterbury 
is among them, and I may be asked whether I include him 
among those who are ignorant of Catholicism? I answer, Yes; 
and that I do so because it is the only ground on which his 
attitude towards the Church can be charitably accounted for.? 

Forty-five years have passed since Cardinal Newman 
published the Lectures to which I have already referred ; and 
the ignorance which he therein describes has in some quarters 
been dispelled, although in others it remains. Whether it is cul- 
pable, we are not called upon to judge; but we are all bound to 
do our best to enlighten it. For it may still be said of some of 
our countrymen that “in this inquisitive age, when the Alps 
are crested, and seas fathomed, and minds ransacked and sands 
sifted, and rocks cracked into specimens, and beasts caught and 
catalogued, as little is known by Englishmen of the religious 
sentiments, the religious usages, the religious motives, the 
religious ideas of two hundred millions of Christians poured to 
and fro among them and around them, as if, I will not say they 
were Tartars or Patagonians, but as if they inhabited the moon. 
Verily, were the Catholic Church in the moon, England would 
gaze on her with more patience, and delineate her with more 
accuracy than England does now.” | 


1 The Times for 1880--March 28, April 28, 30, May 1, 2—may be consulted by 
the curious. | a 
3 See Dean Farrar and the Catholic Church, Catholic Truth Society. Price 6d. 
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THE RESULT. 


We have seen how, from the very beginning of the century 
which is now closing, there has been a constant stream of 
misrepresentation directed against the Church. Vast sums of 
money have been spent in printing, and in paying lecturers 
and agents of numerous societies, all having the one end in view 
—that of preventing the spread of Popery and of promoting 
Protestantism. New societies are formed; old and moribund 
organizations are stimulated by the addition of new attractions 
—thus the Church Association has added to itself the National 
Protestant League; it has incorporated the Church of England 
Working Men’s Protestant Union, and has succeeded in once 
more attracting attention by the establishment of “ Protestant 
vans.” What has been the result of all this energy ? 

In 1827 two events occurred which have some bearing on 
this question. Mr. Keble published his Christzan Year, and so, 
according to Cardinal Newman, inaugurated the Oxford move- 
ment; and “the Protestant Reformation Society and Christian 
Mission to the Roman Catholics in Great Britain” was estab- 
lished. What the Oxford movement has come to we know: 
there is hardly a Roman doctrine or practice which does not at 
the present time find supporters in the Church of England. 
How the Protestant Reformation Society has fared, its own 
journal—no longer issued monthly, but quarterly, and that in 
a reduced form—shall tell us. 


At the commencement of this year [1895] the funds of the Protestant 
Reformation Society were at a very low ebb. . . . The Society’s trained. 
Missionaries stationed at Bristol, Bournemouth, Edinburgh, Brighton, 
and Wimbledon, have had to be discharged, and these Mission Stations 
temporarily closed. The Committee were very reluctant to discharge 
these good men, who were carrying on an important work in their 
different stations, but finding that there were not sufficient funds where- 
with to pay their stipends the Committee had no alternative.! 


I hope it is not uncharitable to think it possible that “these. 
good men” discharged themselves when their pay was no longer 
forthcoming. It cannot be said that there is no necessity for 


1 Protestant Churchman, July, 1894. 

3 A very large proportion of the income of Protestant Societies is spent in salaries. 
In 1894, the Protestant Reformation Society spent £2,012 $s. 6d. out of £2,715 3s. 3d. 
on this item alone. In the same year, out of an income of £8,748 5s. 3d., of which 
41,500 was borrowed from the bankers, the Church Association spent no less than 
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Protestant work in the abandoned missions, for 


in a suburb of Bournemouth, no fewer than fifty heads of families 
have within the last few years joined the Church of Rome. At 
Wimbledon, Rome is gaining great power by means of her schools, 
which are attended by many children of Protestant parents. 


If this happened when the vigilant missioners were present, 
what will occur now that they are withdrawn? There is some- 
thing piteous in the appeal for this, “the oldest distinctively 
Protestant Society in this country, which has so nobly upheld 
the banner of God's truth for the last sixty-eight years ”—and 
with so little result ! 

To do them justice, the Protestant societics are not slow to 
confess their failure, and to admit the spread of Catholicism. 
Occasionally, when some Catholic writes about “the leakage,” 
there is an attempt to show that we are not making way; but 
they see for the most part that this is another aspect of the 
question, and paragraphs like the following are frequent in 
Protestant papers : 


In 1780 it is estimated that there were 190 Roman Catholic Chapels, 
public and private, in England and Wales ; in 1829 there were 397 ; in 
1896, including stations, they have increased to 1,446. There are, in 
addition, 354 chapels of communities. In 1780 there were 359 priests, 
of whom rro were Jesuits; it is believed there were 477 in 1829, but 
from the official list, first published in 1839, it is known there were then 
536. In 1896 the number, including 17 Bishops, is 2,645. The 
increase will be noted. 

It is to be remembered that in 1780 there were 8 peers, 19 baronets, 
and about 150 landed gentlemen in the English Roman Catholic Body, 
each of whom, it is probable, kept a domestic chaplain, and in some 
cases, perhaps, two: Nearly 200 priests may have been so employed, 
and the rest in towns and country missions.! 


£4,022 17s. 1d. in salaries. The Scripture Readers’ Society for Ireland in the same 
year spent in salaries £3,294 Os. 9d., of which only £2,343 8s. 2d. came from dona- 
tions and subscriptions, the remainder being made up by legacies, &c. The Protestant 
Alliance pays its Secretary £400, and clerks £299. There are also certain private 
ventures, such as the Protestant Truth Society, which, says its sole officer and inventor, 
Mr. John Kensit, was ‘‘ formed really to help me in the circulation of literature I 
have published.” Of this body, for which ‘‘ subscriptions, either large or small, are 
earnestly solicited,” Zrut% writes (Jan. 11, 1894): ‘‘I gather that the ‘Protestant 
Truth Society’ is J. Kensit, plus any noodles who will send him money for the 
objects of the Society: that the executive is Kensit; and that the objects of the 
Society are to purchase and distribute the publications of Kensit. If sectarian 
bigotry induces Protestants to pay money to Kensit on such terms, they deserve to 
lose it. This, however, is by no means saying that Kensit deserves to get it.” 
1 Monthly Paper of Protestant Alliance, January, 1896. 
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I have already cited one. text of Scripture which seems to 
have escaped the notice of the writers of Protestant fiction ; I 
will conclude with another—the words of one Gamaliel, a 
doctor of the law, to those who thought by violence to stop the 
advance of the early Christian Church: “Refrain from these 
men, and let them alone; for if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to nought. But if it be of God, you cannot 
overthrow it ; lest perhaps you be found even to fight against 
God.” ! 


JAMES BRITTEN. 
1 Acts v. 38, 39. 


The Modern Goth. 


BY AN ANCIENT ROMAN. 


[COMMUNICATED. ] 
WITH the ancient architectural Goths we have no quarrel. 

All English architects, church builders, and church furnishers 
were in the main Goths during the centuries which preceded 
the revolution in religion which is commonly known as the 
Reformation. 

Gothic architecture was indigenous on English soil. 

There existed, indeed, some specimens of an earlier archi- 
tecture in the Norman style, and also some few remains of the 
still more early Saxon architecture. 

Some ancient churches were built entirely in these styles, 
but in many more the earlier Norman or Saxon work had been 
incorporated, and deftly, with the later Gothic, which had been 
superimposed upon it. 

Short of these exceptions, Gothic architecture reigned 
supreme in England. Speaking roughly, it was as universal 
as was the Catholic faith in England. 

With these ancient architectural Goths we have no quarrel 
any more than we have quarrel with local rites or customs or 
ritual usages which obtained in the days of our Catholic fore- 
fathers, which were not ecclesiastically condemned, and which 
did not run counter to any prescriptions of the Mother and 
Mistress of all Churches of the world. 

It is with the modern Goths that we have quarrel. 

The modern Goth is neither the lineal nor the legitimate 
descendant of the ancient Goth. The modern Goths are the 
progeny of Pugin. Pugin was at heart a Protestant in archi- 
tecture. He was in the sphere of architecture of that type of 
nineteenth-century Protestant which, in the sphere of ceremonial, 
goes by the name of Ritualist. Pugin was an admirer and an 
imitator of much in the pre-Reformation architecture, but he 
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was more antiquarian than Catholic in his spirit, and more 
archaic than practical in his work. Pugin was narrow in his 
ecclesiastical sympathies, and his narrowness was fossilized in 
his architectural reproductions from ancient models. 

Puginism resulted in a swarm of imitators to whom the man 
whom they claimed as father would have given the name of 
bastards. 

Those men had not Pugin’s genius, and any likeness of 
feature between him and them is by way of caricature. 

It is with these modern Goths, and in their generations to 
the present day, that we have quarrel. 


The tendency of the modern Goth betrays itself not seldom 
in his designs for a village church. He will reproduce in 
miniature a cathedral of the middle ages, or provide a reduced 
copy of some minster or monastic church, or at least of some 
great parish church in a large town. In place of the simplicity 
which befits a village church, we have pretentiousness of design, 
and a building which is not up to the level of its pretence. 

Adaptability for saying Mass seems to be about the last 
idea which is present to the mind of the modern Goth when he 
is designing an altar. The dimensions of his altar are deter- 
mined not by the requirements and convenience of the priest 
in his sacrificial function, but by the appearance which the altar 
will present when looked at from the end of the church. Hence 
we find altars as narrow as knife-boards, and sprawling in their 
length almost from side to side of the sanctuary. They are 
often either too high for a short man, or too low for a tall man. 
Their dimensions have been determined from the point of view 
not of the Sacrifice of the Mass, but of the reredos, a structure 
in which the soul of the modern Goth takes special . delight. 
We have not one word to say against a reredos, but we do 
maintain that it should be kept subordinate to the prescribed 
ornaments of the altar. These ornaments are the crucifix and 
candlesticks, and they ought to stand out and strike the eye. 
For this reason the background. or wall-space behind these 
ornaments should be plain and simple, neither broken up with 
arches or pillars into compartments, nor glittering with gilding. 
A bright background will render undistinguishable at a distance 
the crucifix and candlesticks, which.are the proper and prescribed 
ornaments of the altar, and those ornaments which of all its 
furniture. ought to be the most prominent and conspicuous, 
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The prominence, however, even of these is to be in moderation. 
While deprecating candlesticks which are short and squat, and 
remind us either of the bedchamber or of the catacombs, we 
are equally averse to candles which look like waxen fishing-rods 
set on top of gilded bed-posts. 

The crucifix and the candlesticks ought to be of the same 
pattern and material, and the size of the one ought to be 
regulated by the size of the other. The cross of the crucifix 
ought to spring from a ball or knop which is in height on a 
line or level with the cups of the candlesticks ; the base beneath 
this knop being of the same pattern and material as the candle- 
sticks, which terminate in the cups for the reception of the 
candles. 

On too many of the altars furnished by the modern Goth 
we find the top of the upper bar of the cross on a level with the 
cups of the candlesticks, and sometimes even lower than that 
level. Occasionally a toy, or dwarf, or pocket crucifix—too 
small to be seen by the faithful in the church—is to be found 
perched on the top of the tabernacle, which has itself usurped 
the place which belongs of right to the crucifix. The altar 
crucifix has right to its own place between the candlesticks, on 
the same level, and in a straight line with them. The lights 
are there to do honour to the crucifix. They are not there on 
account of the Blessed Sacrament. 

To place the altar crucifix elsewhere than in the centre, on 
a straight line with the altar candlesticks, and between them, 
is to ignore the idea of the worship of the crucifix to which 
the lights are ordained to give expression. When both the 
altar crucifix and the altar candlesticks are in their proper 


places, we are reminded, during the Sacrifice of the Mass, of 


the Sacrifice of the Cross with which it is identified. 

During the progress of the Mass the sacrificing priest is 
several times directed to raise his eyes to the cross. This he 
cannot do if, in order to see the cross, he has to lower his 
eyes. 

It sometimes happens that when the priest raises his eyes 
to where the cross ought to be, he is confronted with a stone 
image of some saint, male or female. Even saints ought not 
to supersede their Sovereign. Nay, we do not hesitate to say 
that even the image of the Mother of God herself ought not 
to take the place of the image of her Divine Son in His 
crucifixion—a place which the Bride of Christ has jealously 
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reserved for her Heavenly Bridegroom in the ritual of the 
sacrificial mystery which represents their espousals. 

Even when a structural crucifix of stone is of some size, 
but placed above the stone saint’s head, the priest would have 
to leave the altar and take several paces backwards to get 
within view of it every time he is directed to raise his eyes 
towards it. 

The trick of placing a small crucifix on or in front of the 
tabernacle, as a makeshift to satisfy the rubric, is strictly 
forbidden. 


The modern Goth, entangled in his archaism, has puzzled 
himself over the conflicting claims of the tabernacle and of the 
altar crucifix to a place in a straight line between the altar 
candlesticks. In days gone by, when the Blessed Sacrament 
was not reserved in a tabernacle on the altar, but was either 
suspended over the altar, or placed in an aumbry or “ sacrament- 
house ” let in to the north wall of the sanctuary, there was either 
no gradino—that is, step or shelf—at the back of the altar for 
the crucifix and candlesticks—or there was one gradino only. 
There is a relic of the ancient arrangement, when there was no 
gradino at the back of the altar, in the modern practice of 
placing the two small candlesticks for a Low Mass on the 
mensa of the altar itself, in front of the lowest gradino. 

When tabernacles on the altar came into use for the reserva- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, a second gradino came to be 
placed on a level with the top of the tabernacle, and behind it. 

On this upper gradino there was an unoccupied place for 
the altar crucifix, with the six altar candlesticks, three on either 
side of it. The gradino on the altar itself had the tabernacle 
let into it, and on this gradino there was room for four 
candlesticks in the four spaces between and below the six 
altar candlesticks on the upper gradino. 


Talking of the tabernacle, we are reminded of another 
eccentricity of the modern Goth. Having displaced the altar 
crucifix, and relegated it to any place that it can find for itself, 
he exaggerates the size of the tabernacle. Instead of the taber- 
nacle’s being simply large enough and high enough to contain 
a couple of pyxes, and the lunette for Benediction, it is 
frequently so huge and high as to hide the altar crucifix above 
it from the eyes of the sacrificing priest, at those times when he 
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is directed to raise his eyes to the crucifix. We suspect, and 
from what we know of him aliunde, that at the back of the mind 
of the modern Goth there lurks an idea of suggesting not to the 
mind but to the imagination of the worshipper, and as an aid 
to his piety, a presence of our Lord in His natural dimensions, 
akin to His presence in the cave of Bethlehem, or in the 
cottage of Nazareth, or in the sepulchre of Calvary. Some 
tabernacles are roomy enough to render a presence of this kind 
a possibility, so far as dimensions are concerned. 


The next enormity of the modern Goth is to have his taber- 
nacle naked. This is not only an ignoring and breach of a 
strict precept to have the tabernacle canopied, but it is also in 
subversion of the very idea of a tabernacle for the Blessed 
Sacrament. A tabernacle is not intended to be a mere box, or 
chest, or safe. The tabernacle of the Divine Guest is supposed 
to be a tent or pavilion—the pavilion of a warrior in which He 
lodges during His campaign. It is this idea which has given 
its normal shape to the canopy of the tabernacle. The canopy 
is open in front, and, like a tent, it is gathered in at the top, 
round a small ornamental cross which crowns the dome of the 
tabernacle. 

We sometimes hear of “tabernacle veils.” These are well 
meant. They bear, nevertheless, the same relation to the 
prescribed canopy that the fig-leaves of our first parents bear 
to the more elaborate clothing of their sons and daughters in 
the present century. Garments from the waist downwards are 
not intended mainly for the hiding of mis-shapen limbs, and 
the canopy of the tabernacle is not intended to conceal the 
shabbiness of its substructure. 

The modern Goth seems to think that the hiding of shabbi- 
ness is the final cause of a canopy for the tabernacle, and that 
when there happens to be no reason for concealment the canopy 
is superfluous. 

The Church prescribes that regulariter, or as a rule, the taber- 
nacle should be made of wood, and the wood is to be gilded. 
The Church tolerates tabernacles made of other material, such 
as marble or metal, but in that case they ought to be lined with 
wood for the sake of securing dryness. 

However beautiful the outside of the tabernacle may be, the 
prescribed canopy is not to be dispensed with, unless the taber- 
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nacle is made of precious metal, or is incrusted with gems or 
precious stones. 

The most rare or costly marble, even if it is carved by the 
most excellent of artists, is never reckoned as precious stone, 
Gems may, speaking roughly, be described as stones such as 
might be set in a signet ring. A tabernacle of copper or of 
brass might cost more money than would a tabernacle of gilded 
wood, but the greater cost will not entitle copper or brass 
to rank in this case as precious metals. 

The prescribed canopy of the tabernacle is, moreover, the 
only certain sign of the actual presence within the tabernacle 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Lamps burning before the tabernacle 
give no certain indication that the Blessed Sacrament is within 
it. One lamp at least there ought to be before the tabernacle, 
but lamps are hung also before other altars, and before shrines 
and pictures. These lamps ought never to be more in number 
than are the lamps which in the same church are burning before 
the tabernacle. The number of the latter ought always to be 
uneven—three, five, or seven, as the case may be. 

The chances are ten to one that the modern Goth will have 
two, or four, or six, or cight lamps burning before a naked taber- 
nacle, and there is then no means of knowing with any certainty 
whether or not the Blessed Sacrament is there. A single lamp 
before a canopied tabernacle is all that is prescribed, and it so 
far suffices that the faithful worshipper knows at once the 
central place towards which he is to direct his adoration. 

We have an amusing recollection of a couple of Puseyite 
youths who came out to Rome, and who were nothing if not 
Goths. They wore the knees of their nether garments thread- 
bare by genuflecting before every altar at which they saw lamps 
burning, under the pious impression which they had brought 
with them from England, that on account of those lamps the 
Blessed Sacrament must certainly somehow or other be reserved 
somewhere or other, in an aumbry, or elsewhere in the vicinity 
of those altars. 

The colour of the canopy of the tabernacle ought to vary 
with the colour of the clothing of the altar. To this there is 
one exception. When the altar is vested in black, the tabernacle 
is to be canopied in violet. 


The misdemeanour of the stripping of the tabernacle brings 
us to the most flagrant indecency of the modern Goth in his 
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affection for the nude in church furniture. In this we have also 
the most glaring divergence between his practice and the 
practice of the ancient Goths. 

In the lists which are extant of the spoils of churches looted 
in England by the church robbers of the sixteenth century, we 
find constant mention of the vestures of the altar, which varied 
in colour in accordance with the season. That which a rubric 
of the Missal calls the pal/eum of the altar is sometimes called 
the antependium or frontal of the altar. The self-same series 
of rubrics which prescribes the vestments of the priest when he 
is saying Mass prescribes also the vesture of the altar while 
Mass is being said. Pallio ornetur—"“ Let the altar be adorned 
with a pall,” says the twentieth of the General Rubrics of the 
Missal, of which the title is, “On the preparation of the altar, 
and the ornaments of it.” The same rubric goes on to describe 
the colour of the pall which it prescribes, coloris, quoad fieri 
potest, diei festo vel officio convententis, it is, “if it can possibly be 
managed, to be of the colour which belongs to the feast, or 
Office.” It has been maintained by competent commentators, 
that this rubric even more than insinuates, if it does not 
explicitly and in so many words prescribe, that rather than that 
the altar should have no pallium at all, it should in case of 
necessity, on account of poverty or otherwise, be clothed with a 
pallium of the wrong colour. There is, moreover, in support of 
their argument the fact that another rubric connumerates and 
places on the same level the vestments of the altar, of the 
celebrant, and of the ministers. The eighteenth of the General 
Rubrics of the Missal says: “ The vestments of the altar, of the 
celebrant, and of the ministers, ought to be of the colour which 
belongs to the Office and Mass of the day, in accordance with 
the use of the Roman Church, which is accustomed to use five 
colours, white, red, green, violet, and black.” 

That the ancient Goths in England observed the direction 
of the Church with regard to the clothing of the altar, is 
proved by the irrefragable evidence of the lists of church 
plunder. Many specimens of pre-Reformation altar-palls 
survive to this day to attest that no less care and excellence 
of labour was bestowed by our Catholic forefathers on the 
vestures of the altar than that which they lavished on the 
vestments of the priest. 

The modern Goth, in his picking and choosing among the 
directions of the Church, and in his thus following his own 
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private judgment and self-will, displays his Protestant incli- 
nations in the matter of Church furnishing. What tempts him, 
or what can possibly even prompt him to do this? The reason 
is not very far to seek and find. 

The predominant motive in his mind in furnishing as in 
designing an altar is not the adaptation of the altar and its 
belongings to the orderly and convenient saying of Mass, but 
spectacular effect, or the appearance which the altar will present 
as an architectural feature. He has not always, or indeed often, 
in denuding the altar of the clothing which belongs to it, as 
prescribed for it, even the miserable excuse of the costliness 
of the material of which the front side of it is composed. This 
is seldom wrought in precious metal, and more seldom still is it 
an incrustration of gems or precious stones. A material which 
much commends itself to him is a soft stone, scarcely harder 
than a sound soap, which can be easily cut or scraped to any 
pattern with a penknife. Even when he gocs the length of 
a fluor-spar which is ennobled with the name of alabaster, and 
which suggests the petrifaction of a Stilton cheese in fair 
condition for the table, the cost of cutting it is moderate. 
With these or similar materials he can get a great deal of 
what he calls carving done at a trifling outlay. As he can 
crown his altar-back with a forest of pinnacles, so he can crowd 
his altar-front with a mob of figures for very little money. 
The more archaic and therefore the ruder these figures are in 
design, the less the skill and the less the labour that will be 
required in the execution of them. It is not so much that the 
modern Goth is niggard in his expenditure, it is this that he 
does love to have as much as he can get to show for his money. 

There is a certain quaintness which is not unpleasing in 
some ancient specimens of rude carving which in the repro- 
duction of these in modern work is lost in caricature. 

Modern Gothic architects, and priests also, are, however, 
not always their own masters in this matter. They have to 
reckon with donors. These donors are frequently commercial 
men of the middle class, or the well-left widows of successful 
tradesmen. Both sets of donors have a strong leaning towards 
that aspect of Christianity which condemns the man who 
wrapped his talent of gold in a napkin and buried it in the 
earth. To many a kind-hearted priest it will seem to be 
ungracious, and even positively cruel, for him to clothe his 
altar as the Church directs, and so appear before the very face 
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of a most honest and well-meaning, would-be benefactor to 
be undervaluing his gift. The priest may feel, intensely, the 
vulgarity of the man’s notions, but he will feel as acutely the 
outrage that he will be doing to the man’s feelings if he 
follows his own conscience in obedience to the law of the 

Church with regard to the clothing of the altar while Mass is. 
being said. n 

This is one only of a series of evils which flow forth from 
the original evil of the modern Goth’s neglect, from ignorance 
or otherwise, of this plain ordinance of the Church. Another 
evil is that the altar itself comes in time to lose its sacredness 
in the eyes of the faithful. With this sacredness there dis- 
appears or, to say the least, there is obscured in the minds 
of the faithful the main object for which the altar exists. An 
altar exists of necessity for the Divine service of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, and not for the popular devotion which is known. 
as Benediction. We find that, as matter of fact, the unclothed 
altar of the modern Goth is made to subserve the latter function. 

The mensa of the altar which has been specially and solemnly 
consecrated, and ought to be kept sacred for sacrifice alone, is 
found ready to hand as a convenient shelf on which to place 
as many branch-candlesticks and flower-pots, of all sorts and 
sizes, as can be crowded upon it, and this, forsooth, to do honour 
to the Blessed Sacrament. 

_ Benediction is an outgrowth of solid devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, which has in these latter days sprung into existence, 
and has, with the most cordial sanction of the Church, found 
not only its place in the devotional practice, but its home in 
the hearts of the faithful throughout the world. It is impossible, 
however, for Benediction to rise above the level of a recognized 
devotion of ecclesiastical and modern institution. Benediction 
cannot ever, throughout all the ages of future time, reach the 
level of the Sacrifice of the Mass, which is of Divine institution, 
coeval with the Church of Christ, and identified with the ve 
essence of Christianity. 

The Vicar of Jesus Christ has full power,-at any moment, 
for reasons of the rightness and sufficiency of -which he alone 
is judge, to abolish Benediction off the face of the earth, and 
to obliterate it from the list of approved devotions in the 
Church of God throughout the world, while for no reason 
whatsoever has he any power at all to abolish the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. ae 
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The profanation of the altar of sacrifice in the using of it 
as a shelf for flowers and candles has issued naturally, if not 
almost necessarily, in the lessening in many minds of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The less solidly instructed are more 
caught by their senses than held by their intelligence. Persons 
not a few who profess to be Catholics, and who fancy that they 
hold the Catholic faith, are actually in these days to be heard 
saying, that they prefer Benediction as a Church service to 
Holy Mass. “It is,” they say, “so bright, and so easily followed, 
and the altar does look so sweetly pretty.” The old law of 
the Catholic Church is, in the practice of the modern Goths, 
superseded by their new gospel of the “sweetly pretty.” We 
need not wonder if the affections or even the minds of their 
disciples are being gradually and insensibly perverted to this 
unholy preference of a sensually attractive Benediction to a 
low celebration of the Sacrifice of the Mass. If this irrational 
preference has not its root in heresy, it will most certainly 
by-and-bye bear fruit in heresy with regard to the one divinely 
instituted act of Christian worship. _ 

The Church of Christ does not, in any way, forbid the use 
of flowers in her services, and even at Holy Mass; she will, 
however, have them in their proper place, and not in immoderate 
profusion. She permits flowers, for instance, at the Altar of 
Repose — very commonly, but wrongly, called the Easter 
Sepulchre—on Maundy Thursday, but she forbids the chapel 
in which the altar is erected being turned into a viridarium, 
or greenhouse. She permits flowers also at Mass, but they are 
to be flosculs in vascults, small flowers in small vases. These 
small vases of flowers have their proper place between the 
candlesticks, which are the prescribed ornaments of the altar. 
In defiance of this direction of the Church of Christ, the modern 
Goth not seldom stacks not only on the shelves behind the 
altar, but on the very altar itself—on the very mensa which 
has been solemnly consecrated for the Sacrifice of the Divine 
Victim—pots and tubs and other vessels and utensils of large 
size and of every material, shape, and colour. The candlesticks, 
which are the proper and prescribed ornaments, are frequently 
almost, if not entirely, hidden from view by these unauthorized 
banks of flowers and greenery and the crockery which contains 
them. It is at unclothed altars that these meretricious flower- 
shows are chiefly to be met with. The prostitution with flower- 
pots of an altar when it is clothed with that decency which the 
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Church of Christ prescribes, would be almost too much even for 
the modern Goth in his lust after the “sweetly pretty.” When 
an altar has been stripped naked, and thus divested of the 
significance of sacrifice with which the Church has invested it 
by her careful clothing of it, the incongruity or unbecoming- 
ness of turning the “place where the Lord has lain” into a 
flower-stand is not externally so striking. There seems 
to be an intrinsic bond of connection between these two acts 
of profanation which are perpetrated by the modern Goth. 
The man who has given no heed to the Rubric of the Missal, 
Altare pallio ornetur, which prescribes the vesting of the altar 
with its pallium, is not likely to give much attention to a 
precept which is not, as is that Rubric, of universal law, but 
is merely of particular or local law. This precept, however, 
is not without its weight and force of obligation. It is contained 
in a book which lies on the steps of every altar throughout the 
length and breadth of England while Benediction is being 
given, the Aztus servandus in Exposttione et Benedictione Sanctis- 
stmt Sacramenti. This Ritus bears the imprimatur of the 
Vicar-Apostolic, Bishop Wiseman, afterwards Cardinal Wiseman, 
in 1849, along with the vezmprimaturs of Cardinal Manning in 
1889, and Cardinal Vaughan in 1893, and it had moreover the 
preceptive sanction of the First Provincial Council of West- 
minster. This solemn document ordains that the candles to be 
lighted at Benediction, even when they far exceed the pre- 
scribed number, zon sent in ipsd mensd collocanda, sed hinc inde 
disposite, are not to be placed on the zensa of the altar. It 
declares, moreover, that the laws which it lays down with regard 
to Benediction, omnes stricte obligare, are all of them strictly 
binding. We commend consideration of these forcible words to 
the conscience of the modern Goth. 


Another flagrant misdemeanour of the same lawless person 
is his robbing His sacramental Majesty of the chief ensign of 
His royalty. The thrones of Kings and Pontiffs are set beneath 
a dais, or canopy, or “cloth of estate.” This God’s Church has 
provided by precept for Him who is at once her Sovereign and 
her Supreme Pontiff, who dwells as really as He dwells invisibly 
within her gates. The canopy belongs also both to His visible 
Vicar upon earth, and to the Bishops who under him are 
princes—tributary princes, indeed, but true princes—in His 
visible kingdom. 
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The modern Goth is not remiss in providing this princely 
ensign for the Bishop of the diocese. The Bishop’s visits of 
ceremony to his parish churches are necessarily rare and at long 
intervals, and the throne erected in churches which are not his 
Cathedral is a moveable throne, set up for the occasion, and 
taken down after his departure. It does not therefore per- 
manently interfere with architectural arrangements. It is 
otherwise with the royal dais, or canopy, or “cloth of estate,” or, 
as the Church calls it in the Latin of her precept, Baldachinum, 
which is as permanent a structure as is the altar which is 
- erected beneath it. This prescribed arrangement the modern 
Goth dislikes as hiding some of the pinnacles of the reredos, in 
which his soul delights, or as partially obscuring from public 
view his stained glass eastern window, which has cost money. 
He pays no attention, therefore, to the precept of the Church 
which prescribes the placing of a baldachinum over the altar 
and place of sacrifice. The consequence is that in his churches 
we not seldom see a Bishop seated beneath a princely canopy, 
while his Lord and Master has over Him no ensign of His 
royalty. There are Bishops who, on those occasions, have 
positively refused to ascend their thrones until the canopy over 
these was taken down, when they saw that no canopy had been 
provided for their Sovereign. Their refusal was dictated not 
merely by a sentiment of private piety, but by obedience to a 
public ordinance of the Church of Christ. The Congregation of 
Sacred Rites decreed on August 20, 1722, that a Bishop is to 
compel his Chapter to place a da/dachinum over the high altar 
in his Cathedral, when they have omitted to do so. The 
Caremoniale Episcoporum also declares that a daldachinum may 
be placed over the Bishop's throne, so long as there is another 
similar or more sumptuous hung over the altar, unless where 
there is already erected over the altar a czbovium of marble or 
stone, in which case it would be superfluous, and could not 
conveniently be arranged. 

The czborium to which the Ce@remonzale refers, is a fixed 
structure, which rises from the pavement and consists of four 
monolith columns, on the capitals of which is placed a dais of 
metal or of gilt wood, with shield-shaped and tasselled pendants. 
‘The under side of the roof of it is ornamented with a dove 
with wings outspread in the midst of rays of glory. The roof 
above is more or less pyramidal in shape, and is crowned with 
a globe surmounted by a gilded cross. 
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In default of a fixed czborium of this kind over the altar, its 
place is to be taken by a daldachinum, which is suspended from 
the roof by cords or chains. It is square or elliptical in form, 
made of wood which has been carved and gilded, and from 
this cornice hang all around it shield-shaped pendants of red 
silk damask with a border of gold lace and gold fringe. In 
size this canopy will cover the whole of the mensa of the altar 
beneath it, along with the predella or scabellum, that is, the 
foot-pace on which the priest is standing while he is saying 
Mass, so that the Divine Sacrifice will be offered beneath the 
canopy which is the special ensign of the Royal Priesthood of 
Him whom the priest personates. 

These canopies, in place of fixed ceborta, were very common 
in the middle ages, as we know from pictures and miniatures, 
as well as from inventories of church furniture in those days 
which are still extant. Even in the fixed and monumental 
ctboria, the idea of the “cloth of estate” is expressed by the 
reproduction in metal of the shield-shaped and tasselled 


pendants. 


The modern Goth endeavours sometimes to justify his 
lawlessness in defrauding the altar of its canopy by ridiculing 
a canopied altar as reminding him of an old-fashioned bedstead 
with its tester. He forgets, or is ignorant of the fact, that the 
practice of placing a canopy over a bed, to indicate that it was 
a state bed, was suggested by the canopy over a throne, while 
the canopy of a throne had no anterior mental connection with 
the canopy of a bedstead. 

He sometimes also tries to insinuate from the common use 
of the word daldacchino to denominate an altar canopy, that 
this canopy is of purely Italian origin and use, and appropriate 
only in churches of Italian style or classical architecture. 
Again he is at fault in forgetting that Baldachinum is a word 
which the Church herself has aces and uses in her legislation 
on this matter. 

He further forgets that this legislation forms part of the 
universal law of the Universal Church, which extends to every 
country under heaven, and applies to every actual or conceivable 
style of architecture. When he maintains that furnishings which 
the Church prescribes will not fit in with his favourite style, 
probat nimis. He will, if he could prove anything, be proving 
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only that this style is unfitted for the decencies of Christian 
worship. ) 

The ancient Goths did not see any incongruity between the 
two—between architectural style and ecclesiastical law—nor do 
those who are their faithful followers. In a masterly sketch by 
Mr. H. W. Brewer, which reproduces from ancient documents and 
drawings the old high altar of Westminster Abbey, as it was in 
pre-Reformation times, we see the da/dacchino suspended above 
the Gothic reredos, and beneath the great eastern window. It 
in no way structurally interferes with its Gothic surroundings, 
it adds dignity to the altar, and prevents it from being cast into 
shade, and so belittled, by the strong glare of light which: 
would otherwise be thrown in front of it from the eastern 
window. l 

The writer remembers a conversation of his, some years ago, 
with an English architect who is as eminent for his Catholic 
piety and practice as he is for his professional talent and 
success, and who is moreover a Goth of Goths. On upbraiding 
him with the vulgarity and lawlessness of the modern Goths in 
their stripping of altars and tabernacles of their clothing and 
canopies, his reply was: “My dear Father, I agree from my 
heart with every word you say, and for the last twenty years 
I have been fighting tooth and nail for the very things you 
advocate, but these people with their three-and-sixpenny altars 
will have none of them.” Goth to his finger-tips, my friend 
was not a modern Goth, and we have already professed that 
with the ancient Goths we have no quarrel. 


An attempt was made in the diocese of Salford, in 1881, by 
the then Bishop (now Cardinal) Vaughan to remedy the irregu- 
larities in church furnishing which are due to modern Goths, 
and other architectural vagabonds. His Lordship printed a 
pamphlet of “ Directions laid down in the Sixth Synod of 
Salford, for the use of Altar Societies and -Architects, taken 
from the Decrees of the Sacred. Congregation of Rites, Pope. 
Benedict XIV., and the First Council of Westminster, with 
measurements and dimensions drawn up by St. Charles, or 
Gavanto, or.at present in use in Rome.” This most practical 
pamphlet, besides the directions which it contains, gives 
diagrams to show the proper. atrangement of altar and taber- 
nacle, crucifix and candlesticks, as adapted to both styles of 
architecture—the Roman and the Gothic—along with diagrams’ 
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of the pallium (or antependium, or frontal) of the altar, and of 
the baldacchino. | 

The proper shape and correct measurements of the sacer- 
dotal and clerical vestments, and of the various articles of 
altar-linen, are also given. 

Vulgar finery is not seldom a cloak for coarse under-linen, 
while fineness of under-linen is supposed at inquests to give 
some clue to the rank of life of a person whose dead body has 
been found clad in plain outer garments. The altar-linen of the 
modern Goth is’ not remarkable for its excellence, and it is to 
be found of all shapes and sizes. It is difficult sometimes to 
distinguish a corporal from a purificator. Sometimes again it is 
scarcely possible for the Sacred Host to be laid on /:nen, since 
great part of the corporal is already occupied with monograms 
and other spider-like devices, which have been embroidered on 
it in cotton. The uppermost of the three linen altar-cloths 
which cover the ensa of the altar ought to be long enough to 
fall at both ends about three fingers’ breadth below the top of 
the predella, and so almost to reach either to the first of the two 
steps of a high altar, or to the pavement on which the predella 
of a side altar is placed. It does not compensate for the 
lawless shortening of the prescribed length of the altar-cloth 
that the front of it is overlaid with pious sentences wrought in 
letters of flaring red and blue, which are so archaic that not 
only he that runneth, but he that sitteth and gazeth, cannot 
read them. These additions have not been prescribed by any 
Rubric, by any Congregation, or by any Ceremonial of the. 
Catholic Church. Their existence is due to the pernicious 
activity of modern Gothic dames and damsels. 


_ There are men in whose eyes these matters may appear to. 
be very trivial—mere matters of man millinery, as they would. 
say. These are men to whom a Christian church, which they. 
have no objection to call a House of God, is not a Home of 
Jesus Christ in the reality of the literal meaning of these words. 
This, and nothing less than this, every Catholic church is. A 
Catholic church is at once a Temple and a Palace of Jesus. 
of Nazareth. Inasmuch as it contains‘an altar on which Jesus. 
as High Priest offers Himself as a Divine Victim in sacrifice to 
the Divine Majesty, a Catholic church is His Temple. Inas-. 
much as it contains a tabernacle within which Jesus has His 
dwelling in the intervals of that exercise of His Priesthood, a, 
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Catholic church is a Palace of His, or place of His abode. A 
Catholic church is not a mere mecting-house, or place of 
assembly for the worship by men of their Maker. Even a 
building which has been made as worthy of God as men can 
make it, and which has been dedicated to the worship of the 
one true God, is not in virtue of-its dedication a House of God 
in the sense of a Home of Jesus as He, a Divine Person, is 
Man, and Mediator between God and men. It is the abiding 
presence of Jesus within its walls which makes a house which is 
His property to be a Home of His. Of these Homes of His in 
every land the Catholic and Roman Church, which is His 
Spouse and Bride on earth, has charge. The furnishing of them 
belongs to her domestic providence, and there is no detail of it 
which is too small for her supervision. In her eyes nothing can 
be trivial which concerns the due lodging of her Lord, and the 
minuteness of her directions is the most telling evidence of 
the solicitude of her love. What can possibly be conceived 
more trivial, in eyes other than hers, or those of her children 
whose minds and wills are one with hers, than her elaborate 
directions with regard to the varying heights of the altar-candles, 
or with regard to the frames of wood on which the altar frontals 
are to be stretched? While the six lights on the high altar are 
to be in one line, they are not to be on one level. The outer 
lights on either side are to be lower than are the two which 
stand next to them, while these again are to be lower than the 
two which are next the crucifix, with which all the six of them 
are to be in one straight line. The frontal of the altar too is not 
to be a mere piece of cloth of gold, or silver, or silken drapery, 
hanging loosely in front of the altar, but is to be stretched on 
telaria, that is, on a wooden frame which is attached to the 
front of the altar, so that its frontals should not be rugosa aut 
Sinuosa, either wrinkled or in folds. 

We have given extreme instances of minuteness of direction, 
in order to place in clearest light the extreme solicitude of the 
Bride of Christ in all that concerns the housing of her Heavenly 
Bridegroom. When this is in question, and even in its most 
minute detail, she does not advise—she legislates. Her legislation 
on this matter is voluminous. It is contained mainly in the 
- general rubrics which are prefixed to the Missal, in the prescrip- 
tions of the Ceremoniale Episcoporum, and in the decrees of her 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. The Ceremoniale has force of 
law, and while binding primarily in Cathedral and Collegiate 
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Churches, is binding secondarily, but equally, as regards all 
matters which concern them, in all churches whatsoever, and 
even in churches of Regulars, unless these can produce a 
Privilege from the Apostolic See which exempts them by way 
of derogation from universal law. 

We are not now concerned with questions of moral theology, 
or measuring the moral guilt, if any, of those who contravene 
precepts of liturgical law. We have been speaking to the 
affections rather than to the wills of the faithful, but to affections 
as subject to the guidance of right reason, as much as is the 
will. It will be with reason if their loyal instinct prompts them, 
in the selection of gifts for the House of God, to look not only 
to the will, but to the wisk of the Mother and Mistress of all 
Churches of the world. Her wisk at least, if not her will, is 
expressed even when her ordinances are directive only, and not 
preceptive. | 

If these ordinances are carried out to the letter in the 
construction and furnishing of an altar, this at least is certain, 
that however small the cost of that altar, with its furniture, may 
be, it will have, in its staid simplicity, a stateliness which the 
most lavish expenditure of money cannot compass when 

“private taste and preference lead and govern where ney 
ought rather to follow and serve.” ? 


1 Directions for the use of Altar Societies and Architects. By Bishop (now 
Cardinal) Vaughan. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


I charge thee, loiter not, but haste to bless me. 


THE Calais boat had just steamed heavily into Dover harbour. 
The wind was blowing strongly from the land, and great grey 
waves came rolling in with a dull savage roar, half angry and half 
sullen, striking upon the stone pier, and breaking forthwith into 
foam. 

A crowd had collected on the quay to watch the arrival of 
the steamer ; but this done, they drew back a little, for the pier 
at Dover is not extensive, and there were many passengers, and 
much luggage to come ashore. The wind also was somewhat 
boisterous, and some who in their curiosity had approached too 
near, had been punished by a drenching shower of spray, and 
driven back to a respectful distance, leaving the quay to its 
rightful possessors, who had purchased it for the time being by 
a rough and peculiarly unpleasant crossing. The excitement 
was still at its height, people were hurrying about, dazed partly 
by the wind and spray, struggling at times even to keep their 
feet, when the more violent gusts came sweeping down the 
street, and round the corners of the Lord Warden Hotel. They 
were calling for their luggage too, or looking after their children, 
surely in some danger amid all this stir and turmoil of the 
elements. Cabs and carriages were filling and dispersing, busy 
porters from the different hotels pressing themselves upon the 
notice of the travellers, whilst custom-house officials, little less 
exasperating than the douaniers of the Continent, were making 
sad disturbance amongst the effects of cross and ill-used 
passengers. 

Lord Gletherton and Mr. Charlton were almost the last to 
leave the vessel. Reginald still looked worn and ill, and his 
languid indolence of manner was more noticeable than usual, 
whilst with the thoughtlessness that was so marked a feature of 
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his character (but which was perhaps under the circumstances 
excusable), he left the vexations of the custom-house to his 
companion. 

They intended to stay the night at Dover ; and Reginald, 
tired of the bustle and confusion, and shivering despite his 
wraps, as he met the wind, yielded easily to Edmund's counsel, 
and sauntered slowly in the direction of the hotel, whither they 
had already written for rooms. He turned, however, as he 
reached the portico, and, partly sheltered, looked back a moment 
at the stormy, excited scene. As he did so, Lady Vivian drove 
up to the hotel. She was driving a pair of piebald ponies, as 
pretty and eccentric as herself; spirited little creatures also, but 
she had them well in hand, and as Reginald knew, was quite 
competent to manage them. Very pretty she looked in her 
coquettish hat and ulster, with the bright colour in her cheeks 
(the biting wind never spoilt 4er beauty), and the flash in the 
bright fearless eyes, and the pleased smile on her lips as she 
recognized her cousin. She drew up at once, and gave him a 
warm welcome. “ Soyez le bien-venu after your travels in foreign 
parts,” she said. “ But you don’t seem the better for them ; pen 
look woefully thin.” 

“ Malaria,” said the Earl, dryly, as he shook hands. 

“Oh, yes, I know. How frightened we all were! And all 
Frederick’s fault, wasn’t it? But I thought you would have 


looked yourself a this time. What will your mother say? and 


Liljas p” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“ You are going straight on?” 

“ No, we shall stay the night here.” 
`“ And Mr. Charlton—is he with you?” 


“ Yes, he is at the custom-house. Some tiresome hitch about 
the luggage. He is coming with me to the Abbey. It is a 
surprise to me to meet you here, Amy,” he added, after a pause. `: 

“Oh, didn’t you know? We wouldn't wait for Frederick,. 
couldn’t, indeed. Stephen is better? Oh, yes! but not well !: 
and we have masons down at Easterham. And so we stayed: 
on here. How could you cross to-day—so rough, so stormy?” : 


“We are both good sailors.” 


- “Well, so am I, but I don’t like ¢hat/” And she looked 
with a little shiver, half-affected, Reginald thought, to the 
tossing sea, the foam-wreathed shore. Then, “ You will look us. 


up at Ascot, Reginald? We are going to take a villa there.” 
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“ Certainly, if I can get leave,” and lifting his hat courteously, 
he stood aside, as she drove on, and watched the pretty little 
fairy equipage drive merrily down the street. 

Then Edmund joined him, and they went into the hotel 
together. 

Next morning the wind had dropped. The sun shone 
brightly, almost like summer, people said, as they stood in 
sheltered nooks and revelled in its warm beams, gazing, mean- 
while, upon the fair scene before them, the broad blue sea no 
longer brawling and tempest-driven as on the previous day, but 
breaking in soft sleepy waves upon the beach ; the brown-sailed 
fishing-boats dancing gaily in the breeze ; the white cliffs, castle- 
crowned and fortified, shining out against the blue sky, and the 
red-tiled roofs of the old town clustering cheerfully at their feet. 

Edmund was alone, deep in the morning papers, when 
Mr. Seaham was announced. | 

“I ran down yesterday to look up Vivian,” he explained 
presently, after cordial greetings had passed between them, 
“and heard from him of your arrival. I suppose you are only 
birds of passage, or do you propose remaining here a day or 
two?” | 

“We leave this afternoon for the Abbey.” . 

“They have been in sad distress about you. You will bé 
warmly welcomed—a real prodigal son.” 

“We are prepared for that.” 

“And you have made it up with Gletherton—forgiven and 
forgotten, and the rest of it? Well, I hope 4e won't forget se 
soon.” 

“ His faults are surface faults only; he has the making in him 
of a fine character, as I have often said before, and I feel sure 
will not belie them.” | | 

“ And you doubtless did the mentor to perfection, and read 
him a long homily— I told you so, and such like. You smile, 
which means you did not. You're a good fellow, Charlton, but 
a great deal too soft. I hope, at least, he made you an apology.” 

“Charlton is much more merciful than you are, Seaham,” 
said a laughing voice behind them. 

“ Reginald! down already!” 

“Well, Gletherton, how are you?” 

_ “Thanks—on the mend. Well, Edmund, I heard your 
interesting conversation. I can’t help feeling rather shy, 
Seaham ; but as you partly witnessed my misdeeds (I'm afraid 
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I rather boasted of them), ’tis well that you should hear of my 
'—repentance.” 

“I trust that you are nearly well again?” - | 

“Oh, yes, I think so; though Charlton still persists in 
invaliding me. I deserve that you think? and more?” mis- 
chievously. . 

“Nonsense! You know better. You did deserve some 
Nemesis, I acknowledge ; but I ¢#znk you had more than your 
deserts.” | | 
_ “Thanks for small mercies! Well, here goes! Let’s have 
breakfast. How hungry the sea makes one! I suppose, 
though, it is rather late?” Then, as he rang the bell: “What 
will you have? or have you, like Charlton, broken fast an hour 
ago?” 

_ “Thanks, I have breakfasted. But I will stay and tell you 
the news. You will be wanted in the House soon, Charlton.” 

“I see that there is plenty to be done there. Well, I am 
ready, and, after my long holiday, must work hard.” . . 

“A pretty sort of holiday,” growled Reginald; and then 
they moved into the breakfast-room, where Reginald, less 
hungry than he had said, toyed leisurely with the good things 
provided, and kept up a lazy, bantering conversation all the 
while. ; 

Presently the ener were brought i in. 

There was one for Edmund, with a deep black border. He 
opened it with quick anxiety, and the grave look deepened 
perceptibly upon his face. “ Reginald,” he said, and his voice 
sounded strange, “I must go to Charlton: my uncle died 
yesterday.” : | 
. “Old Isaac!” The words slipped inadvertently from the 
Earl’s lips. Then, in a different tone: “I beg your pardon, 
Edmund. I am sorry.” Then: “Must you go at once? 
Yes, I suppose you must. Your sisters will have need of 

ou.” i 
4 Would they? The letter was but coldly worded, and yet it 
was a summons home. Was it his home? But Gener way: nls 
duty was to go—and that immediately. 

In a minute or two he turned to Reginald, his face, his tone, 
a little grave, a little sad. The news, though not entirely un- 
prepared for, had been something of a shock to him. He had 
known that Isaac Charlton had been failing, yet he had hoped 
to see him once again. That last meeting left a bitter memory; 
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which now could never be effaced. “I am sorry not to accom- 
pany you home, Reginald. You see it is impossible.” 

“My mother will be grieved. It is an awful bore, Edmund, 
—well, I shouldn’t say that, I know, but I can’t help it. It’s 
not as if he had been kind to you,” he added. 

“That makes it worse.” 

The words were scarcely spoken to Reginald, but he heard 
them and said, warmly: “It was selfish of me to speak thus, 
Edmund. I only wished so much that you could come with 
me—you have had so much of gloom lately, and the Abbey 
would have done you good. However, it must be so.” 

Mr. Seaham had moved away when Edmund opened his 
letter, but he came up now to say good-bye. He heard the 
news with little surprise, but regretted that it had come just 
then. He knew the coldness between old Isaac and his nephew, 
and knew Edmund well enough to understand his feelings much 
better than Reginald could do. He wondered how things would 
turn out—whether Edmund would inherit the Grange. For 
Edmund had been very silent on the matter, and although the 
Squire’s intentions had been rumoured, they were not generally 
accepted as a fact, while, save to Reginald and Lady Julia, the 
actual promise was unknown. 

Presently, he turned the conversation to the home journey. 
“My business with Lord Vivian is happily accomplished,” he 
said, “and I am going back at once to Cannington. We will 
travel together, Gletherton, if you like ?” 

. And Reginald agreeing cordially, Edmund said good-bye to 
both of them, and, leaving word for his effects to follow him, 
Sues off to catch the next train westward. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
How the tithe 
Loiters in expectation. —Havard. 
MEANWHILE, at Clare Abbey, there was unusual expectation 
and excitement, awaiting the arrival of the travellers. 

The curtains were drawn closely in the pretty morning-room, 
with its warm. crimson silk hangings, and its general air of 
luxury and ease. The fire burned brightly, and the cosiest 
chaise longue was drawn close to the hearth, in case, as Mrs. 
Fitzgerald said, Reginald should be tired with the long journey. 
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The tea-things of delicate Sevres china were spread daintily on 
the silver tray, whilst the light gleamed softly down from shaded 
lamps, and vases of spring flowers stood side by side with 
bric-a-brac and objets d'art. 

“ Really, mother, this room is like a garden,” said Lilias at 
last, as the butler by her mother’s orders placed bowls of hot- 
house roses on the table. “If ‘poor dear Reggie’ be as ill as 
you suppose, he wil find these strongly- scented flowers unbears 
able.” 

“Reginald likes pretty things,” returned his mother ; s poor 
dear boy, he has just my tastes. Is it not nearly time for them 
to come, Lilias ?” 

“The carriage has not gone yet, mother.” 

“Ring and tell them to go instantly. He will catch his 
death of cold at that wretchedly draughty station.” 

Lilias did as she was told, and Mrs. Fitzgerald took up a 
new grievance. : 

“I dare say he will miss his train ; he is so very heedless.” 

“Mr. Charlton will be with him.” 

“Well, yes, that is a great comfort. I don’t know how I 
shall ever thank him half enough. You will be nice to him this 
time, Lilias?” with a little pleading in her tone. 

“The same as usual,” said her daughter, slowly—the mother 
thought a little coldly ; and yet the colour had flushed into ngr 
face, and her lips quivered as she spoke. 

Lilias rather dreaded Edmund’s coming: to have to speak 
to him in words of gratitude, with warmth and friendliness, as 
his kind service had deserved, and yet withhold the guerdon 
that he sought. As. time goes on our feelings change, and these 
last months had not been without their influence. Her anxiety 
during Reginald’s illness had been terrible, and she knew how 
much she owed his friend. How kind had been his letters in 
the long, trying suspense. What comfort to know that he was 
watching over Reginald, when they themselves were far from 
him and helpless. How indignant she had been at Reginald’s 
folly; how often pictured to herself the reconciliation, and 
prayed that it might be in truth a lasting one. But she 
expressed no pleasure now at the prospect of soon seeing 
Edmund, and thought few of her deepest thoughts aloud. 
= A hasty scrawl from Reginald in weak, straggling hand- 
writing, had reached them some three weeks before, giving the 
history, briefly, of his illness and its cause, and assuring them 
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of his convalescence. Since then the letters had mostly been 
from Mr. Charlton, brief, but satisfactory in most ways. Both 
Lilias and her mother knew, however, that, after so severe an 
illness, complete recovery must be slow. Mrs. Fitzgerald was 
certain that those fevers had relapses; he might be very ill 
even now. The storms, too, had been bad lately, and although 
Reginald was a first-rate sailor, when the time drew near for 
the travellers to arrive, she felt it her duty to be anxious. She 
tried to make Lilias anxious also. 

“Lilias, are you certain that no accident has happened ?” 
she asked, plaintively, for at least the twentieth time that day, 
and Lilias replied with the same imperturbable calmness, which 
at heart she was, however, far from feeling: “I hope not, 
mother.” 

“You must see that it is getting late for them.” 

“T do not think so; the trains are sometimes late. To-day 
especially they will be so, on account of the Oxminster races.” 

“But that makes it the more dangerous. I wish Eveleen 
were here! This suspense is very trying to me, and she would 
be certain to suggest something.” 

“What would you like me to suggest, mother? I have no 
doubt it is all right. I am not at all alarmed about them; they 
could not have been here sooner.” 

“It would take a great deal to alarm you, Lily,” said her . 
mother, reproachfully. “You do not seem to care whether they 
come safe or not.” Then, as Lilias did not answer, “I wish 
they would come, Lilias; if we were to send down to the first 
gate 

“It would not hasten them.” 

“What can I do?” still more plaintively. a | 

“Nothing but wait patiently, I fear, mother. It will not be 
much longer now.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald only sighed; then presently took up the 
last letter—a mere line sent from Paris two days since. To the 
mother’s anxious, yearning heart it seemed very brief and bare. 
If Edmund had only written also. She read it through and 
laid it down again, her longing breaking into words: “ If only 
he had said a little more. I’m sure he must be very ill, even 
now. Mr. Charlton might have written,” she said, fretfully. 

“ He would have done so, had he thought it necessary.” 

“Well, yes, he would. He is a true friend, Lilias, I wish, 
I do wish now, you had accepted him. I didn’t at first. I 
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thought you might do better; but you haven’t much ambition 
in you,” a little regretfully, “and Reggie always wished it so.” 

. “I cannot marry to please my brother,” said Lilias, in a low 
tone, her face a little turned away. 

“But he is so nice himself. Oh, don’t you think so? The 
cleverest man in London, people say, and such a good influence 
for Reginald. Of course it wasn’t a grand match,” with a sigh, 
“but an old name is better than a new title; and he has the 
Grange to look to later. Don’t you ¢hink it was a pity ?” as no 
comment was vouchsafed. 

Lilias had risen whilst her mother spoke, and was now 
standing haughty and erect, like a stag at bay ; the red firelight 
shot up into her fair features, whilst her grey eyes flashed 
ominously. These words, which so hurt her, had they not often 
been her own? In this perhaps lay their sting. Her voice was 
very quiet and cold. If wanting in respect, she did not mean 
it so; she only longed to stay the words which, though spoken 
innocently, cut her to the soul. 

“Please let us change the subject,” she said, slowly ; “it is 
more than disagreeable—it is painful to me. I shall begin to 
wish that he had never crossed my path.” But though the 
words were proud, the flush upon her cheek belied them. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald looked surprised, almost aggrieved. It was 
strange not to understand her own child, but she had never 
from childhood upward understood Lilias. 

“You are sorry, then, that he is coming to-night?” she said. 

“No, I am glad; it was the least that we could do—to thank 
him, when he had done so much for us.” 

“I wonder what the real facts are,’ said Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
“about that expedition to l'Esterel? Do you think that he anid 
Reggie had really words about it ? ” 

“I do not doubt that Reggie had words with /im. He 
says so.” 

“ But Mr. Charlton does not.” 

“Of course not; but it is true. He is too generous to 
Reginald—yes, mother, I say it advisedly—and this has been 
the end: he was thrown over for a shallow friendship, for a 
moment’s pleasure. He would not have let Reggie go alone 
to l'Esterel, if Reggie had left it possible for him tọ go with 
him.” 

Ë My dear, delicate as Mr. Charlton is, or looks, it wọuld be 
natural for him not to run the risk.” 
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“He has shown how little thought he had of risk,” said 
Lilias. | 

“Yes, dear, I know; it was very noble of him; he has 
proved himself a true friend, and you are quite right to stand 
up for him. For Reggie, I dare say he was a little hot about it ; 
he likes his own way, poor dear boy, but I have no doubt he 
was sorry afterwards.” | 

“When he had to pay the penalty,” said Lilias. She knew 
that more had happened than a few words; that some real 
breach had come between the friends, that could not at the 
time be bridged; but she did not care to discuss this with her 
mother, and for a long time the silence was unbroken. Then 
Cora joined them, and soon afterwards a sharp ring at the hall 
bell aroused them all to eager expectation. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald looked up joyfully, a smile of welcome on 
her fair, delicate face; a happy light in her blue eyes, which 
were so like her son’s. Fain had she hastened down to meet 
him, but Dr. Prosy had forbidden the exertion, and so the 
cousins went alone to welcome home the prodigal. 

The servants had already thrown open the door, and Lilias, 
with Cora clinging to her, passed through the brightly-lighted 
hall, and stood upon the steps, the cold night air fanning her 
hot cheeks and disordering Cora’s golden curls. Lilias’s heart 
beat fast ; the anxiety she would not show before found expres- 
sion in her brimming eyes, as she watched the tall, slight figure 
of the Earl descend slowly from the carriage and mount the 
low stone steps, as if the slight exertion were an effort to him. 
Then, with outstretched hands, she went to meet him, and in 
tones more sisterly than ever yet: “O Reggie, Reggie,” she 
said, “we are so glad to have you home again! The mother 
has been ill with grieving for you.” - | 

Lord Gletherton bent and kissed her as he answered : “ And 
I am glad to be at home again! Where is the mother? All 
right, I hope? I'll goto her this minute. Why, Cora, you are 
grown, I think. Is Eveleen here?” 

One of the servants was meanwhile helping him to divest 
himself of his wraps, and Lilias, after one long searching gaze 
at him, marking, with more anxiety than she quite realized, 
how thin he was, and how more than ever languid, turned her 
eyes questioningly out into the darkness, as if to seek another 
face, to hear another voice, almost as well known to her as his. 

Lord: Gletherton saw this, and guessed her thoughts, 
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“Charlton could not come,” he said, as she again turned 
towards him. k 

Then, before another question could be asked, he hurried 
to the morning-room, where Mrs. Fitzgerald met him on the 
threshold. She was growing impatient at the delay; yet he 
had only been two minutes in the house. 

“ Oh, Reginald, my boy! Thank God. Thank God!” And 
then her arms were about his neck, her words came brokenly ; 
while he for a moment did not speak, but kissed her fervently, 
a little choking sensation in his throat, as he realized, for the 
first time perhaps, how narrowly he had missed this home- 
coming. The same thought was in his mother's heart; his 
changed face was a shock to her, even after long days of 
preparation. 

“How dreadfully ill you do look, Reggie,” she said, perhaps 
for the twentieth time, when the first epanchement of affection 
over, the incoherent questions asked and answered, he had 
extricated himself from her embraces, and sank indolently into 
the comfortable lounge prepared for him. “I never, never will 
consent to part with you again. You have half killed me, you 
know. I never thought that I should live through it. I wonder 
how I did.” 

“Well, mother, we have both lived through it, thank God,” 
he answered, gravely ; “and as for me, I'll soon be right again. 
These swamp fevers pull one down; but you must not look at 


me as if I were a scarecrow,” with a slight smile. “Both you 


and Lilias must be extra good to me, and not scold me over- 
much.” l 

“Dear boy, we are too glad to nave you safe again! 
his mother, tenderly. 

“Thank you, mother; I breathe freely. But what does 
Lilias say?” with a glance at his sister’s thoughtful face. 

“You look too ill for me to scora you,” she said, “ whatever 
sins you may confess to.” | : 

“There’s plenty to confess,” said her brother, frankly ; “ but 
time enough for that. I hope you've killed the fatted calf, 
mother?” i 

“Don’t jest about it, Reggie,” she said, beseechingly, as if 
the subject were too near her heart. “I cannot bear to see you 
look so ill; you must have tea at once, and then rest yourself.” . 

“T’m resting here, mother. It’s good to be at home again.”. 
And he leaned back a little wearily, while Lilias filled his cup 
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and waited on him, with a gentle solicitude which half surprised 
and half amused him, while it made him realize perhaps more 
fully how great their anxiety had been for him. 

“ And why have you not brought Mr. Charlton with you?” 
said his mother, at last, with sudden remembrance. “His own 
home is so lonely, and I thought you said he had promised to 
come?” 

« His uncle is dead, mother ; and he was sent for.” 

“Old Isaac!” said Cora, using the familiar appellation. 
“Well, Mr. Charlton can’t care much for him.” 

“Poor old man,’ said Mrs. Fitzgerald, languidly, “and so 
he’s gone. I did not see it in the Herald this morning.” Then 
suddenly with more animation: “ Will this make any difference 
to Edmund?” 

“It ought to do: if his uncle kept his word. The Grange 
was not entailed, I fancy.” Then, after a pause: “The old 
miser must have piles of money. A nice thing for some one to 
come into—though the poor man had little pleasure out of it.” 

“Well, I hope he has left it right, that’s all: there is no 
doubt who is the proper heir.” 5 

“The heir-at-law. I sincerely hope it is so. He felt his 
uncle’s death,” he added presently, “ in spite of everything.” 

“Oh, of course he would do that,” said Mrs. Fitzgerald. 
“I am sure I felt your uncle’s death, although—although 
Meeting Lilias’s reproachful glance, she stopped. There was 
scarcely a parallel between the old Earl and Isaac Charlton. 

“And how did you get so thin and pale, Reggie?” said 
Cora, who had been intently watching him from an elevated: 
perch on an old-fashioned arm-chair. “I know you have done 
something shocking, but I don’t know exactly what it is.” 

“Confession on the instant! deliver or die! I wish I had 
brought Charlton with me. Hed have done it so much better.” 

“So much better for you, Reggie?” said Lilias. 

“Well, yes, I meant that,” answered Reginald. “I tell you 
what, Lilias, he’s a rare good fellow, the most unselfish, the most 
generous j 

“And yet you quarrelled with him—left him, Reginald ? 
Why was it?” said Lilias in a low voice. 

“ Because / wanted to amuse myself; and Manley wanted to 
get rid of Edmund. Between these rocks the ship foundered ! 
My temper got the better of me, and then,” half penitently,. 
cs can imagine the rest.” | who 
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“ But surely, Reginald, the first heat over 

“I ought to have apologized? No, thank you, Lilias! 
Apologies would have meant submission—and I couldn't 
submit.” 

“Of course not! no Fitzgerald could!” said Lilias, rather 
bitterly, although there was a tinge of sadness in her voice. 
“O Reggie! Reggie !—when he had been so good to you! had 
gone there only for your sake. But even now I hardly under- 
stand it. It was not at Esterel that you were ill?” 

“No; the fêtes there were put off; so we went on to Ste. 
Marie. An after-thought, upon my honour! Not malice pre- 
pense—far from it,” as Lilias’s grey eyes turned towards him in 
surprise. “We left him for a night only; but—yielded to 
temptation.” 

“And Mr. Manley’s blandishments,” said Cora. “So Mr. 
Charlton would not follow you?” 


“Why, no,” reluctantly. “In fact, he could not: he did not 


know where we were gone.” 

“You did not tell him! O Reggie, how unkind. In his 
place, I should have gone back straight to London. I can’t 
think why he did not.” 


“Because he was a better friend than I deserved,” said 


Reginald, frankly. Then, in a lower and more earnest tone: 
“He saved my /z/e, mother.” 


“O Reggie, Reggie! can I ever thank him!” and there 


were real tears in Mrs. Fitzgerald’s eyes. 


Reginald rose and kissed her, without speaking, and Lilias, 


drawing Cora away, left mother and son together. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


Bickner. Who is to get the old man’s money? . 
Ritman. Wait till the will’s read. 
~ Bickner. Well, he can’t take it with him. 
Cutt’s Poor Scholar. 


A FEW months had passed by since the travellers had returned. 


to England. The spring was merging into summer, trees were 
bursting into leaf, flowers scenting the air and carpeting the 
woods around the Abbey. 


Reginald had begun to look something like himself again, 


and to enjoy with a new zest, the life which had been given 


back to him. Possibly it was the sense of how nearly she had’ 
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lost him, which had made Lilias so much gentler, so much more 
patient with her brother, perhaps it was only the new influence 
which was at work within her, the memory of the patience 
which had stood so hard a test. 

Meanwhile, a new sphere had been opening out to Edmund. 
His uncle, as we have already seen, was dead, and the Grange 
had been left to him, as promised. It would not have been 
just to leave it otherwise, for Edmund was the next of kin; 
to pass him over for either of his sisters had been a grievous 
slur; yet the temper of old Isaac had been so uncertain, his 
anger towards his nephew so vindictive, that it was positive 
relief to all who wished that nephew well, when the will was 
opened. It is true that both in the wording, and in its 
provisions, it still left much to be desired. The harsh, un- 
bending nature had been inexorable to the end, or if in his 
last moments, the exhortation of the priest, the knowledge of 
approaching death had lent a late but softening influence, his 
speech was blready failing, and it had not found expression in 
words. 

As to the will, it had been made and signed long months 
before, when his heart was still most wroth against him; and 
when the consciousness that Edmund was his rightful heir, had 
made his thoughts and words more harsh than they might 
otherwise have been. 

For this was the effect of the will. After the usual preambles, 
lengthy and precise, as lawyers’ documents are wont to be, it 
stated that after serious consideration of the conflicting claims 
of his two nieces and his nephew, he, Isaac, had decided upon 
making the latter his heir; not in consideration of his personal 
worth or merit, but as being the one next in succession ; one, 
moreover, who having already received a severe lesson on the 
evils of unprincipled extravagance, might be less inclined a 
second time to reduce himself to beggary. He therefore 
devised the whole of his landed property, comprising the 
Charlton and Lyndon Manors; and bequeathed the furniture 
and moveable effects in and about his residence, to his nephew, 
Edmund Charlton, late of Everton; the residue of his personal 
estate, with the exception of five thousand pounds to Catherine 
Charlton, and five thousand pounds to Harriet Mary Charlton, 
sisters to the said Edmund, was given and bequeathed to “ Maria 
Jane Harris, of Sydney,” a distant relation of his mother, of ' 
whom few had ever heard him speak. i 
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It was natural that Edmund and his sisters were much hurt, 
not so much by the provisions, as by the wording of the will; 
the unnecessary insults and invectives it contained. But 
Edmund, though the most wounded, had as usual said the least. 
He did not envy the unknown relative the enormous savings of 
his uncle, though those savings had injured and impoverished 
the estate. He was thankful in his humility to have another 
chance allowed him; he was thankful in his inmost heart that 
influence, position, would again be his; but he thought of it, as 
in most things, for others, not for himself. 

Edmund was a Catholic (not as Isaac had been in name 
only, but in very truth), and his religion was, as true religion 
must be, full of pardon and of love. He could not, even in the 
first moment of hurt feeling, give a harsher thought than pity 
to the man who had misjudged before insulting him. “He did 
not understand, he did not know,” he thought; “he blamed 
me, and I could not answer him; it was not his fault guzte that 
he misjudged ine;” and so he had stood beside his uncle’s 
grave, and heard the solemn words of the Service of the Dead, 
with pity and forgiveness in his heart. When, afterwards, the 
harsh wording of the will came to him with—could he help 
it—a new shock of pain, he would not take back the pardon he 
had given; but (doing himself, as he had once told Lilias that men 
ought to do) hushed the pain and the memory alike, far out of 
sight, forgiving as freely as he would wish himself to be forgiven. 

But his sisters had been justly, even bitterly indignant. 
Even the gentle Harriet was aroused, and Catherine was furious. 
She could not keep her indignation to herself; she was too 
proud indeed to speak of it to strangers—even to Mr. Bertram— 
but to Edmund she expressed herself without scruple, taking 
his part as she had never done before. 

“It is perfectly disgraceful,” she reiterated over and over 
again; his very patience making her, if possible, more angry. 
“I am glad, after all, that you did not ask his pardon.” 

Once more that shade of pain rose to her brother’s brow, 
and mingled with a grave reproach. Whatever might have 
been his indignation, he could not but remember that the man 
who had insulted him was dead, and he would therefore speak 
no blameful word of him. “It is harshly worded,” he said, quietly, 
“but I should have been prepared for that. The arrangements 
otherwise are just. The money was his own: he could leave it 
as he chose.” 
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“To a woman whom no one had ever heard of? He had xo 
right. The wealth he saved and hoarded should have been 
yours. The place has gone to rack and ruin; it will take years 
to recover it. There is scarcely a farm-building in proper 
condition ; and look at the house itself! Well, Edmund, I am 
glad you have it; but you will never be a rich man—never.” 

“I shall be richer than I ever thought to be again,” he 
answered, with a smile. “I did not expect to be his hcir. I had 
no right to look to him for anything.” 

“He could not help himself,” she said, sharply. “You were 
the rightful heir after our father—would have had it if he had 
made no will—and Everton! O Edmund, if you had not cut 
off the entail.” 

Her words were graver, sadder than of wont. She had felt 
the loss of her old home, more deeply perhaps than anything 
else; she had been proud of it, attached to it—for itself, for 
its associations. A beautiful old post-and-plaster house, girt 
about with stately trees, smaller than the Grange, and the 
estate less valuable, but a dear old place all the same. It had 
been the home of the Charltons for many years (though not 
like the Grange, the cradle of their race), the scene of her 
earliest childhood ; of the only happy hours her life had known ; 
and pride and affection had been wounded to the quick when 
it passed, not blamelessly, into the hands of strangers. What 
wonder, then, that even now it seemed hard to forgive? But 
her words, her half-implied reproach, were not replied to. 
Edmund knew well how Everton had gone from him, the 
wrench which it had been to him to sign those deeds which 
saved his father’s name at his own cost and ruin. The subject 
was a painful one, for many reasons, and yet he could not regret 
what he had done. . 

Presently Catherine spoke again, her tone gentler, her face 
thoughtful: “You are better far than I am, Edmund, that I 
know, yet you must wish that things had been left differently. 
How shall you manage to make ends meet? (when even I, with 
my experience, find it difficult), do up the place, repair the 
neglect of years, show hospitality? It is not possible.” 

But Edmund said that he would try; and presently the 
conversation changed. 

Other interests at this time also engaged much of thcir 
attention. Harriet’s marriage was no longer impossible, and 
Edmund wished it to take place so soon as their term of 
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mourning should be over. Oswald Graham had just been 
ordered out to India, and wished to take his young bride with 
him. Even before the death of Isaac, he had written to ask 
Edmund to use his brotherly influence with Harriet, to urge 
her to accede to her request—to end the long and weary 
waiting. This, the first friendly letter which had passed between 
them since the crash, had touched as well as saddened Edmund, 
recalling in full force the memory of the first bitterness of the 
friendship that had been so rudely shaken. He had been at 
Nice with Reginald at the time, but had written at once to his 
sister, pressing upon her with brotherly affection the little he 
had still to give, and speaking in warm praise of Oswald. But 
when the letter reached her, her uncle’s health was breaking, 
and it had been impossible to leave him. Now this duty had 
passed from her, and once more free and no longer penniless, 
she could wed at last the man she loved, who had waited for 
her with so much constancy. Many times during his brief 
intervals of leisure, Edmund had set himself to arrange and 
plan for her, that all might be done well and fittingly, with the 
least possible delay. A quiet wedding, a short trip to Cornwall, 
a brief home-coming, and then away to the far East, for years. 
No thought of selfish regret at losing her, no yearning to detain 
her by his side, was listened to, or allowed to influence him; 
yet, in his secret heart, it did seem hard to part with her, so 
soon, after so long a separation. But Oswald also had been 
parted from her, and through him ; to give her up to him was a 
fitting reparation. And thus, in spite of the near parting, the 
day would be a glad one, when Oswald and he met again as 
brothers, and took up the broken friendship of the past. 

One day, when Edmund and Harriet were together, soon 
after his accession to the Grange, Catherine joined them, and 
the conversation drifted away from the absorbing subject of 
the wedding, to his own immediate interests and plans. His 
prospects in the House were touched upon; an interview with 
in-coming tenants ; his arrangements for the summer, and after 
the Whitsuntide recess. He was wanted much in London for 
the next three months to come; and though his trying winter 
had hardly fitted him for a prolonged and arduous Parlia- 
mentary session, he felt that there was work he must do—to 
share the onerous labours of his party, and redeem the time 
which he had lost. His sisters would remain at Charlton, their 
home still as it had been so long; Ais home when he could 
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snatch a few brief hours to enjoy its quiet, and the warm 
welcome he looked forward to. 

“We shall have to live a little quietly,” he said ; “there is so 
much to be done. I have been over the farms, and they want 
much spent on them to make them even liveable. I don’t 
know much about this kind of thing, and I have consulted your 
old friend, Mr. Bertram. He thinks he can find me a good 
agent who will help to put things straight for me.” 

“That is a very wise plan,” said Catherine, cordially. “I was 
afraid you would try to do everything yourself. After all, it is 
often a false economy, for one who has had neither training nor 
experience.” 

“I have had neither,” replied Edmund, frankly, “and I will 
not risk another series of mistakes; besides, there are other | 
things to do which I am pledged to. I cannot find time for 
both.” | 

“Or strength either,” said Harriet, gently. “Edmund, you 
must not overtask. yourself. You were never very strong, you 
know ; and this winter has told on you.” 

“I was not strong before I left.” | 

“The more need then to take care now,” said Catherine, 
“Well, Edmund, this agency relieves me greatly. We shall see 
harbour at last ; but the place itself? what shall you do with it? 
I mean of course while you are in London.” ` 

“Will you not still be mistress here? I wish it, Catherine,” 
as she hesitated. 

“Quite impossible.” The words came curtly in those deter- 
‘mined tones. Ea 

“Catherine! Why not?” said Edmund, after a pause, 
whilst Harriet looked up in surprise. “I never intended or 
thought otherwise, nor imagined that you could do so; it is 
: your.home—as much or more than ever.” 

“I’m sorry, Edmund, but it can't be kat to me: not even 
now that it is yours. I hate the place,” she said, earnestly ; 
“it is full of sad memories from one end to the other, and I 
want to begin again afresh. Besides,” more lightly, “you will 
marry, of course—and I should not get on with your wife. 
You will not? well I think you will—and I should not get on 
better with you. We have lived these last years very differently 
:.and would not fit together at all.” | 
“We could at least try to do so.” 

“I have no belief in trying. No, Edmund, it is quite. true 
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what I am saying to you. You would not understand me— 
and your ways are not mine. I will stay until Harriet is 
married, and get the house in order for you; and I will pay you 
a long visit when you want me; but I have always wished to 
be free and independent, and I could not have a better oppor- 
tunity.” 

' “Stay here, and I will live in London.” 

“No, that would never do; it is your home.” 

“I wish it to be yours.” 

“Thanks, Edmund, that it cannot be. I have just told you 
why. I have been much too miserable here. I hate it, and I 
have done so always—-because things were so hard and narrow, 
and because—it was not Everton.” 

The rare tears shone in her dark, proud eyes, as she said 
this, but she went on presently, and her tone was hard. “You 
do not know what the last years have been, and every stone 
reminds me of the wretchedness. Oh! if it had not been for 
her sake, Edmund,” she softened, as she looked towards her 
sister, “I think I should have gone out as a governess; and that 
is the whole truth,” she added, with a smile. “I thank you from 
my heart for your intentions, but it cannot be.” 

“You cannot live alone, Catherine ; and Harriet in 

“Do you think I had forgotten? well, Edmund, even then? 
I am not amere girl remember. Three years younger only than 
-yourself—much more fitted for the battle of life. No; I shall 
settle down as an old maid. It is always what I have looked 
to come to; make my own plans, and go my own way; be 
at your service when you want me, and sometimes at Harriet’s 
also. I like travelling, it improves the mind,” she added, 
marking his dissatisfied gesture. 

“ Quite impossible,” he said, using her own words. 

“That we shall see. At any rate this is my wish; so if you 
hear of a nice cottage anywhere, then Edmund, please remember. 
Perhaps I shall find something here,” and she took up the local 
paper as she spoke. . 

“Will you live with me in London ?” 

“I will not live with you anywhere, you most persistent of 
men. I have said my say, Edmund, and I mean it. My 
routine would not suit you, and I could not put up with a man 
bothering about all day. I don’t mean to be unkind, but you 
will not understand me. A wilful woman maun gang her own 
way,” and her smile was just a little like her brother's. 
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Edmund did not reply, he was both hurt and disappointed ; 
he did not and could not understand her reasoning. After 
these years of separation, it had been a joy to him to meet her. 
It should surely have been a pleasure to her also. It had been 
so, but in a different way. Their characters were entirely 
different, their trials had done different work; they had 
hardened Catherine, and broken the old links, which years 
ago had bound her to her brother. His hopes, his aspirations, 
were different from hers. He had suffered more indeed, his 
lot had been the harder ; but the narrowness and the prejudice 
of her uncle’s home had chilled her, and the rebound had come 
too late. 

Still Catherine had said rightly, that she did not mean to be 
unkind. She knew intuitively, that they would not agree. 
Grave, sensitive, and somewhat frail in health as he was now, 
her quick, abrupt manner would jar continually upon her 
brother; his nature, gentle and refined, would rouse hers to 
. Opposition. His sensitiveness irritated her; her want of 
sympathy surprised and, sometimes, wounded him. As Catherine 
. felt wisely, they were better apart. 

There was another motive in her heart also, not a selfish 
one. She wanted him to marry, to make himself a home, to 
leave the old place which had been theirs for generations, some 
day, in the far distance, to children of his own. And fore- 
' seeing that, in his unselfishness, he would forget himself for 
her—would sacrifice the future to undo the past—she drew 
herself away from him; that he must perforce seek other ties, 
and after these long lonely years be once more prosperous and 

happy. 

It was many days before Catherine’s wish was again spoken 
of. Edmund shrank from again entering on a subject which 
so troubled him; but finding that his sister still clung to her 
first plan, he set himself to make it possible for her. The old 
dower-house at Rushton was unoccupied, where he himself had 
lived so long. It was within easy reach of Charlton, and would 
not seem so great a separation. 

“I should like it of all things,” said his sister, almost wanna 
. and so it was decided it should be. 


Reviews. 


—p-— 


I.—THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE} 


WE are late in noticing Father Knabenbauer’s Commentary 
on St. Luke, which through some accident has only recently 
reached us. With its appearance, the Cursus Scripture Sacre 
takes another step towards completion, which is now well 
within sight. Really the German Fathers of the Society are 
to be congratulated on the industry that has been able to 
accomplish so much within the short space of ten years. 

The preceding Commentaries on St. Matthew and St. Mark 
will prepare the reader for the author’s treatment of the third 
Gospel, but it is satisfactory to find that he has not shrunk 
from traversing again so much of the same ground rather than 
send us back to the earlier writings. The latter method, 
pursued though it was by the older commentators, is indeed 
no longer permissible now that we have learnt to distinguish 
so accurately the difference in the point of view between the 
Evangelists. 

In an introductory section on the authorship of the third 
Gospel, Father Knabenbauer points out the importance of 
St. Luke’s Gospel in determining the question of date, and 
thereby the credibility of all the Synoptic Gospels. That the 
third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles are from the same 
hand is explicitly asserted in the Preface to the latter, and the 
similarity of style adds confirmatory evidence. But this means 
that the composition of the Gospel preceded that of the Acts, 
whilst the abrupt ending of the Acts with the arrival of St. Paul 
at Rome, when the author was with him, fixes down the end 
of the composition approximately to the year A.D. 63. Com- 
parison between St. Luke and the other two Gospels shows that 
it was the latest written, and we are thus certified that these 
priceless narratives of our Lord’s Life, Death, and Resurrection 


1 Cursus Scripture Sacra. Evangelium secundum Lucam. Auctore J. Knaben- 
bauer, Soc. Jesu Presbytero, Paris: Lethielleux. 
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come down to us from a date too early to permit of any doubt 
about their credibility. 

In another important respect, St. Luke’s Gospel furnishes 
us with data for the accurate determination of our Lord’s Life. 
St. Luke, in his Preface, declares to us that he had had recourse 
to those who had been eye-witnesses and ministers of the word 
(for this seems to be his meaning), and that he had been 
solicitous to ascertain the chronological order of the events. 
That this is the force of the term xae&js,! has indeed been 
denied by many critics, but the arguments to which Father 
Knabenbauer appeals are surely conclusive as to the Evangelist’s 
intended meaning. Elsewhere, in several places, he uses the 
same term and always of succession in time, nor does it appear 
how he could have contrasted his own method with that of 
others, if an order of ideas only was intended. No writer 
would have dispensed with that. Having decided that this is 
St. Luke’s real meaning, Father Knabenbauer resolutely adheres 
to the principle throughout his commentary. On the whole, 
St. Luke and St. Mark run together in the sequence they 
assign to the events, and from his fourteenth chapter onwards, 
St. Matthew is in accordance with them; but wherever there 
is variation, St. Luke’s express statement entitles us to take 
his order by preference as the most chronological, although of 
course we must take into account the possibility that even a 
chronological narrative might occasionally dispense with the 
order of time in small matters. The portion of the Gospel in 
which the Evangelist’s adhesion to his principle seems least 
clear is that in which he traverses ground peculiar to himself. 
Here the events do not seem connected by so tight a bond, 
and they are of a kind which, not borrowing much of their 
significance from circumstances of time or place, might naturally 
have been classed together by one whose anxiety was only 
to preserve their contents. Still there are occasional notes of 
time and succession, even in this portion, and Father Knaben- 
bauer infers that the chronological principle is in reality adhered 
to. | 

This commentary also has a very excellent introductory 
section on the peculiar scope of the third Gospel. Written, as 
the text of the Acts show, by a companion of St. Paul, who 
tradition assures us was St. Luke, the beloved physician, it was to 
be expected that it should reflect the special aims which the great 

1 St. Luke i. 3. 
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Apostle of the Gentiles was prosecuting, and this expectation 
on careful study of the text is found to be fulfilled. St. Pauls 
mission was to the Gentiles. Not indeed to them exclusively, 
for we find him regularly commencing his work in any centre to 
which he came by presenting himself in the synagogue to the 
Jews. But if commenced with them, his work looked beyond 
them, and his constant experience was that the Gentiles rather 
than the Jews formed the main portion of his converts. 

Conformably with these circumstances, the third Gospel is 
found to select and narrate the facts of our Lord’s Life in such 
a manner as—whilst insisting carefully on His relation to 
the Jewish nation, as that out of which He sprang, to which 
He first addressed Himself, and which would always have 
a special place in His Heart—bring into prominent relief that 
He had the Gentiles also in mind from the commencement, and 
looked forward to the time of their ingathering. Thus: 


He avoids what might give offence to the Gentiles. It is not Luke, 
but Matthew who records that the Apostles were forbidden during their 
first mission to go into the way of the Gentiles. Nor does he tell us 
of the harsh manner in which our Lord may seem to have treated the 
Canaanitish woman. In Matthew we read, “Do not the Gentiles 
do this;” but in Luke, “The sinners do this.” Moreover, Jesus is 
expressly described as bringing salvation to all. At His Nativity the 
angels announce peace to men of good-will. Simeon in the Temple 
praises the salvation which God had prepared before the face of all 
peoples, as a light to enlighten the Gentile. The genealogy of our 
Lord is carried back to the first man, to indicate, according to St. Irenæus 
and St. Chrysostom, that He is the Saviour of all. In the first Sermon 
which Luke records, Jesus commemorates blessings given by God to 
those of other nations in preference to the Jews, and in like manner 
he does not omit to notice that the Precursor preached to foreign 
soldiers (as well as to Jews), offering to them aid and salvation. In the 
region of the Gerasenes, Jesus leaves the possessed man healed, with 
instructions to tell all of the great things God had done for him. 


And, in regard to the Jews, Father Knabenbauer points out 
how St. Luke, not content with narrating so much relating to 
our Lord’s descent from their race, and their rejection of His. 
claims, is perhaps beyond the others solicitous to give illus- 
trations of the Divine tenderness towards the guilty race. 


Paul excuses the rulers of the people; ‘for if they had known they 
would never have crucified the Lord of glory ” (1 Cor. ii. 8), and displays. 
a most affectionate feeling for his compatriots. (Romans ix. 1—9; 
X. 2; xi. 13.) Similarly Luke. For he shows how, along with threats 
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and rebukes, Jesus points out to them the way of salvation, and 
manifests the tenderness of His Heart. Thus (xiii. 3; v. 8), “ Lord, 
spare it (the tree), this year also,” is given only by St. Luke, as 
also the fact that, when drawing near to Jerusalem, He wept over 
it. (xix. 14.)... 


Our Lord’s love for sinners and forbearance with them is 
another aspect of His Divine Teaching on which, as Father 
Knabenbauer points out, St. Luke, like St. Paul, specially dwells. 
To him we owe the preservation of the story of Magdalen’s 
restoration to grace, and the Parables of the Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Drachma, the Prodigal Son, the Publican and the Pharisee; 
and the words spoken to the Thief on the Cross. 

These few words will suffice to point out both the character 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, and the standpoint from which Father 
Knabenbauer views it in his expositions. Into the details of 
these expositions it is not necessary to enter ; nor is it necessary 
to say anything further on his methods of commenting. By this 
time the Cursus Scripture Sacre is a familiar book on the 
shelves of those who take an interest in the Bible, and desire to 
receive aid for its interpretation from one who combines in 
himself a delicate appreciation of the value of language, and 
an extensive acquaintance, on the one hand, with the exegetical 
works of the Fathers and great Catholic commentators, and, on 
the other hand, with the learning, sound and unsound, of modern 
hermeneutics. 


2.—THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN ENGLAND.! 


The main object which Pére Ragey has had in view in his 
Crise Religieuse en Angleterre is to promote among his fellow- 
countrymen an Apostolate of Prayer for the return of the 
English nation to the Unity of the Faith. To such an apostolate 
Leo XIII. has invited us in his Letter ad Anglos, and we cannot 
feel too thankful to one who will advocate its extension among 
a noble people to whom English Catholicism already owes so 
large a debt of gratitude. It is not surprising therefore that 
Cardinal Vaughan should have written for the author a short 
letter of blessing and approval to be prefixed to his little 
volume. 


1 La Crise Religieuse en Angleterre. Par le Père Ragey, Mariste. Paris: 
Lecoffre. 
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_ But Père Ragey understands well that we must work -as 
well as pray for the end we have at heart; and he understands 
too how both prayer and work are sustained by a clear concep- 
tion of the degree of hope which circumstances justify and of 
the nature of the work which is required. These are the two 
points with the consideration of which his pages are mainly 
occupied. 

In common with certain others of his fellow-countrymen he 
believes that Corporate Reunion, that is to say, a Corporate 
return of the Anglican Church to Catholic Unity, is destined 
to be accomplished, if not at once, at all events in a future not 
so very far distant. Indeed he thinks the approach of our 
separated brethren towards this goal is going on just now ata 
very rapid rate. Referring to the contrary forecast so distinctly 
expressed by Cardinal Vaughan last September, he says: 


Those who did not expect Corporate Reunion in the middle of 
1895 may hope for it now. The movement commenced has received 
a sudden spur in an unexpected manner. Favourable signs have 
multiplied, and things are no longer what they were at the time when 
Leo XIII.’s letter appeared. Sometimes a ship rests stationary for 
entire days, and then suddenly a wind rises which in a few hours 
enables it to traverse a long distance. So is it with ideas. They too 
have their dead calms and their sudden breezes. 


We English Catholics, with our deeper insight into the facts, 
cannot unfortunately take so glowing a view of their import 
and tendency. Doubtless the impression made by the Pope's 
Letter has been very beneficial, unexpectedly beneficial; but 
it is an impression made on individuals, and very variously on 
these. The impression made on the Anglican Church as a 
Corporate body is simply z/. The Letter may prove eventually 
to havejhad striking results in attracting towards the Catholic 
Church large numbers of “units,” but, so far as we can see, its 
effect, in regard to the question of “Corporate Reunion,” has 
been only to bring out more distinctly its improbability. None 
the less, we have cause not to regret, but to rejoice, that our 
French; brethren can take so optimistic a view, if only the effect 
upon them is to encourage them in their prayers and in their 
apostolic work, without, at the same time, misleading their zeal 
into channels that are really harmful. And here we are glad 
to have Pére Ragey speaking out in no uncertain language on 
the importance of not allowing hopes of Corporate Reunion to 
retard individual conversions. 
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For persons, or groups of persons, sufficiently enlightened by grace 
to recognize the true Church, to put off their own union with this 
Church till the day of realization of a project of Corporate Reunion, 
which is only problematic, and in any case probably distant, would 
be an imprudence which might easily become contagious, thereby pre- 
judicing the course of individual conversions and endangering the 
salvation of souls—an imprudence therefore to which the heads of the 
Catholic Church cannot remain insensible and against which it is their 
duty to protest.! 


Père Ragey, who has lived and worked on the English 
Mission, has also in many other respects gauged the position 
with an accuracy which will make his book of real use to his 
fellow-countrymen. He has appreciated the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the English non-Catholic mind, which make it seem 
often so near to the Catholic Faith, when in reality it is so 
remote from it, and he has quoted to good purpose from 
Mr. Sydney Little's article in the Dublin Review.2 He has appre- 
ciated how completely an Anglican, even though in constant 
intercourse with Catholics, can move in an entirely different world 
of thought. He is correct likewise in stating that Catholics 
too often misunderstand altogether the mental attitude of their 
non-Catholic friends, although here perhaps he somewhat 
exaggerates. The converts who form a large body are by 
no means so incapable in this respect as he supposes, and the 
same must be said nowadays of many Catholics, not converts, 
who have given the subject careful attention. Pére Ragey does 
not, in words, draw the conclusion to which these facts point, 
but he is evidently desirous of impressing on his countrymen, 
that if even English Catholics find English Protestants hard to 
understand, French Catholics must not be. too sure that they 
can understand them so easily. And this is an important 
consideration for them to bear in mind just now lest they should 
be led to accept overtures as sufficient which are in fact most 
unsatisfactory. 

And this brings us to a point of great consequence for all 
who have opportunities of discussing with non-Catholics the 
problems of Reunion. Pére Ragey well says that assiduous 
explanation of Catholic doctrines and of the Catholic position 
is required. He draws indeed, following in the footsteps of 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward, a distinction between explanations and 
controversy, deprecating the latter as no longer advisable. 


1 P, 221. 2 October, 1894. 
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This distinction we confess ourselves unable to understand, for 
what else is controversy save explanation supported and con- 
tinued in the face of the objections it is sure to encounter. 
Probably, however, all that is meant is that explanation or 
controversy, whichever term is used, should be kindly and 
sympathetic, and should endeavour to give due weight to the 
mental difficulties of those to whom it is addressed. But what 
is of importance is to press upon non-Catholics the necessity 
of giving earnest attention to such explanations when offered, 
and of undertaking for themselves a serious and thorough 
inquiry into the grounds of the Catholic position. If Anglicans 
and other non-Catholics would only consent to this, the healing 
of present divisions on a proportionately large scale might be 
confidently expected. And, on the other hand, what causes us 
to hope so little from the movement which Lord Halifax is at 
present leading, is that its members persistently refuse to 
contemplate even the possibility of their own position being 
untenable and ours sound. What they demand is that the 
Catholic Church should do all the changing, not indeed so far 
as to renounce altogether the dogmas which are displeasing to 
Anglicans, but at least so far as to leave them open questions. 
We, of course, know well that from such dispositions no results 
can follow, and our whole endeavour should be, as in England 
it always has been, to point out, that the position of Anglicans 
and other non-Catholics being confessedly so unsatisfactory, they 
are not justified in taking up an attitude of non-inquiry, that they 
should rather say, “ Involved as we are in endless divisions, we 
are clearly bound to sift the matter thoroughly.” If our French 
brethren will join with us in pressing this truth upon the minds 
of the Reunionists, we shall feel greatly indebted to them. 


3-—THE MONASTIC LIFE.! 


All readers of the volumes already published of Mr. Allies’ 
great work upon The Formation of Christendom, will welcome 
this the eighth and in some respects the most interesting 
instalment of the history. Montalembert’s Monks of the West, 
noble monument as it is of the genius and piety of the author, 


1 The Monastic Life. From the Fathers of the Desert to Charlemagne. Eighth 
volume of The Formation of Christendom. By Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1896. ; l 
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is more honoured, we fancy, in name than in knowlcdge,—in 
other words, is more often taken for granted than read. Mr. 
Allies covers in great part the same ground, though much more 
compendiously. He begins with the monks of the desert in the 
fourth century, and brings us down to that great dividing line 
of the middle ages which is marked by the consecration of 
Charlemagne. If Mr. Allies has not been at any great pains 
to avail himself of the researches or the speculations of the 
most recent scholarship, he has done what many recent scholars 
have failed to do, read deeply and wisely in the primary 
authorities for his subject—the official documents of the Holy 
See as they are recorded in Mansi, the works of the Fathers, 
the histories of Bede and Gregory of Tours, and the Acta of 
Mabillon. Our author is generous in quotations—wisely, we 
think. He makes St. Athanasius tell us all about the beginnings 
of monasticism. Later on, in his account of Anglo-Saxon 
England, he has often preserved the words of Bede; and in 
summing up the powcrful effect exercised by the new institu- 
tion in its first developments, he citcs at length the singularly 
forcible passage in the first book of St. Augustine’s De Moribus, 
remarking very truly: 


From these words of St. Augustine we learn that the institute, of 
which the first knowledge was brought to Rome by St. Athanasius in 
340, which St. Jerome asserts to have been unknown and ignominious 
in popular opinion when Marcella introduced it among the Roman 
aristocracy, had become in 388 a well-known, practised thing. And 
St. Augustine’s own life shows how powerfully it had affected his own 
mind. It entered into his conversion with decisive effect. The idea 
of monastic life formed an inseparable portion of his spiritual being.! 


In the six chapters which trace the further growth of 
monasticism after its first beginnings, the order followed is 
partly chronological and partly local. The chapter entitled the 
“Blessing of St. Benedict,” gives the history of that great 
founder, who spoke of his institute as “The School of the 
Lord’s Service,’ and whose Rule is praised by Bossuet as, 
“A summing up of Christianity, a learned abridgment of the 
whole doctrine of the Gospel, of all the institutions of the 
Fathers, and of all the counsels of perfection.” In the account 
of early religious life in Ireland, a great deal of information has 
been collected concerning SS. Patrick and Columban, the Irish 
monks who made Ireland, as it were, one vast monastcry, so 

1 P, 63. 
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numerous were the houses founded under their guidance ; while 
the influence of their missionary spirit had at least a share in 
completing and confirming the conversion of England begun 
by the monk St. Augustine. The three royal Abbesses, 
SS. Hilda, Elfleda, and Etheldreda, form the subject of an 
interesting chapter called “Three Nuns of Odin’s Race,” and 
another section is devoted to St. Boniface, that Saxon monk of 
Devon who went to convert Germany, and with his followers 
spread the faith throughout that country, receiving the crown 
of martyrdom as his own reward. Without attempting to give 
a more detailed account of its contents, we have said enough 
to show how full of interest and instructton the volume is, and 
we can only recommend our readers to get it and study it for 
themsclves. 

A work which covers so much ground, and which gives 
evidence of so much labour and research, to a great extent 
disarms criticism. Every one will recognize that occasional 
minor slips are inevitable, but we may venture perhaps to 
suggest that there is apparent at times some little want of order 
and connection in the arrangement of these vast materials. For 
instance, the renunciation of Queen Etheldreda is touched upon 
on p. 200, and again on p. 269, before it is finally related in 
detail on p. 277. So the baptism of Eanfleda appears at 
pp. 219, 254, and 256, her intercession with Oswy at pp. 231 
and 256, and the dedication of their daughter at pp. 232 and 
267. A more detailed Index might perhaps have been of 
service in detecting some of these repetitions, but it is only fair 
to say, on the other hand, that the Table of Contents at the 
beginning is excellent. 


°° 


4.—SPELMAN’S HISTORY OF SACRILEGE. 


Although opinions will always differ widely as to the con- 
clusiveness of the argument from induction which is developed 
in Sir Henry Spelman’s famous Hrstory of Sacrilege, we cannot 
do otherwise than welcome the edition, by which at a moderate, 
but not by any means too moderate cost, Mr. Hodges has once 
more rendered the work accessible to the general public. It 
would be useless to enter here upon the merits and the equally 

1 The History and Fate of Sacrilege. By Sir Henry Spelman, with an Appendix 


bringing the work up to present date by the Rev. C. F. S. Warren. London: John 
Hodges, 1895. i 
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conspicuous defects of a work so well known. We will only 
say that the additional notes, by Dr. Eales and the Rev. C. 
Warren, have not in any substantial respect altered the character 
of the original book, either for better or worse. It is not 
every one who is aware that Sir Henry Spelman’s thoughts were 
first directed to the subject of the ill fortune under which the 
holders of Church property seemed to labour, from a personal 
experience of his own. He had purchased a lease of the nunnery 
of Blackburgh and priory of Wormegay in Norfolk, and he 
thereby became involved in costly and complicated proceedings 
in Chancery. These must have lasted for more than ten years, 
for the litigation which commenced under Lord Chancellor 
Egerton was continued during the tenure of office of three of 
his successors, Lord Bacon, Bishop Williams, and Sir Thomas 
Coventry. Lord Bacon gave a decision against Spelman, in 
which instance he seems to have accepted from Spelman’s 
adversary “a suit of hangings of the value of eight score 
pounds,” one of the matters complained of in the proceedings 
which led to his dismissal from office. Though Williams 
reversed this decree, Sir Henry declared that he himself was 
in the end “a great loser and not beholden to fortune, yet happy 
in this that he was out of the briars, but especially that hereby 
he first discerned the infelicity of meddling with consecrated 
places.” Of Spelman’s opponents in the litigations, John 
Wrexham was “never the richer for it,’ and after being 
censured in the Star Chamber was condemned to lose his ears 
in the pillory. Another, Sir Edward Fisher, spent some £8,000 
in costs and in bribery and disappeared nobody knew where. 
In an age when every public calamity was appealed to by men 
of all religions and all classes as a conclusive indication of the 
verdict of Heaven upon terrene affairs, many a less superstitious 
man than Sir Henry Spelman might have been led to infer that 
all this evil fortune could only be explained by some supernatural 
cause. 

As for the present re-issue, we cannot disguise our opinion 
that the form in which it appears is by no means creditable to 
the firm which publishes it. The title-page announces that the 
work is brought up to present date, and there is an Appendix 
of thirty pages which comments in a random and disorderly 
fashion upon sundry statements in the text and in the intro- 
ductory matter of the 1846 edition; but no attempt has been 
made to incorporate these notes in the Index—in itself an 
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extremely negligent piece of work—and the very first reference 
in the Appendix is made to a note in the Preface which some- 
how does not appear. Considering the price at which the 
volume is issued, we might reasonably expect to find these 
matters more carefully attended to. 


5.—HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.) 


This volume is a continuation of the author’s studies on the 
history of the French Revolution, and embraces the period 
between the 6th of October, 1789, and the ceremony of the 
14th July, 1790. Its features of popular interest are many. 
The book opens with the arrival of the royal family at the 
Tuileries on the night of the 6th of October, 1789. The palace 
is in great measure out of repair and unfit for habitation. The 
royal family are enthusiastically received by the Parisian crowd, 
more fickle than Shakespeare’s typical mob whom Mark Antony 
swayed at will. Power is shown in the description of the 
murder of the baker Francois. Detected concealing a few little 
loaves from these famished patriots, nothing could save him 
from their fury, neither the civil authority nor the intercession 
of the Queen, nor the weighty fact that he had already distri- 
buted to them the entire results of seven bakings. He was 
promptly hurried off, and with every indignity hung from a 
gibbet in the sight of his young wife. The varied intrigues of 
Mirabeau are well portrayed, and his early relations with the 
Court, notably his private interview with Marie Antoinette, 
which produced a powerful though transient effect on his 
susceptible nature. Next comes the mock trial and sentence 
of death passed on Thomas de Mahy, Marquis de Favras, with 
the obvious intention of terrifying those who wished to serve 
the King. The people wanted the blood of a man who could 
be truly called an aristocrat. All pomp and circumstance must 
be used in the carrying out of the sentence, the solemn amende 
honorable made by the victim, torch in hand,'before the doors 
of Notre Dame, and the execution by torchlight before the eyes 
of the assembled thousands watching to see that they were not 
balked of their prey. Another good picture given us is that 
of the universal oath taken by all classes when; with cannon 
thundering, drums beating; flags flying, and every theatrical 
9 La Chute de l'ancienne France, La Fédération. Par Marius Sepet. Paris: 
Victor Retaux, 82, Rue Bonaparte. | 
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display so dear to Frenchmen of all times, with one hand on 
their breasts, the other pointing to heaven, they swore “ fidelity 
to the nation, the laws, and the King.” These, together with 
the closing incident of the book, the festive celebration of 
July 14th, cannot fail to prove of interest to the general reader. 
It is the historian, however, who will most appreciate this book, 
compiled as it is, not from previous works, but from the minutes 
of the Parliamentary debates, and from the Journal of Adrien 
Duquesnoy, a manuscript hitherto unknown, which throws much 
light on the undercurrent of intrigues as disclosed in private 
letters and conversations of leading politicians. 


6.—A MANUAL OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION.! 


There are a certain number of sanguine people who are 
persuaded that English in the course of a century or so is 
to become the universal language of the world. Given phonetic 
spelling, that may perhaps be possible, without it the supposition 
appears to us in the highest degree extravagant. We have 
never realized so clearly before what learning English means 
for a foreigner until we came to examine the book on 
English pronunciation which Father Alezais has prepared for 
his countrymen. The work is excellent in itself. It attacks 
the subject with an appreciation of the real difficulties of the 
case startling to those who have never had to study English 
from outside, and the skill with which Father Alezais has 
managed to define by mere verbal description nuances of 
pronunciation which one might think could only be taught by 
the living voice, seems to us worthy of the highest praise. It is 
curious for an Englishman to learn from Father Alezais that 
he does all sorts of things in his articulation of ordinary words, 
which he certainly never dreamed of doing. One is almost as 
astonished to be confronted with this classified list of minute 
differences as M. Jourdain was to discover that he had been 
talking prose all his life without knowing it. At the first blush 
we have frequently felt inclined to resent the imputation, but 
reflection and experiment have convinced us that in most cases 
Father Alezais is right. We do not remember, for instance, 
ever to have seen it so clearly stated before that Englishmen 
` À Traité de Prononciation Anglaise, Pax le R. P. Raymond Alezais, S.J. Paris: 
C. Klincksiek, 11, Rue de Lille, 1895. ooo . ~ l 7 
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make a considerable difference in the length of the same vowel 
sound. The author tells us that in words, chirp, and purposely, 
the same vowel is in the first case long, in the second short, and 
in the third, of medium quantity. These distinctions are to 
some extent tabulated in the book before us, and the writer 
shows quite a wonderful dexterity in reducing our inconsis- 
tencies to rule, and to this extent assisting the memory of his 
pupils. In the matter of accent also, primary and secondary, 
we find here the results of a singularly close and, we think, 
accurate study of the habits of Englishmen, gathered, not from 
books, but from the living voice. That a good many English- 
men will be tempted to deny the truth of Father Alezais’ 
classifications and refinements, does not so much persuade us 
that he is wrong as that with the great majority amongst us the 
process is so spontaneous and unconscious that we have lost 
the power of even observing distinctions and hearing ourselves 
as others hear us. On the other hand, if we may venture upon 
a criticism which is not in any sense a censure, we think that 
Father Alezais has aimed, if anything, at too great completeness 
in his manual. He has thus been tempted to include in his 
book a considerable number of dictionary words, the pronuncia- 
tion of which he cannot have studied by personal observation, 
for the simple reason that they are rarely or never heard upon 
the lips of Englishmen in ordinary conversation. It is for this 
reason that he has been betrayed now and again into errors 
of no great importance indeed, but matters which catch the 
eye in turning over the pages of his little volume. Father 
Alezais’ lists would often be more accurate if they were shorter, 
and if he had not been so ready to trust the compilers of 
our English dictionaries, often more ignorant and far more 
unobservant than himself. We can only express our best 
wishes for the success of a work which bears so many traces 
of patient and intelligent study at first-hand as this little treatise 
of Father Alezais. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
WE have received from the enterprising firm of Picard et 
Fils, of Paris, a volume likely to prove extremely useful to all 
who are seriously interested in liturgical studies. This com- 
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pendious Glossary of Greek Liturgical Terms} must have cost- 
its author an amount of research which can be very inadequately 
cstimated from the number of its pages. As far as we have 
had an opportunity of inspecting it, M. Léon Clugnet has 
performed his task with great judgment, and must possess a 
very thorough knowledge of the subject of which he is treating. 
He has not only given a very accurate account of the technical 
terms to be found in the text and the rubrics of the Greek 
service books, together with the nearest French equivalents, 
but he has consulted the convenience of his readers by drawing 
upa list of those equivalents in alphabetical order, so that we 
are provided with what is practically a French-Greek dictionary 
in the same subject-matter. No one interested in early Christian 
literature can look through the pages of this handy little volume 
without coming across something or other which will instruct 
or interest him. Let us take a single example befitting the 
present season. In the Axu/tet, or benediction of the Paschal 
candle, of which our readers may have learnt something in an 
article in the last issue of THE MONTH, a passage referring to 
the substantia pretiosa hujus lampadis is taken as the signal for 
lighting all the lamps of the church. It is sufficiently obvious 
from the context that the reference in the mind of the composer: 
of the Exultet, was not to oil lamps, but to the Paschal candle 
itself. Now, one finds in the Catacombs, representations of 
the Parable of the Virgins, cum lampadibus suis,in which the 
five prudent virgins are awaiting the Bridegroom each with a 
tall candle lighted in her hand, while the foolish sisters have 
allowed their precisely similar candles to fall extinguished to 
the ground. It is interesting thercfore in M. Clugnet’s glossary 
to turn up this entry, Napmrds-ados, 7, Czerge de grande taille. 
Voy, xnpiov. i 

The Catholic Truth Society has laid all of us under a great 
obligation, by issuing, at the modest price of one penny, the 
Lay Folk's Mass Book, the old mediæval “method of hearing 
Mass,” composed somewhere about the date of Magna Charta, 
and popular in after centuries. Here we clearly see, as 
Mr. Costelloe points out in the excellent introduction he has 
prefixed to it, that in the first place the Mass was then just 
what our Mass is now, and in the second, that in those dark 
ages the people were well and soundly instructed. Admirable 


?} Dictionnaire Grec- Francais des Noms Liturgigues en usage dans l Eglise Grecque. 
Par Léon Clugnet. Paris: Alphonse Picard, 1895. 
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indeed is the spirit of the rhyming prayers here provided for 
the various stages of Holy Sacrifice, while the intervals between 
them are to be filled up chiefly by reciting the Pater, Ave, and 
Credo. Nothing could be more solid in the way of devotion, 
and it would be hard to be more simple and touching. 

An admirable tract in another way is Father Brown’s on the 
burning subject of School Boards,! in which are contrasted the 
expenditure of Board Schools and Voluntary Schools, on sites, 
buildings, administration, and maintenance. As Father Brown 
told the annual meeting of the Catholic Truth Society, the other 
day, infinite harm is done, or, at the very least, a vast amount of 
power is wasted, by ignorance of the details of the subject on the 
part of those who undertake publicly to treat of it. It is intricate 
and complex, and needs study, which is just what some zealous 
persons are least inclined to give. Here, however, is given in a 
nutshell, with extreme care and admirable lucidity, a mass of 
information, which every device of typography is used to set in 
the clearest light. No one who intends to do anything for the 
all-important cause of our schools, should fail to make himself 
thoroughly master of its invaluable contents. 

It is an excellent idea to provide the laity with compendious 
lives of the Saints, such as are supplied to the clergy in the 
Breviary Lessons. This is attempted in the leaflets now issuing 
from the Messenger office, at Wimbledon. The first specimens 
of the series, now before us, treat of Saints of the Society of 
Jesus, various of the Japanese Martyrs having been selected. 
Each biography, carefully compiled, occupies but four small 
pages, and the leaflet containing it is easily carried in a prayer- 
book. These excellent little tracts are eminently suitable for 
distribution, otherwise the smallness of their price? may not 
improbably prove a bar to their circulation, and therefore to 
their usefulness. i 


1 Qur School Boards . . . By the Rev. W. E. Brown, Hon. Sec. Catholic League 
of South London. Catholic Truth Society. One Penny. 
‘ 2 Is. per 100. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (April 18, 1896.) 
The recent Amnesty and Political Crimes. Modern Botany. 
Freemasonry and Miss Diana Vaughan. Rita, a tale. 

Reviews. Natural Science. Chronicle. 


The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (April 15, 1896.) 

The American Woman. Father Burnichon, S.J. The Struggle 
for Life, Serum and Diphtheria. Father Martin, SJ. Is 
Faith within the reach of all? (concluded) Father Tourne- 
bize, SJ. Mistral. Father Cornut, S.J. Clovis and St. 
Clothilda. Father Chérot, S.J. The French Protectorate 
of Chinese Missions. Father S. B. Christian Secular Life 
in the Nineteenth Century. Father Van den Brule, S.J. 
Calvin, the Jesuits, and M. Sabatier.- Father Brucker, S.J. 
The True Portrait of Mme. de Grignan. Father Bremond, 
S.J. Chronicle. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (March, 1896.) 

Fundamental Positivism and Social Democracy. Father Cathrein, 
S.J.. The Fundamental Laws of Ancient Semitic Poetry. 
Father Zenner, S.J. Animal Phosphorescence. Father 
Wasmann, S.J. Peter as the Foundation-Stone of the 
Church. II. Father Kneller, SJ. Pascals Thoughts. 
Father Kretten, S.J. Reviews. Notices. Miscellany. 

(April, 1896.) 

Penal Justice in the Future. Father Cathrein, S.J. St. Peter 
and the Church. III. Father Kneller, S.J. Santa Croce, 
Florence. Father Meschler, S.J. Confederation and 
Co-operation. Father Pesch, S.J. Pascal's Thoughts. III. 
Father Kreiten, S.J. Reviews and Notices. Miscellany. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (2nd 
Quarter, 1896.) Ea 
When and where was the Liber de Rebaptismate compiled? 
J. Ernst. Gretser’s Writings on the Cross. H. Hirschmann. 
The Crown of Catacomb Exploration, and its Relations 
to Dogma. E. Lingens, S.J. Reviews and Notes. 


REVUE GENERALE. (April.) 


Abyssinia, the Erythrean Colony and Russia. Z. Wetebski. 
Socialism and Charity. C. Woeste. The Menace of the 
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Yellow Races. A. Allard. The Higher Studies of the 
English Catholic Clergy. Dr. L. C. Casartelli. The 
Railway across the Sahara. Æ. Carette. Modern Etchers. 
W. Ritter. Serial Story, Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (April.) 

Protestant Biblical Criticism and the Old Testament. Dr. Selbot. 
A Caricature of Cardinal Manning. Dr. A. Belleshetm. 
Human Freedom and the “Præmotio Physica.” Dr. F. 
Zigon. Codification of German Law. Dr. L. Bendix. 
Lorch and Passau. Dr., G. Ratzinger. Reviews, &c. 


LA QUINZAINE. (April Ist and 15th.) 

Catholic and Roman. Abbé Duchesne. Solicitors—a Study in 
Morals. AH. Joly. Income Tax. A. Honnorat. Martial 
Delpit. P. B. des Valades. Intellectual Virility. L. Ollé- 
Laprune. Lenten Preachers. G. Fonsegrive. Diary of a 
Parisian under the Terror. Æ. Bzré The Anglican Church 
and Reunion. M. Richard. (The writer of this article 
professes to give a more than usually well-informed 
account of the state of feeling in England on the 
Anglican Orders controversy. Few English Catholics 
or Protestants either would accept his estimate of the 
position. It is not encouraging to find that in his depre- 
ciative comments on the action of Cardinal Vaughan, he 
mis-spells the Cardinal’s name Waughan wherever it 
occurs.} Abyssinia and the Italian Government. P. 
Thirion. Gascons in Diplomacy. G.d’Azambuja. Francis 
Parkman on the French Colonization of North America. 
A. Geffroy. The Licensing Question in France. Dr. 
Surbled. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (April.) 

Benedictine Congregation of Exempts in Belgium. Dom U. 
Berlière. Venerable John Roberts, O.S.B. Dom Bede 
Camm. Recent Benedictine History. Dom U. Berlière, 
Anti-Masonic Literature. Obituary. Reviews. 

L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (April, 1896.) 

Faith and Science. Mgr. J. Rozier. Intellectual Virility. Z. OUZ- 
Laprune. The Fourteenth Centenary of the Baptism of 
France. £. Léotard. Philosophy in Primary Schools. 
E. Perrin A La Fontaine from Languedoc. Abbé 
Delfour. Difficulties of Catholicism in Canada. Recent 
Theology. Reviews, &c. 


The Venezuelan Boundary Question. 


See how this river comes me cranking in, 

And cuts me from the best of all my land 

A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

(Shakspere, z Henry 1V. Act iii. sc. 1.) 
THE Blue Book recently published by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the Venezuelan boundary claim is a compilation of 
considerable interest, and one which reflects credit upon all who 
are responsible for its production! Whatever view may be 
taken of the question at issue, the documents now made public 
ought to disabuse even unfriendly critics of the impression — 
that Great Britain has merely been trying to bully a weaker 
neighbour out of his belongings, trusting to escape public 
notice through the victim’s insignificance. That the chivalrous 
instincts of Venezuela’s big brother should have been roused 
to take rather violent action, docs not, we confess, altogether 
surprise us, in the light of the diplomatic correspondence which 
may here be perused in its entirety. There is just a suggestion 
of a “ go-and-be-hanged ” tone about some of the British replies 
to Venezuelan demands for arbitration, which was not calcu- 
lated to soothe the susceptibilities of Anglophobists across the 
Atlantic. It was all very well for English Ministers to assure 
the claimants that “Her Majesty’s Government have carefully 
studied all the documents communicated to them, ... and 
have recently made further investigations which have resulted 
in the acquisition of much information of which they believe 
that the Venezuelan Government is not aware,”? but in the 
meantime the nature of that information was locked up in 
Ministerial bosoms, and language of this sort, apart from the 
production of the evidence referred to, is not in itself reassuring. 
1 Foremost among these may be mentioned the name of Mr. J. H. Reddan, of 
the Foreign Office, who, as we may learn from the Demerara journal 7imehri, has 
devoted a long period to studying the question in the Spanish Archives at Simancas 
and Alcala de Hinares. 
2 Memorandum in reply to Senor Urbancja’s PRO MEMORIA, March 19, 1890. 
Blue Book, p. 413. 
VOL, LXXXVII. JUNE, 1896. L 
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Still, now that the evidence is published, however tardily, we 
think that justice will be done to the good faith of English 
diplomatists. It is possible that some adversaries will still 
consider Great Britain in the wrong, but they will admit that 
she has not been merely playing a game of bluff, and that she 
has substantiated her claim with titles which merit the most 
careful consideration. 

Much, of course, in these matters depends upon the precon- 
ceptions with which the subject is approached. In America 
there has been a widespread disposition to picture England as 
a sort of Slogger Bill twisting the arm of some helpless and 
inoffensive fag in a dark corner until the wretched victim 
consents to part with his pocket-money. While such ideas. 
prevail, it is natural that American feeling should be deeply 
stirred, and that President and people should be at one 
in their determination that these iniquities should not be 
allowed to pass without protest. In England, on the other 
hand, the action even of responsible Ministers has probably 
been influenced by an inclination to look on Venezuela, with 
its uncertain finances and perpetual revolutions, much as a 
prosperous and self-respecting citizen regards a disreputable 
acquaintance who spends his days in a chronic state of 
intoxication. If such an unfortunate specimen of humanity 
calls after his fellow-townsman in the street, “Hi! you've 
taken my umbrella,” the chances are that he will get no 
answer, or a very curt one. If he persists in demanding 
that the dispute be referred to a mutual friend, or insinuates 
that he will take five shillings to say no more about it, 
he may possibly be told that the matter can wait until he 
is sober enough to know what he is talking about. This is 
perhaps a view of the facts as distorted as the American belief 
in British greed of dominion, but it affords, we are convinced, 
a true explanation of the irritating indifference with which Her 
Majesty's Government has hitherto treated suggestions as to 
the necessity of justifying their claim. Now, however, that a 
by-stander, who is entitled to consideration, has interposed in 
the dispute, John Bull, albeit a little nettled at the manner of 
the interference, is quite willing to make explanations and to 
prove that he is no thief. That proof is given to the public 
in the Blue Book of 444 pages, Venezuela I. (1896), with the. 
volume of maps which accompanies it, and it may be interesting 
to review the matter here in a somewhat more impartial and. 
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judicial spirit than we can reasonably expect to find in the 
Government statement itself. 

We may assume that our readers are already familiar with 
the main features of a dispute which still hangs threateningly 
over the political horizon, and that they will remember the 
appeal made on the Venezuelan side to the hoary antiquity 
of the Bull of Alexander VI. This celebrated document which 
assigned to Spain in the most absolute terms! the dominion over 
all the lands discovered, or to be discovered, Westward of a 
certain arbitrarily drawn meridian line, has its importance even 
now, and cannot be shut out of our inquiry. However lightly 
all parties may be disposed to think of the Pope’s seeming 
pretension to portion out the surface of the earth at his pleasure, 
a very great deal in the present controversy depends upon the 
answer we give to the question, By what right did the Spaniards 
hold their dominion in the New World? If their title lay im 
the gift and concession of certain regions to them by the Bull 
of Alexander, then the presumption will always be that any 
portion of the territory so assigned still belongs to the Crown 
of Spain or its representatives, unless there be proof that it was 
ceded by treaty to some other Power, or that its annexation by 
some other Power had been tacitly acquiesced in. If, however, 
we set aside this deed of gift as valueless, then we practically 
affirm that the Spanish claim rested only upon conquest and 
occupation. Those portions of the continent which had never 
been effectively occupied by the invaders, and the native inhabi- 
tants of which never recognized any dependence upon Spanish 
rule, were, on the coming of new settlers, still open to conquest 
and the legitimate prize of the first civilized government which 
was able to make good its footing. This distinction seems to 
us, we confess, to be one of primary importance, and if it be not 
presumptuous to criticize so exalted a document as a Blue 
Book, we think that the neglect to insist upon it has in some 
sense obscured the issues to be determined. If conquest and 
occupation alone constitute a valid title to sovereignty in a 


1 « Hodie siquidem omnes et singulas terras firmas et insulas remotas et incognitas 
versus partes occidentales et mare oceanum consistentes per vos (Ferdinand and 
Isabella) seu nuntios vestros ad id propterea non sine magnis laboribus, periculis, et 
impensis destinatos, repertas et reperiendas in posterum, quæ sub actuali dominio 
temporali aliquorum dominorum Christianorum constitutæ non essent, cum omnibus 
illarum dominiis, civitatibus, castris, locis, villis, juribus, et jurisdictionibus universis; 
vobis heredibusque . . . motu proprio et ex certa scientia ac de Apostolicæ potestatis 
plenitudine donavimus, concessimus et assignavimus.” (Ap. Raynaldum, Annales, 
1493, § xviii.) 
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newly discovered country, then the claim of Venezuela to the 
territories in dispute has not a leg to stand upon. The historical 
documents in the Blue Book, and many other testimonies which 
may be brought to support them, prove overwhelmingly that 
all that part of Guiana which Great Britain now maintains to 
be rightfully hers has never at any period been occupied by 
Spain or recognized the dominion of Spanish-speaking masters, 
On the other hand, if the Bull of Alexander conferred a valid 
title to the possession of all the American continent, then 
England may reasonably be called upon to prove that she 
claims no more territory in these regions now than was formally 
ceded to Holland in 1648 by the Treaty of Miinster. Upon 
this supposition, Venezuela as the heir of Spain must be 
regarded as in possession. There will always be a presumptio 
juris in her favour, and in the case of any dispute the burthen 
of proof will fall upon any Power which seeks to establish a 
rival claim. Now, to show that the boundary line which 
England is contending for in 1896 is identical with that 
which was contemplated in 1648 by the parties to the Treaty 
of Miinster, is a task which the vagueness of the language used 
in the treaty, as well as the dearth of records, would render 
interminable if not impossible. It is to be regretted, we think, 
that the Blue Book should affirm the identity of the actual and 
ancient boundaries in any way which would seem to put this 
question upon the same footing with other propositions easily 
proved and established beyond dispute. 

It will be seen, then, that the nature of the title by which 
Venezuela lays claim to the territory which she has inherited 
from Spain, is a matter of considerable importance, and it 
therefore becomes interesting to notice the language in which 
the modern Republic refers to this point in what may be called 
one of the fundamental documents of her Constitution. The 
despatches of her diplomatic representatives, as they appear in 
the volume before us, profess on occasion a veneration for the 
text of the Venezuelan Constitution which might hardly be 
looked for in a country where revolutions are of such every-day 
occurrence. Let us quote, then, a few passages from the 
“Manifesto to the World” which the revolutionists published 
in 1811, at the moment of shaking off the yoke of the mother 
country : 

_ It is [says this document] an evident fact that America does not 
belong to the territory of Spain. . . . The Bull of Alexander VI. and 
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the just titles which the house of Austria alleged in the American Code, 
had no other origin than the right of conquest, partially ceded to the 
conquerors and settlers for the aid they had rendered to the Crown in 
order to extend its dominion in America. . . . As soon as the lameness 
and invalidity of the rights arrogated to themselves by the Bourbons 
is demonstrated ; the titles by which the Americans, descendants of the 
conquerors, possessed these countries revive; not in detriment to the 
natives and primitive proprietors, but to equalize them in the enjoyment 
of liberty, property, and independence, which they always held by a 
right stronger than that of the Bourbons, or of any others to whom 
they (the Bourbons), may have ceded America without the consent of 
the Americans, its natural owners. . . . No title just or unjust which 
exists of her slavery could apply to the Spaniards of Europe, and all 
the liberality of Alexander VI. could do no more than declare the 
Austrian Kings promoters of the Faith, in order to find out for them 
a preternatural right whereby to make them lords of America... . 
Those who conquer and obtain possession of a country by means of their 
labour, industry, cultivation, and intercourse with the natives thereof, 
are they who have a preferable right to preserve tt and transmit it to 
their posterity born therein. 


The language of these quotations shows clearly enough that 
the dominion of the soil, in the idea of the founders of the 
Venezuelan Confederation, was vested in those who first 
conquered and settled upon it. According to the same 
principles, the colonists were free, if they chose, to sever their 
connection with the mother country, but, on the other hand, it 
would follow that if they wished to maintain their allegiance 
none could dispute their right to do so. As for the Bull of 
Alexander VI., the Venezuelans, in 1811, clearly regarded it 
with ill-disguised contempt. It may be maintained then, that 
if we assume the fact, to be proved later, that none of the 
territory now claimed as British was ever conquered or settled 
by Spanish-speaking races, it is impossible to conceive any title 
by which Venezuela can claim to zxzheri¢t it, and to establish 
itself there to the prejudice of England. At the time that the 
Venezuelans declared their independence, it was still in the 

1 A copy of this manifesto, with other papers, was published in London, 
in Spanish and English, in 1812, in a volume entitled, /nferesting Oficial Documents 
relating to Venezuela. The document we have been quoting from is headed, 
‘* Manifesto made to the World by the Confederation of Venezuela in South America, 
of the reasons on which she has founded her absolute independence of Spain and 
of every other Foreign Power.” The italics of course do not appear in the original. 
The Spanish text may also be found in Documentos para la historia de la Vida publica 


del Liberador, vol. iii. p. 198, as well as in other similar collections. The English 
translation is in Thompson’s Adcedo. 
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possession of native tribes who owned no allegiance to Spain, 
and it is not pretended that any subsequent act on the part of 
Venezuela or the natives has conferred a better title. 

We are not disputing that Venezuela claimed all the 
territory of Guiana from the beginning; we are only saying 
that her claim was no stronger than that of Spain, which 
avowedly rested on the Bull of Alexander. That Spain, 
on the other hand, should have continued to assert such 
rights in this and similar cases long after the logic of 
facts had made her pretensions preposterous, will surprise no 
one who is familiar with the conservatism of Spanish ideas 
or with the view of the royal prerogative which obtained 
even in this country in the seventeenth century and later. 
English monarchs went on calling themselves Sovereigns of 
England and France for centuries after they ceased to occupy 
a foot of soil on the other side of the Channel, and this at a 
time when profound peace reigned between the two Powers. 
Everything goes to show that the claim of the Spanish Crown 
to the dominion of all Guiana was just as meaningless. It was 
@ paper sovereignty, and nothing more. The amour propre of 
the Spaniards found satisfaction in the assertion that beyond 
Alexander's line they were lords of the American continent. 
The other great Powers, those especially who recognized no 
allegiance to Rome, were perfectly willing to let the Most 
Catholic King so style himself if it pleased him, but the 
action not only of England, but of France and of Holland, 
showed that they respected no other title to the soil of the New 
World than the title of conquest and occupation. Take for 
instance the colony of Virginia, which was founded at a time 
when the relations of England and Spain were diplomatically 
most amicable. Readers of Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s History will have 
read to little purpose if they have not carried away a profound 
impression of the dominant influence exercised by the Spanish 
Ambassadors in England during all the early part of the reign 
of James I. Now the colony of Virginia was first planted in 1609. 
In 1612, the Spanish Court took the alarm. There was a vast 
amount of talk and excitement, as the English Ambassador at 
Madrid constantly reports, but no definite action was taken, 
because it was hoped that “the English plantation would fall of 
itself,” an issue which even the said English Ambassador, “ from 


1 George III.’s official style during the greater part of his reign was ‘‘ King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland.” 
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the extreme beastly idleness of our nation,” seems to have 
thought not altogether improbable. However, the Virginian 
plantation struggled on, and in November, 1613, matters at 
Madrid began to look serious. To quote the despatch of Sir 
John Digby, as summarized in the Calendar of Colonial Papers, 
there was a 


“Hot dispute” with the Spanish Secretary of State about the 
English plantations in Virginia. The Secretary complained of King 
James giving permission to his subjects to plant in Virginia and the 
Bermudas, which of right belonged to the King of Spain, whose title 
to those lands he urged was indisputable by the conquest of Castile 
and by the Pope’s Bull of Donation. Arguments on both sides. 
Desires the Secretary would provide against English merchants being 
wronged by way of fact, and that disputes as to title might be decided 
by fair courses between the two Kings.! 


To these remonstrances no attention was paid. The Virginia 
colony was maintained, and a charter for the Bermudas was 
issued to the Earl of Southampton and others on June 29, 1614. 
With regard to the Spaniards in Guiana it is absolutely certain 
that no effective occupation of the territory was ever seriously 
attempted.2 Raleigh pressed this point home in his Apology, 
written at the time when Spain was clamouring for his blood 
in revenge for the raid he had made upon the one Spanish post 
on his way to the supposed “El Dorado.” To set up a town of 
sticks covered with leaves, he urged, and call it San Thomé, was 
not taking possession of the great Empire of Guiana, for the 
Spaniards had neither reconciled nor conquered any of the 
Caciques of the country.’ The result was that in a very few 
years both Dutch and French had planted themselves in all the 
most advantageous spots along the coast claimed by Spain. If 
England failed to do the same, it was only because her energies 
were chiefly diverted into other channels, for she issued grants 
and charters to colonists who planned to settle on that coast, and 
she paid little or no heed to the remonstrances made by the Most 
Catholic King’s Ambassadors. The Spanish writers of a some- 
what later date, the missionaries most of all, attest in the 
strongest terms the energy and the success of the Dutch traders. 
Fathers Gumilla,‘ Cassani, Caulin, Gilij, men who had an intimate 

1 Calendar of Colonial Papers, vol. i. p. 16. 

2 See the articles in Zimehri, vol. ix. pp. I—54, 321—347. 

3 Ibid. p. 331. 

* Referring, for instance, to the unsuccessful English expeditions of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Keymis, and others, Father Gumilla says (Æ Orinoco Ilustrado, p. 10. Edit. 
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personal knowledge of the country, alike deplore the influence 
of the Dutch with the Caribs, and bear witness that the 
commerce of the whole region was in their hands. And yet 
during all the time that these powerful plantations were growing 
up Spain continued to assert on paper her claim to the whole 
of this vast region of many thousands of square miles, in which 
she maintained but a single miserable fort and a handful of men 
in a place three hundred miles distant from the seat of all this 
energy. It would be easy to give abundant evidence for these 
statements, and much may be found in the Blue Book taken 
from both Spanish and Dutch official sources, but the only 
point which we are here insisting upon is the magnificent way 
in which Spain ignored it all, and as late as 1768, more than 
a hundred years after the Treaty of Miinster, in which she 
recognized the Dutch colonies, calmly blotted them all out with 
a stroke of the pen, and described the whole of the province 
lying between the Amazon, the Orinoco, and the Atlantic as 
Spanish territory. We should have thought that such state- 
ments, which simply prove that all similar pretensions are quite 
worthless as evidence of any serious title, would have been 
carefully kept out of sight by Venezuelan statesmen. So far 
from that, Sefior Calcafio, in 1876, trots out these claims with 
the utmost complacence, and makes a merit of not insisting 
upon the literal fulfilment of all they involve. 


The undersigned [he says] will not stop here to avail himself of the 
valuable testimony of Herrera, the celebrated historian of Spain and the 
Indies, of which he wrote the “ Decades” in the reign of Philip V., nor 
that of Father Pedro Murillo Velarde, who wrote in 1752, who in 
concurrence with other writers of the epoch unanimously assign to Spain 
the ownership of all Guiana, nor will he appeal to the public treaty 
‘concluded in 1750 between Spain and Portugal, in which both nations 
binding themselves to aid and assist each other until they were in 
peaceful enjoyment of their dominions in South America, the obligation 
on the part of Portugal is extended from the Amazons or Marañon to 


1741): “The Dutch were more fortunate. They were the first to establish the 
trade in tobacco with Guiana, and that with so much energy and success that in 
certain years as many as nine or ten Dutch three-masters ( fragatas) fully laden were 
to be seen on the Orinoco. Some time after, when the King forbade all commerce 
‘with the foreigners, Captain Janson, under pretence of recovering arrears of payment, 

- attacked the town of San Thomé, sacked it, and reduced it to ashes.” Father 
Gumilla goes on to describe how the Spaniards then rebuilt the town forty miles 
further up the river, to be out of the reach of the Dutch. This was in 1637. These 


facts, taken from Spanish writers, are amply confirmed by extracts from official ~ 


documents in the Spanish Archives published in the Blue Book. 
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the borders of the Orinoco on both sides, nor to that of the Royal 
Decree issued at Aranjuez on the 5th of March, 1768, in which it is 
stated in reference to the primitive limits of Spanish America that on 
the South they reach to the Amazons, and on the East to the Atlantic 
Ocean. : 


Sefior Calcafio, being bent on conciliation, was considerate 
enough not to suggest that Great Britain, Holland, and France 
should evacuate Guiana altogether. He is content to convey 
delicately that in strict right they might be asked to do so. We 
may perhaps venture to infer that there must be something 
initially wrong about principles which would lead to such very 
startling disturbances of the status quo. 

Passing now from the question of just title, to that of 
historical fact, with which the Blue Book is mainly concerned, it 
will be well to make a few remarks about the geography of 
British Guiana, necessary for the fuller understanding of the 
subject. | 

British Guiana, as everybody knows, is situated a few degrees 
north of the equator, on the eastern coast of South America. 
On the side of the Dutch possessions of the same name which 
- lie next to it on the east, the River Corentin forms the 

boundary, and about this no difficulty is likely to arise. From 
the Corentin, on the British side, the coast-line follows a north- 
westerly direction, for three hundred miles, as far as the mouth 
of the Orinoco. Along the lower pari, the settlements of 
Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo, established by the Dutch, 
our predecessors, more than two hundred years ago, are too 
firmly rooted, and too thickly colonized, for their title to be now 
disputed, but above the Essequibo the last hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred miles, of this sparsely inhabited tract of coast is 
all more or less the subject of contention between England and 
the Government of Venezuela, which rules undisputed on the 
northern side of the Orinoco. According to the delimitation of 
1841 made by Sir R. Schomburgk in the interest of the British 
Government, the British territory extends up to the mouth of 
the Orinoco, and a little bit round the corner, so far as to 
include the Rivers Barima and Amacura, which fall into the 
Orinoco a few miles west of the headland bounding its southern- 
most outlet. With regard to this stretch of coast-line, right up 
to Point Barima, Her Majesty’s Ministers have intimated that 
no question of title can now be entertained, although it is 
admitted that Lord Aberdeen, in 1844, was willing to accept as 
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a boundary the little River Maroco, which flows into the 
Atlantic near Cape Nassau, one hundred and fifty miles south 
of the Orinoco.! On the Venezuelan side, Señor Fortique, in 
1844, contended that the Essequibo had always been regarded 
as the limit of the Dutch possessions, and consequently made a 
demand which, as Lord Aberdeen pointed out, would involve 
the surrender by Great Britain “of about half the colony of 
Demerara, including the island of Kyk-over-al, where the Dutch 
had their earliest settlements upon the Mazaruni, the missionary 
establishment at Bartika Grove, and many actually existing 
settlements upon the Arabisi coast to within fifty miles of the 
capital.” The present demands of the Venezuelans are some- 
what less extravagant, and Señor Rojas, in 1877, suggested as 
the coast limit a point practically identical with Lord Aberdeen’s, 
though the imaginary line of demarcation proposed by the 
Venezuelan Minister, which was to travel down the sixtieth 
meridian of west longitude, reduced the British possessions to a 
very narrow compass as regards any expansion towards the 
interior. This question, in fact, of the extension of the colony 
inland forms a second, and almost independent aspect of the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute. There is some evidence to show 
that the old Dutch colonists maintaincd their right to the whole 
of the territory drained by the Essequibo and its affluents. 
Seeing that the Cuyuni, one of the principal tributaries of the 
Essequibo, is spread over a very large district westwards and 
northwards to a distance of more than three hundred miles from 
the coast, this arrangement, which is marked in the rough 
sketch-map on the opposite page as the extreme British claim, 
would leave Venezuela but a very narrow strip of territory on 
the right bank of the Orinoco, from the River Caroni to its 
mouth. The British Government have therefore, at all stages of 
the dispute, expressed their willingness to submit this tract 
of country to arbitration, but they have asserted at the same 
time, as a matter which could not be discussed, their right to the 
main waters of the Cuyuni, as far at least as the point where 
the Yuruari falls into it, at a distance of about two hundred 
miles from the sea. 


1 It should be noticed that Lord Aberdeen’s despatch expressly affirms the right 
of the British to claim the whole coast-line as far as the Barima, and describes the 
arrangement proposed as an amicable cession of territory on the part of Great Britain. 
In consequence, apparently, of the troubled state of Venezuelan domestic politics, no 
answer to this proposal was ever returned. 

2 Blue Book, p. 253. 
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Here at Yuruan, a British post is accordingly established,! 
consisting of an inspector and six policemen, and the retention 
of this as the western and the mouth of the Orinoco as the 
northern limit of the British territory in this region has been a 
fixed principle in the programme both of the present Cabinet 
and their predecessors. The seemingly arbitrary direction of 
the zig-zag line between these two points, as drawn in the 
delimitation proposed by Sir Robert Schomburgk, is determined 
only by the convenience of securing certain natural features, the 


mountain chain of Imataka in particular, to form part of the 
frontier. 
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It is perhaps necessary to add that the whole, or nearly the 
whole of the large territory in dispute was not considered until 
recently to be a possession of any particular value. It was left 
in the state of primeval forest, it was inhabited by savages who, 
although they had lost their primitive ferocity, were utter 
strangers to civilization, and the purpose for which the Dutch 
formerly retained their hold upon it having ceased with the 
abolition of slavery, there was no reason why Great Britain 
should show herself very jealous about the exact limits of a 
corner of her vast Empire, the development of which by coloni- 
zation and occupation was not then very rapid. On the other 


1 See a valuable paper and map by Mr. G. G. Dixon in Zhe Geographical Society's 
Journal for April, 1895. 
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hand, the cartographers were very largely influenced by the 
Spanish tradition. In the decadence of her power, Spain clung 
if possible all the more tenaciously to the paper glories of 
colonial dominion. We have already seen how, during the 
eighteenth century, her writers and her official representatives 
could still ignore the existence of the Dutch and French 
possessions in Guiana altogether. Even the more rational 
among her historians and map-makers professed to regard the 
presence of foreigners as an usurpation and invasion of Spanish 
territory.! They marked off a narrow margin of the coast and 
called it Colonias de Olandeses, but all the rest—“Naciones no 
contoctdas” and regions inhabited by savage Caribs or Aruacas— 
was part of the Provincia de Guayana, itself only one of the 
smaller sections of the vast dominions of the King of Spain. 
Naturally the delineation of South America was mainly left to 
the Spaniards, for no one disputed their title to the greater part 
of the continent, and it is not then surprising that their view 
of the delimitation of the frontiers should often be adopted 
without question, even by French or English geographers. It 
is this, we fancy, which over and above the deeply-rooted feeling 
of “ America for the Americans,” has influenced the opinion of 
able and impartial men in the United States. The Venezuelan 
Ministers in their various memorandums appeal almost entirely 
to the evidence afforded by older maps and books, several of 
them printed in England, or at least outside of the Spanish 
dominions. There are only a certain proportion of these old 
maps, we admit, which give to the Dutch possessions the extent 
now claimed for British Guiana. And yet, as we shall see, 
when we come to original documents, to the correspondence of 
officials preserved in the archives of the two nations interested, 
the state of affairs in Guiana begins to wear a very different 
aspect, and we begin to understand that while the Dutch 
influence extended far amongst the savage tribes with which 
their plantations and trading-stations were surrounded, the 
Spanish dominion in Lower Guiana was little more than a 
hollow sham, and the tone adopted by their representatives 
in answer to the demands of the Dutch was one of apology and 
conciliation. 


l See, for instance, the map used both for Gumilla’s £/ Orinoco Ilustrado, and 
Cassani’s Historia de la Provincia de la Compañia de Jesus del nuevo reyno de 
Granada. This was first published in 1741. 
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To show how uncertain the whole matter has long been, 
and how widely divergent the information given by approved 
authorities, it may be worth while to set down the result of a 
few minutes spent in looking through old atlases in a rather 
miscellaneous private library. The four maps we mention were 
literally the first four bearing on the subject which came to 
hand. The earliest in point of date is the fine “General Atlas” 
engraved by T. Kitchen in 1782, from d’Anville and Robert, 
with corrections and improvements. In this the north boundary 
of Dutch Guiana on the coast is fixed at the River Waini, just 
below Barima point and the mouth of the Orinoco. Thence the 
frontier-line is drawn some three hundred miles inward to the 
S.S.W., and in this way a territory is assigned to the Dutch 
which is in general agreement with the Schomburgk line or the 
actual British claim. Next comes the huge atlas to Thompson’s 
Alcedo, magnificently engraved by one of the Arrowsmiths, and 
published in 1816. Here it is clear that Spanish originals have — 
been followed, to wit, as a comparison shows, the map by Surville 
which is to be found in Caulin’s Historia de la Nueva Andalucia, 
published in Madrid at the expense of the Spanish Government 
in 1779. Adhering strictly to his Spanish authority, Arrowsmith 
makes Cape Nassau the northern limit of British Guiana, leaves 
Great Britain no portion of the Cuyumi, and assigns, in fact, even 
less territory to the colony than would be left us by accepting 
the proposals made by the Venezuelan Minister, Sefior Rojas, 
in 1881. On the other hand, in a smaller but careful work by 
“M. A. Lesage,” Atlas Historique et Géographique, published in 
1804 by Didot, Ainé, the boundary of Dutch Guiana is placed 
some sixty miles up the Orinoco, at a point considerably beyond 
the limit even of the extreme British claim, but corresponding 
very accurately with what we know of the sphere of Dutch 
influence amid the savage tribes of those regions.’ Lastly, in 
Mitchell’s Universal Atlas,a work published at Philadelphia in 
1847, and very full in all that concerns the American continent, 
the maps contradict each other. The general map of South 
America assigns to Guiana as its northern boundary the mouth 
of the Orinoco, with a generous slice of the interior; but the 
special map of Venezuela, founded, no doubt, upon Venezuelan 
sources, makes the territory of the latter stretch right down to 


1 The real name of M. A. Lesage was the Comte de Las Cases, afterwards well 
known for his championship of the exiled Napoleon. He seems, when an officer in 
the French navy, to have visited the regions we are concerned with before 1789. 
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the Essequibo, in accordance with the extreme claim advanced 
by Señor Fortique in 1844. | 

It has been said above that once we have set aside the Bull 
of Alexander VI. and the extravagant claims founded upon it, 
the only satisfactory title which remains to territory beyond 
the seas is that of conquest and occupation. If Venezuela can 
prove that any portion of the country which falls within the 
Schomburgk line was effectively occupied by Spain, or that the 
tribes which people it recognized the suzerainty of His Catholic 
Majesty, the question would at once assume a different aspect 
altogether. But the whole strength of the British case lies, as 
we take it, precisely in this, that not only do the different 
memorials presented by the Venezuelan Ministers fail to offer 
any proof of this effective occupation, and do not even attempt 
it, but that there exists on the other side abundant evidence 
to determine the exact limits beyond which the Spanish power 
never advanced. 

As far as printed literature goes it is from the writings 
of the missionaries of the eighteenth century that we obtain 
the most exact account of what was known as the Province 
of the Lower Orinoco. They possessed an intimate knowledge 
of the country, in which they had most of them laboured for 
many years in close contact with the natives, and they make 
little attempt to disguise the pitiful state in which that section 
of the Spanish dominions then found itself. We wish we had 
space to quote in full the account given by Father Caulin, 
a Spanish Observant Friar (who left Guiana about 1760, and 
published at Madrid in 1779, under royal patronage, his Hzstorta 
Corographica de la Nueva Andalucta), of the boldness of the 
Dutch, their pernicious influence with the natives, and the 
powerlessness of the miserable Spanish garrison in San Thomé 
to cope with them effectively. Every year, he tells us, they 
made an expedition a long way up the Orinoco, passing up its 
tributaries and making their way over the country at their 
pleasure, the Spaniards not venturing to oppose their progress. 
Twice, as is admitted on all hands, the position of San Thomé, 
the one Spanish post, was shifted, first in 1637 to a point a few 
leagues east of the Caroni, and then in 1764 higher up the 


1 Pp. 368—375. If Caulin, in his preface and notes, gives a much more 
encouraging account of the state of the province since he quitted it, he was probably 
misled by the exaggerated reports sent home by the Governor Centurion. Cf. Blue 
Book, pp. 17—19. 
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river still, to Angostura, always with the intention of getting 
further away from the Dutch. Beyond the Caroni there were 
a number of morc or less prosperous Reductions of Indians 
established on the Orinoco, principally by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, together with some Spanish posts, and there were 
many other settlements on the north of the river, in the territory 
which we may call Venezuela proper.! But along the lower 
part of the Orinoco on the southern side, the side, that is, upon 
which the Dutch colonies lay, there is not a word to be found 
of any Spanish post or settlement except in connection with 
the missions of the Catalonian Capuchins, of which we must 
shortly speak. It must not be supposed that these regions, for 
the possession of which Venezuela and England are now con- 
tending, were barren wastes or swamps uninhabitable and 
unoccupied by native tribes. On the contrary, they were thickly 
peopled by the Caribs and Aruacas, but as the French geo- 
grapher Poirson, who engraved his map in 1805 from the results 
of recent exploration, thinks it worth while to record upon the 
surface of the chart itself, the tribes of this region, between the 
lower Orinoco and the Essequibo, were even then independent ; 
and there is no indication in any map, Spanish or otherwise, 
older than 1820, of any sort of settlement having been established 
there, since the Dutch gave up their post at the mouth of the 
Barima about 1683.2 Let us turn, then, to the one claim which 
the Spaniards can advance to the occupation of this territory, 
the mission of the Catalonian Capuchins. 

The first attempt made to preach the Gospel to the savages 
upon the right bank of the Orinoco seems to have been made 
by two Jesuit Fathers, Vergara and Ellauri, about 1666—though 
great confusion exists as to the date. Father Gumilla declares 
that they founded five Reductions, and that he had seen the 
old baptismal registers of the Indians whom they converted ; 
but it is certain that they could not maintain their footing in 
the country, mainly through the action of the Dutch, and the 


1 As may be seen in the map of Luis de Surville, which is attached to Caulin’s 
Historia Corographica, the name Provincia de Guayana is applied to the whole 
territory between the Amazon and Orinoco as far to the west as Columbia. It was 
almost entirely from the Reductions in the interior that it derived any importance 
which attached to it. 

2 Cf. P. M. Netscher, Gechiedenis van de Kolonien Essequibo, &c. (1888), pp. 92 
and 380. 

3 Cassani, Historia del Nuevo Reyno de Granada, p. 135; Caulin, Historia 
Corographica, p. 9. 
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same authority tells us that when the Dutch sacked San Thomé, 
many of the Spaniards who escaped the sword perished there 
afterwards of hunger, Father Ellauri amongst the rest. In 1686, 
the Jesuits having been charged in the meantime with the 
missions higher up the Orinoco, the Catalonian Capuchins made 
an attempt to evangelize this region, and before the year 1702, 
had established three Reductions, but disease and famine frus- 
trated their efforts, and for twenty-two years more the lower 
Orinoco remained without a single missionary.' Then, in 1724, 
the Catalonian Capuchins once more returned to their apostolic 
task, this time with more success. In 1734, a conference took 
place among the Superiors of the different Religious Orders, 
and in a division of the vast missionary field open to their 
labour which received the official sanction of the Governor of 
Cumaná, the Capuchins had allotted to them the district 
extending from the Orinoco to the Dutch possessions on the 
Essequibo, and westward as far as the meridian of Angostura,? 
the spot where San Thomé at a later date was built up for the 
third time. It is not disputed that the Spanish Government 
and the missionaries claimed the whole of this region as 
belonging to Spain and within their jurisdiction, but, as may 
easily be seen by studying even the Spanish maps, they actually 
occupied but a very small slice of it, despite all their apostolic 
labours. What is more, beyond a few soldiers in the Reduc- 
tions, they held the ground absolutely alone. “In the whole of 
that country,” writes the Capuchin Father Rocco da Cesinale, 
the historian of the missionary labours of his Order, “a country 
which would fill the most zealous missionary with horror, no 
human habitation was to be found but the one town of Guajana 
(San Thomé) and a few Capuchin missions.” This he quotes 
from the missioner Father Gilij, who had spent long years in the 
country, and who wrote as recently as 1780. Of this “town of 
Guajana,” Gilij declares that all the houses had been destroyed, 
and that the place was marked only by what he calls “a decent 
sort of fort.” The inhabitants had been removed higher up the 
Orinoco to the town of Angostura. “This,” he explains, “ is 
the place where the Governor of Orinoco resides. There are 


1 El Orinoco Ilustrado, p. 11. 

2 See Caulin, Historia, p. 10, who re-echoes, in 1779, the language of his com- 
patriots about Dutch usurpation: ‘‘Cuyo terreno (rios y costas de Esquivo, &c.) tienen 
usurpado a nuestro Catholico monarcha.” 

3 Storia delle Missioni det Cappuccini, vol. iii. p. 737. Rome, 1873; Gilij, 
Saggio di Storia Americana, vol. i. p. 10. | 
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several good forts there, and a number of soldiers for the 
defence alike of the town and of the neighbouring missions of 
the Catalonian Capuchins. But the houses are all of mud 
(malta), after the manner of all the villages on the Orinoco.” 1 
This language is universal. “There is a Governor resident 
at San Thomé,” writes an English traveller in 1810, “but 
dependent on that of Caracas. The Bishop also is established 
in this town, but there is not in the whole country a building 
suitable for the residence of either, or the celebration of Divine 
worship.” This, be it remembered, is not a place in the disputed 
territory, but the capital of the so-called Province of Spanish 
Guiana, and nearly as far distant from any point of the Schom- 
burgk line as Georgetown or Essequibo.? Between the Spanish 
capital and the portion now claimed, there lay nothing which 
represented Spanish authority or Spanish enterprise but the 
Catalonian Capuchin missions, and seeing that we have exact 
accounts from official sources of the location and number of the 
Reductions as late as the year 1817, we are able to say with 
confidence that up to that date Spain, or rather, Venezuela, had 
no settlement within fifty miles of the territory now in dispute. 
It is difficult to resist the temptation to dwell upon the story 
of this Capuchin mission, not as being in itself exceptionally 
remarkable, but as an illustration of the solid work achieved by 
the Catholic Church in the wildest region of South America. 
Although the same glamour does not attach to the missionary 
enterprise upon the Orinoco, which has rendered famous the 
Jesuit Reductions in Paraguay, the method followed in the two 
cases was substantially the same. The chief distinction lay in 
this, that in the settlements of Indians in the more northern 
province, the civil or military power contributed its share, and 
obtained formal recognition. It is not true, as Father Gilij is 
at pains to point out, that the natives were converted at the 
point of the sword, but an armed escort of “ Spanish” soldiers 
attended the missionaries in their expeditions, and some few 
of their soldiers, specially selected for their more moral lives, 
lived permanently in the Reduction.* We wish we had space to 


1 Gilij, Saggio, p. 56. 

2 Angostura, San Thomé, or, to give it its modern name, Ciudad Bolivar, lies too 
far up the Orinoco to appear in the sketch-map on p. 163. 

3 Saggio, vol. ii. p. 125. 

* A report of Centurion’s in 1770 lets us know that there was no other garrison 
than ove soldier in each Reduction as an escort to the missionary. (Blue Book, 
p. 115.) 
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quote from the vivid picture of the foundation of these settle- 
ments which Father Gilij and other missionaries have left us, 
or from the official report printed by the Capuchins who 
laboured on the left bank of the Orinoco Suffice it to say 
that these Catalonian missioners on the right or southern bank, 
despite the raids of the Dutch and English (!),? enjoyed a very 
considerable prosperity between the years 1734 and 1788. 
They developed rapidly, and owing to the fortunate intro- 
duction of a breed of horned cattle from the other missions 
which throve upon the rich savannahs of the Caroni, became 
a source of wealth and afforded abundant supplies to the 
commissariat of the Province of Guayana. We have not the 
least wish to undervalue the success which attended these 
missionary efforts, but, as it happens, we are able to ascertain 
from official documents the exact limits of their extension. 
We know that as the Reductions developed on the side of the 
Dutch colonies—although, as already said, they never came 
within fifty miles of the boundary now claimed—they were 
protested against by Holland and explained and apologized for 
by the Spanish Ministers,’ that the most advanced Reduction 
was founded in 1788 on the edge of the savannah, and that 
this remained until 1817 the extreme limit of Spanish or 
Venezuelan authority. Before we proceed, however, to give 
full evidence of these statements, it will be interesting to set 
before the reader the account of these regions given by 
M. Depons, a careful and intelligent observer, and formerly 
French agent in Caracas. It was published by him at Paris 
in 1806, under the title of Voyage a la Partie Orientale de la 
Terre Ferme; and was reproduced in Thompson’s Alcedo. 


The missionaries charged with bringing the Indians to a social life 
by means of Christianity, began their work by this part of Guayana. 
Twenty-seven villages built to the east of the River Caroni bespeak the 
success of the Catalonian Capuchin Fathers. They have not, however, 
approached the coast by above thirty leagues; because it is inhabited 
by the Caribs, the most ferocious and courageous of all the Indians, 
who have invariably made martyrs of the apostles who endeavoured 
to convert them to Christianity. It is true that the ferocity of the 
Caribs would have yielded to the moral teaching of the missionaries, 
if the Dutch of Surinam, wishing to extend their trade to Spanish 


1 Noticia del Estado que han tenido y tienen estas Misiones, Caracas, 1745. 

2 Father Caulin attributes to the English the almost complete destruction of thcir 
missions about the year 1740. 

3 See the Blue Book, pp. 93—130. 4 Op. cit. vol. iii. pp. 316—319. 
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Guiana, had not made it a part of their politics to protect the vagabond 
-life of the Caribs, who prevent the Spaniards approaching their coast. 
It is certain that Spanish Guayana appears upon the maps to occupy 
fifty leagues of coast from the mouth of the Orinoco to Cape Nassau, 
but might in reality be said not to occupy an inch; for the natives have 
defended their independence so well that they have never been con- 
verted, reduced, nor conquered; and are in fact as free as they were 
before the discovery of America. It is lamentable that the barbarous 
use they make of their liberty obliges the philosopher to wish rather 
that they should lose, than that they should preserve it. 


The Dutch have been thought to be much more vigilant and 
solicitous about the protection of their settlements in this quarter than 
the Spaniards. For the latter have no advanced posts on the frontiers 
of the former, whilst the Dutch have on the coast a body of guards, 
and occupy a fort called the Old Castle, at the junction of the River 
Mazaruni with the Essequibo; they also keep an advanced guard of 
twenty-five men upon the River Cuyuni. By means of these pre- 
cautions, they are not only respected in their own territory, but they 
over-run with safety all the neighbouring Spanish possessions. They 
remove their limits whenever their interest invites them, and maintain 
their usurpation by force. 

The natural result of this 1s that the Spaniards and Dutch live at 
Guayana not like very good neighbours. They reproach each other 
with injuries, some of which are very serious. The Spaniards pretend 
that the Dutch constantly encroach upon their territory, and respect no 
boundaries ; that they destroy the Spanish trade with Guayana by the 
contraband goods they introduce ; that they constantly excite the Caribs 
against them, and prevent their subjection by the advice they give 
them and the arms with which they furnish them. The Dutch, on 
their part, impute to the Spaniards the desertion of their slaves, who 
meet at Guayana with an hospitable reception, with their liberty, and 
with the protection of the Government. It is true that the Spaniards 
have for a long time protected, more from a principle of vengeance 
than humanity, all the slaves of Surinam who have sought an asylum 
among them. They have even peopled with these fugitives two very 
considerable villages upon the banks of the River Cama, where they 
receive likewise the Indians who are forced by the Caribs to fly from 
the slavery of the Dutch. 


Now this account of the Catalonian Capuchin missions is 
in every respect borne out by the official documents to which 
we are referring. Inthe collection of Documentos para la Historia 
de ta Vida del Liberador, published in Venezuela in 1875 and 
following years, we have several papers referring to these 
missions taken from the archives at Caracas. One of the most 
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interesting of these is the report made in 1799 by Fray Buena- 
ventura de Sebadel,! the Prefect of the missions. A ‘description 
is therein given of each one of the Reductions; its exact 
position is determined by its distance from the capital, from 
the Spanish station at Upata and the neighbouring Reductions, 
while a brief account is added of the character of the soil, of 
its natural resources, and of the number of Indians in the settle- 
ment. 

From this paper it clearly appears that Tumeremo, founded 
in 1788, was the most remote of all the Reductions from San 
Thomé, and consequently the nearest to the Dutch possessions. 
It was established upon the edge of the savannah, and it is 
described as being shut in on the north and east by mountain 
ranges impassable to travellers and by savage tribes not yet 
converted.? Tumeremo, which is marked on our sketch-map, 
still exists, and is a flourishing pueblo, described in Mr. Dixon’s 
paper read last year before the Royal Geographical Society, 
but it remained to the end the last and most remote of all the 
Capuchin missions. In 1816, after the Venezuelan Revolution, 
another report of these missions was sent in.’ In this the same 
twenty-seven Reductions are mentioned, indeed one which 
appears in the former list, Angel Custodio, had then disappeared. 
There are the two Spanish settlements mentioned at Upata and 
Barciloneta, but they mark no advance towards British territory, 
and the explicit mention of these confirms the statement which 
may be found elsewhere that no other Spanish post existed.‘ 

What is more, the history of the tragic end of the friars 
who governed the Reductions, supplies a curious incidental 
confirmation of the extreme position still held in 1817 by the 
settlement of Tumeremo. When the civil war was raging which 
followed up the declaration of the independence of Venezuela, 
the revolutionists were not long in realizing the value of the 


1 Documentos, vol. i. pp. 460—469. Edited by J. F. Blanco. 

2 Documentos, vol. i. p. 469. The site of Cura as marked in the sketch-map of 
1888, inserted in the Blue Book at p. 413, cannot be quite accurate. The paper we 
are quoting from describes it as six leagues south of Tumeremo. 

3 Documentos, vol. v. p. 557. 

* This appears in a sermon preached in Spain by Fray Nicolas de Vich (July, 
1817), in honour of the murdered or martyred Capuchins, and afterwards published. 
(See Documentos, vol. vi. p. 388.) 

The introductory notice to Vich’s sermon quite confirms the account of Caulin as 
to the miserable state of Guiana. ‘‘ Aquella Provincia en donde el Rey de Españh 
solo poseia antes unas pequeñas fortalezas en la orilla del Orinoco, llamadas ahora de 
la antigua Guayana, en las que mantenia un pequefio destacamento de soldados,” &c. 
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rich crops and vast herds of the Capuchin missions south of the 
Orinoco. The revolutionary general, Piar, after a brief struggle 
overran this district. On February 17, 1817, after seizing the 
missionaries and imprisoning them amid cruel hardships, he 
published a proclamation to the Indians, of which it will be 
sufficient to cite the first few paragraphs. 


Proclamation to the Indians of Tupupuy and the other Missions. 

The rule of Spain has come to an end; our country is free, and you 
who are its primitive sons ought to be the first to enjoy this liberty, 
with the privileges and rights which it confers. 

Up to this you have been subject to the arbitrary will of the 
Capuchins, who, not content with exercising their spiritual ministry, 
have oppressed you and made slaves of you. It shall not be so in 
future. 

The army of the Republic are your defenders. We regard you as 
brothers, and as such we grant to you the same rights as ourselves. 
The fruits of your labour shall be your own; the services you render 
shall be paid for, and you shall be rewarded for them with all the 
honours to which you are entitled.} 


Three months after this, the twenty-two Capuchins who 
survived—twelve had already died in prison—were seized and 
murdered by order of the officials to whose charge they had 
been confided, and who according to report had long before 
declared that they would make halters to hang them with out 
of their own beards. This act has always left a stain upon the 
memory of Bolivar. It may not be true that he said, on hearing 
of the imprisonment of the missionaries by his subordinate, 
“The idiot! why hasn’t he shot them?” but it is certain that 
he made no attempt to punish those responsible for their death. 
What, however, is of special interest to our purpose is the 
deposition of the official, Blanco, to whom the administration 
of the district was committed on the arrest of the Capuchins, 
who declared that it had been arranged between Bolivar and 
himself that the missionaries should be conveyed to the 
Reductions of Tupuquen and Tumeremo, “which are the most 
remote of the Eastern district,’* and there kept in confinement. 
This, be it noted, was as late as 1817. 

But, it might be urged, although the missions of the 
Capuchins were confined within narrow and definite limits, is 
it not almost necessary that they should have proved a starting- 


1 Blanco, Documentos, vol. v. p. 598. 2 Ibid. p. 610. 
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point for fresh enterprisc, that many Spaniards should live there 
and extend their influence into the regions beyond? Natural 
as this suggestion may scem, it involves an entire misappre- 
hension of the character of their missionary Reductions, as may 
be seen from an interesting description of the careful observer 
quoted not long since. 

M. Depons, the author of the Voyage à la Terre Ferme, 
draws a somewhat sharp contrast between the primitive mis- 
sionaries of Guiana and those whom he found there at the time 
of his journey in 1802—1804, not to the advantage of the latter. 
These are points, however, which do not concern us, but it is 
important in the present connection to mark the regulations 
which were enforced in the Reductions over which they presided. 


At the present day [he writes] the missionaries are divided among 
the Indian Reductions, where they exercise functions both administrative 
and apostolic. There is only one in each village. He in his own person 
enjoys both the veneration due to the priesthood and the homage 
exacted by a sovereign. The population in these villages is entirely 
composed of Indians. No one else is admitted. This regulation, which 
is prescribed by the law, is altogether to the advantage of missionary rule, 
and the Fathers are so keen in forestalling any undesirable intercourse 
with strangers to the prejudice of their authority, that the Spaniards who 
may have occasion to pass by these villages, have only leave to remain 
the night if they arrive in the evening, or for the time necessary to take 
a meal if their coming be in the daytime. The missionary entertains 
them in his own house, and prevents all communication with the natives 
during their stay, which no visitor is ever allowed to prolong for any 
motive or pretext whatever, and by this means it is impossible to obtain 
any accurate information as to the sort of life the missionaries lead.! 


Our space has not allowed us to say anything of the Dutch 
claims of the eighteenth century and of the evidence of maps 
and official papers by which it is supported. This is in some sense 
the newest and most interesting part of the information supplied 
in the Blue Book, and we may perhaps return to it in a future 
number. Inthe meantime it seems to us that the facts already 
adduced alone sufficiently justify the British claim. As regards 
mere priority of discovery no one can seriously maintain that 
Columbus, by once or twice visiting the West Indian Islands 
and the tierra firme beyond, gave his countrymen a right of 
hoisting their flag for ever throughout the length and breadth 
of the two huge continents which extend from Hudson’s Bay 


1 Depons, vol. ii, p. 137. 
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to Tierra del Fuego. If, on the other hand, the Bull of 
Alexander VI. be appealed to either as a deed of gift or 
as a verdict of international law expressed through the voice 
of the then universal arbiter of nations, it must be equally 
noted that throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the decision, so far from being acquiesced in, was per- 
sistently ignored and set at defiance by Holland, England, 
and France, by every nation in fact that had ships to cross 
the Atlantic in. Even if the colonies they founded were in the 
first instance usurpations, the Treaty of Miinster recognized in 
the most formal terms their right to continue in peaceful 
possession of American soil. And once planted there, we 
maintain that Dutch settlement or Spanish, had an equal right 
to expand and extend their influence as long as that expansion 
was not made into territory effectively occupied by a civilized 
power. It is true that the Spaniards extended their dominion by 
preaching Christianity to the savages and teaching them to till 
the soil, the Dutch by supplying them with gunpowder and fire- 
water. The contrast may be altogether in favour of the former, 
‘but we cannot see, looking to the usages of nations, that the 
Dutch “post-holder” establishes a claim to dominion less 
effectively than the Spanish missionary. Spreading from their 
respective centres at San Thomé and Georgetown, the Spaniards 
and Venezuelans on the one hand, the Dutch and English on 
the other, have overcome as they advanccd the natural obstacles 
of the country and the barbarism of the natives, and have 
encountered each other, roughly speaking, along the line which 
Sir R. Schomburgk in 1841 marked out to delimit the two 
territories. It is by this practical criterion of the meeting-point 
of the opposing streams, and not by any principle of abstract 
right, that the boundary question, as it seems to us, must 
ultimately be determined. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


T vadilional History and the Spanish Treason 
of 160I—}. 


II. 


WE have thus far confined our attention to such sources of 
information as, being public property, are accessible to all, and 
to inferences which others might therefore reasonably be 
expected to have drawn. Fortunately, however, it is possible to 
throw fresh light upon the subject, and to adduce evidence, not 
merely of a negative character, as to the facts of the case. 

Among the disadvantages under which our Catholic fore- 
fathers have laboured, in respect of charges such as we are 
considering, none is more grievous than this; it-is taken as a 
first principle of criticism, that no weight is to be attached 
to evidence which they may offer on their own behalf. Govern- 
ment accounts may be proved false and fraudulent in numberless 
instances, yet in every case in which they are not so proved 
they are to be taken as good evidence. But for the accused 
Catholics, and more especially for priests and Jesuits, the rule 
is exactly the reverse: though never convicted of falsehood, 
they are never to be believed, unless it appear otherwise that 
they are telling the truth.' 

There is, however, one class of documents to which no 
exception can be taken. Private and confidential correspondence 
between those who, if there were conspiracy, must have been 
fellow-conspirators, cannot but reflect the thoughts and designs 
of both parties. It luckily happens that many letters of this 
character have been preserved, and, amongst other such collec- 
tions, the library of Stonyhurst College contains a number 
which passed between the most conspicuous Jesuits of the 
period under consideration, many being written while the 
business of the Spanish Treason is said to have been in progress. 
We have frequent reports addressed by Father Garnet to the 
“famous plotter” Father Parsons himself, and others to the 


2 This is exemplified by Mr. Jardine’s remarks concerning Father Greenway, Gun- 
powder Plot, p. xiii. 
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General of the Society, or prominent officials at Rome; and 
we find Parsons writing to Cresswell, the Agent of the English 
Jesuits in Spain, and to other Jesuit notables. If there were 
treason going, it is here surely that it would appear. But, not 
only is there nothing of the kind ; there is much that absolutely 
contradicts the notion of its existence. 

Between December, 1601, and the end of 1603, that is in the 
period which covers the negotiations of Winter, Wright, and 
Faukes, we have nearly thirty letters from Garnet, the staple of 
their contents being what Catholics would expect to find. 
There is much about the unhappy internal discords caused by 
the Appellants and their opposition to their superior, the Arch- 
priest, Blackwell, and to the Society. We hear of persecutions, 
searches, and martyrdoms; of a new proclamation threatened 
against Catholics ; of admitting lay helpers into the Society at 
their death, as “the best wages we can give them ;” of Indul- 
gences petitioned on behalf of English Catholics ; of an intended 
pilgrimage to Holywell “to improve my health ;” and of various 
details of domestic business. Of the remotest allusion to politics 
there is next to nothing, and what there is, always in the same 
sense. In January, 1600,! Garnet had written to Parsons of his 
earnest desire to see peace between England and Spain, as this 
would in all probability remove jealousies, and thus afford free 
play for the working of Divine grace towards the conversion of 
his countrymen, “which,” he adds, “is the only thing we seek 
for.” In January, 1603, we find him addressing the General of 
the Society in like strain: “By God's grace, our enemies have 
nothing to lay to our charge, except true faith towards God, 
Obedience to Peter’s See, and our earnest efforts to bring our 
neighbour into the bosom of the Church, or excite him to a 
better life. And for this in truth we strive with all our soul, 
giving to none, so far as in us lies, any cause of offence, 
although perchance there are not wanting those who seek an 
excuse to break with us. But with God’s help they shall find 
none, and if our enemies revile us we will endure it; only let 
there be concord within the household of the faith, as we hope 
there will.” This, be it remembered, was written within a month 
or so of Winter’s return from Spain. | 

This is all that can by any stretch of language be described 


_ 4 Grene’s Collectanea, P. ii. 546. Though following old style in other respects, 
Father Garnet always begins the new year from January Ist. 
3 Anglia, iii, 31 (Latin). 
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as political in Garnet’s correspondence, during a period much 
longer than is now in question. 

The evidence afforded by Father Pae not merely by 
implication as the person addressed in such a style, but positively 
and of himself, is of special importance, and that, precisely 
because he undoubtedly took a keener interest than others in 
political matters, and expressed his sympathy, at least in theory, 
with the idea of foreign influence being brought to bear in 
regard of the English succession. His course in this connection 
we may recognize as a grave error, and may blame him for 
concerning himself with that from which it was his duty to have 
kept wholly aloof, but none the less, the fact that he did so 
concern himself, invests with singular importance his testimony 
as to what actually occurred: and we are at present concerned 
not with his character and conduct, but with the supposed 
Spanish Treason. 

On October 6th, 1602, that is, when the said Treason should 
have been at its height, Parsons wrote to Cresswell,! by whose 
instrumentality it is said to have been worked. The letter is 
written in reply to one asking for instructions, and written after 
conference with the Father General. It is of the most private 
and confidential character, as is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that all proper names are expressed in cipher. ‚To this we have 
not the key, but as nothing else is thus expressed, though the 
persons spoken of must remain unknown, we can fully under- 
stand what are the topics treated. The document is a long one, 
thoroughly business-like, treating succinctly of many matters, 
but these deal wholly with domestic or ecclesiastical difficulties 
experienced by Cresswell in his government, especially of the 
English seminaries established in Spain. One only allusion 
to politics is to be discovered. In a letter which has come 
to Parsons’ knowledge it is charged against some one of 
Cresswell’s subjects, or possibly against Cresswell himself, 
“that he is a troublesome intolerable man, one that neither 
talketh nor thinketh nor treateth other matters than of wars 
and such-like brabbles, that he entereth scandalously into 
councils both of state and war, is a head and protector of spies, 
seeketh nothing but to fish out money,” and so forth. It is 
quite clear that whatever foundation there may have been for 
such accusations, in respect of the individual concerned, his 
alleged behaviour found no sympathy with his religious superiors. 

2 Anglia, vi. 35; Grene, P. 189. 
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Just two months later, December 7, 1602, Parsons writes to 
his fellow-Jesuit, the celebrated Possevinus,! that the progress 
of the faith in England is such, and the converts so numerous 
and distinguished, as to have induced the enemy to foment 
discord within the Catholic body; that, moreover, one weapon 
has been found especially efficacious, namely, to spread abroad 
the idea that the Fathers of the Society, the leading Catholics, 
and most especially Parsons himself, are devotees of Spain, 
and that all which is done, nominally for the conversion of 
England, is done in fact in the interests of the Spaniard. But 
this is a manifest calumny, absolutely without foundation. The 
King of Spain has no claim to the English Crown, nor have the 
English Catholics the smallest notion of giving it him. They 
are indeed desirous to have a Catholic King, and one who 
would be acceptable to the othcr sovereigns of Christendom : 
if the King of Scots would become a Catholic, he would be the 
very man. But although, as Catholics, the Fathers of the 
Society cannot but share in this desire, they take no steps on 
behalf of any claimant whatsoever, and limit themselves to 
prayers for the good issue of the matter in general. As for 
himself, he calls God to witness that he would give his life to 
see the King of Scots a Catholic and succeeding to the throne 
of England. 

In the same month of December, 1602, Father Parsons 
drew up a summary of news from England, which, being in 
Spanish, was evidently intended for the information of those 
in Spain.2 It is in substance identical with the letter just 
described, adding, however, a passing reference to the recent 
Spanish attempt against Ireland. But the idea of the solidarity 
of Jesuits and Spaniards he treats as a slander propagated by 
the Appellants, who say “wonderful things” concerning them 
both. | 

As has been said, Parsons himself undoubtedly took strong, 
and what were then considered most Radical views as to the 
question of succession. To quote his own principle :? “The 
title of particular succession in kingdoms being founded only 
upon positive laws of several countries (and not upon law of 
nature or nations, for that kingdoms and monarchies neither 
were from the beginning, nor are at this day in all realms alike), 
it must needs follow, that the whole right of these successions, 
and interests in the same, do depend of the particular ordinances, 

1 Anglia, iii, 25 (Italian). 2 Ibid. vi. 37 (p. 201). 3 Advertisement, p. 30. 
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laws, oaths, and conditions, with which each country hath 
ordained, admitted, and authorized their kings.” From this he 
deduces, that the Catholic body, being so large and important 
an element of the English people, have a right to demand of 
their new monarch a guarantee that he will not treat them as 
they have been treated ; that his refusal will suffice to cancel 
his claim, however valid otherwise; and that after all which 
has been done and suffered, to preserve the faith, it would be 
culpable folly not to exercise this right? Failing James of 
Scotland, whom he would have preferred, Parsons considered 
the Spanish Infanta as a possible resource, a claim, though, as 
he admits, rather far-fetched, being made out for her as the 
heir of the House of Lancaster. It was, however, obviously 
intended that she should marry an English nobleman, at one 
period that she should marry the King of Scots, and thus 
establish a native dynasty, and “when she was married and 
was endowed with another estate,” she was no more thought of. 

It must be remembered, that there were some twelve 
claimants for the succession; that against the right of all of 
them—and not least against that of James—seemingly fatal 
objections might be urged ; that Elizabeth’s inveterate objection 
to any discussion or mention of the question, contributed vastly 
to its confusion; that it was made treasonable to discuss it ;? 
and that the Catholics believed this course to have been adopted 
by their enemies in order on the Queen’s demise suddenly to 
foist upon them a successor who should continue to deny them 
the rights of Englishmen. 

Whatever judgment, therefore, may be passed upon a priest 
who mixed himself up with these questions, it can scarcely be 
denied that, on those principles of government which we now 
profess and proclaim, the position taken up by Father Parsons 
is hard to impugn. Neither must it be forgotten that in the 
same work which contains the principle quoted above, while 
acknowledging that missionary priests smuggled themselves 
into England, with spiritual powers from the Pope, he again 
emphatically denies all disloyalty on their part, and especially 
all inclination towards the cause of Spain. 

In 1600, Father Parsons writes to the Pope® that there is 
good hope of toleration in England if His Holiness will instruct 


1 Letter to Creighton, May 10, 1596. Grene, P. 316 (Stonyhurst MSS.). 
3 Sir Francis Englefield, Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, ii. 21. 
? Grene, P. 418. Feb. 21 (Italian). 
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his Nuncios, in France and Flanders, earnestly to solicit it, for 
the French King is said to have made overtures in this direction. 
The Queen is reported to be not disinclined to grant it, and 
some of her Council to favour it. 

The next year! we find him addressing the Infanta of Spain, 
and urging her to make a vow to our Lady, that should she 
ever find herself upon the throne of England (“which was called 
of old the Dowry of Mary, as being the first nation ever wholly 
converted to the service of her Son”), she will restore the 
ancient splendour, liberty, and privileges of the Church: but 
there is no hint of employing any more carnal weapons. 

I have dwelt upon Father Parsons’ attitude, because a right 
appreciation of this is essential to the understanding of a most 
important piece of evidence furnished by him. On July 6, 1603, 
within four months of the accession of James, he drew up an 
elaborate paper, for the instruction of Father Garnet and others, 
in which he reviews all the projects entertained by Catholics 
since he himself went to England, twenty-three years previously, 
and the steps actually taken by those concerned.? It is obvious 
that the more of a politician we assume him to have been, the 
more weighty is his testimony in this matter. 

After relating the views entertained in regard of James of 
Scotland and the Infanta of Spain, as above indicated, he 
procceds explicitly to declare that nothing whatever has been 
done either by the King of Spain or by the Catholics of England 
in view of the demise of Elizabeth, so as to utilize that oppor- 
tunity to their own advantage. The King, he says, made 
absolutely no preparations, “which how dearly it may cost him, 
God alone knoweth;” and “on the Catholic part many here 
{in Italy] do say there hath been like omission, in not making 
some scheme of union amongst themselves and of their numbers 
and forces, not so much to oppose themselves against the 
entrance of the present King—for that they have protested—but 
only that being oppressed fn the other Queen’s time, and used 
not like subjects but like slaves, they would now know with 
what conditions His Majesty would receive them.” Our present 
object is, not to discuss what might, of might not, rightly have 
been done in the circumstances, but to discover what actually 
took place, and the evidence of Parsons seems conclusively to 
prove that neither of the alleged contracting parties in the 


1 June 10, 1601. Grene, P. 420 (Spanish). 
3 Grene, P. 444 (Original). 
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Spanish Treason knew anything of the bargain which they are 
supposed to have made. 

One more document must be quoted from the collection on 
which I have so largely drawn. Though written two or three 
years before the period we are examining, it has much interest 
for us, and not least as affording a practical illustration of the 
kind of spirit which was fostered in the College which we are 
told bred up men with English names but foreign feelings, 
and hatched an evil brood of conspirators, thus rendering but 
indifferent service to the native land of its pupils. The author, 
Father John Sweet, though not a Jesuit when he wrote, entered 
the Society shortly afterwards, which he hardly would have 
done if not in harmony with its members, and he was afterwards 
closely connected with St. Omers, where he died in 1632. The 
paper to which I refer! was composed, as appears by internal 
evidence, in 1599, and, being written in Latin, was evidently 
meant for the special benefit of foreigners. Its topic is the 
means by which Britain may be rescued from heresy, and this 
he treats in a manner highly instructive for our purpose. 

To begin with, he warns his readers, that no possible good 
is to be hoped from the use of force. In the first place, the 
Catholics in England neither can nor will do anything in this 
direction. They are comparatively few, they are scattered, 
without organization, doubtful of one another, and with no belief 
in their own power. They have no leaders, no arms, no experi- 
ence, and do not concern themselves with public affairs: they 
have little knowledge of one another, and much mistrust. 

As to foreign Powers, the only one who could possibly do 
anything is the Spaniard, and that, bent on revenge, the English 
Catholics have sold to him their country and their liberty, is an 
idea as prevalent in England as it is insane. On the one hand, 
no English Catholic could lend to Spain any material assistance, 
if he would. Let it be laid down as a fixed axiom, which no 
one in the country itself can possibly doubt, that there is no 
single individual amongst the English Catholics, of such power 
and influence, as to be capable of assisting the Spaniards to 
get into the country, or of helping them when there. 

On the other hand, it is equally indubitable, that our 
Catholics in general would do nothing of the sort, if they could ; 
that the idea of such an alliance against their fatherland 1s 
abhorrent to them; and that there is nothing they would not 

1 Stonyhurst, Anglia, iii, 29. 
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prefer. The English Catholics are not so demented as to wish, 
by an atrocious crime, to purchase their own servitude, and all 
manner of miseries for their country. Alien conquest is a 
calamity so awful, that no man in his senses could wish for it. 
It must not be supposed that these confessors of the faith 
are forgetful that after God they owe everything to their 
country ; nor that they are basely unmindful of their duties in 
her regard. 

Finally, Spain, of herself, is quite incapable of any such 
enterprise. Her King is doubtless pre-eminent for power and 
influence among the monarchs of Christendom; but there is 
one thing he cannot do—he cannot subdue England. Philip II. 
prepared during ten years for the Armada; and what did he 
make of it? For Philip III. to hazard the attempt would be 
an act of folly so preposterous, that assuredly he would find 
no Englishman, however devoted to his cause, willing to share 
in it. The geographical situation of the island is such, as to 
make it inaccessible to all but born sailors like its natives. 
What are its reefs and shoals the Armada knew. So terrible 
are the English on sea, that when the Spaniards descry an 
English sail, their one idea is to get their own ship into port; 
or, failing that, to scuttle her. If an attempt be made to prepare 
a fleet, for purposes of invasion, the chances are that it will be 
burnt in port by these terrible antagonists. Nor, if a landing 
were effected, would things be much more hopcful. England 
has a large body of men, three hundred thousand at least, 
constantly traincd to arms, in thcir several parishes; and 
intending invaders must be warned, that wars in England are 
apt to be exceedingly brief, the national system of tactics being 
to get at once to close quarters with an enemy. It would be 
mere insanity wilfully to challenge a nation so redoubtable, 
which in regard of Spain is not to be called unconquered but 
ever victorious. 

So speaks Father Sweet, and his evidence as to one important 
particular, finds confirmation in a quarter where perhaps we 
should little expect it. The Powder Plot conspirators are hardly 
the men to whom we should look for any strong expression 
of patriotic sentiment ; nevertheless, in the examination of Guy 
Faukes of November 6, 1605, may be read as follows: “ Being 
demanded, when this foul act had been done, which would have: 
brought the realm in peril to be subdued by some foreign prince, 
of what foreign prince he and his complices could have wished 
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to have been governed, one more then another. He doth 
protest upon his soul, that neither he nor any other with whom 
he had conferred, would have spared the last drop of thcir blood 
to have resisted any foreign prince whatsoever.” ? 

It seems, therefore, sufficiently evident, not only that the 
English Catholics did not in fact form any such project as is 
alleged, but that they could not have conceived it as possible, 
and could much less have engaged themselves to execute it. 

The incident which we have thus been examining, is not 
only important in itself, but furnishes, or has been assumed to 
furnish, one of the most damaging counts in the indictment, 
long supposed to have gone by default, against the patriotism 
of our Catholic ancestors, and may therefore be taken as a 
favourable sample of the whole case of our adversaries. For 
generations, English writers have considered it so natural and 
proper to contribute some utterance to the chorus of condemna- 
tion, that they have come to have no suspicion, either that there 
can be any possible doubt about the facts, or that the feelings 
of Catholics may be in the least hurt by the obloquy cast on 
those, with whom they consider it their highest honour to be 
identified. The boys in the fable had grown so uscd to find 
sport in pelting the frogs, as to have quite forgotten that the 
frogs might possibly view it in a different light. 

We have been discussing facts, but a word must be said in 
conclusion concerning principles. Of the charge of intended 
regicide incessantly brought against Catholics under Elizabeth 
and James, I will say no more than this, that not by them, but 
by those who were loudest as their accusers, was a regicide 
accomplished in the next generation. It is more to the purpose 
to examine two articles of political doctrine, by even theoretical 
acceptance of which the Catholic body are assumed to have 
obviously branded themselves with the character of traitors. 
They were, in the first place, ready in certain contingencies, to 
accept as their sovereign a foreigner, in preference to a native 
prince, and to disregard the legal rights of a competitor if 
obnoxious to them. It is, however, to be observed, that what 
Catholics are condemned for being supposed to have contem- 
plated, others are glorified for having actually done. James I. 

1 Record Office, Gunpowder Plot Book, 16 A. In like manner, in the examina- 
- tion of Faukes on the next day (Nov. 7) occurs the following passage: “ Being 
demanded, whether they meant not to have made any use of the Spaniards about 
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himself had technically no legal title to the English Crown, his 
line having been explicitly excluded by an Act of Parliament. 
As Mr. Hallam tells us no private individual could have 
recovered an acre of land without proving a better claim; and 
Professor Thorold Rogers declares,? that “for a year after his 
accession, James, if Acts of Parliament are to go for anything, 
was not legally King.” Moreover, in the eyes of Englishmen of 
that day, James was a foreigner, and in the eyes of many, a 
foreigner of a peculiarly objectionable type, for the close 
relations into which two peoples inhabiting the same island 
were necessarily brought, had not been such as to foster mutual 
regard. Many, we are told,? warned their countrymen against 
admitting the sovereign of, what they were pleased to style, a 
“beggarly nation ;” and Father Gerard relates,‘ that “ some, who 
yet are no prophets nor sons of prophets, but Protestants of 
the wiser sort, alleged that it might well be feared that the lean 
and hungry oxen of Pharaoh's dream would devour all the fat 
and goodly oxen which their English fertile ground had fed so 
well before, and that these ravenous beasts would eat them up, 
and yet seem to be nothing satisfied.” 

It is still more to the point to observe, that this very substi- 
tution of a foreigner for a native prince, and of one more remote, 
for one nearer in blood, is the very essence of that glorious 
Revolution, which we are taught to regard with pride and 
affection. William of Orange was a foreigner; the Elector of 
Hanover was a foreigner; they were brought over, the one 
to expel a native monarch already in possession, the other, 
expressly to exclude the native princes to whom the succession 
would naturally fall; and the statesmen who brought them in 
are eulogized as the faithful guardians of our national freedom. 

The second charge against Catholics of the last years of 
Elizabeth, is intimately connected with the first. It was the 
point of religion on which they were prepared above all to insist, 
and in regard of it to shape their course. Sir Edward Coke 
quoted? as treasonable, and almost blasphemous, the instructions 
given by the Pope to his subjects in England, that, when the 
throne should become vacant, they were to exert themselves 
in favour of that successor who would most favour the Catholic 


1 Constitutional History, i. 289. 3 Agriculture and Prices, V. 5. 
3 Parsons, ut sup., July 6, 1603. 
$ History of the Gunpowder Plot, p. 35. 
$ Speech on the trial of Father Garnet. (State Trials.) 
VOL. LXXXVII. N 
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cause, to the exclusion of any other, whatever his claim on the 
score of blood-relationship. It is only necessary to remark, that 
—the parts of the Catholic and Protestant religions being 
reversed—this is the fundamental principle of that palladium 
of our liberties, the Act of Settlement, wherein it is explicitly 
laid down and enacted, that all and every person that shall be 
reconciled to, or hold communion with the See of Rome, or 
profess the Popish religion, or marry a papist, shall be excluded 
and for ever incapable to possess or enjoy the crown, and that 
the succession shall pass elsewhere, as if the said person were 
naturally dead, and fall to some other, being a Protestant. 

It thus appears that, according to the proverb, though one 
man may steal a horse, another may not look over a hedge. 
If the Catholics of Elizabeth’s time had in effect concerned 
themselves about the succession, and exerted themselves to 
secure such a sovereign as would assure them the enjoyment of 
what they held their most precious inheritance, they would have 
done no more than attempt to exercise what, when exercised 
by others, is pronounced the most precious right of English 
freemen, not to assert which would be to show themselves 
unworthy of its possession. Their offence is, not what they 
projected or attempted, but, that they were on the wrong side— 
that they strove for a system now unpopular, and adhered to a 
lost cause. When all is said, the principle lying at the root 
of the matter, is that summed up in Sir John Harington’s 
famous epigram : 


Treason doth never prosper: what’s the reason? 
Why ; if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 


J. G. 


St. Peter. 


a 


TuHou didst say, “Come!”—one supreme minute’s 
space— . 
I know not how I came, but I was there ; 
Coming to Thee; I only saw Thy face, 
Treading on earth, on water, or on air. 


I knew not, were I body or spirit then ; 
I only felt that I was free, was free ; 

God’s Kingdom opened to the sons of men, 
The fetters of the flesh dropped off from me. 


I walked upon the waters, and the whole 
Enraptured moonlit universe was thrilled 

With the same glory of the sovereign soul, 
With the same ecstasy of love was filled. 


Then all was o’er, and only hand of Thine 
Saved me, at point to perish in the sea; 
And yet that moment's memory still is mine, 

Knowing that what has been again may be. 


I was the eye-witness of Thy Majesty 
Upon the Holy Mount; I heard and saw, 

Loosed from the limits of mortality, 
Unblinded by the overshadowing awe. 
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Thy glory excellent ; I bore to gaze 
On Thy transfigured countenance Divine, 
White as the sun, and lived within its blaze ; 
I cannot call it back, but it was mine. 


I heard the Voice, the Voice from out the cloud, 
Rolling in thunder, but more tender even 

Than Mary’s: “This My Son,” It said aloud, 
“This My Beloved,” yea the Voice from Heaven. 


I saw Thee at Thy highest in the life 
Neither of earth nor Heaven, but on that height 
Midway, where flesh and spirit have no strife ; 
With Thee I entered that transcendant light. 


Alas! I did not see Thee at Thy lowest ! 
Was I not one whom Thou to take didst choose 
Into the Garden with Thee, and Thou knowest 
When Thou hadst need of me I did refuse. 


I did not see, I think that none did see, 
The face that leaned above me, and that found 
Me sleeping, sought for comfort even from me; 
Oh, my lost hour of hours, no time brings round. 


No more of that night! In my heart a sword 
Is fixed, and hardly I the lifelong pain 

Endure, and only on Thy breast, O Lord, 
Dare I uncover that deep wound again. 


Marvel on marvel, could I count them all ! 

What should man rise to with such grace immense ? 
For me remains the memory of my fall, 

And nothing great in me but penitence. 
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I am Thy Peter, he whom Thou didst name ; 
And on this Rock it was Thou didst foretell 
That Thou.wouldst build Thy Church, and that the 
same 
Should stand in strength against the gates of Hell. 


Yes, it is Peter, now so old and poor, 
Who once with Thee was young in Galilee ; 
To whom so much Thou gavest, ever sure 
Thy word shall stand, but what shall stand of me? 


The servant of Thy servants in distress, 
What of that charge Thou gavest me to keep ? 
I bring Thee but my fault, my nothingness ; 
Thy last, Thy least—how have I fed Thy sheep ? 


To-day they watch and weep, and hunger sore, 
Thy poor, Thy secret ones, Thy Saints of Rome, 
O my beloved, O my lambs no more! 
To-night my orphans of the Catacomb. 


Yet now I must not overmuch lament, 

For it is Thou hast led me all the way ; 
Surely Thy poor, Thy agéd penitent, 

Shall weep the last of bitter tears to-day. 


Not for to-day that upborne path of power ; 
I have to pass the slow and shuddering way, 
That downward sinks from fainting hour to hour, 
The way of slaves and prisoners every day. 


Humbly they pass, in dread and in despair, 
Knowing not Thee, and black their hopeless past ; 
Yet the Angel of Thy pity standeth there, 
And to Thy bosom beareth them at last. 
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More humbly than Thy lowest in disgrace, 

Who have not known Thee, nor have Thee denied, 
Unworthy of the malefactor’s place, 

Hung for a sign to all men at Thy side, 


.Must I depart, of my own heart reproved ; 
But O, my Lord, my Master, pity me! 

I have not served Thee yet, I have not loved ; 
Have I but this day left to give to Thee ? 


Only one day,—and I have not begun 
With all my soul and strength to do Thy will, 
Nothing is suffered yet, and nothing done. 
Surely I love Thee ? yet my heart stands still. 


Yet this last day is mine, and best at last ; 
Though all my past fallen short, or done amiss, 
I cannot fail Thee now, nor flee, held fast, 
Made like to Thee in dying, saved like this. 


Nay, not like Thee! my thoughts presumptuous ran, 
Thou, Virgin-born, most delicate, most fair ! 

I, Thy old weather-beaten fisherman, 
No more Thy anguish than Thy love could share.. 


And yet Thou callest me, callest by name; 
Through opening doors I hear Thee calling fast ;. 
I have forgotten all my old sad shame, 
I am coming, coming, Lord, to Thee at last ! 


I come, I come! though to the lowest place, 
Thou wilt not spurn me from Thy feet adored. 
What! Hast Thou come to meet me face to face?? 
Thou knowest that I love Thee, O my Lord. 


MARIA MONICA.. 


Canon Bright and Father Rivington. 


oy eo 


CANON BRIGHT has republished in a collected form a few 
papers, of which the first is a revision of two articles in the 
Church Quarterly Review This first paper, which is also the 
longest and gives its own name to the volume, is entitled 
The Roman See in the Early Church? It is in answer to Father 
Rivington’s Primitive Church and the See of Peter, and will on 
this account attract the most attention. It is on the contents 
of this one paper that we propose to make a few observations. 
Our first criticism must be one of disappointment at the 
tone which Canon Bright has adopted. Lord Halifax has 
lately been exhorting us all to discuss our differences in a spirit 
of friendly courtesy, scrupulously giving each other credit for 
sincerity of purpose. The advice is good, and the more it is 
followed the better it will be for the cause of truth. But Canon 
Bright has not elected to follow it himself, and has increased the 
difficulty for those on our side who may be desirous to follow 
it. When discourtesy succeeds discourtesy on almost every 
page, and even insinuations of downright dishonesty abound, it 
is hard for readers of the party attacked to preserve their 
equanimity and not resent the studied unfairness. As against 
Father Rivington such a tone was espccially uncalled for. 
No one who knows Father Rivington can doubt that he 
has written with the purest desire to press on the attention 


of his fellow-countrymen the claims of what he conceives 


to be the truth, and his book bears the clearest traces 
of the careful industry which he has bestowed upon its com- 
position. There may be those who think his arguments 
inconclusive, but no one can truthfully say that they do not 
represent very painstaking research. There may be those who 
think he has left facts or features out of account, but no one 


1 In October, 1894, and January, 1895. 
2 The Roman Sce in the Early Church, and Other Studies in Church History. 
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can truthfully say that he has not tried hard to give due weight 
to whatever is urged, or might be urged, against his case. 
There may be those who think he has given an occasional 
incorrect rendering of some expression in an author cited, or 
an occasional erroneous reference, but no one can justly say 
that he has not done his best to render meanings accurately, 
and we know, as a matter of fact, that he has been most con- 
scientiously laborious in verifying all quotations. Nor can 
any one justly bring against him the charge of want of courtesy. 
It would be hard to detect even a single unkindly expression, 
either in the book which Canon Bright attacks, or in any other 
which he has written in defence of the Catholic claims. And 
yet if a reader were to judge of his style and methods, not from 
a personal perusal of his works, but according to the account 
given of them by Canon Bright, he would have to pronounce 
- them superficial, reckless, and insincere, and, in fact, altogether 
unworthy of a man of high character. 

That we are not complaining without reason let the con- 
cluding passage of Canon Bright's paper show. : 


Mr. Rivington professes to give us the “verdict of history.” Does 
this phrase come well from one for whom the “verdict” has been 
dictated before the professed inquiry has commenced ? 


Does the establishment of a conclusion by one line of proof, 
we may ask, render it impossible for the same mind to 
investigate any other line of proof which offers itself? When 
an astronomer, with his telescope, discovers the existence of a 
planet in a particular orbit, does his discovery render him 
unable, without insincerity, to establish its existence there by 
a mathematical demonstration as well? But our author 
continues : | 


And is it usual to give a verdict before the evidence has been 
judicially summarized ? 


Father Rivington does, as we have said, both state the 
evidence and weigh it with judicial care. Yet his critic says: 


Of this process there could not be, and there is not, a single trace 
in our authors volume. His readers soon learn what they have to 
expect ; there is very little relief from the tedious monotony of unproved 
assumption, unwarranted gloss, and undisguised special pleading. No 
one will doubt that he has written throughout under a sense of religious 
obligation. 
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If the description given of him is correct, surely it is hardly 
credible that he can have felt anything so sacred as a religious 
obligation. 


But the Roman spirit, when it dominates a writer who is himself a 
recent proselyte, absorbs all other considerations into the supreme 
necessity of making out a case for Rome. 


If the exigencies of position are thus dominant over human 
minds, what, one might ask, must be their effect on a writer 
whose title to retain a rich canonry and professorship depends 
on his being able to “make out a case” for the Anglican Church? 
Would it not be better to dispense with addresses to the gallery 
which can so readily be retorted ? 

Dr. Bright, however, cannot even rest content with a mere 
suggestion of these evil motives; he must amplify at great 
length. 


Judging by the work before us, one could imagine that spirit as 
saying to such a writer, He tibi erunt artes, Romane. No facts in 
regard to Church history can be for you so certain as the view of it 
imposed on the faithful in the Vatican Decree of Pius IX. You will 
therefore read that view into all your documents, you will assume it as 
in possession of the ground, and throw on opponents the task of proving 
its absence. Whatever seems to make for it, you will amplify ; what- 
ever seems to make against it, you will minimize, or explain away, or 
ignore. .. . Some generally received rules of literary scrupulosity 
you will leave to men of the world, or to Protestants [such as rich 
Canons], who have no sacred cause to defend guocumque modo. 
Loyalty to Rome will determine how much of a passage or a 
sentence should be quoted in the text, or how far the reader is to 
be enabled by foot-notes to refer to authorities and to judge of your 
accuracy. 


And so on through three distressing pages, towards the end 
of which the Canon assures us that his “verdict on this bold 
attempt to Vaticanize antiquity must be given with . . . sincere 
regret,” and that “the thing furthest from the writer’s intention 
would be to do him [Father Rivington] any injustice.” 

Those who know how grossly untrue is this characterization 
of Father Rivington’s conscientious pages, might perhaps be 
tempted to ask if in this last-mentioned sentence “sincere” is 
not an erratum for “insincere,” and “ furthest from” for “nearest 
to.” We do not, however, wish to yield to any such temptations. 
In preference we would appeal to Lord Halifax and the earnest- 
minded Anglicans who think with him, to use their endeavours 
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to stop this kind of writing, at least in writers of the standing 
of Canon Bright. It can, as we have said, serve no useful 
purpose, not even that of restraining readers whom Father 
Rivington’s book may have impressed—for these will only be 
repelled by its unjust violence. The one effect which it can 
have will be to excite indignation in Catholic readers which 
only an heroic self-control can restrain from expressing itself in 
embittered language. 

One would prefer to say no more on so unpleasant a topic, 
but it isa mere matter of duty to call Dr. Bright’s attention to 
some specific instances of an unfairness which leads him into 
some of the very faults which he imputes to Father Rivington. 
For instance,! he makes great capital of a small error of transla- 
tion into which Father Rivington fell. The Council of Arles wrote 
to Pope Sylvester II., saying they had passed a decree “that 
Easter should be kept by us on the same day and at the same 
time throughout the world, and that according to custom you 
(the Bishop of Rome) shall send (dirigas) letters to all”— 
namely, to indicate to all in every place what in each year is 
the proper day for the celebration. Father Rivington translated 
the second clause “as thou shalt by letters, according to custom, 
direct.” There is hardly an atom of difference in ultimate 
meaning between the two rendcrings, for the manifest object of 
these periodical circular letters was to “direct,” or at all events 
“to inform,” the local Churches what to do. Still, the rendering 
of ¿iteras dirigas by “direct by letters,” was wrong, and Father 
Rivington, as soon as he became aware of the blunder, at once 
called attention to it in a fly-shcect inserted in the copies of his 
book still on sale. Yet in face of this Canon Bright must 
compose a foot-note so constructed that few readers will not 
be able to gather precisely what Father Rivington has done— 
but from which most will gather that he has wittingly and 
knowingly mistranslated a passage in order to gain an apparent 
argument for Papal supremacy. 

There are few who do not blunder occasionally, but one 
cannot help contrasting Father Rivington’s conduct in this 
instance with Canon Bright’s conduct in the case of a much 
more serious blunder in one of his former works. In his 
Waymarks in Church History? Canon Bright wrote as follows: 


When Mr. Rivington tells us that ‘nothing more transpired concern- 
ing the canon (the twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon) and it was 
1 On p. 65. 2 P, 234. 
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omitted from the authorized collection of canons even in the East,” he 
omits, and it is no small omission—it is a real suppressio veri—to say 
after Hefele that the Greeks did not adhere to the profession made by 
Anatolius, and that his successors continued to act as Patriarchs under 
the terms of the new canon, with the full approval of their Emperors, 
and in despite of the protests of Rome. 


Here the charge is that, by the words “nothing more 
transpired concerning the canon,” Father Rivington was sup- 
pressing the fact, mentioned by Hefele, that in after-times the 
provisions of the canon were practically maintained, in spite of 
the Pope, and certainly his words as transcribed by Canon 
Bright, do suggest such a meaning. But this is because Canon 
Bright in transcribing left out Father Rivington’s limiting 
clause, “No further appeal to it was made aż that time,’ and 
neglected to state that lower down on the page Father Rivington 
had said exactly what Hefele says about the persistence of the 
Easterns in their contention in after-times. Swppressio veri is a 
very serious charge indeed, and should never have been made 
on the top of so superficial an inspection of an opponent’s 
language. Still, when Dr. Bright’s attention was called to this 
omission of an important qualifying clause (in the Preface to 
The Primitive Church and the See of Peter), one might have 
imagined that he would at least have shown some anxiety 
publicly to make an amende honorable. Yet not only is there 
no trace of such an act of justice in the present volume, but he 
also wrote privately to Father Rivington apologizing for having 
omitted the clause, but declaring that he must still maintain his 
charge (of suppressto vert) which, apart from the garbled form 
of the quotation, had no colourable foundation! 

Nor has Canon Bright yet learnt the need of apprehending 
his facts accurately before imputing disgraceful behaviour to 
others. On p.5 he has a foot-note about Père Gratry. This 
anti-opportunist ecclesiastic, as we all know, in a moment of 
irritation declared that the evidences adduced for Papal Infal- 
libility were “gangrened with fraud,’ and in thanksgiving for 
so valuable a controversial weapon Canon Bright had elsewhere 
called him “a noble and truth-loving priest.” But on learning 
from Father Rivington’s concluding paragraph, that this self- 
same priest had afterwards, like a good Catholic, made his 
submission to the authority of the Vatican Council, he changes 
his tone and pronounces that Pére Gratry’s explanation must 
have been “hollow, and his submission doubtless obtained under 
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threat of refusal of sacraments ;” in other words, that he 
purchased the sacraments on his death-bed by a conscious act 
of insincerity, as if he deemed sacraments so obtained could. 
help him in his passage to eternity. Had Dr. Bright taken 
elementary pains to ascertain what was Père Gratry’s intellectual 
position all through, he would have been saved the discredit 
of making so unjust and cruel a charge against this “noble and 
truth-loving priest.” Père Gratry had from the first believed 
that infallibility attached to definitions proceeding from Pope 
and Council combined, and that such definitions were therefore 
to be preferred to the fallible inferences of his own private 
judgment. Such a definition of Pope and Council combined 
was that enunciated in the Vatican Council. 

In the very same note, Canon Bright's hot haste precipitates 
him into another uncalled-for calumny, this time cast at no less 
a person than Leo XIII., for it is he who must have been 
responsible for the publication of any authoritative interpre- 
tation of the Vatican Decrees twenty years after their issue. 

That a certain “historical introduction to the decree” [he writes], 
designed to reassure certain minds by recognizing the consultative 
function of the Church as preparatory to a Papal definition, was not 
published until twenty years later (IV. G. Ward, &c., p. 262), is very 
characteristic of Roman policy. 


This means, if it means anything, that the Holy See, taught 
by hard experience, had some twenty years after the promul- 
gation of a decree supposed to be infallible, endeavoured by 
the issue of an “historical introduction” to explain away its 
previously intended meaning. Such an act would doubtless 
have been an act of insincerity, a playing fast and loose with 
truth, quite in keeping with the sort of policy which its enemies 
are fond of imputing to the Holy See. But what are the facts? 
The “historical introduction” in question is an integral part of 
the definition itself, promulgated therefore along with it, and 
as part of it, on June 29th, 1870. The Bull of Definition, 
Pastor 4ternus, has four chapters, of which the last relates to 
Papal Infallibility, and of this fourth chapter the last paragraph 
is the Definition itself, the preceding the explanatory “historical 
introduction.” All this is quite clearly stated by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, to whom Canon Bright refers. 

These are a few instances of an unfairness which could 
easily be illustrated at still greater length, for it characterizes 
almost every page of the Roman See in the Primitive Church. 
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Perhaps, however, we may seem to have already occupied too 
much space with a point of this nature. If this is so, the 
defence must be, first, that the point is one which has in reality 
an argumentative significance, since it tends to poison the wells 
of Catholic defence ; and, secondly, that it is of real importance 
to protest against a specimen of writing so likely to endanger 
the improved relations between Anglicans and ourselves, for 
which some just now are so laudably striving. 

In turning to the matter of Canon Bright’s treatise, we find 
ourselves in a difficulty. He has a power of condensation, 
_which in itself is a very admirable gift. It has, however, 

attendant disadvantages, both for his own readers and for those 
whom he attacks. It has for his own readers, because the mass 
of readers are not able to understand arguments so condensed, 
and they will probably rise from the perusal of this volume with 
a vague impression that Father Rivington has behaved very 
badly, but with the dimmest notions of what his bad behaviour 
has been. And for those whom he attacks the disadvantage is 
of a corresponding nature. Either, in their reply, they must try 
to adopt the same style, under a similar penalty of failing to be 
understood, or else they must make a selection, under the 
penalty of being compelled to leave much peccant matter 
uncriticized. Of these alternatives we shall select the latter, as 
on the whole the least unsatisfactory, and we shall confine our 
attention to two questions, each of which has gathered round 
it a good deal of polemical discussion—the question of St. Peter’s 
Roman Episcopate, and the question of the Twenty-eighth 
Canon of Chalcedon. . 

Canon Bright, as we have seen from the paragraph quoted 
above, thinks it specially improper “to assume” the Catholic 
view of history “as in possession of the ground, and throw on 
opponents the task of proving its absence.” We thank him for 
the suggestion. Asa matter of fact this is just what Catholics 
might do, but do not do nearly enough. They usually under- 
take to prove a great deal more than they are bound to prove, 
and, although on the whole they fulfil the undertaking with 
success, it is undesirable that they should sacrifice in matters of 
such consequence any canon of proof they are entitled to use. 
In the law courts the importance of possession, as a presumptive 
title throwing the burden of proof on the invading party, is fully 
recognized. It needs therefore to be recognized in history also, 
whenever history occupies itself with the investigation of rival 
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claims. It needs to be, and is, under other circumstances, 
recognized by Anglican as much as by Catholic writers. When 
ultra-rationalists urge the scant evidence for the existence and 
recognition of the Gospels in the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic 
age, Anglicans, in common with ourselves, point to the general 
and unquestioning acceptance of them in the succeeding 
centuries. When there is such presumptive evidence of their 
previous existence, it is contended, the silence or obscure 
language of the earlier writers is to be interpreted in a favour- 
able sense. Now it is not and cannot be denied that, from the 
middle of the third century onward until the time of the Pro- 
testant revolt, it was accepted everywhere as an undisputed fact 
that St. Peter not only went to Rome, but founded his episcopate 
there, with the result that all who afterwards sat in the Roman 
See, were St. Peter’s successors in it. When, then, in com- 
paratively modern times, the attack was opened upon a title 
which was at least a presumptive title founded on an immemorial 
and peaceful possession, it was for the attacking party to assume 
the onus probandi. It was essential for them to show by 
conclusive proofs that the testimonies furnished by the first two 
centuries are absolutely incompatible with a Roman Episcopate 
of St. Peter. It was sufficient for Catholic writers, if they could 
show that these early testimonies, even supposing that they do 
not of themselves necessarily point to such an episcopate, are 
nevertheless susceptible of a sound interpretation in support of it. 

Applying this rule of recognized validity, we very soon find 
that Father Rivington has gone beyond, but that Canon Bright 
has fallen very far short of, the necessities of their respective 
positions. For instance, Father Rivington has pointed to 
the lists of Papal succession given by St. Irenzus and Tertullian, 
together with the one which Eusebius, as he shows, probably 
derived from Hegesippus. These all speak of the Roman 
Episcopate as having sprung in some way either from St. Peter, 
or from St. Peter and his fellow Apostle, St. Paul. These lists 
differ, indeed, among themselves in their modes of expression, 
but Father Rivington had no difficulty in showing that the 
different modes of expression are all consistent with the belief 
of later generations, which saw in the two Apostles men who 
had together founded the Roman Church in the sense of 
constituting it by their teaching and ministrations, but in 
St. Peter alone the founder of its permanent episcopal and 
world-wide jurisdiction. Nor has Canon Bright been able to 
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contest this explanation, except on grounds which convict him 
of an entire ignorance of what we mean by St. Peter’s Roman 
Episcopate.! No one ever supposes that St. Peter was Bishop 
of Rome in the sense of making Rome his exclusive, or perhaps 
even permanent, residence. He was an Apostle as well as 
the Church’s visible Head, and his Apostolate required him to 
pass from place to place like his brother Apostles, founding or 
confirming the several local Churches. How much or how little 
of his ministerial labours were given to the Imperial city we 
have no means of determining, but it was enough to constitute 
his Roman Episcopate that he should fix on this city as that 
in whose succession of Bishops his prerogative of universal 
jurisdiction should descend. Be it remembered, too, that there 
is a difference between the title of St. Peter to this juris- 
diction and the title of his successors to the same. St. Peter, 
according to Catholic doctrine, held the Primacy—or Supremacy, 
if Canon Bright prefers the term—becausce he was St. Peter, not 
because he was Bishop of Rome. His successors have all held 
the Primacy, because they are Bishops of Rome, the city of 
St. Peter’s selection. 

With this reasoning of Father Rivington’s in support of a 
“presumption ” which is on his side, compare the reasoning by 
which Canon Bright seeks to dispossess the “ presumption” 
that lies against him. Since he denies that St. Peter was ever 
Bishop of Rome, he is bound to furnish certain proof that the 
unquestioning belief (since the third century) in such an 
episcopate is traceable to some other source. Yet in place of 
this required certainty, he can only offer us a string of con- 
jectures. Very significant are the “cans” and the “mights” 
and the “ woulds” which in the following extract we have made 
bold to italicize. 


As to the Petrine Episcopate, we can easily understand that, apart 
from the Ebionitish Pseudo-Clementine literature in its developed 
forms, some earlier form of the story about Peter and Clement might 


1 Canon Bright says: “Itis no use for Roman arguers to say that, even if 
St. Peter were not actually Bishop of Rome, its Bishops could still inherit his peculiar 
prerogatives. . . . For the very core and essence of their present claim is to be rea//p 
his successors, to hold prerogatives attached to their see by him as not only its 
establisher, but its occupant.” (p. 20.) But in spite of this very positive assertion, the 
“very core and essence ” of our present (and past) claim is as stated in the text. The 
language of early writers may indeed imply that St. Peter’s occupancy went beyond 
what was essential, but it would be sufficient for us if his occupancy had been limited 
to the act of taking over the see as that in which his prerogative should descend. 
Dr. Bright’s duty is therefore to demonstrate that St. Peter did not even do this much. 
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have reached the West in the latter part of the second century, and 
two lines of feeling wou/d popularize it at Rome. Peter, as “the first” 
Apostle, and the converter of the “Roman sojourners” at the great 
Pentecost, would be thought of as in his own person ¿łe appropriate 
organizer of the “ first” in importance among Christian Churches ; and 
the name of Clement would loom much larger in the view of Roman 
Church-people than that of Linus or Anencletus; hence a welcome 
would be given to the account (Aowever obtained) which brought Peter 
and Clement close together, as the consecrator and the consecrated. 
From this point it zwou/d be a short step to make St. Peter actually the 
first Roman Bishop.? 


The unsatisfactoriness of so hypothetical an argument seems 
to have been not altogether unfelt by its author, and accordingly 
in a foot-note he tries to render it a little more absolute by a 
reference to the judgment of other writers. Dr. Salmon (he 
tells us) says (as though it were an established fact) that “the 
real inventor of the story of St. Peters Roman episcopate was 
an editor of the Clementine Romance ;” and Bishop Moorhouse 
(he likewise tells us) has spoken to the same effect and with 
the same confidence. Unfortunately Canon Bright forgets to 
mention that he himself does not share the view of his dis- 
tinguished colleagues. He said as much in the article in the 
Church Quarterly Review—which was the earlier unrevised form 
of the paper we are criticizing—and, though he now discards the 
words in which he made the admission, that he has not changed 
his mind is apparent to any discerning scrutinizer of his text as 
it now stands. If, too, the reader will turn to Father Rivington’s 
book, he will see the reason of the Canon’s dissentience. For 
Father Rivington has simply knocked the bottom out of this 
Clementine theory by showing that the Clementine Romance 
did not reach Rome till a date when confessedly belief in the 
Roman Episcopate was already thoroughly established. Hence 
Canon Bright has been reduced to the necessity of resting all 
on a brand-new hypothesis of his own, for which there is no 
documentary support whatever. “Some earlier form of the 
story about Peter and Clement mzght have reached the West 
in the latter part of the second century.” Surely a ridiculus 
mus to linger on as the sole surviving issue of Dr. Salmon’s 
imposing theory ! 

To come now to the twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon. 
This is the canon passed under somewhat irregular circum- 
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stances—when the business for which the Council had been - 
called was concluded, and the majority of its members had 
gone away—which assumed, in contravention of the Nicene 
settlement, to exalt the see of Constantinople over those of 
Alexandria and Antioch. The Papal Legates, according to 
Aetius, the Archdeacon of Constantinople, when informed by 
him of the proposal to raise this question, and invited to 
participate, had replied that they had no instructions from Pope 
Leo to permit of their so doing, and they accordingly were 
absent when the canon was discussed and passed. At the next 
sitting they recorded their protest against what had occurred, 
saying that their instructions were to oppose all such attempts to 
disturb the Nicene settlement. Between these successive state- 
ments of the Legates about their instructions Dr. Bright finds 
a contradiction, on the strength of which he does not hesitate 
to charge them with falsehood. “Their former reply, then,” 
he says, “was a falsehood which had served its purpose.” But 
surely, had he been less dominated by prejudice, he could have 
discovered no inconsistency in instructions which said, (1) Do 
not co-operate in any attempt to disturb the Nicene settlement ; 
(2) but, if others attempt to disturb it, oppose them strenuously. 

On the complaint of the Legates being recorded, the Imperial 
Commissaries asked to have read the documentary grounds 
on which both sides relied. The Legates based their resistance 
on the sixth canon of Nicza, which was accordingly read, and is 
given, as they read it, both in Latin and in Greek in the reports of 
the Acta. The other side did not deny that the Nicene canon was 
against them, but claimed that it had already been superseded, 
in regard to the point raised, by the third canon of Constantinople 
(381). The canons of this Council were not recognized by the 
Legates, who observed that they were not among the “ synodical 
canons ;” but the tenor of the canon in question was, that the 
Bishop of Constantinople was to have the primacy of honour 
(rpeoBeta THs Tins) after the Roman Bishop, since it was new 
Rome. Such being the case for Constantinople, it was natural 
that Actius should read this canon of Constantinople, which he 
did—or rather he had it read by the secretary of the Council. 


1 It is obviously of no consequence that the secretary read it for Aetius, rather 
than Aetius for himself, but it is necessary to state the fact, in self-protection 
against Canon Bright’s hypercriticism. He writes magisterially for Father Rivington’s 
wholesome correction : *‘ It was not Aetius (who read), but Constantine, an Imperial 
secretary, to whom Aetius had handed the codex.” Dr. Bright does not recognize the 
principle: Qui facit per alium facit per se. 
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But he also read, or had read, the Nicene canon which the Legates 
had read, and in one particular there was a difference between 
his text and that of the Legates. The Legates’ text commenced 
with a clause: “The Bishop of Rome always had the primacy” 
(rpwrteia not mpecBeia) This clause was not in the text 
supplied by Actius. The difference has been frequently com- 
mented on by Anglican controversialists, who see in it a 
signal illustration of Roman tampering with authoritative docu- 
ments, and take the reading of the other text by Aetius to have 
been intendcd as a severe though silent rebuff for the Legates. 
Father Rivington called attention to the groundless character 
of this notion, and Dr. Bright is very irate in consequence. 
Father Rivington pointed out that in any case no objection 
could have been taken to the clause in question, since the new 
canon itself proceeded on the truth of what it stated, and the 
Commissaries, in their summing up at the end of the sitting, 
actually reproduced its language: “From what has been 
advanced on both sides we conclude that in accordance with 
the canons, the primacy (mpwreîĉa) and the chicf honour is 
preserved to the God-beloved Archbishop of old Rome,” &c. 
But he also suggested that possibly the Easterns did not even 
read, or have read, any text of their own of the Nicene canon, 
but accepted that of the Legates; and he indicated some 
grounds for such an hypothesis. Canon Bright brings nothing 
whatever against the rest of Father Rivington’s argument on 
this point except a little invertebrate talk, but with this sugges- 
tion, that the Eastern text may never have been read at all, 
he is very displeased. Scornfully he italicizes the word 
“supposed ” in Father Rivington’s sentence (“ Aetius is then 
supposed to have read a slightly different version of the same 
canon ”), intending of course fo suggest what is false, that Father 
Rivington gave no grounds for his suggestion,’ and that it 
was perfectly arbitrary, like his own about an earlier version of 
the Clementine Romance which came to Rome just in the nick 
of time to suit his theory. 


l Canon Bright has an additional note on the question of the genuineness or 
spuriousness of the clause in the text of the Legate about the Primacy. We need 
not discuss that point here, for what we are concerned with is not whether the clause 
is intrusive or not, but whether it was excepted against as fraudulent at Chalcedon. 
The conclusion to which the transactions at Chalcedon point, is that whether 
the clause was inserted at Niccea or not, at any rate it stated a truth which both 
sides at Chalcedon fully recognized. 
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The Legates sent in their report to St. Leo, and the upholders 
of the canon also sent him an account of the proccedings, 
asking him at the same time to confirm their action. This 
letter from the Council to the Pope is remarkable by reason of 
its manifold recognition of Papal Supremacy. Referring to 
the doctrinal questions which had arisen, they speak of St. Leo 
as “having been appointed the interpreter of the voice of 
Blessed Peter,” through whom the truth confided to the 
Apostles had been brought down to their age; they tell him 
that through his Legates he “had been presiding over them 
as the head over the members ;” they speak of Dioscorus as 
“having been deprived of his dignity (as Patriarch of Alex- 
andria) by your Holiness;” and they find the climax of that 
prelate’s offences in the audacity which had led him, “the wild 
beast who had broken into the vineyard,” to think of “excom- 
municating him to whom the care of the vine has been confided 
by the Saviour.” Then, turning to the question of the twenty- 
eighth canon, they say they have passed it, “in the confidence 
that, shining himself in the light of Apostolic radiance, he was 
accustomed, in his constant care for the Church of Constanti- 
nople, to extend this radiance likewise to it, secing that he 
could afford, without envy, to communicate his own blessings 
to his kindred;” and, again, “that they had acted in the 
knowledge that whatever is becoming in the children, redounds 
to (the honour of) the parents,” consistently with which fecling 
they call him “most holy Father.” 

The obvious sense of these expressions is in striking support 
of the Papal claims, and, as coming from the authors of the 
twenty-eighth canon, is a clear proof that by it they had no 
intention to dispute the claims which St. Leo made on behalf of 
his own See. How then does Canon Bright deal with a letter of 
such crucial importance? The course he takes is very charac- 
teristic. ‘ Now, first,” he says, “the canon must be taken in its 
grammatical sense, and not explained away on the score of any 
expression in the letter.” 

That our contention explains away the language of the 
canon is pure assumption. That the canon is not as clearly 
orthodox in its language as it might be is not denied, and, 
considering the irregular manner of its passing, is intelligible. 
But it is susceptible of an orthodox meaning, which is in no 
violation of the rules of grammar. Even Canon Bright is forced 
to admit that in according “equal privileges” (wpeoBeta) to the 
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see of Constantinople, the enacters were not presuming to claim 
for their sce an actual cquality with Rome, or more than the 
next rank after Rome. A writer too who is so fond, so rightly 
fond, of scrutinizing the precise force of words and construc- 
tions should have noticed in the canon the contrast between 
amodedwxaot and améveipav, a contrast which surely involves 
that in the case of Rome claims had been recognized and con- 
ferred, whereas in the case of Constantinople they were to be 
conferred, not recognized. Nor does the reference of the Roman 
prerogative to the sovereignty of the city necessarily mean more 
than that the Imperial city had been selected as the actual 
seat of the highest authority in the Church, whatever that 
might be. 

On the other hand, Canon Bright’s dealing with the phrase- 
ology of the letter to St. Leo can only be called explaining it 
away. He says the Pope is recognized as “having held the 
place of interpreting the words of Blessed Peter” (this is his 
translation of Ts Tod paxapiov Iérpov davis épunveùs xcabiora- 
pevos) merely “inasmuch as they had accepted his Tome 
expressly on the ground that it truly represented the purport 
of St. Matt. xvi. 16” But the citation of St. Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20, shows that what the writers have in view is the 
preservation of the truth through a line of authoritative 
teachers, and the reference to “the blessedness of Peter’s 
faith ” (which is not in the Greek text) must be understood in 
the same scnse. 

He says they call the Pope the “head,” and themselves the 
“members,” merely because, through his representatives, he had 
presided over the Council. But the words are too strong to 
mean so little. Dr. Bright considers Hosius to have presided at 
Nicæa in his own quality, and not as the representative of 
St. Sylvester. Yet would he not be astonished to find the 
Fathers of Nicza calling Hosius their head and themselves the 
members? Clearly what the Fathers of Chalcedon mean is, 
not that St. Leo was the head because he had becn the president, 
but that he had becn the president because he was their head. 
The clause of the letter in which Dioscorus is spoken of as 
“deprived of his dignity by your Holiness,” Dr. Bright passes 
over without notice, and this is the more remarkable, as he had 
previously laid stress on the exclamations of certain Fathers as 
proof that they held this judicial act to have been the act 
of the Council, not the Pope; or at least only of the Pope 
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in so far as he was one of the constituent members of the 
Council.! 

The Council say that to St. Leo “the guardianship of the 
vine had been committed by the Saviour,” and the context 
speaks of the Church as the vine—Dioscorus being the wild 
beast that had assailed it. But Dr. Bright thinks this means 
very little. The Council, he says, claimed themselves to have 
“received power to root up and to plant,” and they could only 
have meant that St. Leo, as Bishop of Rome, had this power 
in a more conspicuous, not in a unique, sense. Of course they 
had their part in the guardianship. Still every unprejudiced 
person must feel, as he reads the letter, that they do intend 
to ascribe a guardianship in some unique sense to St. Leo, and 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church, which we hold now and 
profess to find in these documents of the fifth century, readily 
explains how a unique guardianship in the Pope can consist 
with a subordinate guardianship in the Council. Of the other 
above-quoted expressions in the Council’s letter to the Pope, 
our opponent takes no notice. 

Even if Dr. Bright’s exposition of these phrases in the letter 
were in themselves more tenable than they are, there is the 
further consideration that they are not, whilst our exposition 
is, in harmony with St. Leo’s own letters to the Council. 
Dr. Bright holds the theory, now so much insisted upon by 
Anglican writers, that the Popes themselves did claim, or at 
least were trying to establish, a universal jurisdiction, but that 
the Church, especially the Eastern Church, gave no encourage- 
ment to their aspiration. As St. Leo had unquestionably 
assumed himself to have such a jurisdiction, in his letters 
written to the Fathers assembled at Chalcedon, and as his 
Legates had likewise asserted this claim in many ways during 


. 


1 Of course there is no inconsistency in the judgment on Dioscorus being 
attributed now to the Pope, now to the Council. The Pope had enjoined that 
Dioscorus should be judged by the Council, and deprived by the Legates in his name, 
if found obstinate. The Council had thus their part in the judgment. Dr. Bright’s 
difficulty in twisting the dealings with Dioscorus into agreement with his theory is 
very noticeable. The Legates on their arrival declared that by St. Leo’s orders 
Dioscorus must not take part in the proceedings of the Council, but be judged for his 
conduct at the Latrocinium. He was accordingly removed from the seat otherwise 
belonging to him as second Bishop in Christendom, and was made to sit in the 
middle. This Dr. Bright calls ‘‘a compromise,” insinuating thereby that St. Leo’s 
authority was not recognized. Dr. Bright apparently considers that, as long as a man 
is present in court, it is of minor consequence whether he finds his place on the 
bench or in the dock. 
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the sessions, the Council’s letter which we are considering is 
just one of those test documents by which we naturally judge 
of their attitude to the claim. Viewed in this light we must 
say that cither by thcir language to St. Leo the Council show 
their acceptance of his claim, or else they behaved in a manner 
the most senseless and suicidal, using language which he could 
appeal to as an indication of acquiescence, just when, if they 
were refusing to acquiesce, it was their clear duty and policy to 
protest. i 

Here we leave the subject, though with regret, for, as we 
have said, Dr. Bright’s criticism breaks down in the same hope- 
less manner elsewhere, as it does on the two points which have 
been examined. There is, however, one very simple method 
by which those who desire can, without much necd of further 
assistance, Judge for themselves whether what we say is not 
correct. As long as Dr. Bright’s volume alone is perused, it 
may seem to some as if he made out a very plausible case, 
although its precise nature will not be very clearly apprehended. 
But if, after listening to Dr. Bright, the reader will turn for 
himself to Father Rivington’s pages, he will be surprised to find 
how unfairly the latter has been treated ; how often he has been 
accused of suppressing what he has conscientiously allowed, of 
assuming what he has carefully discussed, of making statements 
which he has carefully avoided. It is the more disappointing 
too that Dr. Bright should have chosen this course, since with 
his great powers and his intimate knowledge of the subject, he 
might have furnished us with a really helpful book. As it is, he 
has given us only a tissue of expressions of animosity. 


Ss. F. S. 


Aspects of the Renaissance. 
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IlL.—SAVONAROLA, HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


WHEN the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks dispersed 
the arts and sciences of antiquity throughout Europe, Italy 
was the first to welcome them in the great, influential families of 
the Borgia, the Farnesi, and the Medici. Thus, the Renaissance 
of art and letters may be said to have originated in that country; 
and nowhere is the complex nature of the movement more 
apparent than at the Papal Court, and in the semi-regal 
atmosphere of the Florentine Republic. It is to be regretted 
that feuds and cabals, violence and disorders of every kind, 
should have raised a mist of prejudice around the persons of 
the Popes at this important period, making it almost impossible 
to find a coherent reading to a page of history, which is crowded 
with conflicting evidence in every line. Whatever else the age 
of the Renaissance may be, it is undoubtedly an age of fierce 
quarrels, of gross calumnies, of virulent abuse, and none have 
suffered more than the Roman Pontiffs from the lowered tone 
of morality then prevalent. 

Dante, who had always been beloved of the Florentines, 
and whose influence had become even more considerable since 
the invention of printing, and the conscquent circulation of 
books, had not scrupled, though a sincere Catholic, to submit 
the temporal government of the Popes to a severe scrutiny, and 
was never accused of a want of fidelity to the Holy See. But 
now, there was more than ever to criticize, and happy were 
they who knew how to distinguish between the errors of the 
Pope, and the inherent virtues of the Papacy. For it was a 
time when, in the words of Cardinal Baronius, it seemed as 
though Christ were asleep in Peter’s boat. The result of the 
recent researches into the archives of the Vatican, and given 
to the world in Dr. Ludwig Pastor’s third volume of his History 
of the Popes, makes it for evermore impossible to exculpate 
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Alexander VI. from most of the charges brought against him. 
The picture presented to us would be unmitigated in its horror, 
were it not for the overwhelming certainty that, even here, the 
invisible Pilot is guiding the barque through the stagnant waters 
and noisome vapours, as surely as He has ever done when a 
worthier helmsman has stood at the prow. But as, according 
to the words of a modern writer, “we are bound to be just, 
even to a Borgia,” something must be said of Alexander's better 
self. He possessed royal qualities: magnanimity, untiring 
energy, capacity for government, and profound knowledge of 
men and things. The fact that he administered justice to poor 
and rich alike, endeared him to the people of Rome. Much 
of the obloquy attaching to his name originated in the 
political jealousy which existed between Rome and Florence. 
Alexander VI. represented the monarchical system, in oppo- 
sition to the republican, which Florence prized so highly, and 
civic pride had almost as much to do with the Florentine attitude 
towards the Pope, as anything morally oblique in his character. 
He stood ona pinnacle overshadowing Florence, and this alone 
was sufficient to attract the lightning. But apart from Rome’s 
pre-eminence, the two cities were rivals, and there was a sting 
in the homage which Florence owed. 

The Renaissance ushered in the era of the individual. In 
the middle ages, institutions were the background into which 
the individual almost disappeared. Popes, kings, nobles, men 
of letters, merchants, artisans, were all so many component 
parts of vast and important systems, and only a few names 
such as Boniface VIII., Charlemagne, Alfred, Dante, Chaucer, 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Dominic, stand out in relief in the 
course of centuries, by the sheer force of their dominant 
personality. Henceforth, however, none but the mediocre 
-escaped notice. It was the opportunity for innovators of every 
description, and for those also to distinguish themselves who 
were opposed to the innovations. Every one was heard in turn, 
if he were but a span greater than his fellows. Rome and 
Florence were at the very heart of the movement, and Florence 
serves our purpose as a starting-point even better than Rome. 
The great commercial family of the Medici, destined to be first 
the benefactors, then the tyrants of the city, became illustrious 
in the person of Cosmo. They had amassed great wealth, and 
occupied a position unique in any city and any age; for they 
were princes and rulers, and yet private people with all the 
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prestige and none of the obligations of royalty. They were 
diplomatists, patrons of art and learning, and their palace was 
a Court which was the centre of the world’s great republic of 
letters. They were not more powerful than they were crafty 
and cunning, cruel and unprincipled. They seemed alternately 
noble and base, and while they spent lavishly they were 
intensely greedy. The exquisite cultivation of their tastes and 
manners was only equalled by their corrupt morals. Cosmo, 
appearing to be merely a retired citizen, ruled Florence with 
a rod of iron. None could withstand his influence or equal his 
capacity for government, and when he left the city for a time, 
and went to Venice, where he lived with great magnificence 
and state, it was observed that he had taken Florence away 
with him, and a deputation was sent to bring him back. The 
secret of this immense power lies in the fact that the Medici 
were pre-eminently men of their time, men of the Renaissance. 
Their genius responded to the new demands of the age; they 
fostered the revival of learning, strengthening their own position 
by encouraging talent of every kind. If they were responsible 
for the return of heathen immoralities, they also built churches 
and monasteries, and founded libraries. They were extremely 
hospitable, keeping open house, and giving a public entertain- 
ment every day. Lorenzo sat at the head of the tablc, and the 
first comer sat next to him, without regard to rank. Michel- 
angelo was seen there more often than any one else. The 
Palazzo Medici, now called Palazzo Riccardi, was the home of 
all that was good and all that was evil. Here minds were 
sharpened to their finest points, vice and virtue sat side by side, 
having nothing in common but culture and brilliant accomplish- 
ments. Lorenzo the Magnificent, Cosmo's grandson, encouraged 
all the worst tendencies of the age and multiplied iniquities. 
‘His deeds of blood and rapine underlie all the wit, vivacity, and 
learning of his quasi-court ; but not Lorenzo alone, statesmen, 
nobles, people, all were corrupt to the core. The city was one 
continued scene of revelry, dissipation, and vice. Artists divided 
their time between work and amusement; but ambition was 
never lost sight of, for the Florentines had always been more 
difficult to please in matters of art than any other public body. 
They still remembered how that Donatello, who had migrated 
to Padua, where he was overwhelmed with flattery, had returned 
to his native city, because his fellow-citizens always found 
something to blame in his works, and their criticism spurred 
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him on to renewed efforts, by which he obtained still greater 
perfection. | 

Into this Florence, which has been not inappropriately 
described as the modern Athens, came Fra Girolamo Savonarola, 
burning with zcal, worn with fasting, vigils, and tears, a strong, 
strange personality as much in character with his surroundings 
as St.John the Baptist at the Court of Herod. A stern 
opponent of the Renaissance, he became its noblest victim. 
This celebrated Dominican, who, with Erasmus of Rotterdam, is 
regarded by many Protestants as the enfant terrible of the 
Catholic Church, was born at Ferrara in 1452. His parents 
intended him for a physician, but the writings of St. Thomas of 
Aquin turned his thoughts into another direction. From his 
childhood, he displayed deep piety, and would pass hours in 
church or absorbed in studying the Scriptures. The altar-steps 
were often found wet with his tears. He devoured the writings 
of the ancients, composed verses, and studied drawing and 
music. He allowed himself no recreation, save that of playing 
sad music on his lute. For a moment, his destiny seemed to 
hang in the balance. The great Florentine family of the 
Strozzi lived at that time exiled at Ferrara, and the young 
Girolamo saw and loved a daughter of that proud line, and 
sought her hand in marriage. He received the haughty reply 
that no Strozzi might stoop to an alliance with a Savonarola, 
and once and for ever his hope and belicf in earthly happiness 
were crushed. 

Henceforth, religion was to fill his whole soul. His daily 
prayer was: “Lord, make known to me the path my soul 
should tread,” and in 1474 he heard a sermon at Faenza, 
preached by an Augustinian friar, which decided his vocation 
to a religious life. He broke the news to his mother ina sad 
tune on his lute, without daring once to raise his eyes to hers. 
The next day he fled from home and went to Bologna, where 
he obtained admittance into a house of the Dominicans, 
expressing his wish to become the convent drudge, for he had 
come to do penance for his sins, and not merely to change from 
an Aristotle of the world to an Aristotle of the cloister. When 
he arrived in Florence for the first time he had already been for 
seven years at Bologna, during part of which period he had 
filled the office of novice-master. To the Florentines of the 
Renaissance, clad in soft raiment and living delicately, he 
seemed like one risen from a tomb. 
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His Superiors found it necessary to restrain his zeal for 
mortifications; his life was a perpetual fast. His bed was 
a grating with a sack of straw upon it, and one blanket for 
a covering. It was observed, that in modesty, humility, and 
obedience he surpassed all his brethren. But his preaching was 
a failure, for although the extent and depth of his learning were 
apparent, his rough, unmodulated voice, his ungraceful action 
and uncultivated manner, disgusted his audience, comprised of 
the most fastidious critics in Europe. Before his course of 
sermons was ended, his hearers had dwindled to twenty un- 
educated citizens. 

In 1481, his Superiors sent him to preach in his native 
Ferrara. Here he lived dead to the world, saw little of his 
family, and spent his days in prayer. Still, his sermons made 
no impression, and there was little indication in him of the 
future orator, whose cloquence was to sway the wills of his 
adopted people, as none have swayed them before or since. 
But his personal influence was exercised on all who came in 
contact with him. Thus, travelling one day up the River Po, 
from Ferrara to Mantua, he observed a group of cighteen 
soldiers, gambling, swearing and blaspheming, undeterred by his 
presence, and at first unmoved by his reprimands. At last, 
however, eleven of them fell on their knees, confessed their sins, 
and craved absolution. 

At Reggio d’Emilia, whither Savonarola was sent to represent 
his convent at a Provincial Chapter, he first met the celebrated 
Pico della Mirandola, who was admitted by the Dominicans to 
their Sessions on account of his learning and virtucs. His 
gentle and graceful manners, genial and happy temperament 
and somewhat superficial attainments, were a distinct contrast 
to Savonarola’s sombre, studious habits, and uncultivated 
speech; but the two became intimate friends. Pico has been 
credited with knowing no fewer than twenty-two different 
languages and literatures, but our feeling of awe at these 
philological exploits is somewhat lessened by the fact that 
a Jew was able to deceive him with regard to sixty books which 
he pretended were rare manuscripts written by command of 
Esdras, and which some one else discovered to be copies of a 
well-known and much circulated work. Pico’s account of 
Savonarola's conduct at the Dominican Chapter is interesting. 
He says: “He was suddenly stirred to action when the subject 
under discussion turned from a purely scholastic question, 
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during the elaboration of which he had remained silent, absorbed 
in thought, his cowl drawn over his head, to a matter which lay 
close to his heart.” This was a point of discipline which 
Savonarola considered important, and starting to his feet he 
thundered out invective after invective against the corruptions 
from which the Church was suffering, and against those respon- 
sible for them. For the first time his real vocation was revealed 
to his brethren ; and perhaps to himself also it was the decisive 
moment, in which he received the answer to his prayer for light 
to see the path in which his soul should tread. We are all 
familiar with Fra Bartolommeo’s portrait of Savonarola, and 
even once seen, it would be difficult to forget the strong, heavy 
features, expressing so admirably the nature of the mind within, 
the dark grey eyes gleaming under thick auburn brows, which 
are deeply furrowed even in youth, revealing a temperament 
highly strung and nervous; the swarthy complexion, the 
aquiline nose, the large mouth, and thick, compressed lips, 
betraying a firmness amounting to obstinacy. His whole body, 
except for his beautiful hands, is cast in a rough, coarse mould ; 
but at times a singularly sweet and melancholy smile would 
soften his hard features, and account for the wonderful affection 
which he inspired. 

When he returned to Florence in 1489, recalled by Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, it was apparent that a remarkable change had 
come over him. He amazed his quondam critics by the grace 
and eloquence of his delivery, by the strength and energy of his 
reasoning, and the persuasive power of his arguments. 

Crowds attended his sermons in St. Mark’s, and he began 
a long series of prophecies, threats, and warnings, by the 
startling announcement that the term of his preaching would 
be accomplished in eight years. These words, pronounced in 
1489, were verified by his death in 1498. 

Legends soon began to be circulated about the Frate’s 
visions and trances. Some people regarded him as a saint and 
a prophet, others saw only in him a visionary, an ignorant 
fanatic. His system of philosophy has been both admired 
and ridiculed; it was certainly different to that which had 
hitherto been taught in the schools, and belongs rather to the 
new era than to the old; but the attempt which Luther made 
to claim him as a Protestant Reformer, in sympathy with the 
new sects, shows a total ignorance of the initial lines of 
Savonarola’s character and teaching. His sermons and spiritual 
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writings show plainly that he adhered to all the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, nor is there in them the least trace of Luther’s 
doctrine of justification by faith without works. He lashed out 
against the evil times, and spared neither prince nor prelate in 
his noble indignation, scourging them with his fiery eloquence 
for pretending to guide men’s souls by means of Virgil, Horace, 
and Cicero, while they sacrificed poverty, humility, chastity 
on the altars of poetry and oratory. It was the voice of the 
middle ages protesting against the paganism of the Renaissance. 


In the primitive Church [he broke out in one of his sermons] the 
chalices were of wood, the prelates of gold; in these days, the Church 
has chalices of gold and prelates of wood. They have introduced 
devilish games among us; they have no belief in God, and jeer at the 
mysteries of our faith, What dost Thou, O Lord? Why dost Thou 
slumber? Arise, and come to deliver Thy Church from the hands of 
the devils, from the hands of tyrants, the hands of iniquitous prelates. 
Hast Thou forsaken Thy Church? Dost Thou not love her? Is she 
not dear unto Thee? O Lord, we are become the despised of all 
nations ; the Turks are masters of Constantinople; we have lost Asia, 
have lost Greece, we already pay tribute to the infidel. O Lord God, 
Thou hast dealt with us as a wrathful father. Thou hast cast us out 
from Thy presence. Hasten Thou the chastisement and the scourge, 
that it may be quickly granted us to return to Thee. 


The Convent of St. Mark’s restored by Cosmo dei Medici, 
and endowed by his grandson with a fine library, became a 
centre of learning and holiness, and Savonarola delighted, if so 
sombre and melancholy a nature as his could be truly said to 
delight in anything, in the austere walls embellished by the 
devout frescoes of Fra Angelico and his pupils, whose memory, 
together with that of St. Antonine, the saintly Prior and 
Archbishop of Florence, was still cherished by the brethren. - 

But outside St. Mark’s, there was nothing on which the 
Friar’s eyes could rest with confidence or hope. The scepticism, 
luxury, and immorality which he saw everywhere around him, 
haunted his imagination, and made him give vent to those 
violent denunciations and predictions of woe to Italy, which 
made him so famous. His vivid imagery attracted the people 
in such crowds, that soon the Dominican Church could no 
longer hold them, therefore, in the Lent of 1491, he began to 
preach in the Duomo. It was inevitable that he should soon 
Offend Lorenzo and his friends. He sought to avoid this by 
changing the nature of his discourses; but he found that his 
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gift of preaching left him, unless he followed the path in which 
he believed that God was leading him. For whole nights he 
wrestled, lying prone on the floor of his cell. Then, declaring 
that “all other ways, all doctrines save this one,” were denied 
him, he preached what he himself describes as a “terrific 
sermon” on his own lines. 


Bethink ye well [he concluded], O ye rich, for affliction shall smite 
you. This city shall no more be called Florence, but a den of thieves, 
of turpitude and bloodshed. Then shall you all be poverty-stricken, 
all wretched, and your name, O ye priests, shall bè changed into a 
terror. I sought no longer to speak in Thy name, O Lord, but Thou 
hast overpowered me. Thy word has become like unto a fire within 
me, consuming the very marrow of my bones. Therefore am I derided 
and despised of the people. But I cry unto the Lord, day and night, 
and I say unto you, know that unheard of times are at hand. 


His vehement, threatening, and yet compassionate words, 
found an echo in the hearts of the populace, who are easily 
moved by those who take their part against the oppressor, but 
Savonarola’s impetuosity carried him beyond all barriers of 
prudence. At Easter of the same year, he was invited to preach 
before the Signory, the chief magistrature of the city, when he 
gave utterance to these words: 


Tyrants are incorrigible, because they are proud, because they love 
flattery, and because they will not restore ill-gotten gains. They leave 
all in the hands of bad ministers; they succumb to flattery; they 
hearken not unto the poor, and ncither do they condemn the rich. 
They expect the poor and the peasantry to work for them without 
reward, or suffer their ministers to expect this ; they corrupt voters, and 
farm out the taxes to aggravate the burdens of the people. You 
must therefore remove dissensions, do justice, and exact honesty from 
all. . 


Lorenzo naturally writhed under such language, which, he 
could not but fecl, was addressed before all to himself. 
Savonarola, it must be admitted, treated him with scant 
courtesy, and when he was elected Prior of St. Mark’s, refused 
to do homage to the Duke for his election, declaring that it was 
duc to God alone. Lorenzo, deeply offended, exclaimed: “ You 
sce, a stranger has come into my house, yet he will not stoop. 
to pay mea visit!” He began to send rich gifts to the convent, 
but this only increased Savonarola’s contempt for his character. 
“A faithful dog,” he exclaimed one day in the pulpit, “does not 
leave off barking because a bone is thrown to him.” Soon after 
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this, a large sum in gold was found in the alms-box; Savonarola, 
suspecting that it came from the Duke, distributed it among 
the poor, saying that silver and copper supplied all the needs 
of the brethren. Undeterred by this ungracious reception of 
his bounty, Lorenzo charged five of the foremost citizens to 
interview the Prior of St. Mark’s, and induce him to change his 
attitude and manner of preaching against him. Savonarola’s 
only answer was a message that he should do penance for his 
sins. “Tell him,” he added, as the ambassadors were about to 
depart, “that I am a stranger here, and he a citizen; I, however, 
shall remain, and he depart.” Lorcnzo’s days were, in fact, 
drawing to a close, and his death was a strange, remorseful, 
perhaps impenitent one. All his life long he had _ been 
surrounded by flattcrers, and the thought which had been his 
greatest pride now tortured his last moments; no one had ever 
dared refuse him anything, and he could not belicve that the 
priest who gave him absolution on his death-bed, would have 
done so if he had had the courage to refuse it. In the midst 
of his anguish of mind, it occurred to him that Savonarola might 
administer relief. “I know no honest friar save this one,” he 
exclaimed, and sent in haste to St. Mark’s. When the Prior 
arrived at Careggi, the beautiful Medicean villa outside Florence, 
where the Magnificent was struggling with his last agony, the 
dying man declared that, before making his secret confession, 
he would make a public one of three sins which lay heavily 
on his soul. These were: the sack of Volterra, the robbery 
of a charitable institution for the rescue of young girls, and 
the bloody vengeance he had taken after the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi, a noble Florentine family who had resisted his 
tyranny. Savonarola sought to calm his mind by repeating 
the words: “God is good—God is merciful,” but then, starting 
up suddenly, he added in a firm voice, “Thrce things are 
needful!” “What things, Father?” inquired Lorenzo, and 
Savonarola’s face grew stern, as extending the fingers of his 
right hand, and appearing to rise above his usual height, he 
answered: “Firstly, a great and living faith in God’s mercy.” 
“I have the fullest faith in it,’ replicd the dying man with 
apparent meckness. “Secondly, you must restore all your ill- 
gotten wealth, or at least charge your sons to restore it in your 
name.” At this Lorenzo seemed to be much disturbed; but 
overcoming a very visible repugnance, he made a sign of assent. 
“Lastly,” added the Friar, impressively, “you must restore 
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liberty to the people of Florence.” At these words, Lorenzo, 
collecting all his remaining strength, turned his back on him 
angrily,.and Savonarola left his presence without hearing his 
confession. Soon afterwards the tyrant breathed his last, in 
agonies of remorse.! 

Piero, the great Medici’s son, inherited his father’s vices 
without his strength and brilliancy. He soon alienated the 
friends of his family, and Savonarola came to be looked upon 
as the leader of the party opposed to the Medici. The Friar’s 
enemies began to be styled arrabiati (enraged ones), and his 
partisans piagnon: (mourners). There was a third party, that 
of the palleski, who adhered to the Medici and who took their 
name from the balls (pake) which formed the Medici arms. 
These three parties divided Florence between them, and made 
the city a scene of perpetual strife. 

If the sins of the Medici excited Savonarola’s ‘indignation, 
the excesses of the Borgias brought him to the verge of madness. 
He believed that he saw a black cross rising from the city of 
Rome, reaching to the sky and extending its arms over the 
whole earth. Upon it was written, Cross of the wrath of God. 
The sky was black as night ; the lightning flashed and thunder 
rolled terrifically, followed by a storm of wind and hail. From 
out of the midst of Jerusalem he thought he saw a golden cross, 
casting its rays over the world, and upon it was written, Cross 
of the Mercy of God? 

By dint of meditating on the Sacred Scriptures, in connection 
with the actual state of the world, he had come to regard every- 
thing that happened as a fulfilment of prophecy. His reverence 
for the written Word of God was an integral part of his 
character ; he could not speak of it without emotion. His own 
copies of the Bible are scored with marginal notes and different 
readings of the text; but it is useful to observe here how 
opposed was his manner of interpretation to that of Luther and 
Calvin. In one of his marginal notes these words occur: “It 
is necessary to be acquainted with languages and history, to 
have long familiarity with the Bible; it is necessary to be 
careful not to run counter to reason, nor to the received opinions 
of the Church and the learned. We must not turn the Bible 


1 Doubt has been thrown on the authenticity of this scene; but having weighed 
all the evidence, we find no reason for rejecting the story. 

2 This vision formed the subject of a number of medals struck about this time and 
after the Friar’s death. i 
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to our own ends, for by so doing the human intellect would 
usurp the place of the Divine Word.” 

To this principle Savonarola always adhered in matters of 
faith, discountenancing by anticipation the novelties of private 
interpretation. Nevertheless, as he became more and more 
visionary, his fantastic imagination would see mystical signs 
and portents in the simplest facts of Biblical history. Thus, 
whatever he discerned of evil threatening the Church or Italy, 
or the city of Florence itself, he declared the same to be foretold 
in the Bible. Nothing could exceed his tender devotion to our 
Lord in His Passion ; and in one of his works he gives expres- 
sion to his ardent longing to become one with Him, in such 
a manner that he might be fastened to the same Cross, pierced 
by the same nails, and crowned by the same thorns. 

` His tract on Mental Prayer has many beautiful passages, as 
for example the following : 


He who prays must address God as though he were in His presence, 
inasmuch as the Lord is everywhere, in every man, and especially in 
the soul of the just. Therefore, let us not seek God on earth, nor in 
Heaven, nor elsewhere ; rather let us seek Him in our own heart, like 
unto the Prophet that saith: “I will hearken unto that which the Lord 
shall say to me.” In prayer, a man may take heed to his words, and 
this is a wholly material thing ; he may take heed to the sense of his 
words, and this is rather study than prayer; finally, he may fix his 
thoughts on God, and this is the only true prayer. We must consider 
neither the words nor the sentences, but lift our soul above self and 
almost lose self in the thought of God. ‘This state once attained, the 
believer forgets the world and worldly desires, and has, as it were, a 
foreshadowing of heavenly bliss. To this height it is as easy for the 
ignorant as for the learned to rise; indeed, it often comes about that 
one repeating the Psalms without understanding them, makes a more 
acceptable prayer than the wise man who can interpret them. 


` Savonarola virtually ruled Florence from St. Mark's. The 
whole people were with him, seeing that the greater number 
of his prophecies had been realized. He had predicted the 
death of Pope Innocent VIII. and of Lorenzo the Magnificent ; 
and moreover, the evils with which he had threatened the city 
of Florence were beginning to descend upon it. He had foretold 
the invasion of Italy by the French; and in the midst of his 
warnings and denunciations, Charles VIII. had crossed the 
Alps, at the head of a large army, and occupied the cities of 
Lombardy. Either Savonarola’s more than ordinary shrewdness 
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and sagacity read the signs of the times in a manner beyond 
all the foresight of his contemporaries, or he was, as he professed 
to believe, gifted with prophetic powers. The Prior of St. Mark’s 
was the most popular man in Italy. He had opened his heart 
to his brethren, and they were nearly to a man on his side in 
the reforms which he effected in his convent. 

The number of his subjects increased so prodigiously in a 
short time, that the building was too small to contain them, 
and had to be enlarged. Other communities even asked to be 
dissolved, that they might be incorporated with St. Mark’s. He 
was made Provincial of Tuscany, and thus obtained a free hand 
in all his multifarious undertakings. With the exception of the 
King of Naples, none of the Italian princes were prepared for 
invasion; and at the first rumour that the French King was 
marching on Florence, the miscrable Piero fled, leaving the city 
practically in Savonarola’s keeping. The people wandered aim- 
lessly about the streets after their ruler’s flight, casting covetous 
glances at the riches around them in the palaces which had 
been built with the iniquitous taxes with which they had been 
loaded. They were on the verge of lawlessness, when the great 
bell of the Duomo boomed out the call to Savonarola’s sermon. 
Like a gigantic wave, the whole population poured into the 
Cathedral. Never before had so dense a crowd been collected 
within its spacious walls. Steel armour flashed from under the 
cloaks of the men; they were so closely packed that none could 
move, and the preacher looked down upon a solid mass of 
upturned faces. It was a moment of intense excitement: the 
stillness was complete, and he held that vast concourse as it 
were in his hand. A word from Savonarola, and they would 
have sacked the city. But on this occasion he abstained 
entirely from politics, and expressed his pity for the people in 
words of tender affection. 

Critical as the event was for Florence, it was far more 
critical for Savonarola himself, and well had it been for him, if 
he had never descended from the moral heights he had attained, 
to mere temporal legislation in the Senator's chair. In becoming 
the political representative of the people, he abdicated his right 
to be their spiritual guide, identified himself with their fitful 
fancies, and ended as the victim of their fickleness. Neverthe- 
less, all he did for the temporal welfare of his fellow-citizens 
was well done; the republic which he founded showed him to 
be a born statesman. A Government was formed on the pattern 
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of the Grand Council of Venice, with some modifications to suit 
the Florentine temper. A scheme of taxation was invented, 
which placed the new Government on a solid basis, and law and 
order prevailed in the city. But there was one flaw in the new 
régime : liberty had indeed been vindicated; the tyrant was a 
fugitive, the people were free, but they were in danger of making 
their very freedom a heavier bondage than the oppressor’s yoke 
had been. They exalted liberty to the throne of a deity, and 
ultimately sacrificed everything, even Savonarola, to maintain 
it. He could insist on discipline, but he could not implant the 
love of duty in their hearts, and even while fighting against 
the spirit of the Renaissance, he was in a measure caught in its 
toils. All his sermons had henceforth a political tendency ; 
social reform was necessary, but political regeneration was his 
unceasing theme. His dreams and visions were now kept in 
the background, and he became the most practical of rulers. 
Detaching himself from the middle ages, he makes terms with 
the Renaissance. He is an orator, a politician, a man of brilliant 
action; not content with pointing heavenward, he seeks to 
charm away all the suffering of mankind, and to make of the 
world an El Dorado. 

Piero, after his flight from Florence with his friends, 
surrendered fortress after fortress to the French, and the 
citizens formally expelled the Medici and deprived them of 
their citizenship. Savonarola preached that Lent on the Flood, 
and likened it to the punishment now pouring in upon Italy 
for its crimes, its faithlessness, its disregard of the warning 
voice. But when the French army had advanced as far as Pisa, 
he went out and solemnly conjured the King to spare Florence, 
and to maintain the cause of justice in- Italy. The Friar’s 
exhortation produced the desired effect. Charles, awe-struck, 
pledged himself solemnly to behave honourably to the Floren- 
tines, so that when he entered the city at the head of about 
twelve thousand soldiers, he was conducted to the palace of the 
Medici, amid shouts of applause. 

He might have carried all before him if he had not exaspe- 
rated the people by trying to bring Piero back, when a terrible 
riot took place. It was quelled, partly by Savonarola’s strong 
hand, and partly by. the coolness and capacity with which Gino 
Capponi, one of the syndics, treated with the French King. 
But his soldiery continued their lawless and insulting behaviour, 
and the Florentines were on the eve of a fresh revolt, when 
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Savonarola induced Charles to proceed on his journey. When 
he at last left, it was found that he had pillaged the palace in 
which he had been hospitably entertained. The people were, 
however, so rejoiced to be rid of their guests that no one 
mourned over the loss of the costly, antique gems and other 
treasures which the French had carried off. After an easy 
conquest of Naples, Charles VIII. returned to France; but 
the French had made themselves obnoxious everywhere in 
Italy, and a coalition consisting of the Pope, the Emperor, and 
the King of Spain, was formed against him. He had literally 
to cut his way back to France with a small remnant of his army. 
Florence flew to arms at his approach, hearing that Piero was 
in his camp. All once more turned to Savonarola as to a 
deliverer. He adopted as before, a stern, resolute tone towards 
the King, and as before, Charles was overawed and consented 
to retire. A pitched battle took place between him and the 
allies, he won a contested victory, and re-crossed the Alps. But 
Piero prepared to attack Florence, and Savonarola urged the 
citizens from the pulpit to defend their city. At his instigation 
a price was set on the head of the Medici. These regrettable 
acts, exaggerated perhaps by the Friar’s enemies in Rome, 
induced the Pope to require his presence, in virtue of his vow 
of obedience, without delay, in order that he might justify his 
conduct. Savonarola pleaded illness, and abstained from preach- 
ing for some time. Two months later, another Papal Brief, 
addressed this time to the Friars of Santa Croce, designated 
Savonarola as “a certain Fra Girolamo, a seeker after novelty 
and disseminator of false doctrine.” He sent a detailed reply 
to the Pope, who in the same Brief had required him to dissolve 
his congregation, excusing himself from this command, and also 
from the duty of presenting himself at Rome. The reason he 
now gave was his fear of becoming a victim to the plots of his 
enemies. Upon this Alexander VI. addressed another Brief to 
the Friar, commanding him to abstain from preaching until such 
time as it was convenient to him to seek the Pope’s presence. 
Savonarola obeyed the letter of the injunction, but caused Fra 
Domenico, a brother Dominican, who shared his views, to 
become his mouthpiece, so that although his own lips were 
closed, his ideas were still promulgated in Florence. Mean- 
while the Carnival of 1496 drew near, and the people prepared 
to celebrate it in the accustomed manner. It'was usual, during 
the rule of the Medici, for the whole city at this time to present 
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a wild scene of revelry, drunkenness, and excesses of every kind. 
Barriers were erected in the streets, and none were allowed to 
pass them without contributing to the night’s entertainment by 
way of toll. After an evening spent in carousing, bonfires were 
lighted in the squares ( piasze), and the people danced and sang 
round them madly, pelting each other with stones in so brutal 
a fashion, that no year passed without some being left dead on 
the ground. This practice is called by the chroniclers “the mad 
and bestial game of stones.” It was frequently forbidden, but 
in vain, and Savonarola, seeing that it would be useless to try to 
abolish existing customs without substituting something in their 
place, adopted religious instead of brutal ceremonies. He had 
small altars set up in the streets instead of barriers, before which 
stood children begging alms for the poor. Pious hymns took 
the place of wanton songs, and the game of stones and the 
gluttonous feasts were abolished. A grand procession was 
arranged for the last day of the Carnival. Children went 
through the city, knocking at all the doors, and asking for the 
“ Anathema,” that is, all objects of vanity, immoral books and 
pictures, ornaments for personal adornment, unhallowed super- 
fluities of every kind. These then formed part of the procession 
to the Piazza della Signoria, were gathered into a pyramid and 
burnt, while the people danced round the bonfire, loudly pro- 
claiming Christ as King of Florence. 

Much has been said about Savonarola’s vandalism in art, 
and doubtless, together with the real “ Anathema,” many price- 
less masterpieces were sacrificed unnecessarily in the general 
enthusiasm. But the action proceeded from a mind thoroughly 
imbued with Christian principles. To enforce these, he met 
the Florentines of the Renaissance on their own grounds, and 
pointed out how that even pagan philosophers had demonstrated 
the pernicious effect of sensual images on the minds of the 
young. Then, passing on to the pure atmosphere of Christianity, 
he describes what must have been the appearance and dress of 
the Blessed Virgin, clad modestly, come una poverella, whose 
face was scarcely ever seen ; and he compared this picture with 
the meretricious paintings of the Madonna then in vogue, the 
models for which being often women of notoriously bad 
character. He not only decreed the destruction of all such 
profane portraits, but went to the very root of the matter, and 
sought to emancipate the imagination of his Florentines from 
the anti-Christian ideas which made these things possible. 
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Over and above the principle involved, Savonarola had a 
natural and very distinct love of the beautiful, and knew how 
to attract such painters as Baccio della Porta, more famous 
under the name of Fra Bartolommeo. Lorenzo di Credi and 
others of his school were so much influenced by Savonarola’s 
ideas, that they threw into the flames with their own hands 
those of their paintings which they had learned from him 
to consider unworthy of Christian art. 

His efforts to reform Church music were of a like nature, 
and met with the same results. 

At this time, devotion to the Friar had reached a pitch of 
enthusiasm beyond which it was not possible to advance. He 
was in bad odour at Rome for his contumacy in disregarding 
the Pope’s summons, and although there was as yet no diminu- 
tion of the favour in which he was held by the majority of the 
Florentines, the next step was to be a step downwards. The 
Council of Ten, urged by the pzagnonz, had asked and obtained 
permission for Savonarola to preach the Lenten sermons of 
1497, but the erradiati laid a trap for him, and succeeded in 
bringing about his fall. Words expressed in his first sermon, 
perfectly orthodox in themselves, and in accordance with princi- 
ples laid down by St. Thomas of Aquin, were yet of a kind that 
by a few slight verbal alterations might easily be made to 
appear heretical, and the opportunity was not lost by the 
Friar’s enemies. They so represented this sermon to the Pope, 
repeatedly urging him to proceed to strong measures, that they 
at last succeeded in wringing from him a Brief of excommunica- 
tion against Savonarola. It was read in the principal churches 
of Florence by torchlight, in the presence of a vast concourse 
of people, amid the solemn tolling of bells. At the concluding 
words, the torches were extinguished, and each church was 
plunged in silence and gloom. The Convent of St. Mark’s was. 
mobbed by the erradbzatz, but the Friar’s friends rallied round 
him, and supported him in his protest against what he perhaps 
not unjustly termed “ surreptitious excommunication.” 

Granted, however, that his enemies had obtained it on false 
grounds, his conduct towards Alexander VI. had been such,. 
that he could not reasonably complain of any want of forbear- 
ance on the part of the Pope; and in spite of his formal 
declaration, that he considered the excommunication null and 
void, for three months Savonarola tacitly acknowledged its 
binding force, by refraining from the exercise of every eccle- 
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siastical function. But at Christmas, he cast off all restraint 
said his three Masses, gave Communion to the entire com- 
munity and to a vast numbcr of the laity, and led his brethren 
in solemn procession round the Piazza of St. Mark’s. 

After this, little persuasion was necessary to induce him to 
resume his sermons. 

It is impossible for us to sympathize with Savonarola’s 
attitude at this juncture. His writings, indeed, show him to 
be a faithful son of the Church, and his acts may appear to 
some to be Justified by the quibble of surreptitious excom- 
munication, but they have nevertheless furnished a useful handle 
‘ to heretics for claiming fellowship with him. His cause is a 
- high one, but not the highest. He is for the two vows of 
- Religion, with the obedience left out. In studying his character 
at this period, it seems as though the moment had come to him 
when, according to the rules of St. Ignatius for the discernment 
of spirits, the soul “makes various resolves and plans which are 
not immediately inspired by God our Lord,” and he does not 
` appear to have examined them thoroughly before carrying 
‘ them into effect. He proved himself indeed ready to die for 
justice, but he could not perceive that obedience was better 
- than sacrifices. And it is perhaps in this absence of the spirit 
- of submission that he chiefly belongs to the Renaissance. The 
single combatant is generally a “free lance,” a characteristic of 
the new era, in contrast to the organized bodies of the middle 
ages. 

Moreover, although it may be maintained with perfect 
accuracy, that his quarrel was with Alexander VI. personally, 
- and that he was far from anticipating Luther’s notions on the 
= Subject of the Papacy, the whole world has witnessed his want 
of submission, and but very few have cared to study the 
` grounds of his opposition or to seek an explanation of his 
conduct. That it had nothing whatever to do with unorthodox 
views or opinions about Papal authority, is clear from a 
number of his writings. The following passage taken at hazard 
from his Triumph of the Cross, is one of many which plainly 
indicate the integrity of his faith on this as on all other subjects. 

Commenting on the words, “ Thou art Peter,” &c., he says: 


Nor can these words apply to Peter alone, for inasmuch as God has 
promised that the Church shall endure to the end of the world, so they 
- must be held to apply to Peter and the successors of Peter. Wherefore, 
it is manifest that all the faithful should be united under the Pope as 
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the Supreme Head of the Roman Church, the mother of all other 
Churches ; and that whoever departs from the unity and doctrines of 
the Roman Church unquestionably departs from Chnist. 


And again: 


All that the Roman Catholic Apostolic Church has decided, and 
all that she may decide in future time, we must accept; and all that 
she despises, or may hereafter despise and condemn, we must reject ; 
for in any doubt, she is the one whom we consult as our first principle, 
as the infallible rule which God has established for the good of our 
soul. 


Savonarola being thus acquitted of all heretical taint, we 
must look elsewhere for the explanation of his contumacy. It 
sprang from a variety of causes, the very uprightness of his 
intentions proving a snare to him. He had done a great work 
for Florence; compared with that of Rome, the moral and 
social condition of the city was now, thanks to his personal 
influence, almost an ideal one. His conscience accused him of 
no divergence from Catholic truth; if he was condemned, it was 
owing to those who, loving darkness rather than light, had mis- 
represented him to the Pope. If, therefore, his excommunication 
was invalid, he committed no sin in disregarding it; he even 
went a step further and doubted whether a Pontiff so averse to 
reforms were indeed the regularly elected successor of St. Peter 
or no. He even agitated for the assembling of a General 
Council, to inquire into this matter, but the letter which he 
wrote to Charles VIII. urging the consideration upon him, was 
intercepted and sent to Rome. 

For nearly a year, the Republic of Florence carried on an 
energetic correspondence with the Holy See in his defence, but 
the city was henceforth divided, one-half remaining faithful to 
Savonarola, the other half restrained by the fear of excom- 
munication from having any intercourse with him. For some 
cause or other, he had lost his hold on the people; perhaps 
even while urging him to disobedience, they despised him for 
yielding to them, and those who admire him most can only 
wish that, rightly or wrongly condemned, he had bowed his 
head in submission. Even his friends lost their enthusiasm 
for him; there was no longer any magic in his name. The 
Signory forbade him to preach, for the Pope had threatened, 
that unless the Florentines ceased to encourage him, their city 
should be placed under an interdict. Attacks were made upon 
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him from several pulpits at once, and a Franciscan, preaching 
in the Church of Santa Croce, challenged him to prove the 
truth of his doctrines by a miracle. Upon this, Fra Domenico, 
Savonarola’s staunch friend and supporter, declared that he 
would go through fire for him. His enemies took up the 
suggestion, pressed the matter, and enlisted the Signory in 
favour of an ordeal by fire. If he were burnt, so much the 
better; if he refused the test, he would lose all credit with his 
followers. 

Meanwhile, all would probably have been well, if Savonarola 
would have obeyed the Pope’s reiterated command that he 
should justify his behaviour in a personal interview with him ; 
even those biographers of the Friar who seck to enhance his 
virtues by hurling every kind of vituperation against Alexander 
VI., are bound to admit that the Pope’s forbearance was indeed 
great. To condone the Friar’s contumacy any further would 
have been an unparalleled weakness, and Villari! has no grounds 
whatever for asserting that Alexander would have made short 
work of him if he had obeyed the summons. This theory is 
a gratuitous injustice towards the Pope, whose dealings with 
Savonarola were all through marked with singular mildness. | 

Delay after delay ensued, there was no question of the 
Friar’s submission, but the Signory debated scriously whether 
he should not be sent a prisoner to Rome. At last, however, 
a day was fixed for the ordeal. Having said Mass at St. Mark’s, 
the Friars Girolamo and Domenico set forth, arrayed in copes, 
and preceded by a crucifix borne aloft at the head of a pro- 
cession, and walked solemnly towards the Piazza della Signoria, 
where a platform had been erected. Savonarola carried the 
Blessed Sacrament, which he afterwards deposited on a small 
altar in one of the /oggte. The place was thronged with 
Spectators, every coign of vantage was occupied, and the line 
of intrepid and curious burghers on the roofs showed black 
against the sky. The platform was piled with bundles of wood 
covered with earth and bricks. Wood, gunpowder, pitch, and 
resin, stacked in two banks, formed a sort of grove to allow 
of the passage of the rival champions. All was ready, and the 
friars had only to come forth when the torch would be laid 
to the pile. Whoever came out of the fire unharmed would be 
Pronounced victorious. Up to this moment, Savonarola had 
temporized, while the Franciscans had urged him to accept the 
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challenge. Fra Domenico had been eager for the test to be 
applied ; but now the Franciscans hesitated and made difficulties. 
They insisted on Fra Domenico changing clothes with another 
friar, lest his own should be enchanted; they objected to his 
carrying the crucifix with him, and when Savonarola announced 
his intention of bearing the Blessed Sacrament through the 
fire, they attemptcd to lay violent hands on him. A tumult 
‘arose, and in the midst of it a thunder-storm came on with 
torrents of rain. It was clear then that no fire could be lighted. 
The people’s indignation passed all bounds; they had come 
to see a spectacle, and there was to be no tragedy after all that 
day. It was spread about that Savonarola had refused the 
ordeal, and the whole city rang with threats and denunciations. 
The Dominicans had great difficulty in regaining their convent, 
: although they were escorted by a troop of soldiery. The days 
that followed witnessed scenes of violence and brutality which 
exceeded all that had been hitherto known in the history of 
Florence. The friars barricaded themselves in St. Mark’s, and 
endured a veritable siege. Both sides fought with fury, but 
Savonarola took no active part in the fray. He remained 
praying in the church, with a few whom he had persuaded to 
accompany him, while the others with breastplates over their 
‘white habits, helmets on their heads, and brandishing enormous 
~halberds, rushed about the cloisters with shouts of “Viva 
Cristo,” calling their brethren to arms. Day and night fighting 
went on; the smoke penetrated into the church and became 
suffocating ; flames were at last seen enveloping the doors. 
The dying meanwhile were confessed and communicated on the 
steps of the altar. When the church doors were burnt, the 
arrabiati poured into the building with the officers of the Signory. 
Savonarola had taken refuge with Fra Domenico in the library, 
and here the two were arrested, led down into the cloisters, and 
thence into the Piazza. 

Those who had once hung on their leader’s lips, fascinated 
by his eloquence, now surged threateningly about him. They 
would have torn him limb from limb, if he had not been strongly 
guarded. They kicked him, seized his fingers and twisted them 
till they almost broke; they singed him with their torches, 
and assailed him with horrid words of insult and ferocity till the 
prison doors closed behind him. 

When some degree of order was re-established in the city, 
the arms found in St. Mark’s were collected and carried through 
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the streets. “Behold the miracles of St. Mark’s, behold the 
miracles of the Friar,” shouted the people, “and the tokens of 
his love for Florentines.” Meanwhile, Savonarola in prison was 
put to the torture. Weak and extremely nervous, he soon 
began to rave; his replies lost all coherence; little could be 
extracted from him, and his friends declared that little to be 
falsified. He said and unsaid, affirmed and denied his visions 
and prophecies. Fra Domenico, courageous to the end, stoutly 
defended his friend, and declared his firm belief in Savonarola’s 
gift of prophecy. Then arrived the Papal Commissioners 
appointed to bring the trial to a close. During the whole 
sequence of Savonarola’s contumacy, fall, and trial, the Pope’s 
attitude towards him had been unvarying in its patience. 
Only let him humble himsclf and all should be forgiven; only 
let Savonarola acknowledge him as a father and he should be 
to him as a dear son. But now his disobedience was aggravated 
by fresh proofs of his efforts to bring about a General. Council ; 
morcover, the Signory were determined not to give up their 
prey, and ail Florence resounded with the popular cry of 
“Death to the Friar!” 

Together with Savonarola two others were to suffer—the 
faithful Domenico and Fra Silvestro, as prominent by his 
timidity and vacillation as Domenico by his ardour. According 
to the sentence they were to be first hanged, then cast into the 
flames. Domenico expressed a wish to be burned alive, till 
reproved for his presumption by Savonarola, who declared that 
it was not for them to choose what death they would die. 

After saying Mass and giving Communion to his two 
companions, on Ascension Day, May 23, 1498, Fra Girolamo 
made his profession of faith,and was led to the scaffold. A 
long platform had been erected on the Piazza della Signoria, a 
man's height from the ground. A stout beam stood upright at 
one end, with another nailed across it near the top. Three 
halters and three chains hung from it; the first to hang the 
friars, the second to keep their corpses suspended over the 
flames in which they were to be consumed. The crowd 
expressed nothing but fierce joy and brutal callousness, as the 
condemned, stripped of their religious habits, came forth in 
their woollen tunics, barefooted, and with their hands bound. 
They were then solemnly degraded, and delivered over to the 
executioners. With great calmness they mounted the scaffold 
and prepared to die. A certain priest named Nerotto asked of 
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Savonarola, “In what spirit dost thou bear this martyrdom?” 
and he answered briefly, “The Lord has suffered so much for 
me.” He then kissed the crucifix, and was silent to the end. 

Fra Domenico died enthusiastically, as he had lived. He 
wished to intone the Ze Deum in a loud voice, but he was 
persuaded to refrain, and to recite it with his friends in a 
whisper. His last words proclaimed his faith in Savonarola. 
The death of Fra Silvestro took place as he pronounced the 
words, Jn manus tuas, Domine. The pile was already lighted 
and burning, before the executioner had descended the ladder to 
apply the torch, for with frenzied haste, a man had detached 
himself from the crowd and set fire to it, exclaiming exultingly, 
“At last I can burn the Friar who would have liked to burn 
me!” 

One of the most painful circumstances of Savonarola’s death 
is his abandonment by the people for whom he had sacrificed 
everything. His first error had consisted in pandering to one of 
the main principles of the Renaissance, the deification of liberty. 
It had led him to defy the supreme authority on earth, and as 
an immediate consequence, to lose his hold on those for whose 
sake he had transgressed. That he was in good faith, is clear 
from the fact that he called upon God to send him to Hell if he 
should ask to be absolved from his excommunication, and this at 
a time when the Pope declared that he would not only pardon 
him, but permit him to preach, if he would but ask for abso- 
lution, since for his own part he did not condemn the Friar’s 
doctrine, but only his continuing to preach while still unab- 
solved, and of calumniating his person and disregarding his 
censure. 

By his faith, his austerity of life, and piety, Savonarola 
belongs to the middle ages; by his impatience of all obstacles 
in his way to a chosen end, by his enthusiasm for the worldly 
enfranchisement of the human race, his high-handed intolerance 
of abuses—devils which are only cast out by long years of 
humble prayer and the fasting of a quiet spirit—he is a true 
child of the Renaissance. But if the Lord was not in the 
tempest, in the fiery words of denunciation and frenzied 
warning, at least He may have been in the upright intention of 
His servant, and in his ignominious end. 

Savonarola’s entire works were subjected to a severe scrutiny 
by Pope Paul IV. in 1558. His Dialogue on Prophetic Truth, 
and fifteen of his sermons, were alone condemned, and all the 
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rest allowed to circulate freely. Julius II. allowed Raphael to 
place his portrait in one of the stanze of the Vatican among the 
most illustrious Doctors of the Church, in the famous Dispute on 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

Benedict XIV. is said to have judged him worthy of 
canonization. In the course of the sixteenth century his inno- 
cence was considered to be established, and an examination 
into the grounds of his sentence resulted in his rehabilitation. 
This took place on the occasion of the beatification of Caterina 
de’ Ricci, who was accused of having frequently implored 
Savonarola’s intercession. During the whole time of the 
inquiry, St. Philip Neri, who kept the great Dominican’s portrait 
encircled with a nimbus in his room, prayed “ with a fervour 
amounting to anguish, that this immortal champion of the 
Christian faith might not be subjected to further condemnation.” 
When the news was brought to him that Fra Girolamo’s 
character would be vindicated, he could scarce restrain his 
transports of joy. Bronze medals, and portraits of the Friar, 
were allowed to be freely circulated in Rome, with inscriptions 
which styled him Doctor and Martyr. When an attempt was 
made, in 1868, to claim him as one of the precursors of the 
Reformation, by placing his statue on the Luther memorial at 
Worms, an indignant protest in defence of his Catholicity 
appeared in a pamplet written by a French Dominican, Pere 
Rouard, and this did much to reveal his true character to the 
world: The pamphlet was translated into Italian, and repub- 
lished in the Revista Universale Annali Cattolict 

It is impossible to imagine Savonarola apart from the 
circumstances which moulded his character and shaped his 
actions. He is one of the great phenomena of the Renaissance. 
The savour of his personal sanctity remains in the Church 
which he desired above all things to serve, but the mistakes 
into which his zeal and political ardour led him, are buried in 
the century which called them forth. 

J. M. STONE. 


2 Vol. vi. See also an able defence of the Friar, entitled, Savonaro'a and the 
Reformation, by the Very Rev. J. Procter, O.P. Catholic Truth Society, 1895. 
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THE crisis into which the Dominion of Canada has been thrown 
by the action of the Manitoba Government in regard to the 
Education Question had, up to the sensational sitting of the 
Canadian Parliament for a hundred and twenty-nine hours at 
the beginning of last month, failed to attract in this country 
the attention which its importance deserved. This may be due 
in part, perhaps, to the sensational events elsewhere, which have 
lately been monopolizing the attention of the Colonial Office 
and of the Press. But without in any way attempting to 
minimize the importance of the Transvaal crisis and of the 
Matabele revolt, I cannot help thinking that that other crisis— 
political, constitutional, racial, and in addition religious—which 
has so deeply shaken the harmonious relations which used to 
exist between Protestants and Catholics, and between English 
and French in British North America, is fraught with more 
dangers to the internal peace and to the integrity of the Empire 
than the raid which ended at Krugersdorp or the isolating of 
Buluwayo by Matabele impis. 

An attack has been made upon the spirit of general com- 
promise and of tolerance which is the fundamental principle of 
the Canadian Confederation, and which alone has rendered 
possible the formation, and alone renders possible the continued 
existence of that homogeneous Dominion of which the whole 
Empire is proud. The manner in which the proposal of the 
Dominion Government to issue a remedial order against the 
provincial legislation, and the Bill to give effect to that order, 
have been received in the Canadian House of Commons; the 
passions which have been roused all over the Dominion; the 
deadlock which has finally resulted, and which, by rendering 
impossible the passing of the remedial Bill before the General 
Election, has thrown the Confederation into a campaign of racial 
and religious fanaticism such as it has never experienced 
before, ought to be sufficient to show the nature of the dangers 
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which overhang Canada, and to claim the anxious attention of 
all those who have at hcart the welfare of the Empire. 

As a Canadian, with over twenty ycars experience of 
Canadian life, English and French, I may be permitted perhaps 
at this juncture to place before the readers of this Review a 
statement of the facts of the case. 

The whole question resolves itself into a question of con- 
stitutional right and of policy. I do not intend to enter here 
into the consideration of the respective merits and demerits of 
Denominationalism and Undenominationalism in Education, 
and with many others I hold that there is no ground for the 
discussion of this matter in connection with the Manitoba School 
difficulty. 

A situation has been created which has to be faced. Let 
us examine the facts of that situation and sec for ourselves that 
the Dominion Government, in upholding Denominationalism in 
Manitoba against the wishes of the majority of the electors, 
is not fostering a system of education which may or may not 
be the best, but is simply upholding the authority of the Con- 
stitution—which has recognized that system, apart from its 
intrinsic value, as the one best suited to the peculiar exigencies 
of the country—and is, at the same time, endeavouring to save 
the Dominion from the consequences of the rash act of a 
Province which has set up the satisfaction of its own local 
views against the general interest of the country and against 
the harmonious co-operation of the Provinces in the recognition 
of the Confederation as the personification of the mother- 
country of all Canadians, and in the working of that Con- 
federation for the greater benefit of all, be they English or 
French, be they Protestant, Catholic, or Freethinkers. 

Canada, it must not be forgotten, is not a homogeneous 
country. It is a country which was originally French and 
which became English by conquest and subsequent immigration. 
Two distinct races, the English and the French, and two distinct 
religions, the Protestant and the Catholic, have to live there 
side by side—whether in peace or at war depends sometimes 
upon very little. Some people seem to imagine that the French . 
and Catholic population of Canada is a transient factor in the 
political and social life of the country, which is bound to 
disappear with time and to become merged into the English 
element. And this seems to have been the governing idea of 
the powers that be in Manitoba. But an unprejudiced and cool 
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consideration of the facts would, I think, lead to other con- 
clusions. A French population of, in round figures, 1,500,000, 
out of a total population of a little more than four and a half 
millions, is something which must be reckoned with; and if one 
takes the trouble to remember that this population has evolved 
itself in less than one hundred and fifty years out of the barely 
65,000 French subjects who remained in Canada after the 
conquest, and does not include those who have been emigrating 
to the United States, where they are now as numerous, one may 
perhaps be excused for holding that this population does not 
exactly possess the characteristics of transient factors. But 
putting aside the question of race, we find that the Catholics 
—French and other—whose conscientious objections to the 
undenominational system of education are well known, make 
up as nearly as possible two millions of the total population 
of the Dominion, and are by far the largest of the religious 
denominations of the country. 

It was with a view to prevent as much as possible the 
question of race and religion from becoming a burning one that 
the authors of the British North America Act and the fathers 
of the Confederation left to each Province the right to settle 
its own Education questions, at the same time providing for 
the establishment of denominational schools as the system more 
likely to meet with general approval, and to afford less oppor- 
tunities of discord and disagreement between Protestants and 
Catholics, and also taking such means as seemed to them 
necessary for preventing interference with the acquired rights 
of denominational schools, as evidenced by sub-sections 1 
and 3 of section 93 of the British North America Act. The 
first of those sub-sections makes it illegal for a Provincial 
Parliament to interfere with the rights and privileges of 
denominational schools which are established by law in the 
Province at the time of entrance into the Confederation, and 
when those rights have been acquired under provincial legis- 
lation passed after the Province has become part of the 
Dominion, sub-section 3 gives to the aggrieved parties a right 
of appeal to the Governor-General in Council against the 
objectionable legislation. 

Manitoba, when becoming a part of the Dominion, accepted 
as a part of its constitution those provisions of the British North 
America Act. Denominational schools were established, or 
more correctly a law was passed regulating those which were 
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already in existence, and things went on on the lines of denomi- 
national education, each party controlling its own schools under 
the guidance of the Board of Education. But when the English 
and Protestant element in Manitoba became as predominant as 
the French and Catholic is in Quebec, they began to raise 
objections to the denominational system. Of course, so long as 
the present majority were in a minority, so long even as both 
parties were of about equal strength, the English and Protestant 
side had nothing to say against denominational education. The 
fact is not disputed, that from 1871, the date of the first 
Education Act passed by the Manitoba Legislature after the 
incorporation of the Province into the Dominion, to 1890, all 
the educational legislature of the Provincial Parliament tended 
to the maintenance of equality between Protestant and Catholic 
schools on the denominational basis. In 1890, however, the 
Protestant population of Manitoba had risen in numbers to 
132,000, whilst the Catholic population stood at about 20,000, 
The majority, forgetting the tolerance and fair treatment which 
had been shown to them when they were a helpless minority, 
forgetting also the liberty which their co-religionists were 
enjoying in French and Catholic Quebec, thought of nothing 
better than abolishing, in the name of progress and liberty, the 
educational system which had been especially selected by the 
founders of the Confederation for the protection of the rights of 
minorities. 

Nobody would have quarrelled with the Manitoba Legislature 
if they had simply proceeded to improve the then existing 
system in its purely educational direction without interfering 
with the fundamental principle upon which it was based, viz., 
liberty for Protestants and Catholics alike to control their own 
schools as their conscience dictates. But the majority were 
obviously not satished with controlling their own schools, they 
must also control Catholic and French schools. They knew 
the Catholic objection to undenominational schools, and the 
care which the Constitution had taken to respect that objection. 
But now that Catholics were in a helpless minority, what did 
it matter? They knew that, by a provision of the Constitution 
which they had accepted, French was, along with English, the 
official language of the Province, and that the teaching of both 
languages was obligatory in the schools. Yet by the Ordinance 
of 1892, the teaching in all the schools of the Province was to 
be in English with optional French. For the sake of progress 
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and enlightenment, I dare say, and also, perhaps, to show a 
desire not to crush a minority. 

In 1890, two Acts were passed by the Manitoba Legislature 
which were the cause of all subsequent trouble and against 
which the Governor-General in Council issued the remedial 
order which has brought things to a crisis. One of these created 
a Department of Education and an Advisory Board. 


The Board was to consist of seven members, four of whom were to 
be appointed by the Department of Education, two to be elected by 
the public and high school teachers of the Province, and one to be 
appointed by the University Council. The Advisory Board were 
empowered, among other things, to authorize text-books for the use of 
pupils and to prescribe the form of religious exercises to be used in 
schools. The other Act, which was termed ‘‘ The Public School Act,” 
established a system of public education entirely ‘ non-sectarian,” no 
religious exercises being allowed except those conducted according 
to the regulations of the Advisory Board. The Act came into force 
on May 1, 1890. 


The effect of this legislation was to abolish the School Board 
which was divided into two sections, one Protestant and one 
Catholic, each having the control of and being responsible for 
the schools of its own denomination; to bring all districts, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, under one jurisdiction; to 
enforce upon all children, whether Catholic or Protestant, the 
compulsory use of one set of books, viz., that selected by 
the Advisory Board; and to deprive of participation in the 
School Grant, to which they contribute their share as taxpayers, 
that part of the population who object from conscientious 
motives to what they term “ Godless education.” 

Before proceeding further, allow me to put forward a 
hypothesis which may enable an English and Protestant reader 
to understand better the grievance of the Catholics of Manitoba 
and of the Catholic population of the Dominion who sympathize 
with them. Suppose the Legislature of Quebec, in which 
Province the French and Catholic element is to the English 
and Protestant in the same ratio as the English and Protestant 
is to the French and Catholic in Manitoba, viz., seven to one, 
were to-morrow to pass an Act similar to the Manitoba School 
Act. Suppose the dual School Board, having control each of 
the schools of its own denomination, were to be abolished and 
the control of education given to an Advisory Board of seven 
members, as in Manitoba, four of whom to be appointed by the 
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Government—in the hands of the French and Catholic—two 
to be elected by the teachers—mostly French and Catholic— 
and one to be appointed by the Council of Laval University 
—French and Catholic. Suppose the compulsory uniformity 
of text-books were decreed and the choice of them left to a 
Board so composed, as is the case in Manitoba. Suppose the 
teaching of school subjects were to be made compulsory in 
French, by Government ordinance, and that English ceased to 
be along with French the official language. Would not the 
English minority in Quebec have a genuine gricvance to which 
the people of this country could not remain indifferent? Would 
not the fact that the schools were to be professcdly unscctarian 
be regarded asa sham? Would it not be pointed out that the 
unsectarianism of people who could pass such legislation could 
not possibly be genuine; that whatever they professed to do, 
the majority could not help being Catholic, prejudiced against 
views and tenets not Catholic, and favouring even unintentionally 
the dissemination of Catholic doctrines and of Catholic views ? 
And even granting that the unsectarianism were genuine, would 
not there still be the other cry that the scheme was intended 
to swamp the English minority into the French majority, to 
Frenchify altogether the Province, that racial prejudice and 
hatred, if not religious hatred and prejudice, were at the bottom 
of the scheme, were the real reason for bringing it forward. 

Under the circumstances, would an Englishman or a Pro- 
testant be found to hold that the English in Quebec would not 
be justified in agitating against the adoption of the scheme and 
in opposing tooth and nail its application when adopted, and 
that the English throughout the Dominion would be only 
fanatical meddlers to interfere on behalf of their co-religionists 
and compatriots ? 

Well, let the reader himself make the transposition. Instead 
of Quebec, let him read Manitoba; instead of French and 
English, English and French; instead of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, Protestants and Catholics. He may then be able to 
understand. 

Minorities are minorities, and if they have rights, as is 
acknowledged they have, I fail to see why the rights of a 
Catholic minority are less worthy of respect than the rights of 
a Protestant minority; why it is a crime to crush down an 
English minority if it is not equally a crime to crush down a 
French minority. 
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In regard to the struggle which was made by the Catholics 
of Manitoba against legislation which was so opposed to the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution, I will not enter into all 
the legal questions which were raised before the Courts of 
Manitoba, the Courts of the Dominion, the Canadian Privy 
Council, and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council here, 
sitting as a final Court of Appeal. I shall refer only to the 
decision of the latter body, composed of the then Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Herschell), Lord Watson, Lord Macnaghten, 
and Lord Shand, on the 29th of January, 1895, in the case of 
Brophy and others v. the Attorney-General of Manitoba.! Before 
doing this, however, it may be necessary to refer to another 
decision of the Judicial Committee on the same matter. 

The Manitoba Act of 1870, which incorporates Manitoba 
as a province of the Dominion, contains? provisions absolutely 
identical to those which we have seen were included in section 
93 of the British North America Act. In the case of Barrett 
v. the City of Winnipeg, decided by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in 1892, the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the Manitoba Education Acts of 1890, under 
sub-section 1 of section 93 of the British North America Act 
and sub-section I of section 22 of the Manitoba Act, was 
discussed. If there were schoals established by law in Manitoba 
before the entrance of the Province into the Confederation, the 
Acts of 1890 were ultra vires and unconstitutional. The Judicial 
Committee (Lord Watson, Lord Macnaghten, Lord Morris, Lord 
Hannen, Sir Richard Couch, and Lord Shand) came to the 
conclusion that the legal rights and privileges of the Catholics 
of Manitoba previous to 1870 were not so distinct and defined 
as to bring them under the terms of the sub-section above- 
mentioned. In Brophy and others v. the Attorney-General of 
Manitoba, the question at issue was whether the judgment of 
the Privy Council in Barrett’s case barred the rights of the 
Catholics of Manitoba to relief under sub-section 3. The Privy 
Council held that the remedies given by sub-section 1 and by 
sub-section 3 were two different and distinct remedies, and that 
the second was not a corollary of, or dependent upon the first, 
or simply an alternative means of proceeding. Their lordships 
held further that the Catholics of Manitoba had post-Union 


1 Law Reports, 1895, Appeal Cases, p. 50. 
2 Section 22, sub-sections 1 and 3. 
3 Law Reports, 1892, Appeal Cases, p. 445. 
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rights and privileges conferred by law in Education matters, as 
was evident from the Manitoba Education Act of 1871 and 
the amending Act of 1881, and that they were therefore entitled 
to an appeal to the Governor General in Council under sub- 
section 3, and to a remedial order against the Acts of 1890 as 
prejudicially affecting their legal rights and privileges in relation 
te Education. The following is the text of part of their lord- 
ships’ elaborate judgment, giving their conclusions. 


Their lordships were of opinion [said the Lord Chancellor, who 
read the judgment of the Court], that the appeal to the Governor 
General in Council was admissible by virtue of that enactment, on the 
grounds set forth in the memorials and petitions, inasmuch as the Acts 
of 1890 affected rights or privileges of the Roman Catholic minority 
in relation to education within the meaning of that sub-section. The 
further question was submitted whether the Governor General in 
Council had power to make the declarations or remedial orders asked 
for in the memorials or petitions, or had any other jurisdiction in the 
premises. Their lordships had decided that the Governor General in 
Council had jurisdiction, and that the appeal was well founded, but the 
particular course to be pursued must be determined by the authorities 
to whom it had been committed by the statute. It was not for their 
lordships to intimate the precise steps to be taken. Their general 
character was sufficiently defined by the third sub-section of section 
22 of the Manitoba Act. 


After this, the Governor General in Council had no option 
but to issue the remedial order, which was done on the 18th of 
March, 1895. 


This order declares that the Provincial Legislature, by Acts passed 
in May, 1890, has deprived the Catholic minority of the following 
rights and privileges: (a) The right to build, maintain, equip, manage, 
conduct, and support Catholic schools in the manner provided for by 
the statutes which were repealed by the two Acts of 1890; (4) the 
right to share proportionately in any grant made out of public funds 
for purposes of education; and (c) the right of exemption of such 
Catholics as contribute to Catholic schools from all payment or con- 
tribution to the support of any other schools. 

The Governor General in Council declares and decides that it 
seems requisite that the system of education embodied in the two Acts 
of 1890 aforesaid shall be supplemented by a provincial Act, or Acts, 
which will restore to the Catholic minority the rights and privileges of 
which such minority was deprived, and which will modify the Acts 
of 1890 so far, and so far only, as may be necessary to give effect to 
provisions restoring the rights and privileges in paragraphs (a), (4), 
and (c). 
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As the Times pointed cut in commenting upon the order 
when it was issued : 


The Dominion Government, presided over by a Past Grand Master 
of the Orange Order, a man whose whole career is associated with the 
sternest Protestantism, has decided to grant a remedial order, declaring 
that the two Acts of 1890 have deprived the religious minority of 
Manitoba of certain rights and privileges, and that it seems requisite 
that the system of education embodied in the two Acts should be 
supplemented by a provincial Act, which shall restore to the Catholics 
of the Province the rights and privileges of which they have been 
deprived. It is not unlikely that the struggle will be fought rather on 
a Catholic versus Protestant than on a federal versus provincial ground. 
Had it fallen to the lot of Sir John Thompson as a Catholic to make 
the order for which Sir Mackenzie Bowell has accepted the responsi- 
bility, religious fanaticism would probably have been even more deeply 
stirred. As it is, the Protestant opposition in the Province of Ontario 
appears to have been strong enough to upset the calculations of the 
Ministry as to the more opportune moment for dissolution. 


We have heard frequently of the bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness of the French Canadians. The French Canadians 
are by no means a perfect race, but it cannot be urged against 
them that they have ever raised a quarrel of race and religion 
so deliberately and so wantonly as the English and Protestant 
majority of Manitoba have done. It is only fair to the French 
Canadian and Roman Catholic population of the Dominion 
to remember that in the present crisis it is the English and 
Protestants who are the aggressors, and that the aggression is 
so unwarranted that a Privy Council, English and Protestant, 
and a Canadian Federal Ministry, almost exclusively English 
and Protestant, have condemned it. If bitter consequences 
follow, let the blame be put on the right heads. If the French 
Canadians retaliate where they are able to do so, let us not 
forget that the quarrel has been forced upon them by the un- 
scrupulous crushing in another part of the country of their 
compatriots and co-religionists, whose only crime was that they 
were a helpless minority. 

I have no space and no desire to discuss here Dominion 
politics in connection with the Manitoba School Question. 
But let me point out one result which might follow from 
repeated disregards by English majorities of French minority 
rights. The French Canadians have no party of their own at 
Ottawa, and this is a proof of their natural unwillingness to 
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raise racial questions. The representatives of the Province of. 
Quebec in the Commons of Canada are either Liberals or 
Conservatives. If a little more of the spirit displayed by the 
population of Manitoba becomes apparent, the result will be 
that the French of Quebec will join hands with the French 
scattered throughout the remainder of Canada, and that a 
compact French Catholic party will be formed at Ottawa. 
The French Canadians will do that only if they are driven to 
it, and if they think it necessary for the defence of their race 
and religion; but when once it is done, those whose incon- 
siderate action and utterances were the cause of it may get 
more than they bargained for. The representation of Quebec 
in the Dominion Parliament is fixed by the Constitution at 65, 
and the representation of the other Provinces at a number to 
be ascertained which shall hold to the population of the 
particular province the relation which 65 holds to the popu- 
lation of Quebec for the time being. A compact party of 65 
at least, in a Chamber of, as a rule, 215 members—may be 
seeking to make all legislation impossible in their attempt to 
prevent what they deem to be objectionable legislation—would 
be a rather formidable factor to reckon with, as I need not 
remind those who have not forgotten Irish obstruction and the 
days of the late Mr. Parnell. 
J. G. COLCLOUGH. 
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IIL—ROUND ABOUT AN OLD HALL. 


“HOWEVER fruitful be the district open to him, there are things 
which a naturalist cannot properly observe except at home, 
where they are constantly under his eye and he can give them 
the attention they require. He is lucky, therefore, if his 
dwelling should happen to be pitched where opportunities of 
the kind I mean are sure to present themselves. 

In this respect I am not unfortunate, for my present habi- 
tation is in many particulars excellently suited for my purposes. 
This is an old-fashioned Yorkshire Hall, standing back some 
hundred and fifty yards from a high-road not overstocked with 
traffic, with the remains of walled gardens and orchards about 
it, and a few fine trees that tell of the days when it was a 
gentleman’s seat, as do likewise a handsome stone summer- 
house, little injured by time, and still more the coat-of-arms 
of the ancient owners cut in stone above the principal doorway. 
Like so many other buildings of the kind, this is now used as 
a farm-house, at least part of it serves that purpose, and the 
rest accommodates another tenant, who just now is myself. 
The entrance-hall—which belongs to the farmer—has been a 
fine chamber in its day, but now it is a mere shell, used only 


for lumber, and the windows, blocked up to escape the old- 


window-tax, have never been re-opened. On the main staircase 
some good oak is still to be seen, and in an upper room are 
some large pieces of tapestry, considerably faded, but otherwise 
in good preservation, which sometimes attract visitors. Close 
to the house is a long, low, half-timbered building, known as 
the barracks, in which the servants and retainers of the family 
used to lodge, and under its flooring a few old coins have been 
found. 

Close by runs a fairly-sized “beck,” full enough after rain, 
though it gets very low in summer. On the rising ground at 
the other side, and a little way off, is a “lodge,” or pool of 
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water, fed by a brook, which used to drive the wheel of an 
abandoned mill, and now instead, by means of a turbine, 
supplies power for a saw-mill, where work is done for the 
neighbouring farmers. 

Of the better trees still remaining, the most notable are 
some fine horse-chestnuts, but the great gale of Christmas, 
1894, brought down a couple of noble beeches, standing near 
the beck, one of them containing three hundred feet of timber, 
and it is something to remember how the earth heaved and 
worked around them in their last struggle, while the roots 
cracked and parted underneath. There is besides a little wood 
at one corner of the house, large enough to hold a small rookery, 
which also grows wild daffodils in spring-time. 

It will easily be understood from this short description, that 
in many ways such a situation is very favourable for observation. 
An old-fashioned garden is sure to afford spots where some 
of the rarer and more interesting plants of the district will 
flourish, and I successfully cultivate the royal fern, the oak- 
fern, the beech-fern, the bladder-fern, and other such, so as 
to be able to watch them without journeying to their native 
habitats. Sometimes a brood of young curlews, or birds of 
that sort, shy and hard to observe, become semi-domesticated 
in the same enclosure. 

For the entomologist such a garden is very valuable. On 
the old walls grow masses of old ivy, and when this is in bloom 
and the weather is hot, there cannot be a better hunting-ground 
for the /epidoptera (moth tribe) and hymenoptera (bee and wasp 
tribe). During the extraordinary spell of warm weather at the 
end of last September, one had only to go out with a lantern 
late in the evening, and pick off what specimens he desired 
from the crowd of insects he found gorging themselves on the 
honey of the blossoms, which being somewhat intoxicated were 
easy to secure. Sunflowers also make a good trap for insects, 
and I always take care to plant a lot. A butterfly that gets 
„in amongst them will not be in a hurry to leave such comfort- 
‘able quarters, but will go round and round from one to another 
for a fortnight on end, so that it is possible to make his 
personal acquaintance and note the behaviour of the same 
individual day after day. 

A point which cannot fail to be remarked is the way in 
which the creatures about us come, in like manner, to know 
individually those in proximity to whom they dwell. I will 
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not say that my friends the. butterflies recognized me as I did 
them—though that is quite possible—but certainly the rooks, 
whom I have already mentioned, know all of us about the 
place. The farm hands, the men that work the saw-mill, 
and the rest, may walk about singly or in a body beneath 
the nesting trees without exciting any attention, but let a 
stranger join the party and at once there is a commotion ; 
the old birds are up in the air, out of reach, above the 
tree-tops, cawing with all their might. Similarly I have 
known a curious circumstance about gulls. In a district not 
far off, where they breed, they were in the habit of following 
the plough so closely and in such numbers, that the ploughman 
looking back could not see his own furrow, to judge whether 
it was straight. A person came from a distance to procure 
specimens of the lesser black-backed gull, of which there were 
many among the flock, and immediately the birds were off, 
safe out of shot, and, do what he would, he could not get near 
them. The farmer, however, to whom he confided his trouble, 
showed him what todo. Taking off his coat he joined a party 
sent with a cart to spread manure, and thus disguised was able 
at his leisure to pick off the birds that he preferred. 

More trustful even than the rooks were a pair of swallows 
—barn swallows—who for six seasons in succession built their 
nest inside the shed where the carpenters work, quite regardless 
of the circular saw and its machinery, and of all the din 
constantly going on, undisturbed by which the hen sat on her 
eggs, or the pair carried food to their young. There came, 
however, a terrible spring, with a late spell of cold and storms, 
which wrought havoc amongst the delicate migrants, the whole 
swallow tribe in particular suffering fearfully, and it would 
seem that our two friends were amongst the victims, for since 
that year there has been no nest in the shed. 

The house-martin, too, is plentiful with us, and in the 
autumn its habits in migration can be well observed, as the 
old hall with its cornices and string-courses is a favourite 
meeting-place of the companies preparing to travel southwards. 
They come in from the country round, about twenty or thirty 
a day, till I have counted 205 or 206 sitting on their stone 
perches in the intervals of their exercise. Then the whole party 
clears off, and another begins to assemble in like manner. 

The swifts do not nest on our premises, the roof appears to 
be too good, not affording them any of those chinks and 
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crannies which they require. I have seen them looking for 
such places, and have afterwards made openings for them to 
use; but they did not do so—seemingly they had gone off 
disgusted after the first inspection. The swift makes next to , 
no nest, and lays its eggs frequently on a few pieces of lime, 
or other uncomfortable-looking materials. The nests of this 
bird which are to be seen in the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington are better provided with soft bedding stuff 
than the generality of those I have observed. Another thing 
may be remarked about this bird. It is the last of the swallows 
(if we may call it a swallow) to arrive, not putting in an appear- 
ance till May, long before which period its nesting holes have 
been used for a like purpose by starlings and sparrows. The 
swifts appear to be willing to allow these intruders a reasonable 
time to clear out, and for some days leave them unmolested ; 
but when their patience is exhausted, everything is tumbled out, 
nests, eggs, young birds—whatever it may be. If we did not 
see it done, we should not have thought that a strong bird like 
the starling, and a very bold and vigorous bird too, would allow 
a swift to treat him in this unceremonious fashion ; but so it is. 

Before leaving the swallows, I may mention what I saw last 
summer. As is well known, all the tribe are foremost in 
the good work of mobbing a hawk when he shows himself, 
flying and screaming around him in such a manner as to let 
every creature in the neighbourhood know of his presence. On 
the occasion in question it was a cock sparrow-hawk that was 
being so insulted, but one of his tormentors, doubtless a young 
bird, getting in front, he seized the chance, made a dash at 
it and after a turn or two ran it down, and then, quite regardless 
of the hubbub the rest were making, carried it off to devour at 
his ease. 

Of the starlings I said something just now. Of course they 
are amongst the most numerous of our feathered friends, and I 
have used the opportunity to endeavour to settle the vexed 
question as to whether they are single or double brooded. When 
their nesting operations were in full swing, I have caught birds 
which I knew to be fathers or mothers of families, and daubed 
their tails with red paint, so that they might easily be known. 
None of these went in for a second brood. If, however, their 
first venture be unsuccessful, that is, if the young do not get 
safely away from the nest, they will undoubtedly try again. 
Also, I believe, if the number of their eggs be much diminished, 
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so as to reduce their family to one or two, they are dissatisfied, 
and, frequently at least, endeavour to obtain better luck a second 
time. 

An interesting bird in regard of its nest is the common 
brown wren. It is an active, bustling little creature, which 
must always be doing something, and a pair will always make 
a couple of nests, and often they seem not to decide till late 
which of the two is to be used as the “mothering nest.” This 
is lined, the other not. The latter seems to belong especially 
to the cock, who attends to it while his mate is sitting, and 
if any mishap should befall the proper family mansion, when 
the young are able to move, he uses all his influence to transport 
them to his own structure. I remember a case where the 
mothering nest was built on to a haystack, which furnished the 
materials for it, and these were so cleverly used as to make 
it difficult to detect. The cock nest was against a tree, some 
little way off, quite different in structure and appearance, being 
composed of moss and fern. Some men at work about the 
stack knocked the first down, and the brood were scattered 
in all directions, but though he had a good deal of difficulty 
with the lively youngsters; by the end of the day the cock had 
successfully led the whole lot into their new quarters. 

The beck brings its own creatures to be observed. This 
very spring I have had the chance of watching an otter in it. 
Dippers are there always, and, in summer, sandpipers. The 
kingfisher, too, is not an uncommon visitor, and like other 
creatures, however shy by nature, soon gets to know where 
he is safe. I have seen one constantly perched on a stump, 
only a few yards away from the carpenter's shed of which I 
have spoken, and fishing from it quite at his ease in the water 
below. 

Recently a stoat was reported as swimming about—an 
unusual thing for such an animal to do—in a pool in the brook 
which feeds the mill-lodge. He was evidently hunting, and doubt- 
less what he was after was a water-shrew. He might, however, in 
my opinion, have spared himself the trouble, for a water-shrew 
was not likely to be caught in the water. This little beast is 
far more common than is often supposed, and is pretty sure 
to be seen by any one who will sit quietly beside a brook. It 
is black, or very dark, and swims and dives with great expert- 
ness and at a great rate. When down beneath the surface the 
air bubbles spangle its coat like silver. 
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Domestic animals, no less than wild ones, frequently afford 
interesting observations. Some years ago there was on one of 
the pastures about the Hall a herd of Irish cattle, fattening for 
the market. That summer was very hot and dry, and there were 
a great number of large gad-flics about—“gad-bees,” as they are 
often called—under the influence of which the beasts did some 
wonderful things. I myself saw one leap through a square 
hole in the wall that bounded the field, a hole about the size of 
a railway-carriage window. Still more remarkable was the 
adventure which befcll another. At that time the mill I have 
mentioned was still in use, although, on account of the drought, 
it was not actually working. The water that turned the wheel 
was carricd off by a rectangular conduit—a “ suff,” as it is called 
in these parts—under the mill-house, and for some way further 
underground into a deep ditch, down which it ran to the beck. 
The opening of this conduit at the lower end was twenty- 
five inches by twenty-three, but some way up the roof rose 
a little, making the passage more spacious. In the lower 
portion, however, one of the “through stones” at the top 
had been broken and one half was depressed, not only 
obstructing the way, but presenting a sharp, jagged point. 
Incredible as it might appear, one of the heifers sought 
shelter here from the stings of the gad-flies, and contrived to 
creep up the “suff,” though in order to do so it must have 
stretched its legs, before and behind, quite flat. Once in, there 
was, of course, no going back, and it had to push on, and how 
tight was the place was sufficiently shown by the fact that the 
sharp point of stone above described, scored a great gash 
through the skin all down one flank. Having got past this 
obstacle the poor beast presently found itself able to get on its 
feet, and advanced till it reached the wheel, which of course 
brought it to a full stop. There was a little water trickling 
through, which it could drink, but no other sustenance. Had 
the mill been running while it was wedged up in the narrow 
way, it must have been drowned. 

Meanwhile, its disappearance was a mystery. It vanished 
on the very eve of the fortnightly fair in the neighbouring town 
at which it was to have been sold, and not till the next fair 
came round was anything heard of it, the conclusion being at 
last accepted that it must have been stolen or otherwise spirited 
away. 

The owner of the mill, as became a near neighbour of the 
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Lancashire witches, was a devout believer in the preternatural 
and constantly entertained his friends with blood-curdling tales 
of wizards and “boggarts,” and the like. As has been said, he 
had let the mill stand idle for some time, on account of want of 
water, but some of the farmers about having sent in malt to be 
crushed, he went up one morning to see if he could manage the 
job. As a preliminary he began to oil the machinery, where- 
upon, hearing a noise, the heifer lowed loudly beneath his feet. 
Out he scrambled, with all the speed he could make, and 
running home burst in upon the old housekeeper who kept 
house for him. “Eh,” said he, “I don’t know that I’ve been 
doing aught wrong, but the old fellow’s come for me—lI’ve 
heard him.” “Get away with your nonsense,” she replied 
“You're always talking such stuff.” “Nay, but it’s true. He 
gave a great roar. I wonder you didn’t hear it too. I daren’t 
go back alone. Come along and sce.” The pair accordingly 
proceeded to the spot together, and at the sound of their voices 
the bellow was repeated even more vigorously, whereupon the 
disbelief of the old dame was changed to frantic terror—even 
worse than that of her companion. Fortified by her presence, 
he at last summoned up courage to investigate the region 
whence the unearthly sounds seemed to issue, and put in his 
arm beside the wheel. “ Eh, mercy,” he cried, “it is Old Scratch, 
it is indeed—I feel his horns.” The next thing, however, that 
he touched was an ear, and this enlightencd him. “Why, I 
declare, its so-and-so’s heifer.” 

So the mystery was solved, and the poor animal was 
extricated from its strange quarters, and resumed its fattening 
operations, and when these were completed it weighed six score 
per quarter, which shows that it was not altogether a pigmy 
animal which made so adventurous an expedition. I myself 
subsequently explored the passage, and took careful note of its 
features, and I remember in particular that the. broken stone 
bore, as well as the cow’s flank, evident traces of the injury it 
had inflicted. 

I may finish with a little bit of tragedy, in which the parts 
of the slayer and the slain, as represented in the ballad of 
Cock Robin, were reversed. The redbreast, I must confess, is 
not a bird that appeals particularly to my sympathies, for, as 
seems to me, he is rather quarrelsome and ill-tempered than 
affectionate and confiding. A pair had this spring built their 
nest close to the saw-pit, and consequently considered that and 
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all about it their own exclusive property. One day a hedge- 
sparrow—most harmless and inoffensive of birds—thinking or 
knowing nothing of this circumstance, approached in quest of 
food, or perhaps of materials for its own building purposes, 
when, in a fury of indignation, down came Master Robin and 
without more ado struck the trespasser dead. One would 
hardly believe, without seeing, what a formidable weapon is a 
bird’s bill, nor with what effect the bird can use it, or indeed any 
other arm, when he thinks that his nest is in danger. I have 
seen a water-hen kill a rabbit with its beak ; and the way that 
peewits will cuff and buffet an intruder with their wings, be it 
a pheasant or a sheep, is a sight to see. I have watched a 
pheasant that was being assaulted in this style, and he crouched 
down, afraid to stir, not daring to make a run for it to the 
thicket where he would be safe, for whenever he moved, down 
swooped the lapwing and delivered another sounding smack. 
Such are a few of the notes to be made in such a position as 
mine. One need never be lonely in the country if he will use 
his eyes and get interested in the ways of nature around him. 


THALMA. 


“ Pure Literature:” 
A POSTSCRIPT TO “PROTESTANT FICTION.” 


nme ea 


THE affection of the average civilized man for giving advice 
to others is only less remarkable than his unwillingness to carry 
his precepts into personal practice. Unlike Chaucer’s parson, 
he is by no means anxious “ first to practise it himselve.” There 
is no conceivable subject upon which advice is not freely 
tendered by those who are more or less—especially less— 
acquainted with it. So obvious a truism needs no demonstra- 
tion; and literature has long bcen a favourite matter for the 
exercise of the advising faculty. There is the Roman Jndex ; 
there are the reviews, from six-shilling quarterlies to penny 
weeklies ; there are the daily papers—all of them more or less 
pointing out what we should read or avoid. From time to time 
Messrs. Mudie give a stupid novel a magnificent advertisement 
by declining to supply it to their customers, and other public 
purveyors of literature exercise a similar censorship over the 
books they provide. 

The recommendation of books received a vast impetus some 
years since by the well-meant attempt of Sir John Lubbock to 
furnish a list of “The Best Hundred Books.” To know them 
was a liberal education ; to know any one who knew them all 
has never fallen to my lot. Thereafter were published number- 
less lists of the best hundred books on every conceivable subject. 
Numerous public men were importuned for their views upon 
Sir John Lubbock’s suggested century, and it is needless to 
say that no two of them agreed; Mr. Ruskin, if I recollect 
rightly, distinguished himself by scratching out almost all, and 
substituting Alice in Wonderland. 1 do not think any particular 
harm was done by these selections ; but I doubt whether reading 
habits were promoted by them. People like to choose their 
own books. Most printers, for example, are still unacquainted 
with Oriental literature, as a learned friend of mine pointed out 
when returning his proofs: “If your printer had been familiar 
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with the Upanishads,” said he, “he would not have made 
that mistake.” You can get a volume of the Upanishads now 
for sixpence; yet I doubt whether Messrs. G. R. S. Mead and 
Jagadisha Chandra Chattopadhydaya, the translators, can flatter 
themselves that their work has become so far popular as to 
influence the conduct of printers. 

Besides the personally-conducted tours in the land of litera- 
ture, of which Sir John Lubbock was the pioneer, more than 
one society has been formed with a view of guiding people, 
especially young people, among the morasses and precipices 
which beset the path of the rambler through these pleasant yet 
dangerous fields. Catholics have for some time possessed in 
the St. Anselm’s Society a body which periodically issues lists 
of books suitable for various classes of readers—lists drawn 
up in no narrow nor exclusive spirit. The recent Reports of 
a body which undertakes this work on a much morc extensive 
scale have just come into my hands. It was formed in 1854, 
its original title, “The Society for the Distribution of Pure 
Literature amongst the People,” having been shortened into 
“The Pure Literature Society.” The aim of the Society— 
“to promote the circulation of pure and healthy literature ”— 
is obviously a good one, and this it endeavours to carry out 
by various means, the first of which is “the publication of a 
catalogue of such periodicals, books, prints, diagrams, and other 
works, as the Committee ... deem really useful and good.” I 
propose to examine how far the Society has succeeded in its 
object, and how far its estimate of “ pure and healthy literature ” 
is entitled to be received as satisfactory. 

Much of course depends upon the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, and the list of the names of those who form it is 
imposing. The Lord Kinnaird is President; the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, Armagh, and Dublin, with the Duke of Argyll, 
are Vice-Presidents ; while the rank and file includes four earls, 
sixteen bishops, numerous baronets, many reverends, some 
members of Parliament, officers of the army and navy, and the 
Lord Chancellor—surely a representative gathering of influential 
folk, whose collective wisdom should command our respect. It 
might indeed be objected that the one thing not represented 
by any of the illustrious persons is literature; but it is obvious 
that by this means impartiality is secured. Moreover, there 
are at least two members who have published works, and to 
these I shall have occasion to refer later on. The entire absence 
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of women from the executive of a body which aims especially 
at providing for the literary requirements of the young, is some- 
what singular. 

Although, as we shall see later, the Pure Literature Society 
has much to complain of in every class of reading, the “penny 
dreadful” is singled out for its especial censure. I am not 
going to enter upon a defence of this kind of literature, but 
I am very doubtful whether the people who denounce it so 
furiously know much about it. Some years since I invested 
half-a-crown in a selection of the most startling “ penny bloods” 
which I could find, and I was surprised at the universal triumph 
of virtue over vice, which certainly showed an absence of realism. 
I am ready to allow that the deeds of highwaymen, seriously 
considered, are not suitable for imitation, and I am not unaware 
that in other respects the conduct of popular heroes of fiction 
is open to censure. Yet I am inclined to echo a remark 
attributed to Lord Rosebery, when, as Chairman of the London 
County Council, he had to preside at a debate upon certain 
music-hall songs: “I confess, gentlemen,” said he, “to a bound- 
less envy of those who can be so easily amused.” 

The Pure Literature Society presents us with a series of 
pictures of the results of this reading which will, I fear, produce 
on many an effect very different from that which is desired, 
We are not likely to sympathize with the “ publican’s son who 
stole his father’s rifle, with which he shot one boy dead and 
wounded another,” but we doubt whether this is fairly to be 
attributed to his course of reading. In all probability he did 
not know it was loaded: incidents of this kind are continually 
appearing in the daily papers, but have no deterrent effect on 
the next idiot who takes down a gun to play with. 

But it is impossible to read without sympathy—lI too have 
been in Arcadia, a blissful region apparently unknown to the 
Pure Literature Society—of the boys who excavated “a sort of 
cave” in a game-wood, “in which to hide in true pirate-fashion.”! 
(The notion that pirates conduct their operations on the sea 
rather than in game-woods is evidently erroneous.) “Their 
labours were concentrated on a huge fern-bank, and by placing 
quantities of dead bracken and bramble sprays over the entrance, 
it was some time before their retreat was discovered. The wily 
troop were wont to issue forth to rob bird’s nests.” This at 
first seems a harmless occupation for a pirate—‘the mildest 
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mannered man that ever scuttled a Cunarder”—might have 
indulged in it, although the Selborne Society would no doubt 
condemn it as reprehensible. But even the sacred pheasant was 
not spared by them, and the “gamekeeper set about in earnest 
to investigate.” He was unsuccessful, but his dog—who surely 
might have known better, seeing how much his race is indebted 
to the human boy—“ solved the problem.” He “poked an 
entrance into the cavity in which crouched six or seven lads, 
from twelve to sixteen, some of whom were quite naked, with 
the exception of pheasants’ feathers in their heads.” For general 
purposes it must be owned that this costume was insufficient, 
however much it might accord with the period when “wild in 
the woods the noble savage ran.” Yet it may be urged that 
the Bishop of Rum-ti-foo, in his anxiety “to conciliate his see,” 
went nearly as far: 
“T’ll dress myself in cowries rare, 
And fasten feathers in my hair 
And dance the Cutch-chi-boo,” 

said that excellent prelate, in his desire to show his sympathy 
with his flock. 

The sequel is too painful. “The gamekeeper took the law 
into his own hands”—and not the law only, but “a hazel switch” — 
the treacherous dog “having instructions to watch the rest, who 
crouched in the door of their retreat.” I draw a veil over 
what ensued. After all was over, “in the hut was found a 
bundle of the exciting papers, and an assortment of rusty [and 
presumably, therefore, innocuous] firearms.” 

Then there were “two venturesome lads,’ who ran about a 
“plantation bordering a canal, garbed in a wild array of odds 
and ends. Pursuing their pranks in the twilight, they escaped 
unmolested for some time.” “How sad and mad and bad it 
was!” we scem to hear the Pure Literature Society exclaim ; 
although the boys would no doubt complete the quotation by 
replying, “But O! how it was sweet.” One really does not 
see why they should have been interfered with; but they were 
“excited by a passing barge.” Thus, “the sight of means to do 
ill deeds, makes ill deeds done,”’—“to do something daring, 
they plunged into the canal and floundered after the boat, one 
eventually climbing over the side, and startling a woman just 
emerging from the cabin.” The emergent woman was more 
than equal to the occasion. “She thrashed the boy soundly "— 
thereby, no doubt, startling 42%:—“and then handed him over 
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to the police,” who were apparently secreted on board the barge. 
“He said he had been reading the blood-and-murder series of 
adventure stories.” 

One more example. “One of the most foolhardy freaks 
ever indulged in [!] was enacted by a number of hero-struck 
youths, and the scene of their exploit was a railway tunnel of 
some miles in length. When they emerged, which they did in 
company with two men employed in repairing a part of the 
walls, they were in a state of abject fright. Each was fantasti- 
cally dressed, and bore an axe or club, and some had their faces 
painted in a grotesque fashion.” Save for the “axe or club,” 
this description would apply to many ladies in “society.” These 
youthful desperadoes were handed over to the police, “the older 
lads suffering some trifling punishment ’’—one wonders on what 
grounds—“ whilst the others escaped with a reprimand. Their 
wild ideas had originated from a too frequent perusal of the deeds 
of daring of the boy-heroes in the penny ‘thunders.’” After 
such blood-curdling crimes, the boy “whose sole hobby was 
the perusal of these stories,” and who “killed his younger 
brother with an axe, which he had painted in approved Indian 
fashion,” hardly merits a passing notice. 

It seems only right to say that these thrilling narratives are 
adopted by the Pure Literature Society from Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal ; and Messrs. Cassell, having many excellent periodicals 
of their own, of which they are naturally anxious to promote 
the circulation, are perhaps not quite impartial judges. But 
the inference that every kind of crime springs from the perusal 
of penny “bloods”—an inference justified by the manner in 
which they are dragged in at the end of every narration, seems 
hardly in accordance with fact. A very slight acquaintance 
with history suffices to show that the tendency of fallen human 
nature has been manifest in all ages: Nero, Henry VIII., 
the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, and numerous distinguished 
criminals achieved considerable distinction in various branches 
of crime, although it may be safely asserted that they were 
unacquainted with “ bloods” or “thunders.” 

If the Pure Literature Society thinks that anecdotes of this 
kind will deter boys from putting into execution the delightful 
suggestions which they draw from their favourite stories, I am 
glad to assure them that they are mistaken. We may be as 
virtuous as we please, but cakes and ale will continue to exist. 
Those of us who are too old to act Robinson Crusoe or The 
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Swiss Family Robinson—two works excluded from the Society's 
catalogue, although the “evangelical” teaching of the latter 
might have been considered antidotal to its romantic tendencies 
—are not likely to forget the joy of having done so; “e’en in 
our ashes live our wonted fires.” As to pirates and the like, 
who does not enjoy the escapades of Tom Sawyer and his 
delightful associates, who were at least as criminal and nearly 
as undraped as the “youthful desperadoes” of the cave and the 
plantation. Tom, indeed, secured the catechism prize upon one 
Occasion, but it must be confessed that it was by doubtful 
methods that he obtained this distinction. 

It is, however, not only the “penny dreadful” that falls 
under the censure of the Society. “It has often been said 
that the high-priced novel is oftentimes as pernicious in its 
tendency.” This testimony is, I think, true; but the evidence 
adduced by the Society seems insufficient. “In proof of this,” 
a letter is quoted “which a gentleman once sent to the sccretary,” 
and which runs thus: 


When at Westminster Training College, I saw a doubtful-looking 
book in the hands of one of the students, and openly denounced it in 
our day-room. [This was hardly giving the “benefit of the doubt.”] 
About four years after, while visiting a friend who was more intimate 
with him than I had been, he showed me a paper containing the 
account of his trial for bigamy. It was a heartless case, and he was 
sent to Cardiff Castle. I asked my friend, the present teacher of a 
flourishing school, if he could account for it. His reply was very brief, 
“ Yes, Journal.” 


The construction of this narrative offers much ground for 
speculation, but it seems clear, though strange, that the reading 
of a certain journal, which surely ought to have been pilloried, 
was a direct incentive to bigamy. One would have fancied that 
this was not a generally alluring form of crime, and in any case, 
how can the contents of “ Journal” be a proof of the 
tendency of “the high-priced novel”? 

After the severe censures which the Society bestows upon 
the boys who put into practice the stories of their favourite 
books, it is surprising to find that Mr. Leslie Stephen’s remark 
that Borrow’s Bible in Spain “almost induced him to sell all 
that he had, and wander among the gipsies,” is quoted with 
apparent approval. . 

What is the alternative which the Pure Literature Society 
opposes to the “roses and raptures of vice,” which it so 
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unsparingly condemns? First of all, the Bible. Here one 
treads on sacred ground ; yet one cannot refrain from expressing: 
that surprise which a Catholic must always feel when he hears 
this indiscriminate perusal of the Scriptures advocated. Those 
who have been brought up in Protestant schools know well that 
it is not the spiritual teaching of the Bible that there forms its 
most attractive feature. And surely the results of Bible stories. 
upon the youthful mind do not differ very materially from those: 
of other exciting narratives? //clen’s Babies, of whom we were 
all reading some few years since, supply an illustration. “Tell 
us about Bliaff [Goliath],’ said Toddy. “No,” said Budge, 
“tell us about Joseph.” “No,” said Toddy, “I want Bliaff. 
Bliaff’s head was all bluggy—bluggy as everyfing.” “Well, 
Tod,” said his brother, “Joseph’s coat was just as bluggy as 
Bliaff’s head was!” What these “youthful desperadoes,” who had 
been carefully nurtured in Bible stories, did when they grew up, 
history does not say; but the impression made on them does 
not seem to have been widely different from that produced on 
the “hero-struck youths” of the Pure Literature Society by the 
perusal of “ penny bloods.” | 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is one of the works most patronized 
by the Society, numerous editions being recommended for all 
sorts and conditions of readers—soldiers, sailors, emigrants, 
servants, young women, village and working-men’s libraries, 
and schools. Yet it is only a few weeks since that a youthful 
desperado—he must have been four years old at the least— 
invited me to be “ Christian-and-Hopefulled”! A too frequent 
narration of the deeds of the heroes of Bunyan’s exciting work 
had induced him to identify himself with Giant Despair, and 
the shrieks of his sisters shortly afterwards showed that the 
rôle which he had assumed was being enacted with realistic 
effect. Nay more; the hero-struck youth had become so. 
imbued with the spirit of the penny “thunders ”—although 
he was certainly unacquainted with their material aspect—that 
he implored his father, almost with tears, to promise to quarrel 
with him when he grew up! 

Next to religious reading, the Pure Literature Society recom- 
mends the study of history, “particularly those epochs which. 
marked the triumph of liberty over tyranny, such as the reign 
of Elizabeth and the period of the Commonwealth.” Yet surely 
“blood and thunder” of the most extreme type were not absent 
from these periods ; the adventures of Drake and his associates. 
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are at least as likely to encourage lads to act “in true pirate- 
fashion” as the “penny bloods,” and certain incidents in 
Cromwel!’s career—say the massacre at Drogheda—hardly tend 
to edification. sd | | 

_ The study of history is, however, rendered necessary by 
_another circumstance. 


The power of the Church of Rome over the press is great, 
unwearied, insidious. Its dangerous doctrines are introduced by craft 
and subtlety. The facts of history are coloured and falsified by its 
writers, as well as by those of the Ritualistic school. This Society 
provides an antidote to these dangerous errors, in the beautiful and 
fascinating stories by the late Miss Emily Holt, whose loss we so 
greatly deplore, as well as the sound and reliable works on history which 
are to be found on its shelves.! 


It will interest my readers to know that among the “sound 
and reliable works of history ” upon the Society’s list, are many 
of those from which I have quoted in my papers on “ Protestant 
Fiction.” Foxe’s Book of Martyrs occurs in many forms, suited 
to all tastes and pockets; but we have also, The Six Sisters of 
the Valleys, Near Home, Historical Tales for Young Protestants, 
The Manuscript Man, The Spanish Maiden, and the History of 
the Fairchild Family; with tales of the Marian persecution, 
of the times of Wycliffe, of the Reformation, of the Waldenses, 
and biographies of Luther, and of Count Campello. The 
extracts I have given in these pages from the works I have 
named, will enable folk to appreciate at its true value the 
effrontery with which this Pure Literature Society denounces 
the colouring and falsifying of the facts of history by “the 
Church of Rome:” never has the fable of the Wolf and the 
Lamb been more accurately translated into real life. 

It will be noticed that Miss Emily Holt’s historical tales are 
singled out for special praise. 1 have not hitherto called 
attention to her numerous contributions to Protestant fiction, 
dealing with almost every period of English history ; but I will 
now briefly comment on one of her works—“ Behind the Veil: 
A Tale of the Days of William the Conqueror.” The author 
may be congratulated upon many original discoveries. The 
-term “friar,” for instance, generally believed to have been 
introduced by the Franciscans and Dominicans in the twelfth 
century, is here given as if in common use in 1097. The 
particular “friar” of whom we hear most, was indifferently 
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termed “brother” or “father ;” he “wore the cowl and habit 
of a monk,” was a “monk of St. Sévére,” and looked forward to 
becoming “Abbot of Streaneshalch.” He gave absolution in 
advance, when desired, and lied when circumstances required 
him to do so.! The Protestant method of dividing the Com- 


mandment prevailed at this period ;? laymen had “no business — 


with consciences, when the priest had spoken;”% the Rosary 
was commonly employed—the attribution of this devotion to 
St. Dominic is thus clearly shown to be erroneous.‘ Sir 
Raynald’s religion 


taught him that God was his enemy, and must be appeased by 
perpetual sacrifices; but as it was veneered with a little Christianity, 
he believed also that constant repetitions of the Lord’s Supper would do 
as well. It taught him, moreover, that Christ had only borne his great 
sins on the Cross, and that he would have to atone for all the little 
ones himself by burning in a place called Purgatory, until the same 
repetition of the Lord’s Supper should prevail upon God to let him out. 


So when Brother Serlo offered him, in consideration of a 
fraud by which “the abbey” would benefit—“ a thousand Masses 
to his requiem,” so that he would not tarry long in Purgatory, 
as well as absolution in advance, “he began seriously to consider 
if he had better not take” the bribe, and eventually did so. 

This will suffice to show the kind of work which the Pure 
Literature Society considers “healthful and fascinating,” and 
antidotal to the dangerous errors of Catholic writers, by whom 
“the facts of history are coloured and falsified.” This is a 
specimen of the “pure literature” recommended and supplied 
to village and working-men’s libraries by a Society whose 
Committee includes three Protestant Archbishops and the Lord 
Chancellor of England. 

A word must be said as to Miss Holt’s charm of style. She 
rises superior to the attempt to impart a flavour of antiquity by 
such expressions as “grammercy” and “by my halidame!”: 
her characters employ “English as she is spoke” (in some 
circles) at the present day. “You’ve too ugly a phiz;” “I do 
wish you boys would have a bit of sense;” “Would you be 
good enough to read it again, and let me take it in bits ;” “I’m 
not going to make an ass of myself”—these are but samples of 

1 & No need for a poor monk to tell more lies than are needful,” said Brother Serlo, 
piously. ‘‘At present I know nothing, and to confirm what you say will only be one.” 
“ Then you'll absolve me, will you ?” 


‘* Of course I will—beforehand, if you like.” (p. 108.) 
3 P. 39. 3 P. 58. t P., 104. 6 P. 107. 


mm 
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conversations which show that our language has changed but 
little in the course of eight centuries. Yet it must not be 
assumed that all the characters speak thus colloquially: the 
Abbess, for instance, wishing to compliment a visitor, says: 
“I see the most rigidly honest and superbly honourable man 
on whom I ever had the pleasure to set eyes.” 

The incidental information which Miss Holt introduces is 
on a par with her knowledge of Catholic faith and practice. 
When we are told that “the Saxons called violets clover, the 
gillyflower the white clover, and the marigold the red clover,”? 
we can only gasp, and say emphatically that they did nothing 
of the kind, as the slightest knowledge of the meaning of the 
name would have shown Miss Holt. But as she places on her 
title-page lines which, if they mean anything, imply that the 
calyx of a flower grows inside it instead of outside,” we may be 
pardoned for assuming that Miss Holt has original views upon 
other matters, as well as upon history. 

One more point in illustration of the claims of this Society 
to represent “ pure literature ” remains to be given. I mentioned 
that two members of the Committee are not unknown as 
authors. General Sir Robert Phayre, K.C.B., and Surgeon- 
General Partridge, are rcsponsible respectively for two of the 
most offensive of the books published by Mr. John Kensit— 
Monasticism Unveiled, and Convents: Accumulative Evidence. 
In many publications of the ultra-Protcstant type, feelings of 
amusement and pity outweigh those of disgust. It is not so 
here. I could not expect the Editor of the THE MONTH to 
defile his pages with extracts in proof of my assertion; but I 
will venture on one or two which will convey some notion 
of the garbage upon which Protestantism of the rabid type 
is nourished. I claim with confidence the support of every 
decent person in my contention that the worst of the “ penny 
bloods” cannot approach in foulness or exceed in ignorance 
the filthy and ridiculous libels to which these representatives 
of the Committee of the Pure Literature Society and of the 
military profession are not ashamed to lend the sanction of 
their names. 

Sir Robert Phayre’s pamphlet is in two parts (the first 
of which was prepared for a Protestant Alliance meeting) and, 


1 P, 175. 
2 God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold : 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
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like Surgeon-General Partridge’s, is published by the Conventual 
Inquiry Society.! The first part deals mainly with “the Ultra- 
montanes or Jesuits,” and enumerates the “orders of male 
monks,” and those of “female monks, or nuns” now established 
in England. “Female Jesuits, be it known, are everywhere, 
chiefly in the upper and middle classes of society, and many is 
the sad tale of domestic ruin that could be told as the result of 
their underhand work:” “Jesuits and secret Romanists” also 
“form by far the larger proportion of the Anglican clergy.” 

So far this pamphlet does not differ from the numerous 
others of the kind of which I have previously spoken ; but the 
second part, aptly styled “The Climax,” is of a different order. 
Even in typography it is startling: thus we read of “a Jesuit 
ORGAN called THE MONTH, edited by a Jesuit,” and of “A 
REIGN OF TERROR, the first germs of which have manifested 
themselves in political murders.’ We have the whole narrative 
of the fictitious discoveries of Colonel Lehmanowsky at Madrid 
in 1809, which is said to be “found in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” 
followed by the account of the putting to the torture by Colonel 
Lehmanowsky’s soldiers of the inquisitors and priests: and then 
a long story “written dy the daughter of a nun herself.’ ` The 
narrator escaped from her convent, and took refuge with a 
lady, who says, “ She was truthful to transparency.”? Although 
subjected to harrowing forms of ill-treatment, there was one 
outrage which she successfully resisted—she was never baptized ! 


One day my mother, in a fit of anger, told me I must go straight to 
hell when I died, as Z had never been baptised. After a time she wanted 
me to be baptized, for she said God was withholding his blessing from 
her for not having had her children baptized.” This mother was 
a nun. i 

“And were you baptized?” “No!” she said, indignantly, “I 
would not be forced into it.” “And what did your mother do?” 
“She appealed to a priest who was standing by, and he said, ‘Starve 
her till she does!’ So I was starved for a fortnight, down in the 
dungeon where so many are starved to death! The only friend I had in. 
the convent came once or twice, when she had an opportunity, and put 
a cup of water between the bars.” This was the friend who met her 
death for befriending her by loosening the tight binding which interfered 
with the action of her heart and lungs. 

“And how did you escape?” “At the end of a fortnight my 
mother went to another convent, and my friend came to let me out.” 


1 This is probably the smallest ‘“‘ Society ” known : it consists of the two gentle- 
men named and Mr. Lancelot Holland. 
2 Italics in every case those of the original. 
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“For having been rude to the priest,’ she was gagged. 
“Then I thought to get something to ease my mouth, but what 
they sent me proved to be something to blister it! and my own 
mother was the one to do it! and then I had to drink something 
in vinegar—oh ! so bitter, to make me sick.” Shortly after this 


I became acquainted with one of the altar-boys, and then I came to 
know his sister, and worked every evening for the children’s Christmas 
tree, and then I was allowed to gain indulgences. 


A nun spoke to her during retreat. She then disappeared, and 


I firmly believe that she met her death through speaking to me. 
Those days of retreat ought to be called days of sin, misery, murder, and 
qery kind of cruelty. {can truthfully say from my own sad experience, 
that these things take place there. 


I have already said that I dare not do more than refer to 
the horrors which this military baronet is not ashamed to detail. 
Chopping a baby to pieces was inflicted upon this nun for a 
penance, and shc had to take beef-tea “made of babies’ bones.” 
But I forbear. 

General Sir Robert Phayre proceeds to recommend Marta 
Monk as a book which “ought to be read by everyone who is 
interested in the good cause of rescuing English girls from the 
awful doom consequent upon their “taking the veil:” but this 
work is not in the catalogue of the Pure Literature Society. He 
concludes his book by a repetition of the disgraceful libel upon 
Father Damien, which brought down upon its author, a Rev. 
H. B. Gage, the crushing invective of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Surgeon-General Partridge’s pamphlet is similar in style to 
that of General Phayre; and my readers will not wish for 
further specimens of the kind. I propose to send copies of 
both pamphlets and of this paper to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and to others of the Committce of the Pure Literature 
Society, and to ask them whether they consider men who can 
publish under their names filth of this kind are suitable 
associates, or fit judges of “pure literature”? For the rest, I 
appeal not only to Catholics, but to all whose judgment is not 
blinded by bigotry, either to dissociate themselves from a body 
which does not scruple to promote the distribution of literature 
defamatory of the creed of the greater part of Christendom, or 
to insist that it should carry out in some adequate manner its 
intention of recommending only such books as are “pure and 


healthy,” “useful and good.” JAMES BRITTEN. 


The Ancient Roman. 


BY MODERNUS. 


[COMMUNICATED. ] 

A WRITER in the May issue of THE MONTH, who styles himself 
“An Ancient Roman,” prefers a grave indictment against what 
he calls “the modern Goth,” that is, modern Gothic architects, 
or rather, the priests who employ them, for it is the priest, not 
the architect, who is responsible for the observance of ecclesi- 
astical law. The modern Goth is described as a “ lawless 
person;” “flagrant indecency,” “private judgment and self- 
will,” “Protestant inclinations,” “profanation of the altar of 
sacrifice,” are some of the enormities laid to his account. 

A form of defence, admitted even at the tribunals of ancient 
Rome, is the proving an alibi. An alibi is most satisfactorily 
made out when it is shown that the defendant was not even 
born at the date when the alleged crime was committed. It 
becomes then of importance to ascertain the date of the birth 
of the modern Goth, or as we will henceforth call him for 
brevity, M.G., calling his accuser A.R. The date is supplied by 
the accuser at the outset. “The modern Goths are the progeny 
of Pugin.” Thankful for this information, we will not stay to 
discuss the names bestowed upon that great man. M.G.’s birth, 
therefore, cannot well be fixed earlier than A.D. 1830. 

Up to 1830 then, the indictment would lead us to suppose 
the cross of the crucifix on every altar sprang from a knop, 
which knop was level with the cups of the candlesticks. Every 
tabernacle, in which the Blessed Sacrament was reserved, was 
not merely veiled externally, but canopied, the canopy being 
open in front, and like a tent, gathered in at the top round a 
small ornamental cross surmounting the dome. The tabernacle 
was made of gilded wood. The front of every altar was covered 
with a pallium, antependium, or frontal, stretched on a wooden 
frame. The colour of the antependium and of the canopy 
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varied according to the colour of the vestments used in the 
Mass of the day. Over every altar was erected a baldacchino, 
i.e., either a “cloth of estate,’ or a solid erection supported on 
four columns. 

Such was the arrangement, commanded by the law of the 
Catholic Church, and carried out in every church and chapel, as 
well in the rich cathedrals of Spain, Italy, and France, as in 
the poor, barn-like structures where Catholics worshipped within 
the three kingdoms. Everywhere canopies, antependiums, 
baldacchinos, till the advent of that man of sin, Augustus 
Welby Pugin, and his lawless progeny M.G., in 1830, swept 
all these things away. 

The alibi is proved as soon as the indictment is stated. 
These arrangements were neglected in hundreds of instances in 
every quarter of Christendom, years, and even centuries before 
M.G. was born. We doubt whether A.R. could show three 
Catholic chapels in England in which they were observed in 
1815. What the Gothic revival really did in England, was to 
give Catholics some idea of the glory and wealth, and also of 
the law and order, which it is desirable should be in God’s 
house. Within our experience, nowhere are ceremonies better 
observed, and ecclesiastical requirements better carried out, in 
modern England, than in those edifices which bear the stamp of 
M.G. A Gothic church, so far as we have observed, is generally 
a rubrical church. 

The fact is, that the points in dispute have nothing whatever 
to do with the style in which the church is built, Gothic or 
Roman, or Byzantine, or no style at all. We have before our 
eyes daily an altar which has no frontal, no canopy or veil to 
the tabernacle, no baldacchino, and where the figure on the 
crucifix rises just to the level of the cups of the candlesticks ; 
and yet, for style, it is an exquisitely correct Roman altar. 
There are scores of such altars, not Gothic, not complying with 
any of A.R.’s requirements. It is hard to hold M.G. responsible 
for them. They are not his work. 

A.R. would have done well to have left the word Goth 
altogether out of his indictment. His complaints have nothing 
whatever to do with “the battle of the styles.” There is what 
he describes as a ctborzum, covering the high altar in the new 
Gothic church of the English Martyrs at Cambridge. We see 
Gothic altars with canopy and frontal, and Roman altars in the 
condition that he describes as “stripped naked.” A.R.’s real 
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attack is on modern practices in churches, Gothic or Roman. A 
better title for him to have taken might have been, Modern 
Taste by an Antiquated Rubrician. 

A.R. will not deny that an altar-front exquisitely carved in 
good material looks better than one covered with an ante- 
pendium. Such covering suggests plainness, if not ugliness, 
underneath. Except in Lent, or at a Requiem Mass, it does 
not suggest something too glorious for our eyes to look upon. 
And the same of tabernacle canopies or veils. The spirit is not 
gladdened by the suggestion of “gilded wood.” Of course if 
things are ordered to be covered, covered they must be. But of 
commands we will speak by-and-bye. The present issue is of 
appearances—as A.R. scornfully puts it, “the appearance which 
the altar will present when looked at from the end of the 
church.” He writes as though he held it matter of small conse- 
quence that an altar should look bright and attract the people. 
He makes merry over the “ new gospel of the sweetly pretty ;” 
over the donors of altars, “commercial men of the middle class, 
or the well-left widows of successful tradesmen ”—would that 
there were more such, of the “commercial men” especially ; 
over “the stained glass eastern window, which has cost money,” 
and is presumably worth seeing. This is true Ancient Roman 
style ; it is Czesarism, but without the legions. Our great aim 
in England is to draw people to our churches. We cannot 
compel them to come in; we must sweetly win them. They 
have, alas, an “unholy preference of a sensually attractive 
Benediction to a low celebration of the Sacrifice of the Mass,” 
“an irrational preference,’ so A.R. calls it, “which will most 
certainly by-and-bye bear fruit in heresy.” This danger of 
heresy we fail to discover ; for unless a man has sound views 
about the Real Presence, and consequently of Holy Mass, which 
is the genesis of that Presence, he will not usually be a devout 
frequenter of Benediction. But we go to Mass of obligation, to 
Benediction of devotion. When we want a thing, we have 
Mass said for us. For Mass we have an intellectual preference ; 
at Benediction we have more sensible devotion. Being sensible, 
this devotion is also “irrational,” inasmuch as it resides in the 
Irrational part of our nature, the common abode of all the 
passions, It is thus “irrational,” though not unreasonable, or 
contrary to reason ; it is not “ unholy.” 

It scarcely aids A.R.’s contention that altars may be some- 
times carved out of “a soft stone, scarcely harder than a sound 
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soap,” or out of “a fluor-spar, which is ennobled with the name 
of alabaster, and which suggests the petrifaction of a Stilton 
cheese in fair condition for the table.” There are stone and 
alabaster altars which can well defy this witticism. But to judge 
from the vestments that one sometimes meets with, shabby 
altar frontals, become shabby, no one knows how, because no 
one remembers to replace them, would be frequent matter of 
offending in A.R.’s reformed churches. However, on either side 
we must apply the Aristotelian rule, that no species is to be 
judged from its depraved specimens. Let us cover the stone 
soap and the alabaster Stilton with a decayed antependium, and 
leave them out of the discussion. 

“The less solidly instructed,” A.R. remarks with much 
majesty, “are more caught by their senses than held by thcir 
intelligence.’ The proposition is undeniable. But it is too 
narrow. For “the less solidly instructed,’ we may substitute 
“the great majority of mankind.” Upon this undeniable 
statement, as it applics to the externals of religion, St. Thomas 
writes: “The human mind, in order to be united to God, needs 
to be led by the senses, as it were by the hand: because /he 
snvisible things of Him are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made ,;* and therefore in Divine worship it is 
necessary to use some corporal means, that by those means, as 
by signs, the mind of man may be prompted to spiritual acts, 
which unite it with God.”? Again, he writes on what strikes 
the car: it is equally true of what meets the eye: “Vocal 
praise is necessary to move man’s heart and raise it to God; 
and therefore all that can help to this purpose is properly 
employed in the Divine praises; and therefore it was a whole- 
some institution to bring in singing into the Divine praises, that 
the minds of the weak might be more stirred to devotion.” 
“The weak” are A.R.’s “less solidly instructed,’ the majority 
of mankind, the great bulk of Christians. There is not a more 
useful warning anywhere in Aristotle’s treatise on Rhetoric than 
pahor ot axpoatai—“ The audience are a poor lot.” Rhetoric, 
as distinguished from scientific teaching, is entirely based on 
this fact. Now all the external embellishments of religion are 
a species of rhetoric, pleading God’s cause, arguing God’s 
loveliness and attractiveness, before giddy, wavering, frivolous, 
worldly men and women. Churches are not decorated, altars 
are not carved, tabernacles are not enriched, and their beauty 

1 Romans i. 20, 7 2a, 2x. q. 81. art. 7. 3 Ibid. q. 91. art, 2. 
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laid open and displayed for saints, nor for theologians, nor for 
Ancient Romans, but for the woman of fashion, for the prying 
child, for the heavy-souled artisan. _ 

Not to be contentious, there are two points on which we are 
happy to agree with A.R., even in the matter of taste. The 
first is as regards the position of the crucifix on the altar. 
The first ornament of the altar is, or ever should be, a handsome, 
large crucifix, standing conspicuous among the candles. The 
people love to see it there. It preaches to them; and of all 
mere material things, it is dearest to their best affections. 
We condemn on the altar of sacrifice, as heartily as A.R., all 
“toy, or dwarf, or pocket crucifixes;” and should like to see 
them all given away at the church door to be hung up in 
bed-rooms. 

But when A.R. tells us of the lighted candles on the altar: 
“ The lights are there to do honour to the crucifix: they are not 
there on account of the Blessed Sacrament :” we call to mind 
that the candles are never lit except when the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is either brought out of the tabernacle or is presently to 
be on the altar, and feel apt to retain our old belief, that the 
lighted candles burn at times in honour of that same Mystery, 
to recognize which the sanctuary lamp burns perpetually. 

Secondly, we should be glad with A.R. to keep the mensa, 
or table of the altar, clear at all times of candlesticks and 
flowers. It is an obvious convenience during Mass; and at 
Benediction it is no hindrance to the beauty with which that 
rite should be graced. But when A.R. proceeds to babble, if 
not of green fields, like the dying Falstaff, yet of greenhouses, 
“the chapel being turned into a greenhouse,” “unauthorized 
banks of flowers, and greenery, and crockery,” “ meretricious 
flowers,” “the prostitution with flower-pots of an altar,” “turning 
the place into a flower-stand,” our mind flies to those other lines 
of Shakespeare: “There’s nothing good or bad but thinking 
makes it.” Who thinks of flower-stands, and greenhouses, and 
meretricious flower-pots, when he comes to visit the Blessed 
Sacrament at the Forty Hours or at the Sepulchre? Who but 
he who has come to criticize rather than to adore? Or, we may 
hope, he does not think in such terms, nor form such criticisms 
at the time of his adoration, but criticizes afterwards from 
memory, not unaided by imagination. 

A.R. thinks the rubrics confine us to flosculi in vascults,, 
which he translates, “small flowers in small vases ”"—dandelions. 
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in mugs, or, perhaps, metal flowers, which bloom: all the year 
round. But suppose we translate, “pretty flowers in pretty 
vases ;” pretty flowers, natural flowers, and no stint of them in: 
season. | 

On this matter of flowers, and his treatment of it, we 
would draw A.R.’s attention to a phrase of Jeremy Bentham’s, 
“ question-begging appellatives.” | 

` We come at last to A.R.’s main position. It is no longer 
an issue of taste, but of law and obligation. Altar-frontals, 
tabernacle-canopies, and baldacchinos, he will have it, are 
ordered by the Church; for any altar to stand without them 
is simple disobedience. He appeals to rubrics and printed 
directions. We appeal to modern practice and the connivance 
of ecclesiastical authority. There is probably no official person; 
having at his elbow a code of rules of any antiquity, who could 
not point to several which neither he nor his predecessors have 
ever attempted to carry out. The General Rubrics of the 
Missal prescribe that the altar be covered with a pallium, or 
frontal. They prescribe also that a third candle be lit before 
the Elevation at Mass. They prescribe that at Low Mass the 
assistants kneel all the time, except during the Gospel. These 
rubrics are neglected everywhere, in all manner of churches, 
opavTav, ppovovvtwv, Brerovtwy éemicKoTwv, to adopt an old 
climax. Bishops have eyes, Bishops are conscious, Bishops 
make visitations, and the thing remains undone. In Rome, in 
the diocese of the Sovereign Pontiff, under the eyes of the 
Cardinal Vicar, by no means all altar-fronts are covered with 
an antependium, and by no means all altars are surmounted by 
a baldacchino. 

The fact is, that under any government, civil or ecclesiastical, 
subjects would be vexed and stung to madness, if every for- 
gotten rule of law or rubric were brought out and enforced. It 
was one of the oppressions of the Stuarts to fine people for 
violation of forgotten laws. There is a law in England against 
the existence of the Society of Jesus, unrepealed and law still, 
the revival of which would be awkward for some of us. The 
tide and swirl of custom is everywhere fretting away existing 
positive enactments, altering their application and their applica- 
bility. The Church, like other legislators, submits to this action 
of custom. Or if ever she sees fit to insist on a lapsing, or 
revive a lapsed enactment, she acts through her Bishops. Till 
the Bishop puts out his hand to bind, clergy and people remain 
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in the liberty that time and usage has conferred upon them. 
We will be the first to submit to Ancient Roman, when he 
writes, Dez et Apostolicae Sedis gratia. 

One word more on altars, and we have done with A.R. He 
complains: “They are often too high for a short man, or too 
low for a tall man.” Exactly what we should expect an altar 
of medium height to be. The tall man finds it too low; the 
short man finds it, as he finds everything else, too high. This 
is perhaps a trifle. But the following admissions are important 
and delightful. “In days gone by, the Blessed Sacrament was 
not reserved in a tabernacle on the altar, but was either 
suspended over the altar, or placed in an aumbry, or sacrament- 
house. . . . Benediction is an outgrowth of solid devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament, which has in these latter days sprung 
into existence.” Therefore, until we return to the tradition of 
the dove over the altar, or of the separate sacrament-house ; or 
until the Vicar of Christ shall use his’ “full power to abolish 
Benediction off the face of the earth;” we may be allowed to 
hold that the altars of the middle ages are not models for us ; 
that what is now at once altar, where the Lamb is slain, and 
sacrament-house, where the King holds His Court, is not to be 
treated merely as an altar of sacrifice; that in point of fact, 
although not “of necessity,” the altar exists not only for “the 
Divine Sacrifice of the Mass,” but also for “the popular devo- 
tion which is known as Benediction,” and therefore is made both 
“as matter of fact,” and likewise as matter of lawfulness and 
advisability, “to subserve the latter function.” 


A Modern Achates. 


—@——. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Why look you sad ?— Shakespeare. 


THE Fitzgeralds remained at the Abbey most of the summer. 

Lord Gletherton, indeed, fulfilled his promise to look up 
Lady Vivian for Ascot, but with the exception of this and a 
brief visit to London, they were well content to stay quietly 
in the country until the usual autumn gaieties came to arouse 
them. Cora, meanwhile, was somewhat less childish than before, 
more studious, making the most of her time, Eveleen said, before 
the coming out which was so shortly to emancipate her. Lilias 
and Reginald had grown much more to each other since the 
illness which had so nearly parted them, but which had had in 
many ways such happy results. It had taught Lilias how much 
her brother was to her; it had steadied Reginald’s always 
careless nature, and had taught him the true value of the 
friendship he had slighted, of the counsels he had so lightly 
thrown away. 

Reginald had heard with satisfaction of Edmund’s accession 
to the Grange. Lilias had hardly seemed to notice it, and his 
name, heard so often at the Abbey, was rarely on her lips. He 
was too brilliant a man, had been too intimate a friend, for 
his progress to be left unnoticed, uncommented upon. Lord 
Gletherton owed too much to him, not to watch, with vivid 
interest, each new step in his career; but Lilias, owing him 
much also, gave no sign. She had met him in London, but 
briefly, and in a crowd; she had given him warm thanks—a 
little shy, perhaps—for his devotion to her brother; he had 
been asked more than once to the Abbey; pressed hotly by 
Lord Gletherton to come, but he had not done so. His time 
was very precious just now; the few hours he could snatch from 
Parliamentary duties being necessarily given to Harriet. He 
worked too hard, some people said, who wondered sometimes 
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why he did so. Was it for duty’s sake alone? or would he win 
himself a name? or was he striving to forget the past ?—that 
“something” in the past (or present) which made that grave 
look linger on his face, the instant that the speech was ended ; 
the triumph won; the effort made. He was not strong enough 
to do all this, those said who watched him closely. He never 
had been strong, his sisters told each other, since he came back 
in the spring. No, he had not caught the fever, certainly ; but 
the long watching, the keen anxiety, had taken so much out of 
him. He looked so worn, so fired, and coughed also when the 
wind was in the cast, or when he was more over-worked than 
usual. And he was so weary when he came back to the Grange, 
as he did sometimes on Saturdays, for a few days’ rest. He 
had done his part bravely in the Session, admired alike by 
friends and foes, who flocked to hear him when he rose, and 
never stirred, or cheered even, until he finished. Certainly, life 
was brightening at last for him ; success lay ready to his hand ; 
there was little cause for those grave moods of his, and Catherine 
told him so—too frequently. 

It was a hot, close, thundery day. Rain was falling. The 
sisters were together in the old oak-panelled room, which 
always looked a little dark and gloomy. The same old furniture 
as in old Isaac’s time; but a few fresh flowers about the place, 
which Harriet’s tasteful hand had placed there. The windows 
were thrown open, but the air seemed heavy, and a drowsy 
feeling lingered over everything. 

Edmund, wearied with the heat, and with a somewhat 
lengthy ride, to visit some outlying farms, leaned back in an 
arm-chair, his arms folded, his dark hazel eyes fixed thought- 
fully upon the far distance. There was a little sadness upon 
his brow, upon his proud, sensitive mouth, which his sisters did 
not like to see there. It fretted Catherine sometimes: she did 
not understand it. 

She was writing letters now, not heeding him. Harriet was 
busy also, arranging and packing up some wedding-presents to 
decorate her distant home. The pretty, tasteful dric-a-brac 
looked strange and out of place in this old-world, gloomy- 
looking room. There were some water-colour drawings also, 
of Everton and its neighbourhood, and over these she lingered 
pensively, loth, so it seemed, to put them from her. After all, 
her happiest moments had been spent there, and though long 
years had passed, she loved it still. They were not works of 
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‘art, the most of them, but they told their own tale, and thus 
were dear to her. They were still dearer to Edmund. Perhaps 
the recollection of his beautiful old home, which his own hand - 
had signed away, had made his face so grave to-day. Catherine 
did not think of this; she only. noticed his abstraction; and 
when at last a half-sigh escaped him as the last drawing was. 
returned to the portfolio, she looked up almost sharply. There 
was certainly something in his nature which exasperated her.. 
She wanted him to take life easily, and he could not. 

“Edmund, you are growing morbidly melancholy,” she said. 
presently. “It is very bad for you to mope like this, besides 
being sentimental and unnecessary. I have said so from the 
very first. Women are supposed to have weak nerves and 
‘give way’ sometimes; but for a man to be always ‘down’ and 
‘low’ when nobody sees a reason for it, gives me a very poor 
idea of the masculine character. The stronger sex! To my 
mind it is the women, not the men, who know best how to 
‘bear. ” 

Edmund smiled a little as he looked up from his reverie. 
“I am afraid I have been a most unsociable companion. Do 
forgive me, my dear sister, and tell me what you would have 
me do.” 

“I would have you bestir yourself a little,” she retorted ; 
“walk, ride, read, write—do anything to rouse yourself. I can’t 
think how you are to get strong again, if you mope and dream 
away your time like this.” 

“T have ridden to the Pines and back—a long, hot, dusty 
ride it was—and Wilkinson was dry and prosy; the terms 
unreasonable, and the tenant aggrieved; so much to do on 
every side ; not one farm-house in proper repair, but each one 
seeming more dilapidated. In truth, I do not know where to 
begin, or how. There is work enough cut out for years to come. 
I will not waste my time, I promise you,” he added, more 
lightly. 

“I don’t want it to be all work ; yet holidays seem waste of 
time. Thcy tend only to distract the mind and unfit it for 
intellectual pursuits. I own that it distresses me to see you 
thus unoccupied, doing nothing ; the more so that you are not 
really ill, and will end by making yourself so. There is plenty. 
to be done, as you have said, and plenty also to take interest in. 
You came here for relaxation, did you not? What better thari 
Out-of-doors pursuits for that? Or ask Lord Gletherton to 
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spend a day or two; or Mr. Bertram, better still. Do anything 
you like—I am quite willing; but do not mope and fret for 
what is past.” 

There was good sense in Catherine’s words, if little sympathy, 
and Edmund felt it so. He knew well that to be morbid was 
his tendency—the outcome, may be, of a lonely life, with few 
real friends and ever-recurring disappointments. The little visit 
he had contrived to pay his sisters had been productive of more 
fatigue than pleasure. Even the fair inheritance so lately come 
to him had just now little charm; so many cares, so much 
responsibility, had come with it; so much of real hard work to 
do, before the long neglect could be repaired; and yet how 
gladly he would have worked and striven, if Lilias had but 
answered differently. , 

“I will ask Gletherton to come here rather later. At present 
there is no time to do so. I must return to town in the begin- 
ning of the week. There is a debate of some importance on 
Tuesday: Gletherton will come up for that himself, I think.” 

“He has been little in London this summer. I suppose he 
is all right again by this time?” 

“I trust so; though he still looked thin and pale when we 
met him in the park.” 

“What a mere boy he looks—and is. I have not yet 
forgiven.him his thoughtlessness in letting you half kill yourself 
with nursing him.” 

“That is nonsense. I shall be right again when the weather 
is less oppressive.” 

_ “And later you will say: When the weather becomes less 
cold. I am not satisfied about you, Edmund. You look 
delicate, and you cough. I hear you when I do not seem to 
heed.” 

“My cough is nothing ; just a slight legacy from last year.” 

“Which you should have parted with abroad. With proper 
care, you would have done so. However, we will hope that it is 
nothing, as you say; but only—do not make it worse.” 

He did not reply, and Harriet broke the silence by an 
allusion to some scientific articles in a magazine which had been 
recently sent to them. She had been reading them with the 
interest of one to whom new books were scarce; but the last 
one had perplexed her, and she timidly submitted her difficulties 
to her brother. He smoothed them away with ready kindness, 
but rallied her on the abstruseness of her studies. 
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“It is an age of intellectual progress, Edmund,” said 
Catherine, in her stead. “I am glad that, unlike most girls, 
Harriet’s literature is sensible and wholesome.” 

“Yet you must not be too wise, dear,” said Edmund, quietly. 
“It was the fresh, untutored school-girl whom Oswald loved— 
and looks to find again. These studies are too dcep for a little 
thing like you.” 

“There speaks the man,” said Catherine, breaking in; 
“ready to sympathize with women’s follies rather than with 
their efforts at self-culture. Gardez le menage et les enfants, 
is it? Yet to be learned is the fashion of the day. Lady Lilias 
Fitzgerald, if fame speaks rightly, has rather the reputation of a 
blue.” 

Edmund flushed a little, but his sister did not notice it. She 
had long forgotten, or put aside as meaningless, those words of 
Mr. Bertram, spoken two short summers ago. Nothing had 
come then from his prophecy ; nothing would probably come of 
it now. She did not even know that Edmund’s dreams, that 
Edmund’s hopes, had ever centred in the fair, proud woman 
whose rank and pride of nature seemed alike to lift her above 
his reach. Neither could she guess anything from tone or 
words as he answered very quietly: “Lady Lilias is clever and 
well-read. I do not think that she aspires to more.” 

“I have no doubt that she is very charming! It is a wonder 
that she is still ‘on her preferment,’ courted and flattered as she 
has been all her life.” 

Edmund did not answer, and Catherine, putting back some 
books into the shelves, went on talking on the same theme, but 
without any definite purpose. 

“Lady Lilias is the prettiest girl I know, and the most 
aristocratic. It is a great pity that she is so proud and stately, 
she frightens people who would otherwise admire her. You do 
admire her, do you not, Edmund? 


“ Cold, and clear-cut face,” 
as Tennyson says. How does he go on?” 
“ Perfectly beautiful : let it be granted her: where’s the fault?” 
said Harriet, softly. “Like Tennyson, I do not see one.” 

“Nor Mr. Manley either,” returned Catherine, bending over 
her books, and scarcely noticing that Edmund had not spoken. 
“Will he win her, do you think? I hear that it is not im- 
probable.” 
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“Who says so?” It was Edmund who spoke now, and 
almost sharply. 

Catherine, laying down the baok she held, fricd to him a 
“curious glance. Had she then mistaken his indifference? Was 
-this the cloud that overshadowed him? the meaning of. the 
-thought she could not fathom? But his gaze was turned away : 
she could not read it. 2 

= “They all say it,” she said, after a moment’s pause; “ but 
what they all say is not necessarily true. He goes so often to 
the Abbey, as you know; stays there at times for weeks 
together ; is cavaliere servente at their parties—and so the world 
-links them together. I hope it is not true,” she added presently. 
“ Proud as she is, she deserves a better fate,” and again glancing 
towards him, perhaps expecting a comment or reply, she 
gathered up the few remaining volumes, and swept out of the 
room. | 

Harriet rose at once and went to her brother. “She does 
not mean to be unkind, Edmund. She does not understand 
-us—that is all,” she said, softly. “Put on your hat, and come 


into the garden. The storm is over. The cool air will do you — 


good.” | 
. Edmund consented readily, and they went out on the 
terrace. 

The air was cool and pleasant, fanning his hot temples and 
-weary brow. The flowers, wet with the freshly fallen rain, were 
brighter in their sweet summer brightness than before: and 
-the birds were singing in a new key-note of hope and gladness. 
-The bees were humming through the air, encumbered with their 
honeyed spoil; the swallows kissed the long grass, as they 
-skimmed along its surface; and the wet window-sills glinted 
back the last flickering rays of the sun, as he disappeared 
behind a bank of clouds. Everything was beautifully still: the 
lowing of the kine, as they trod, step by step, the gold-strewn 
pastures, sounded dreamily peaceful, whilst the bells slung 
round their necks, in foreign fashion, rang with a soothing and 
harmonious clang; whilst the birds twittered and fluttered in 
the bushes, as Edmund and his sister passed by, silent in their 
sympathy with each other. But they could not be for ever 
‘silent—they who had so brief a time together: between whose 
joys and sorrows the wide ocean might roll for years. She had 
-hopes and ‘sunny dreams to tell him—that would link their 
future thoughts together: she had many an eager question of 
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the strange, distant land in which her lot was cast, but which 
her husband’s love would bless to her; and she had questions, 
also, which she dared not clothe in words, but which her tender 
smile and dewy eyes revealed to him—of Azs hopes, Ars dreams, 
-Aïs future: and he told her in return of Lilias. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


How should I know I should love thee to-day 

Whom that day I held not dear? 

How should I know I should love thee away, 
l When I did not love thee anear ?—/ean Jugelow. 
IN the beginning of August, Harriet Charlton was married ; 
and two or three weeks later, left for India with her husband. 
During his brief stay in England, Oswald had naturally seen 
much of Edmund, and the old grievance being now set aside 
and forgotten, a warm friendship had arisen between them, 
which would never again falter or change. 

Immediately after the wedding, Edmund went back to 
London, for the wind-up of the Session, returning to the Grange 
to receive the bride after her brief trip to Cornwall, and having 
finally escorted the young couple on board the steamer, was 
glad to accept an invitation to Cannington. Catherine accom- 
panied him. 

The occasion was an exceptional one: a féte given to 
welcome home the last married daughter, Mrs. Melville, who, 
for the last eighteen months, more or less, had been touring 
abroad, “just,” as her step-mother plaintively remarked, “as if 
she had forgotten us altogether.” Lilias had been heard to 
declare that, what with her marriage first and her absence 
afterwards, she might be almost considered beyond forgiveness : 
but she inconsistently consented to be present at an entertain- 
ment, the sole object and origin of which was ta do honour to 
the truant’s return. 

Tableaux vivants were to be given one evening, and after 
considerable difficulty, the Clare Abbey party were persuaded 
-to stay in the house, instead of merely driving backwards and 
forwards, as had been at first proposed. Mrs. Fitzgerald, had 
her own tastes only been consulted, would probably have rejoiced 
‘in the change of plan. “So much less trouble, you know, 
Reggie!” she said, when Lady Seaham’s letter came, but 
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Lilias, to her mother’s surprise, demurred, and Lord Gletherton, 
with characteristic indolence, declined to interfere. 

He had mentioned incidentally that Edmund would be 
staying there. It remained with Lilias to say if she would 
meet him—a different meeting as it must necessarily be to their 
brief intercourse in town, and, possibly, painful to both her 
and him. 

“Let her do as she pleases, mother,” he said at last, when 
Mrs. Fitzgerald seemed inclined to press the matter. “We do 
not know how it would answer. It may be that he has forgotten 
the past. It may be that he will try again. Between ourselves, 
I think he will not. He is proud and sensitive, no less than she 
is, and though Lilias herself is somewhat tamer, he will hardly 
seek again in his altered circumstances what in his poverty she 
would not give him.” 

“He has not much mow. He is no real match for Lilias.” 

“He was always a sufficient match for her—a good old 
name, a personal standing far beyond the most of us—no 
woman could want more.” 

“Lilias did want more,” said Mrs. Fitzgerald, shrugging her 
shoulders with an uncomfortable fecling that she herself would 
have done so too. “Love in a cottage has not many charms 
for her.” 

“There is no question of that now.” 

“ But you think he will not ask again ?” 

“ Not without decided encouragement.” 

“Which Lilias will not give.” 

“The more’s the pity.” 

“Well, Reggie, manage it your own way.” 

“Let Lilias manage it in hers.” 

And Lilias said that she would go. 

She knew well what the others were thinking, and she hated 
herself for sharing in their thoughts, for the anxious question 
which would rise within her, when she pictured that meeting. 
It was the first time that she would really see him, in his new 
position as Master of the Grange. When she had first met him 
after his uncle’s death, the change in his prospects had been 
forgotten in the warm gratitude which she felt towards him for 
his recent tendance of her brother in his illness. Since then, 
they had rarely met, and for a brief space only, when little save 
the merest courtesies could be exchanged. She had heard of 
him at Charlton, welcomed and valued by all around him, his 
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name, his praise on every tongue: and the thought would occur, 
perhaps unwillingly, was she forgotten? Sometimes she hoped, 
or thought she hoped, it was so. Her own feelings were, at this 
time, inscrutable. She was angry with herself, and sorry for 
herself at the same time. She regretted the past, though she 
told herself she did not: and yet she shrank half shyly, and 
half proudly, at the thought that that which she had once put 
from her, might be proffered again for her acceptance. 

What the world would think was still her snare. To her 
proud spirit the breach between them seemed suddenly widened 
by his new prosperity. She had refused his poverty to accept 
his riches! Thus would the world judge—in appearance, not 
unjustly. And yet, in her own heart, she knew well that it was 
not so. 

His first wooing had taken her by surprise. She had not 
weighed or even realized the love she cast away, and seeing his 
life, and pitying his loneliness, she had learnt since to regret 
what she had done—to love him for his own sake, before the 
gilded bauble she had once craved, was his to offer. 

Now, when he could offer her a fair home, and a position 
not unworthy of her, these very gifts at his disposal seemed 
a barricr between them, even though both wished to recall the 
past. Perhaps after all he did not wish it. Perhaps the love 
that had been met so scornfully was already dead. Perhaps 
the look, the tones that she had dwelt upon, were but creations 
of her fancy. Perhaps even now his heart sought other love, 
and the old fealty she had held so lightly, was given to another. 

Even Reginald’s indifference, his indolence in the matter, 
had somcthing strange about it. Did he think or know that 
his friend’s allegiance had passed from her keeping? Did he 
fear perhaps “er feelings in the matter instead of zs? The 
crimson rushed to the girl’s fair brow, as this thought came to 
her; but from that moment her path was plain. At whatever 
cost to herself or others, she would know the truth. “I will 
meet him again and judge of him myself: I will see if his 
new fortunes have indeed changed him: and if it be so, I will 
still show him, that—for Reginald’s sake—we can be friends.” 

Thinking thus, she said that she would go: but when 
the letter was written and sent, a new feeling of shyness was 
upon her; and when the day came for their visit, the punctual 
Lilias was for once unpunctual, and arriving later than they 
expected, they were at once conducted to their rooms, with only 
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a flurried greeting from their hostess, and without meeting any 
of their fellow-guests. 

“I am sure we shall never be in time for dinner,” said 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, as she sank into an easy chair, with as much 
nonchalance and indolence as if she had had the whole afternoon 
at her disposal. 

Nor was Lilias either much inclined to hurry. Seldom. 
indeed had she been so silent and preoccupied. She scarcely 
glanced at her mirror at all, resigning herself passively to 
the attendance of her maid, whose questions mostly passed 
- unheeded. Yet somehow she looked lovelier even than usual; 
her rich brown hair more silken in its soft luxuriance ; the fair 
white throat more proudly arched ; the colouring of cheek and 
lip more brilliant, as her thoughts wandered further and faster 
away. A sense of a near meeting was upon her, and she now 
shrank from it, now yearned for it; then wondered at herself 
for caring, when, probably, že did not care. 

Cora, who was to make her début that evening, presently 
came in to be admired—a shimmering cloud of beaded tulle, 
with marguerites in her golden hair. “O Lily, you do look so 
pretty,” she said, her own dress quite forgotten. 

. Lilias roused herself and laughed. “So do you also, dear,” 
and then, for the first time raising her cyes to the great pier- 
glass opposite, she beheld herself in all her peerless beauty. 

Gletherton was indeed happy in its Queen, and yet her 
loveliness gave little pleasure to her: her heart was too full 
of other thoughts, and with a half sigh, she looked away again, 
and drawing Cora to her, began to re-arrange the pretty wreath, 
while Cora rattled on gaily as of wont, and scarcely noticed that 
her cousin looked so grave. : 

On reaching the drawing-room some minutes later, Lilias 
found herself in the midst of a gay circle principally engaged 
in congratulating Mrs. Melville, who, in bridal lace and satin, 
presented a great contrast to her staid, thoughtful husband. 
Her manner was as usual bright, almost to frivolity, but she 
met Lilias with such unaffected cordiality, such pleasure at 
again meeting her, that it required nothing further to ensure 
forgiveness, for having, as she herself would have put it, “secured 
her own happiness in her own way.” Indeed, Lilias was 
beginning to think that her friend after all had been wiser 
than herself. She was listening with awakened interest to 
Adelaide’s merry talk when Mr. Charlton entered the room, 


” 
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and, after exchanging a few words with Mrs. Fitzgerald and 
Reginald, advanced to greet her with the frank cordiality of 
an old acquaintance. A quiet hand-clasp, and a quiet greeting 
—that was all, and then he turned to speak to Cora and con- 
gratulated her on her début. It seemed to Lilias a little 
disappointing, a waste of sentiment—at least of preparation: 
and there was some soreness in her heart as she turned away, 
and obeying the gesture of her hostess sat down beside her on 
the sofa. 

“Dear Lilias, I have scarcely spoken to you,” said Lady 
Seaham. “It is so good of your mother to have come. I hope 
she will not find it too fatiguing. How well Lord Gletherton 
is looking—quite wonderfully well I think, considering. You 
know Miss Charlton, Lilias, do you not?” she added, after a 
little pause. 

Lilias had turned her glance with sudden interest upon the 
tall and graceful woman who now approached them—her ivory 
skin and raven locks set off to full advantage by the black lace 
dress and the crimson roses in her hair; but with features 
stern and determined beyond her years. So that was Catherine 
Charlton—Edmund’s sister? Lilias withdrew her gaze, a little 
chilled, perhaps a little disappointed also. 

“A handsome woman,” continued Lady Seaham, as Lilias 
did not at once speak, “ but cold, my dear, a little cold.” 

“I met her long ago, in London; she was not cold then.” 

“That must have been before their loss of fortune. You 
can’t remember it surely, Lilias?—you must have been a 
child.” 

“I am five-and-twenty,” returned Lilias, smiling. “Oh, yes, 
I recollect it well. I was at home for the holidays when the 
smash occurred, and used to hear my uncle talk of it, Aunt 
Julia also, sometimes. Miss Charlton was a girl herself, at that 
time, a favourite in society, so people said, so like her brother 
too, in many ways.” 

“She is that still; but the expression is different. Well, 
true it is, misfortune trains us differently, it moulds the one, 
it mars the other. Hers should have been a happy life, and 
his ” she glanced across to Mr. Charlton. “Well, God knows 
best, I do not think that we would have him different.—I think 
I must re-introduce you to Miss Charlton.” 

“Or shall I introduce myself?” And then as Catherine 
moved towards her, she rose, and holding out her hand, said 
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cordially: “I almost think you have forgotten me, it seems a 
long time since we met.” | 

And Catherine taking the proffered hand, and looking into 
the sweet fair face, felt compelled to reconsider her verdict of 
a few weeks since—the prettiest woman, surely, in the room, 
but zoz the haughtiest. 

When, after dinner, the ladies reassembled in the drawing- 
room, the projected tad/eaux were immediately brought under 
discussion. Lady Seaham had already made selection of some 
suitable subjects, aided in her choice by Mrs. Melville, and by 
her younger daughter, Mrs. Cameron. The parts, however, had 
yet to be distributed, and the younger ladies, at least, were full 
of interest, each hoping that some favourite rôle might be 
allotted her. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was indeed somewhat bored by the excite- 
ment, in which age and health forbade her to take part, and 
Lilias, young and strong and fond of novelty, had a weight 
upon her heart that evening which saddened and oppressed 
her, and made her mind absent and her interest less keen. 
Still, she took her place by Lady Seaham, and set herself to 
counsel and advise—the Queen of Gletherton, in this as in all 
else—the one to whom all looked for guidance. 

“We want your help, especially, Lilias,” said Lady Seaham. 
“The fairies gave you many gifts, you know, and these things 
will be playwork to you. Besides, you had some at the coming 
of age, a great success we thought.” 

“I think they were; but Reginald was the moving spirit, 
I only did what I was bid,” said Lilias, smiling. 

“Lord Gletherton will help us also: he has promised that. 
But now we want to choose the characters, the costumes must 
be thought of later.” 

“Will they be historical?” said Lilias, absently. 

“Yes, some of them: we must consider various tastes ; they 
should be such as every one can guess.” | 

“Or shall we tell them?” said Miss Clifton. “We had some 
charming ones some years since, at Oswaldston, my grand- 
father’s; and then, before the curtain rose, the subject was 
announced to us.” 

“It is certainly more simple,” answered Lady Seaham. 
There may be some of us not good at guessing.” 

“I’m sure I could not guess at all,” said Mrs. Cameron, in 
her soft, shy voice. 
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“Why, we shall know it all beforehand! However, let it be 
so, if you like. First point decided? now the second. Let us 
have two sets—historical and pictorial. Which shall come first ?” 

“Queen Esther before Ahasuerus,” said Miss Denison, a 
young lady with black eyes and hair, and rather a Jewish cast 
of countenance. 

“Yes, that is a good subject, and we have it here,’ as she 
drew a photograph from the portfolio. “I think you must 
yourself be Esther,” with a kind look at the eager face, and 
smiling at the glad assent. “I know two charming young 
attendants for you—Cora and Herbert Devereux—it’s a pity 
they are both so fair.” 

“And there are still two other actors wanting, whose parts 
are not so easy to arrange,” said Mrs. Melville, bending over the 
picture. “Well, I am willing to be one of them.” 

“And I the other,” said her step-mother, smiling. “ Yes, I 
must have a part as well as you.” 

“You! Lady Seaham?” How pleased and flattered they all 
were. 

“Yes, I. Pray, did you think I was too o/d?” she answered, 
quickly ; the smile becoming a laugh at their surprise. “Well, 
I enjoy a bit of fun as much as any of you; and which of you 
young ladies, I should like to know, would care to act the old 
attendant? For me, with the addition of a few wrinkles, I don’t 
believe you will know us apart.” And her pleasant face, lit up 
with smiles, belied her words, and made her look so young, that 
Mrs. Cameron kissed her gently, and said she would not look 
her part at all. 

“There are still the guards, whose armour will be difficult, 
unless we take those old suits in the hall,” said Mrs. Melville, 
when this point was settled. “ But one important personage is 
forgotten—King Ahasuerus himself.” 

“Oh, Henry will take that, he has already ordered his beard,” 
said Adelaide, saucily. Though the person to be féted, she was 
not going to be a mere spectator, but enjoyed the fun behind 
the scenes as much as any one. 

The second tableau was a very different one—a little group 
of three. 

“Come, Lilias, favour us with your approval; this is your 
part, you said you would have only one?” 

“Marie Antoinette’s farewell! I like it very much,” said 
Lilias, softly. 
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“And Cora must be Madame Royale. Well, I won’t flatter 
you by comment, but expect you to be grateful; now, Madame 
Elizabeth?” as she glanced questioningly round the circle. | 

“Let me?” said Mrs. Melville, quickly. 

Her step-mother laughed. 

“Dear Adelaide, we should laugh instead of cry! your merry 
round face, in such a scene of sorrow! No, we will find you 
something pretty, and meanwhile, Marguerite, my ‘douce pale 
Marguerite’ will suit it rarely.” 

So they went on—the pictures chosen, and the characters 
assigned—a merry, laughing, well-contented group, the laugh 
and jest and badinage sounding pleasantly as the gentlemen 
at last joined them. 

“Still hard at work?” said Sir Ralph, gaily. “You ladies 
will have all the fun beforehand. May we not see?” laying 
his hand upon the portfolio. “Well, I suppose it is a 
great secret, and we'll e’en bide our time—but, Gletherton,” as 
Reginald in turn approached, “they tell me you are a victim 
also,” 

“Our right hand, my dear father,” said Henry Seaham. 
“Why, he and Manley are to do it a//—the scenery, the 
grouping, the costumes of the men. I’m afraid we're putting 
too much on you ?” turning apologetically to Reginald. 

“By no means. It’s no end of fun. It is not a trouble, 
indeed, Sir Ralph! 1 hope I have not much to act, though ?” 

“If you depend upon the ladies’ mercy, none can say.” 

“But I act wretchedly, I do indeed. I say now, Seaham, 
just see that I am not down for much.” 

“Look out for yourself, my dear fellow, and don’t be too 
good-natured,” said Sir Ralph, and then a merry laugh again 
attracted their attention, and they looked towards the circle. The 
ladies were bending over a large print which Adelaide was 
spreading out upon the floor. The name Achilles reached them, 
then a silence ensued. One character was still unchosen, that 
of Hector, and to him Lilias called attention. Something was 
said, which neither of them caught, but Reginald saw a look 
upon his sister’s face, half pain, half protest. Then an eager 
gesture—a sudden drawing back—a silence, as Mr. Charlton 
joined the circle. He had heard his own name spoken. His 
presence caused a little pause. It had not been his hostess’s 
intention to ask /z% to act, but Cora’s thoughtless words had 
found supporters, and Lilias’s “Oh no,” was lost in the con- 
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tending voices. Yet Lady Seaham, as she met his glance and 
read the unspoken question in it, was silent for a moment, 
uncertain how to frame her request. 

Adelaide, however, had less scruple. “Mr. Charlton,” she 
said, turning round and facing him, “we want you very much 
to act with us.” 

A grave look came into his face—a little surprise. “I have 
not acted for many years,” he said. “I should not know how.” 

“You would not have to act at all, only to keep still.” 

“Well, that is easier,’ he said, smiling, but still it seemed 
a little reluctantly. “Have mercy! there are enough without.” 

“Just in one fadleau, only one,” persisted Adelaide. His 
quiet face, his clear-cut features, seemed to her, as to others, so 
suited to the part. 

“Don’t be bothered by them, Charlton,” said Sir Ralph, 
coming to the rescue. “It’s well enough for boys and girls. 
Our ‘Member’ has well earned a holiday.” 

“ Our ‘Member’ won’t be much obliged to you, papa, if you 
class him with the ‘Elders,’” said saucy Adelaide. “Miss 
Charlton, doesn’t he act? I’m sure he does.” 

“He used to do so,” said Catherine, rather coldly. She did 
not care much for these ¢ad/eaux, and had already declined 
a part inthem. The time had gone by, both for her and for 
her brother, in which they could have joined with zest in such 
amusements, and both shrank equally, though from different 
motives, from placing themselves in so conspicuous a position. 
But these considerations were beyond Adelaide’s ken. 

“And having done so once, he can’t refuse us. Only this 
one—you wil yield, won’t you?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” was the courteous answer; but 
unconsciously he glanced towards Lilias, and the grave look 
deepened in his face. 

“ Now that is charming of you,” said Adelaide, triumphantly. 
And Lady Seaham, too short-sighted to perceive what courtesy 
forbade him to avow, was glad only that her step-daughter was 
pleased. As for Lilias, she was flushed and silent, and took no 
part in the discussion ; while Reginald rejoiced openly in the 
acquisition of this new recruit. 

Edmund, meanwhile, turned appealingly to Lady Seaham. 
“T hope,” he said, “that after so unconditional a surrender, I 
shall be admitted at least to quarter. You will spare me a 
sentimental part.” 
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“We will indeed,” said Lady Seaham, benignly. “See, here 
are your instructions. Lord Gletherton is the new ‘ Achilles,’ 
and you are to personate the ‘ Prop of Troy.’” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
Look first upon this picture: then on that.—Hamilet. 


A LITTLE before ten o’clock the following evening, a numerous 
circle of guests assembled in the temporary theatre erected 
in the west wing. Many of the neighbours had been asked 
to supplement the house party, and amongst these was Eveleen 
Devereux, who drove over from the Cottage to undertake the 
interludes of music, but resisted all entreaties to stay the 
night. Her grandmother was not very well, she said, and she 
did not care to leave her; whilst the evenings were so warm, 
and there was such a glorious moon, that there could be no 
sort of hardship in a drive of seven miles. 

Lady Seaham consented but reluctantly, for Eveleen was 
a great favourite of hers, and, like many others, she fancied that 
she was over-grave, and that a little relaxation might be good 
for her. 

“We are taking great care of Cora,” she said, kindly, when 
the girl arrived. “I have put her next to Sybil in the west 
wing. They are such friends and will enjoy their chats 
together; and Charley Montague is just beneath—in case of 
accident, or thieves, you know.” 

Eveleen remembered the jesting words a little later. Just 
then, she had to think about her preludes, to give the last fond 
touch to Cora’s toilette, and wonder at the radiant loveliness 
which the happiness and excitement of the last few days had 
made more noticeable than ever. 

Presently the gong summoned them, and Eveleen hurried 
downstairs to find the theatre already crowded, expectation 
and impatience on the faces of the guests. Tiers of benches 
and long rows of chairs had been provided for their accommoda- 
tion, and Henry Seaham, the master of the ceremonies, had 
arranged seats also for the actors, where they could see 
without being seen, and have easy access to and from the stage. 
To a similarly arranged recess on the other side, where a piano 
had been placed, Eveleen was at once conducted by him. 
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Mrs. Fitzgerald, installed in the most comfortable arm-chair, 
was languidly interested and amused. She was anxious to 
see Lilias, and still more Reginald, in their respective rôles, 
although rather disappointed that Lilias,as Marie Antoinette, 
would be so little “set off” by her surroundings. A Court dress, 
ala Louis XVI., would have pleased her better, but “ Lilias 
never would study the becoming.” 

Reginald was also indulging in a private grievance. He 
was in fact, in no way satisfied with the progress of his romance. 
He had watched Edmund keenly, during the occasional brief 
moments when he and Lilias were together: and he had only 
seen, on Edmund’s part, a distant though chivalrous courtesy ; 
while Lilias had been shy almost to coldness, in her anxiety 
to seem indifferent. This was a phase, which, though not 
unnatural or unfrequent, the eager impulsive Earl could with 
difficulty comprehend. 

He felt his hands tied, as he told himself, moodily, and 
could not be expected to help those who would not help 
themselves. He would have liked to reassure his friend, by 
telling him how changed Lilias was—anything to remove that 
sad look from his face, which her presence only seemed to 
deepen; but he was uncertain how to set about it, and after 
all, what did he know? He would leave them to themselves, 
he had thought, a hundred times a day; but once a sudden 
mischief swayed him, and he strolled leisurely up to Edmund, 
with a sotto voce allusion to “moths and candles.” Then, as 
Edmund flushed a little, he had repented, but in his own 
fashion. “I beg your pardon, Charlton, I always put my foot 
in it! but you two are so different from the rest of us, it takes 
a life to understand you,” and conscious that he had not 
mended matters, he walked away without another word. Since 
then he had been silent on the subject; but a slight shadow 
was upon his brow, as he entered the green-room, and looked 
round upon the motley throng. 

For Lilias was there, dressed for her part, an uncrowned 
Queen, in mourning garments—but with no sign of tenderness 
or pathos on the fair, delicately-chiselled face. She was looking 
very beautiful, the hour’s excitement lending brightness to her 
eyes, lightness to her tones, carnation to her cheek. How could 
they tell that beneath the outward gaiety, there lay a secret 
haunting pain, that neither the flattery of others, nor her own 
resolution were sufficient to dispel. Queen and mistress, here 
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as everywhere, she seemed truly in her element, arranging and 
directing everything, with quiet graceful dignity, her empire 
unopposed, her wish paramount with all. Frederick Manley 
stood beside her, rendering the many trifling services which 
meant indeed so little, but from which Edmund felt himself 
debarred. But Lilias missed the attentions from the one, and 
felt vexed almost at receiving them from the other. Frederick’s 
homage had been more open lately, his flattery somewhat 
fulsome ; and she was beginning to tire of both. Still, she had 
flirted with him much that evening, and she now felt sorry that 
she had done so, and gave him only cold absent thanks in 
guerdon of his courtesy. He bit his lip as he turned away 
from her; a sudden hot anger mingling with his admiration ; 
and yet he could not but admire her, and, in his own way, 
worship her. Others could see this, at least. Could she be 
wholly unaware of it? 

“Manley,” said Lord Gletherton, coolly, “you are wanted 
behind the scenes; your own fadleau comes next, you know, 
after this all-important one, and the first gong has sounded. 
I will be my sister’s squire meanwhile. Your costume suits 
you admirably, my dear Lilias,” he added, half jestingly ; “allow 
me to congratulate you.” 

“Congratulations should come later, when my task is done,” 
she answered, somewhat impatiently. “I hope the spell will 
come upon me. I ought, I think, to be the ‘Queen of France,’ in 
all the worldliness that at first distinguished her, and not the 
heroine and martyr. I cannot wear that pathetic face, in a scene 
like this. I ought to be upon my knees weeping, instead of 
listening to laugh, and jest, and empty flattery.” Her voice took 
a sudden scorn, which surprised her brother. But the next 
moment, when Edmund approached, her mood changed and 
she turned towards him, gay and careless as of wont. 

“You are not ready?” she questioned, with surprise. “You 
will miss the tableaux.” 

“Not this one,” he said, quietly. “I need little preparation. 
Gletherton has still to don his armour, a task which few of us 
feel disposed to envy him.” 

“It will be at least a thorough transformation, which will 
not be the case with all of us,” said Lilias, absently. 

And Henry Seaham, who just joined them, broke in, 
laughingly : “Who are these two delinquents in dress coats? 
Charlton and Gletherton. Le temps marche mes amis” 
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“How long do you give us to prepare for execution?” said © 
Reginald, lazily. “You can’t expect us to wear armour for 
two mortal hours with the thermometer close on 90°.” 

“Just 67°,” was the dry answer. “Yours is a most 
important part, you know; it will never do to keep us waiting, 
nerves on the stretch, agony-point, &c. Those old suits were 
a capital idea, yours, wasn’t it?” to Mrs, Melville. “I can 
answer for it that our new Achilles——” 

“Will more than equal the original,” said Reginald, coolly. 
“T accept the compliment, the conclusion was foregone. You 
and I, Charlton, must make or mar the evening! Majesty goes 
for naught,” with a mocking bow to Lilias. “Heigh-ho! There 
goes the gong again.” 

And as he spoke, Lilias with a start turned away from him, 
and drawing Cora’s arm through hers, passed thoughtfully upon 
the stage. The music had already commenced. How beautiful 
it was. Lilias stopped suddenly to listen, and the bored 
expression left her face. “It was like an inspiration,” she said 
afterwards. 

The buzz of conversation died out among the audience; the 
actors in the green-room ceased their badinage, hushed into 
silence by the first pathetic notes. Very slowly and tenderly 
they came, soft at first, then, little by little, faster and more 
passionate, swelling gradually into distant thunder, or falling 
into soft harmonious murmurs, their exquisite pathos appealed 
irresistibly to the hearts of the listeners, until at length they 
ended, lingeringly, in a few wailing melancholy chords. 

Reginald, who had followed Lilias to arrange and criticize, 
returned to the green-room, his laughing eyes a little graver, a 
half-puzzled expression in his face. “She looks perfect,” he 
said, hurriedly, to Edmund ; “but so sad. Come on, you will 
be late.” 

Edmund made no answer, but followed silently. When he 
reached his place the curtain was rising, but for a moment he 
hardly dared to look. When at length his gaze fell on the fair 
proud face, which he loved so passionately, it rested spelled 
beneath the sudden change which had fallen upon it. What 
were her thoughts? what sorrow or what shadow had wakened 
in her eyes such yearning depths? had touched her features, 
pale as marble, with such tender pathos? That she was not 
thinking of the scene before her, that the hushed plaudits were 
unheard, unheeded, that her mind was engrossed in that most 
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tragic story (whose very presentment was moving some to tears), 
he felt intuitively. But was there not besides some sudden 
pain, some secret sorrow, that linked together in subtle 
sympathy the present and the past? A shadow of pain came 
upon Azs face as he read for the first time a sadness upon hers. 

Reginald, turning, met his glance, and marvelled at the 
emotion he discovered ; but he too was moved, a little, in his 
own way. “I never thought she would have looked like that,” he 
muttered to himself; and he drew a long breath when the 
curtain fell. 

When he went later behind the scenes, Lilias met him with 
gay greetings, every sign of pain or pathos fled away. 

Reginald answered her in her own tone. “You did it 
splendidly, and no mistake! The ‘spell’ came in the nick of 
time. I hope the Muse will be equally happy when my turn 
comes. Tell her so, please. I feel uncommonly, uncomfortably 
wooden, and cannot get my part into form. I wonder how 
Achilles fe/t when he saw Hector dead before him? ” 

“Uncommonly small,” suggested Henry Seaham. 

But Lilias answered without heeding: “You will know, 
perhaps, when the time comes. Forget yourself—and think of 
him. You have a horrid part,” she added, vehemently. “I can’t 
think why they ever gave it to you.” 

“I forgot that Hector was one of your heroes! His part 
will be well done, depend upon it.” i 

Lilias did not answer, and Mrs. Henry Seaham joining her, 
they went back to the theatre, where seats had been reserved 
for them. Neither had cared to undertake a second part. 
Reginald looked after them for a moment, and then hastened 
away to prepare for his. own żaġleau, and was presently joined 
by Edmund, who did not wish to efface by new impressions 
the feelings which had been inspired by Marie Antoinette’s 
farewell. 

But the music soon began again: a louder and more martial 
strain, sinking presently into softer cadences, growing ever 
sweeter and more plaintive—Woman asking mercy for the 
doomed—Esther pleading for her people. Then a pause, a 
‘moment’s hush, save for a few tremulous, uncertain notes, 
followed immediately by the full, rich chords of a hymn of 
thanksgiving, which filled the room with a burst of melody as 
the curtain rose. 

The subject represented was “Esther before Ahasuerus,” 
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the principal +é/e being taken by Miss Denison, who, with 
flowing dark hair and Jewish eyes, entirely realized her part. 
The other characters were equally well chosen: the dark, 
_ stately-looking monarch in gorgeous raiment; the slaves and 
courtiers, scarcely less richly clothed, contrasting with the 
languid grace of the central figure, white-robed, and pale with 
the supreme effort which duty had demanded of her; whilst 
every accessory of drapery or ornament had been carefully 
chosen to blend together into one harmonious whole. 

To some among the audience, the subject seemed better 
chosen even than the first; it could not have been better 
rendered ; but the pathos of the former scene had struck deep 
into their hearts, and the bright pageantry now placed before 
them, came with a distinct sensation of relief. 

The voices, which had died away to silence, awoke again to 
greet this new ¢ad/eau, and the murmur of applause was mingled 
with encomiums (which had seemed inadequate, if not unfitting, 
to the stronger emotions of the last scene), while remarks and 
even criticisms circled pleasantly and gaily. 

“Well done! Capital! What an Esther that girl made! 
really one had hardly realized how very handsome she is. And 
Ahasuerus—could that indeed be Henry Seaham?” and they 
turned to Marguerite to congratulate her on her husband’s 
success, and so on. 

Lilias had shown great interest in the ¢adleau, giving warm 
praise to the chief actors, discussing their merits with piquant 
brilliancy—with a gaiety which came strangely after her 
pathetic rendering of her own sorrowful ré/e. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
was languidly amused at her daughter's excitement, but Mrs. 
Seaham, who sat beside her, was less well satisfied. She drew 
Lilias’s hand in hers, with a wondering, somewhat anxious 
scrutiny. Which Lilias was the real one? This gay, butterfly 
creature, or the sad, thoughtful woman upon whose face they 
had gazed with dimmed eyes but a brief half-hour before ? 

“That is what a tableau ought to be,” said Adelaide, as the 
curtain fell. “Forgive me, Lily. My mind is frivolous. But 
great emotions are a mistake.” 

“You think so?” answered Lilias, rallyingly. “ Dear 
Adelaide, I grieve to have distressed you. I thought you 
liked to weep over a novel; why not also over a play?” 

“It makes my eyes red,’ answered Adelaide, good- 
humouredly, “and I have still sy penance to perform. You 
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looked your part to absolute perfection. Would that I could 
do mine as well. I shall not.” 

“Not with red eyes,” said Cora, saucily. “Oh, do be quick, 
and think of something nice—the very nicest thing you have to 
think of,’ she said, fervently. 

Adelaide laughed. “ My part is easy—just a nursery rhyme. 
A theme exactly fitted to amuse our friends and revel in with 
a clear conscience.” 

“And all the rest are made to order,’ added Lilias, “all, 
save one—and that—and that—I am so glad I have no part in 
it ” She broke off suddenly, and her smile, which had been 
rather forced, died away, as Edmund Charlton came up to 
them. He was muffled in a large military cloak to hide his 
costume. | 

Adelaide turned impulsively towards him. “Oh, what is 
it? No hitch, I trust? Has anything gone wrong behind the 
scenes ?” 

“ Nothing, except a slight alteration in the programme. The 
historic scenes come very near together. They want a little 
more variety.” 

“Fact and fiction—sunshine and shade—chequered as life! 
Change it, by all means,” said the queen of the revels, in the 
easy, friendly way which, like her step-mother, she always held 
towards him. “‘ Amy Robsart at the feet of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
then my scene, and ‘The Crown offered to Lady Jane.’ Oh, let 
us have the ‘May Queen’ after that, and, just peor the end, 
‘Rose Bradwardine.’” 

He thanked her, and, his errand done, was about to move 
away, but she recalled him. “Give us your verdict—so far,” 
she said, eagerly. “Was not the last scene, ‘Esther,’ a 
success ? ” 

He assented, as Lilias thought, a little absently, and 
Adelaide, noticing but not understanding, added: “I am sorry 
your own part is such a tragic one. We have been, I think, a 
little hard on you. I am not morbid in my tastes myself, you 
know, I never was, and never shall be. Now Lady Lilias likes 
pathetic scenes, and acts them to the life.” 

“That is because she realizes them so well,’ and for one 
moment he bent his eyes upon those half-averted ones, with a 
tender, sympathetic reverence, which was not lost upon his 
hostess, who, her part performed, that instant joined them. 

Lilias raised her eyes and her words came impulsively. “I 
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felt like Marie Antoinette,” she said. “And now it almost 
seems a profanation.” 
- “Of what?” asked Lady Seaham, as she paused. 

“Of bravely endured sorrow—in itself a sanctity.” 

“Of sorrow crowned by resignation, and thus still holier. It 
has not been profaned to-night.” 

The words were spoken very gently, and then Edmund 
turned away. 

“He is right,’.said Lady Seaham. “You felt your part.” 

And then again amid more music the curtain rose. 

And so the evening went on, and one group after another 
was placed in turn before the well-pleased audience; each 
heralded by Eveleen’s music. The finale, however, was the 
chief piece of the night. Except Lilias, all the best actors 
were engaged in it, and it was therefore the scene to which all 
especially looked forward. The classical subject recommended 
it to the gentlemen, who had not, as Lord Gletherton said, “to 
rub up their history, to see with whom they were meant to 
sympathize,” while the ladies were anxious to see Mrs. Cameron 
as Briseis. 

“Such a shy, shrinking child she was; afraid of her own 
shadow,” said Lady Seaham to Lilias. “I never thought that 
she would act to-night, but Adelaide has her way with all of us. 
I hope she won't break down,” she added, nervously. “ After 
all, she has only to stand still. Dear girl! she looks very sweet 
and stately,” she breathed, softly, as the curtain rose, and her 
motherly gaze turned first upon her step-daughter. 

Fair she stood and stately in her white robes and flowing 
veil, the one woman's form among the group of mail-clad men ; 
whilst Priam, forgetful of his sovereign rank, remembering only 
his affection for his son, lay prostrate before that son’s destroyer, 
with clasped hands and rent garments, seeking the one pathetic 
boon that could still be granted. And Achilles? His hand- 
some face and his almost boyish frame had borrowed something 
of the grave dignity that beseemed his part. His blue eyes had 
a sternness not their own, but his lips and brow wore a grave 
compassion that savoured almost of regret. Regret for the 
greatest yet the saddest of his victories; as some thought, for 
the harsh vindictive hate with which those Jaurels had been 
seared. 

Well acted, certainly well acted; yet the chief interest of 
the scene lay elsewhere ; for whether through woman’s natural 
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sympathy for the unfortunate, or from the memory of boyhood’s l 


pitying predilection, every eye rested instinctively on the 
inanimate form of Hector, lying death-like and prone on the 
threshold of the tent. The light, dim as a summer evening, 
had been carefully arranged. The moonlight streamed upon the 
pale, proud face, so grand in its repose; a mingled sadness and 
triumphant manliness seemed written upon his brow, stamped 
upon every feature of his face; until the vivid reality became 
almost as a pain to one at least who gazed upon it. 

When the curtain fell there was still silence; and then a 
little hushed applause, quiet, but continuous. At its bidding 
the curtain rose again, giving one glimpse more; and then it 
again fell, and, one by one, voices broke through the general 
-hush, and a little rustle and movement supervened, as the guests 
rose to leave the theatre, a low buzz of pleased congratulation 
meanwhile greeting such of the actors as were disposed to come 
forward to receive it. 

Lilias rose slowly, a tired look upon her face, which seemed 
both grave and pale. 

“You are tired out, Lady Lilias; you have worked too 
hard,” said Frederick Manley, as he picked up her gloves and 
fan, and drew aside the chairs to let her pass. “ And the actors 
acted too well.” 

“Is that possible?” said Lilias, absently. “Choosing such 
themes, perhaps mistakenly, should they not try at least to do 
their best ?” 

“Query? Should we laugh or weep? Which do we come 
for?” 

“To do both,” she answered, gravely, as Edmund’s words— 
his warm appreciation, recurred to her. “To realize what others 
feel—sorrow or joy: to picture to ourselves the great men we 
have read of—the great deeds which we have admired.” 

“I prefer to go through the world laughing,” he said, drily. 
“The Jiad is out of date: there may have been men of that 
stamp once. There are none now.” 

“Do you think so?” with a little disdain. “For me, I love 
to think there are such still, although the world knows little of 
them.” 

“The world knows nothing of its greatest men,” he quoted, 
cynically. “To my belief there are few great men to know.” 

She looked up, half-hesitating, but his mocking tone changed, 
as he met her eyes, bright even now with tears. 
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“I crave pardon,” he said, awkwardly. “You have, I see, 
illusions still. You may even have an ideal. I have none.” 
Then, as a look came on her face, half pity, half surprise, he 
went on hurriedly, with more feeling than before. “You pity 
me? It were worth while to lose all to gain your pity, Lady 
Lilias ; but in this case I do not need it; for he who has no 
illusions in his soul, has at least no disappointments.” 

“I would rather risk the disappointment,” answered Lilias, 
and then a hand was laid upon her arm;; a little, clinging hand, 
and she turned lovingly to Cora. “ Dear child, have you enjoyed 
yourself?” she said, but Cora, unstrung by the strange pathos of 
the last scene, burst suddenly into tears. 

“Poor little girl! she has overdone it. It has been too much 
excitement,” said kind Lady Seaham, as she assisted Lilias to 
soothe her. “Your mother is tired too, but liked it all. Your 
brother acted well.” 

Frederick Manley, feeling himself in the way, had already 
passed behind the scenes, and entered the green-room. Reginald 
had sunk indolently into a chair, declaring himself utterly 
exhausted, yet declaiming with much vigour against the weight 
of his armour, and the exertion of looking grave for five 
minutes together. Briseis was submitting passively to the 
congratulations of her friends, and Edmund, in his ordinary 
dress, was entirely himself. 

“Are we to have tea in our costumes?” said Lady Seaham, 
joining them. “We look an odd mixture.” 

But Adelaide replied that it was all the better fun. 


Reviews. 


omega 


I.—FIRST COMMUNION.! 


WE all know that no event in the life of a Catholic child is so 
important as its First Communion. The Holy Eucharist being 
the means appointed by Divine Wisdom to supply whatever 
is needed for our sanctification in all circumstances of our career 
on earth, nothing is more essential than that we should under- 
stand from the beginning both what It is in Itself, and what 
we on our part have to do that we may gather from It the 
proper fruit. At the same time, those who have practical 
experience must be equally conscious of the difficulties with 
which the task of instruction is beset, how hard it is to present 
to the immature minds of children such a view of the most 
wonderful of mysteries as shall, not only for the moment 
impress them, but stamp on their souls a lasting appreciation 
of the marvellous gift which it is their privilege to possess. 
Nothing could better summarize the scope and character of 
the book before us than the words of St. Paul which the author 
has prefixed. “When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child,” and never for a 
moment does he forget to whom it is that instruction is to be 
imparted. The plan is large and broad, covering all the ground 
with which an adult should be familiar—the needs of the soul 
which the Blessed Sacrament is designed to supply—the types 
in which God prefigured Its nature and efficacy—the Life and 
Death of our Lord which It summarizes and applies—the part 
assigned to ourselves in connection with It. On all these points 
ample instruction is given, sound and definite in character, yet 
always in such a manner as to be understanded of children, 
and attractive to them. At the same time there is nothing 
childish, and we are much mistaken if, like other well-written 
children’s books, this do not prove even more fascinating to 
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their elders, and if in those who use it for the instruction of 
others there remain not an abiding memory of what they have 
gained from it themselves. 

Such a judgment can be justified only by giving samples, 
which we select very much at hazard. We may begin with 
this summary of the lessons to be gathered from the figures and 
predictions of the Old Testament. 


When we see a very magnificent preparation made for the reception 
of a sovereign, we feel sure he must be great and powerful. We get 
interested in him, and try to learn something about him. What, then, 
are we to think of that King of kings for Whose coming God Himself 
made a preparation of four thousand years? In all possible ways God 
prepared for Him. All that He did in the world was a preparation for 
Him. The choice of a special nation was on His account. The 
privileges granted to it, and His singular protection over it, were all for 
His sake. The types of Him from the beginning, Adam, Abel, and 
Melchisedech, Isaac and Joseph, Josue and Jonas, the Paschal Lamb, 
the Manna, the Brazen Serpent, the Food of Elias—all were part of 
this magnificent preparation. The Prophets were sent to prepare His 
way by describing Him so precisely that men might be easily able to 
know Him at His coming. 


In contrast to this, the actual circumstances of His advent at 
Bethlehem suggest the following reflections. 


And why did He come like this? Why did God the Father make 
such a preparation as this for His only and well-beloved Son? It 
might have been so different. Our Lord might have turned Herod out 
of his palace and gone there. Or He might have made Himself known 
to holy Simeon and Anna, who were waiting for Him and would have 
been so glad to take Him in and give Him their very best. But He 
did not want the best; He wanted the worst. Why? We must try to 
understand why. . . . He had to teach us our Catechism from the very 
beginning, and to teach us by His own example. 


As an instance of dogmatic teaching we may take this 
commentary on our Lord’s treatment of those disciples who 
went away and walked no more with Him on account of the 
difficulties raised by His words on the subject of the Sacrament 
He intended to institute. 


Now just think. He saw them going away. He knew it was 
because of the sense in which they had taken His words. If they 
had mistaken His meaning, would He not have called them back and 
explained ; have set their minds right; told them He was only speak- 
ing figuratively; and so have kept as disciples those dear souls He 
was going to lose? Most surely He would have done so. But He did 
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nothing of the kind, for there was nothing to explain. He could not 
speak more plainly. They would not believe. He must let them go. 

Look at the Twelve standing round Him, silent, thoughtful, 
reverent. They will carry those words of His to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and wherever they are heard the true disciples of Jesus 
will adore as very God the Bread that is His Flesh indeed. . . . If His 
words were not rightly understood, such adoration would be idolatry. 
Will He allow this? Will He let His Church make such a mistake, if 
it is a mistake? Nay, will He give rise to it by His own words? ... 
To say this would be blasphemy. Yet this is what comes of denying 
the Real Presence. 


In another line is such an illustration as this of the part 
assigned to us in co-operation with Divine grace. 


Look at this pretty picture. It is a fishing-smack out at sea. The 
fisherman has taken his boy of four with him, and they are bringing 
the boat home. We must say /¢hey, for the name of the picture is 
“Father and me.” The haul has been good, and the fish with their 
silvery scales line the bottom of the boat. A breeze is getting up and 
freshening the boy’s cheek and blowing the curls across his forehead. 
Look at those two—the rough, weather-beaten man and the fair-haired 
child. The strong arm is doing all the work, and close by, tied on to 
the plank, lest a sudden lurch should throw him overboard, sits the 
baby-boatman, shouting with delight as he lays his little hands on the 
oar: “See, see, father and me.” “Father and me,” indeed, you little 
rascal, how can you have the face to say it? And how have we the face 
to crow over a good work done? . . . Perfectly true, it really is “ Father 
and me.” Our share is a real one. All I say is, are we going to be 
proud of it? 


It would be unpardonable to omit all mention of the stories, 
so essential an element in a book for children, by which every 
moral is pointed, but we have not left ourselves space to do 
them any justice. We must be content with one exceptionally 
short. 

“Ts that you, Pet?” asked a lady, as the sound of small feet was 
heard passing the open door of the room where she was writing. “No, 
mother,” said a sad little voice. “Its not Pet, it’s only me.” So we 
may say after our falls: “See, dear Lord, I have fallen again, but don’t 
be angry—it’s not St. Aloysius—it’s not St. Agnes—#?’s only me.” 


‘From the above specimens the reader will, we hope, be 
inclined to endorse the verdict we have heard reported as 
delivered by one of the youthful audience to whom the book 
directly appeals, who had obtained access to an early copy. 
“Oh, let us have First Communion, it’s such a talky book.” 
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2.—MR. FROUDE’S LAST CARICATURE.! 


He would be a sanguine man who should suppose that 
Mr. Froude’s posthumous work on the Council of Trent could 
exhibit qualities materially different from those which are 
conspicuous in his earlier undertakings. In the domain of 
history, the late Regius Professor has long been recognized as 
a sort of chartered libertine, and it is of the nature of chartered 
libertines not to restrict but to extend the sphere of their license 
and to presume more and more upon the toleration accorded 
them. Seeing that these lectures are printed as delivered, that 
never having received the author’s last touches they are destitute 
of references of any sort, that the matter of which they treat 
lies rather more than usual beyond the ken of the average 
Englishman, while, on the other hand, the subject is one to call 
forth the deepest prejudices in a writer whom his staunchest 
admirers have never ventured to call impartial, it was only 
reasonable to anticipate that as a triumph of “ Froudacity,” the 
volume would surpass all its predecessors. 

We had thought when first these lectures came into our 
hands, that it might be worth while to go through them chapter 
by chapter, and to point out in detail how the ingenuity of the 
historian, or more truly the rhetorician, in colouring, in distorting, 
in exaggerating, had transfigured the facts with which he pro- 
fesses to deal ; but the task would be endless, and it is one which 
many reviewers have already attempted. Moreover, the book 
makes no pretension to original research, it contains not an 
indication of any idea of mastering the recent literature of the 
subject, either on the Protestant, or still less on the Catholic side. 
Of Janssen, Balan, Grisar, Hergenrdther’s continuation of Hefele, 
or even of Von Sikel, Dollinger, and Theiner, hardly a word is to 
be found. The earlier part of the volume is an amalgamation 
of what Mr. Froude has already written in his Luther and his 
Erasmus. The later is frankly founded upon such venerable 
authorities as Pallavicini and Sarpi, the latter of whom is cited 
by the Professor as a Catholic, and consequently unexceptionable, 
‘witness. 

But what has deterred us more even than the hopelessness 
of the task from any attempt to catalogue’ Mr. Froude’s sins 
of commission, is the conviction that the root of the mischief 


1 Lectures on the Council of Trent, delivered: at Oxford, 1892-3. By James 
Anthony Froude. London: Longmans, 1896. 
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does not lie there. One might correct every detail of fact in 
the volume and yet the history would still remain a caricature. 
There were gross abuses in Christendom at that epoch, and 
even if Mr. Froude deepens all the shadows, a scandal or two 
more or less would not substantially modify the picture. There 
was much worldliness and paganism everywhere, much simony 
in the disposal of benefices, much corruption among ecclesiastics 
even in high places, much resistance amongst the imperfect to 
the idea of any stricter discipline ; but the fact which has escaped 
Mr. Froude everywhere, or rather that to which he has wilfully 
shut his eyes, is the powerful movement towards reform within 
the Church itself. Mr. Froude cannot altogether ignore the 
genuine desire amongst a section of the Fathers of the Council 
to insist upon an inquiry de moribus, but it pleases him to 
represent this as having a purely secular origin, as something 
Originating with the Emperor and forced upon him by the 
troublesome German Reformers, while the Pope and all the 
Roman ecclesiastics resisted it tooth and nail. Contarini and 
Pole were, according to the picture given in this volume, 
simply acting from motives of policy or playing a part, while 
of the high morality, the single-mindedness of purpose, and the 
prodigious direct and indirect influence exercised by men like 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Philip Neri, St. Cajetan, St. Francis 
Borgia, St. Pius V., Blessed Peter Canisius, Blessed John of 
Avila, St. John of the Cross, St. Peter of Alcantara, Blessed Peter 
Faber, and numbers of others, we hear not a word. And it is 
this omission which deprives Mr. Froude’s volume of all historical 
value. His Council of Trent, under these conditions, is simply 
the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 


3.—EN ROUTE! 


This work, which has attracted much attention in France, 
describes the final conversion of one M. Durtal, whose experience 
in connection with the worship of Satan and its hideous accom- 
paniments formed the subject of an earlier tale from the same 
pen, entitled Za Bas. We say his final conversion, for, when 
the story opens, unbelief has already given place to faith, but 
he has not yet broken away from the evil habits of his earlier 

1 En Route. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated from the French, with a Prefatory 
Note by C. Kegan Paul. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1896. 
xi. 313 pp. 
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period. It is towards the goal of reformation that he struggles, 
finally reaching it by means of a retreat, made amid the 
picturesque rigours of La Trappe. 

In his Prefatory Note the translator warns us that it would 
be unfair to take for granted that the author is his own hero, 
and that he invites us to study his autobiography. At the 
same time, the book is from first to last intensely personal, and 
the whole mould in which it is cast speaks of nothing so clearly 
as of the writers mind, and of the principles upon which he 
justifies his position, so that in watching the course of the 
convert, and listening to his continual communings with himself, 
we are forced to think of real life rather than of fiction, and 
of Durtal as representing M. Huysmans in a way quite different 
from that in which Hamlet has ever been supposed to represent . 
Shakespeare. 

Great as is the impression which, as we are assured, the 
book has produced in France, we regret to think that it is not 
likely to effect solid or permanent good. There is in it no lack 
of power: the keen and vivid sense of the realities beyond 
nature, alike supernatural and preternatural, with which it 
palpitates, lends to many passages extraordinary force, to which 
none can be insensible; it is equally impossible to ignore the 
piety which it constantly breathes. The weak point is the 
unsubstantial nature of the foundation upon which it proposes 
to erect the citadel of faith. This, so far as appears, is a 
strange, and we must add an extravagant, blend of æstheticism 
and mysticism, in which dogmatic teaching disappears beneath 
what Father Faber once termed the luxuries of old austerity. 

Far be it from us to deny, or to decry, the services rendered 
to religion by the arts, which have proved themselves for 
centuries her faithful handmaids. No doubt it is most desirable 
that whatever is best and most artistic amid the works of man 
Should be devoted to enhance his worship of God, and we 
should all be but too happy to see good taste go everywhere 
hand in hand with sound faith, and to find whatever is tawdry 
Or meretricious banished from the sacred precincts. But, when 
all is said, it must ever remain true that art, however pure and 
high, is no more than a servant, and valuable only so far as she 
Ministers to purposes immeasurably higher than her own; to 
endeavour to invest her, on her own account, with a sacred 
Or quasi-sacred character, is to invert the due order of things 
and introduce a solecism. ? 
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Yet, throughout the book, this is what our convert does. 
It is a severe trial to his loyalty towards the Church to meet 
with a cast-iron statue of the Madonna, and he breathes a fury 
against the “religious bazaars of Paris and Lyons,” which he 
seems never to feel in regard of the teachers of false doctrine. 
Still more vigorous are his sentiments about music, and it would 
seem that, if not our salvation, at least our sanctification, must 
depend on the possession of the true and original Gregorian 
tones, uncontaminated by the errors and frauds which have 
been foisted on the world by the house of Pustet of Ratisbon. 
This vital topic forms the subject of the conversation between 
the new convert and the Trappist instructor in the very last 
chapter with which the history concludes. Indeed, there is 
claimed for this music a distinct character of inspiration, setting 
it apart from all other. “Ah!” cxclaims Durtal on one 
occasion, after assisting at the Trappist Office, “ the true creator 
of plain music, the unknown author, who cast into the brain of 
man the seed of plain chant, was the Holy Ghost.” 

Exaggeration such as this (and who will deny that it is 
exaggeration?) assuredly does not help towards the solidity and 
sobriety which should characterize true devotion. The plain 
chant may be—we are not disputing it—the most fitting musical 
setting ever devised for human worship ; but those who refuse 
to recognize its merits are not in the same case as those who 
reject a sacrament. St. Augustine felt himself entranced by the 
tones which St. Ambrose had taught at Milan, and yet was not 
without qualms as to the legitimate nature of such an adjunct. 
He remembered that the great Athanasius would have none of 
it, obliging the cantor to chant “with so slight a variation 
of tone as to be more like talking than singing.” For himself, 
he acknowledged it as a culpable weakness when he found that 
the strains of a chant affected him more than the words which 
it accompanied. Those who think with M. Durtal would, we 
fear, set down such Doctors of the Church as blind guides, 
leading the unfortunates committed to their care as far from the 
true path in one direction, as do those, in the other, who, 
putting Gregorian melodies aside, make their choristers “ gurgle 
rigadoons,” so that “there is no longer a sanctuary, but a 
howling-place ; the Ave Maria, the Ave Verum, all the mystical 
indecencies of the late Gounod, the rhapsodies of old Thomas, 
the capers of indigent musicasters, defile in a chain wound 
by choir leaders from Lamoureux, chanted unfortunately by 
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children, the chastity of whose voices no one fears to prostitute 
in these middle-class passages of music, these by-ways of art.” 

Another point which cannot cscape notice is the strange 
want of reticence displayed throughout the book. As may be 
gathered from what has been said, the convert assumes the 
character of a teacher rather than a disciple, and freely passes 
judgment upon everything and everybody. We find wholesale 
condemnation of living preachers: “ Orators pelted like tenors, 
Monsabre, Didon, those Coquelins of the Church, and lower 
yet those products of the Catholic training school, that bellicose 
booby the Abbé d’Hulst.” Likewise of the services of actual 
churches: “St. Gervais was, as well as St. Eustache, a paying 
concert, where Faith had nothing to do.” “Vespers at St. Severin 
were botched and mean.” “The grand Benedictions at St.Sulpice 
are a shame.” “The modern services spoil the very essences 
of the plain chants.” Nor do the saints and servants of God 
fare better at his hands. We are told of the “high Mysticism 
of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross,” and of “so-called 
temperate Mysticism, of which the adepts were St. Francis de 
Sales and his friend the celebrated Baroness de Chantal.” 
Farther, that “ Fenelon tried to conciliate these two tendencies, 
in preparing a small Mysticism neither too hot nor too cold, a 
little less lukewarm than that of St. Francis de Sales.” This is 
M. Durtal’s opinion of the Exercises of St. Ignatius. 

He had already run through the work at Paris, and the pages which 
he turned over afresh did not change the harsh, almost hostile, opinion 
which he had retained of this book. The fact is, that these exercises 
leave no initiative to the soul; they consider it as a soft paste good to 
run into a mould; they show it no horizon, no sky. Instead of trying 
to stretch it, and make it greater, they make it smaller deliberately ; 
they put it back into the cases of their wafer box, nourish it only on 
faded trifles, on dry nothings. 

If this is pretty well for a convert of a week’s standing, what 
shall we say of the following verdict, which like others of the 
kind is never qualified or retracted ? 

This puts us somewhat at a distance from hypocrites and devout 
persons ; as far indeed as modern Catholicism is from Mysticism, for 
certainly that religion is as grovelling on the ground as Mysticism is 
high! And that is true. Instead of directing all our forces to that 
unknown end, of taking our soul to fashion it in that form of a dove 
which the Middle Ages gave to the pyxes; instead of making it the 
shrine where the Host reposes in the very image of the Holy Spirit, 
the Catholic confines himself to trying to conceal his conscience, to 
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deceive his Judge by the fear of a salutary hell ; he acts not by choice, 
but by fear; he with the aid of his clergy, and the help of his imbecile 
literature, and his feeble press, has made of religion a mere fetichism, 
a ridiculous worship composed of statuettes and alms-boxes ; candles 
and chromo-lithographs; he has materialized the ideal of Love, in 
inventing an entirely physical devotion to the Sacred Heart. 


Non tali auxilio. Such is not the spirit which the Church 
desires to enlist in her service, and extravagance of this kind 
naturally follows from the want of balance in a mind which 
confounds the value of human accessories, and of the divine 
purposes in serving which they find their dignity and their 
worth. 

There is something, however, which must be described as 
still more objectionable—the unsavoury and unwholesome 
details which the convert is made to furnish as to the tempta- 
tions and imaginations which assail the mind of a libertine in 
his struggle towards repentance. The translator warns us that 
he has been obliged to soften some passages, since English ears 
will not endure what may be said in France. There remains, 
however, enough and more to make it most improbable, apart 
from all else, that the book should practically fulfil the excellent 
intentions which, we do not doubt, prompted its production. 


4.—THE DIALOGUE OF ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA.! 


There exists in human nature an irrepressible desire to 
shake off, by some means or other, the bonds that bind the soul 
to the material world, and that render it subject to the restric- 
tions imposed upon it by its union with the corruptible body. 
Even the excesses of the intemperate are a feeble and misguided 
effort in this direction. The love of some strong excitement 
that makes them for a time forget themselves and the ordinary 
conditions of their existence, is due to their natural longing after 
some sort of “ecstasy.” The joy that is felt in every intense 
form of human affection is in great measure due to the fact that 
it lifts him who experiences it in some sense out of himself, and 
causes him to live a life other than that of his ordinary being. 
So too the trance of the spiritualist “medium ” transplants him 
into the regions of the unseen, and plunges him for the time 


_ | The Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin, Catherine of Siena, dictated by her | 
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into an ecstatic and preternatural condition. In other words, all 
men are born mystics, and even the most materialistic and 
realistic age can never extinguish in the hearts of men their 
instinctive tendency to mysticism. The universal love of mystery 
and of the mysterious, so far from being enfeebled by modern 
society, breaks out first in one form and then in another, in its 
desire to satisfy us, and creates new forms of mysticism, by 
which it seeks to penetrate the veil of the unscen. 

The Catholic Church, which recognizes every legitimate 
craving of human nature, does not ignore this craving after the 
invisible world. One of the chief objects of her institution was 
to raise the soul of man above the ties that bind it down to 
earth. All her teaching, her sacraments, rites, and ceremonies, 
are intended to free man from the dominion of the flesh, and 
to introduce him into a higher and nobler sphere of being. 
Mysticism is of the essence of all Catholic doctrine, and when 
we speak of mystical theology as one branch of the “ science of 
Sciences,” we do not thereby exclude the mystical from the 
other fields of theological research. All theology has for its 
ultimate object the union of the soul with God, but mystical 
theology makes this its immediate and direct object. We are 
too prone to connect the phrase with something which is 
altogether beyond the comprehension of ordinary mortals, and 
Is a science which can be learned only by the saints. This is 
‘due in great measure to the fact that most of the great mystical 
writers deal only with the more advanced stages of the spiritual 
life, and therefore use language which is an unknown tongue to 
the large majority even of pious Christians. As Mr. Thorold 
well says in his Preface, “The great mystics are occupied 
almost exclusively with the sublime as distinguished from the 
ordinary processes of the spiritual life, and so their terminology 
is as special as the experiences they attempt to describe are 
abnormal.” And again he describes them as “having taken 
as their starting-point what is to most the goal hardly to be 
reached,” and the result of this is that their own treatment of 
the preliminary stages of spirituality is frequently conventional 
and jejune.! 

The great charm of the volume familiar to us under the 
name of the Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena, is that it brings 
the highest mysticism within the comprehension of all. To 
quote once more from Mr. Thorold’s admirable Preface : 

2 P, 16. 
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The special value of St. Catherines Déalogo lies in the fact that 
from first to last it is nothing more than a mystical exposition of the 
creeds taught to every Catholic child in the poor schools. The Saint’s 
insight penetrates every turn of the well-worn path that we must all 
humbly tread. . . . Every well-known form of Christian life, healthy or 
parasitic, is treated of, detailed, analyzed incisively, remorselessly, and 
then subsumed under the general conception of God’s infinite loving 
kindness and mercy.! 


The Dialogue consists of four treatises. The first is called 
“A Treatise of Divine Providence,” and describes the means 
by which God raises the soul to a close union with Himself. 
Then follows a “Treatise of Discretion,” by which is meant 
the supernatural wisdom which God imparts to the soul that 
seeks Him, and of Indiscretion, or the folly of those who seek 
Him not. The third Treatise is a “Treatise on Prayer,” the 
word being used in a wide sense to indicate the means of 
grace in general. It treats with a warning of terrible force and 
most outspoken severity of the misery of those who neglect 
and abuse the means of grace, and especially of the awful guilt 
of priests who do not live a life of virtue; and the volume 
closes with a short “Treatise on Obedience,” describing especially 
the happiness of religious obedience. What strikes us especially 
as we read these pages is the picturesque simplicity with which 
the Saint deals with subjects the most profound, and also the 
intensely practical character of her mysticism. There is, more- 
over, a winning power in her words, and an unction which bears 
testimony to the Divine source from which they came. The 
following passage is one of singular beauty, and rings with a note 
of supernatural insight into spiritual things. The Saint, speaking 
of those who are in a state of mortal sin, gives the description 
of their condition, as dictated by Almighty God Himself: 


Because they are dead their memory takes no heed of My mercy. 
The eye of their intellect sees not and knows not My truth, because 
their feeling is dead, that is, their intellect has no object before it but 
themselves, with the dead love of their own sensuality, and so their will 
is dead to My will because it loves nothing but dead things. These 
three powers, then, being dead, all the soul’s operations, both in deed 
and thought, are dead as far as grace is concerned. For the soul 
cannot defend herself against her enemies, nor help herself through her 
own power, but only so far as she is helped by Me. Itis true indeed 
that every time that this corpse, in whom only free-will has remained 
(which remains as long as the mortal body lives), asks My help, he can 
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have it, but never can help himself; he has become insupportable to 
himself, and wishing to govern the world is governed by that which is 
not, that is, by sin, for sin in itself is nothing, and such men have 
become servants and slaves of sin. I had made them trees of love with 
the life of grace which they received in Holy Baptism; and they have 
become trees of death because they are dead, as I have already said to 
thee. Dost thou know how this tree finds roots? In the height of 
pride, which is nourished by their sensitive self-love.! 


Or, to take another short extract from the “ Treatise of Obedi- 
ence,” we find the following beautiful eulogy of the obedient man: 


Everything that the obedient man does is a source of merit to him. 
If he eats, obedience is his food ; if he sleeps, his dreams are obedience ; 
if he walks, if he remains still, if he fasts, if he watches—everything that 
he does is obedience ; if he serves his neighbour, it is obedience that he 
serves. How is he guided in the choir, in the refectory, in his cell? 
By obedience, with the light of the most holy faith, by which light he 
has slain and cast from him his humbled self-will,, and abandoned 
himself with self-hatred to the arms of his Order and his Superior. 
Reposing with obedience in the ship, allowing himself to be guided by 
his Superior, he has navigated the tempestuous sea of this life with 
calm and serene mind, and tranquillity of heart, because obedience and 
faith have taken all darkness from him; he remains strong and firm, 
having lost all weakness and fear, having destroyed his own will, from 
which comes all weakness and disordinate fear.” 


The reader will be able to see from the above passages, not 
only the general character of the work that Mr. Thorold has 
done us the service of translating, but also the excellence of 
his terse, literal, and idiomatic translation. If we had a fault 
to find, it would be that he is sometimes a trifle too literal, and 
employs expressions which may sound rightly in the original 
Italian, but jar upon our ears in their English dress, as for 
instance when he makes the soul contemplating our Lord’s 
Passion, address Him with the words, “O loving madman!’ 
or when he says that “the food of the Sacrament is placed in 
the tavern of the mystical Body of Christ,”* where “hostelry ” 
would surely have been a better word than “tavern.” We also 
notice throughout, the word disordinate instead of the more 
familiar “inordinate,” as, e.g., in the passage quoted above. But 
after all, to be too literal is a fault in the right direction, and we 
are most grateful to Mr. Thorold for the vivid exactness of his 
rendering, and the clearness of his style. The book will be 
found a most useful and suggestive one for spiritual reading, 
and ought to have a place in every convent and Catholic library. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Catholic Truth Society’s new edition of Mr. Allies’ See of 
St. Peter} is in every respect excellent, including the moderate 
figure of its price. It will, we hope, have the effect of making 
the Catholic public familiar with a treatise, long acknowledged 
to be masterly, upon the cardinal point of our faith, and that 
whereon all our controversies must ultimately turn. It is as 
true now as when Mr. Allies first wrote, that the whole question 
between the Roman Church and others, whether Protestant or 
schismatic, depends upon Papal Supremacy, as at present 
claimed, being of Divine right or not. Besides this, all others, 
notably that of Anglican Orders, of which we hear so much, 
are of quite secondary importance, for if the Papal claims be 
valid, there is nothing for it but to submit to Rome, with Orders 
or without. 

The Life of Blessed Sebastian Valfré, of the Turin Oratory, 
by Lady Amabel Kerr,? is a worthy addition to the excellent 
biographies of the same Society, to which Father Sebastian 
Bowden, of the Brompton Oratory, contributes an instructive 
Preface. 

Tradition, by Father Bridgett, C.SS.R., is another valuable 
reprint,® being taken from the author’s well-known Ritual of the 
New Testament. It is an admirable idea to extract this chapter 
for wider circulation than the book to which it belongs is likely 
to attain. No point of the Catholic system is more hopelessly 
misunderstood by outsiders than that with which it deals, nor 
could it fall for treatment into better hands. 


1 The See of St. Peter, the Rock of the Church, the Source of Jurisdiction, and the 
Centre of Unity. By T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. Fourth Edition. London : Catholic 
Truth Society. 1s. 6d. 

* The Life of Blessed Sebastian Valfré. By Lady Amabel Kerr. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 3s. 6d. 

3 Tradition. By Father Bridgett, C.SS.R. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
One Penny. 
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IN his recent reply to Zhe Primitive Church and the See of 
Peter, Canon Bright professes to be very careful about keeping 
the true point at issue clearly before his readers. He rightly 
urges that proof of the Papal position must (to be valid) contain 
evidence for that position as defined by the Vatican Council? 
And yet on the same page he attributes to “Roman policy” 
the retention (as he supposes) for twenty years, of an “historical 
introduction” to the decree concerning Papal Infallibility, which 
is in reality an integral portion of the decree itself, as published 
at the Council. But whether characteristic of Roman policy 
or not, it was*Canon Brights bounden duty to take it into 
account as, at any rate, an authoritative explanation. It con- 
cerned the consultative functions of the Episcopate, and no 
account of the Vatican Decree could be complete which slurred 
it over. Two years ago he made the same mistake in his 
Waymarks in Church Hiustory;* there the supposed later 
publication of this statement as to the consultative function of 
the Episcopate was remarked upon as “strange ;” now, it is 
“very characteristic of Roman policy.” 

We mention this, because an important point in Canon 
Bright's treatment of the early Councils for the last quarter of 
a century hinges upon this very function of the Episcopate, 
The Pope is perpetually represented by him as being according 
to Roman teaching an ecclesiastical despot, and any part played 
by the Episcopate in ancient history, except that of simply 
registering the Papal decisions, is adduced as contradicting the 
teaching of the Vatican Council. It is, indeed, not only the 
Vatican Decree of which Canon Bright has exhibited a really 
culpable ignorance—culpable in one who writes with such 
unsparing vehemence—but he has betrayed a thorough lack of 


1 By the Rev. Luke Rivington, M.A. Longmans, 1894. 
2 The Roman See, p. 5. 
3 P, 209. 
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acquaintance with our theological treatises on the subject. For 
from the day of the publication of the Vatican Decree, the 
greatest stress has becn laid on this very portion of the decree 
which Canon Bright did not recognize as such, but looked upon 
as a later addition to it. And were it not for this want of 
familiarity with our teaching on the subject, Canon Bright could 
not, as an honest man, have advanced some of the arguments 
which he has repeated during the last quarter of a century. 

The truth stated in the historical introduction to the decree 
is that “the Roman Pontiffs, as the state of things and times 
has made advisable, at one time calling Ecumenical Councils or 
finding out the opinion of the Church dispersed throughout the 
world, at another by means of particular synods, at another. 
using other means of assistance which Divine Providence 
supplied, have defined those things to be held which by God's 
aid they knew to be in agreement with Sacred Scripture and 
Apostolic traditions.” 

Now Canon Bright appears to consider that any community 
of action between the Pope and the Bishops implies equality of 
rank, and is fatal to Papal Supremacy. For some years he has 
been in the habit of translating the Latin words 2” commune 
by the English word “equally.”! And since, in addressing the 
Council of Ephesus, Pope St. Celestine spoke of the teaching 
office as having “descended to all Bishops iz commune,’ Canon 
Bright argued that this Pope at any rate could not have believed 
in Papal Supremacy. Dr. Pusey produced this statement of 
Celestine’s as one of those irreconcilable contradictions which 
ought to be considered fatal to Papal Infallibility. 

It was therefore pointed out in Zhe Primitive Church and 
the See of Peter, that “in common” does not involve “equality,” 
eg. in the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, priest and people 
are supposed to pray “in common,” but are not therefore con- 
sidered to be officially egual? At last Canon Bright has 
practically withdrawn his unscholarly translation of the words 
tn commune; but he now asks in reply, “Where does he 
[Celestine] distinguish his own position from theirs, as the 


1 E.g., Roman Claims tested by Antiquity, 1877, p. 11, note. Fleury, to whom 
both Dr. Pusey and Dr. Bright refer, seems to be responsible for this mistranslation. 
Duchesne says, in his Origines Chrétiennes, that it is easy “arter?” Tillemont’s 
** preoccupations doctrinalcs.” The same may be said of Fleury. But, however easy, 
both Dr. Pusey and Dr. Bright seem to have been the victims of the result of these 
Writers’ preoccupations doctrinales. 

2 The Primitive Church, p. 482. 
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‘priest’s’ is distinguished from the ‘people’s’ in ‘common 
prayer’?”! But this is not the point. The assumption on the 
part of Dr. Pusey and Canon Bright was that the equality 
of the Pope and Bishops was involved in Celestine’s use of the 
words 2” commune. It is no reply to ask, Where does Celestine 
say they are not equal? The question asked of Dr. Bright was, 
Where does he say they are? Is it, as you have asserted, in 
using the words ¿iz commune, which you have boldly mistrans- 
lated “equally”? 

But we propose to come to still closer quarters with Canon 
Bright on the subject of the Council of Ephesus. He says that 
“three questions arise as to the relation of the Council of 
Ephesus to the Roman See. (1) What was the nature of the 
authority exercised by Celestine I. when he commissioned Cyril 
to act for him in the case of Nestorius? (2) When the Council 
was summoned, did this commission ‘ devolve’ (as Mr. Rivington 
maintains) upon it? (3) When it met, did it (as Mr. Rivington 
holds) act as Celestine’s instrument and minister?”2 The latter 
question, which suggests more than is held by “ Mr. Rivington,” 
has been fully dealt with in our contemporary, the Dublin 
Review, April, 1895, art. vii. It is only with the two first that 
we shall concern ourselves here; and we shall ask our readers 
to follow us in a somewhat minute examination of Canon 
Bright’s presentment of the history, and we shall leave the facts 
to speak for themselves as to how far Canon Bright is entitled 
to pose as scholar and logician to the extent implied in the 
very offensive passages of his book in which he denounces what 
he is pleased to consider the general untruthfulness of Catholic, 
or (as he would call them) Roman, controversialists.’ 


1. The authority exercised by Pope St. Celestine.-—St. Cyril, so 
soon as he found that Nestorius was spreading his heretical 
teaching in regions under his own (St.Cyril’s) jurisdiction, wrote to 
Celestine asking him to formulate the decision which seemed to 
him right concerning the teaching of Nestorius. He said that 
he wrote “of necessity,” in consequence of the “ancient customs 
of the Churches ”—not of the Church of Alexandria simply, but 
of the Churches in general. So far, he says, he had written to 
no Bishops—to none of “ our fellow-ministers.” Canon Bright 
sees in this latter expression an assertion of equality between 


1 P., 162. 2 Roman See, p. 144. 
3 Pp. 210—213. * Mansi, iv. 1012. 
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St. Cyril and the Pope, showing “that in this connection he 
(Cyril) regards the Bishop of Rome as a primus inter pares, and 
having resolved to warn (sic) the Episcopate at large, begins 
naturally with him.”? 

Now, Canon Bright has strongly inveighed against the use 
of the word primacy in this controversy, and has actually 
denounced Bishop Hefele for using such an “ ambiguous” term, 
as he deems it? Why, then, does he use it here? And is it 
possible that Canon Bright has not yet grasped the distinction 
between order and jurisdiction? All Bishops are, according to 
Vatican teaching, equal in regard to the sacerdotium (in their 
case the summum sacerdotium), but they are very far from being 
equal in regard to jurisdiction. St. Cyril, when he speaks of the- 
Pope and the Bishop as fellows, asserts the equality of their 
episcopal character, by virtue of which every Bishop, the Pope 
included, acts in delivering the deposit of faith ; and he appeals 
to the jurisdictional superiority of the Bishop of Rome when he 
writes to Celestine “as a matter of necessity,” not to “warn” 
him, as Canon Bright says, but to ask him to “decide what 
is right” (rur@oat To Soxodv)—“ whether we ought to communicate 
with him at all,’ as St. Cyril adds. This was a decision which 
he says he considered Celestine bound to give, and, morcover, 
to communicate to “all the Bishops of the East.”3 He was 
not proposing to write to these latter until he had the Pope’s 
direction concerning Nestorius. This, then, is what St. Cyril 
meant by the Primacy of the Pope. And this is certainly not 
what Canon Bright understands by primus inter pares. 

But Canon Bright demurs to this being called “an appli- 
cation for a final judicial decision, which the Pope alone could 
give.” He is here combating a quotation from Bossuet, though 
he prefers, for reasons best known to himself, to keep Bossuet’s 
name in the background. Bossuet says: “ Le mot Grec signifie 
declarer juridiquement. Tvzros c'est une regle, c'est une sentence, 
et tura@cat to Soxody c'est declarer juridiquement son sentiment. 
Le Pape seul le pouvait faire; Cyrille ni aucun patriarche 
n’avaient le pouvoir de deposer Nestorius, qui ne leur etait 
soumis ; le Pape seul avait fait, et personne n’y trouve a redire 
parceque son autorité s’etendait sur tous.”* But Canon Bright 
asserts dogmatically that rur@aat rò Soxobv, and the substantive 


1 P. 145. 2 Pp. 21, 80. $ Mansi, iv. 1015. 
4 Remarques sur l’histoire des Conciles d'’Ephese et de Chalcedoine, de M. Dupin ; 
Œuvres de Bossuet, t. 30, p. 526. Edit. Versailles, 1817. 
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turros do not mean this, and he gives two reasons: (1) One is, 
that the Latin translates, “quid hic sentias przscribere.” We 
can only regret that Canon Bright does not translate the Latin, 
for it would be hard to get anything out of it short of what 
Bossuet deduces from the Greek. The translation which Canon 
Bright gives of the Greek word is “direction,” by which he 
understands, not a direction given by a superior authority, but 
such only as might be given by a primus inter pares—the positive 
meaning of which we cannot extract from Canon Bright’s 
writings, but which is anyhow meant to exclude any superior’ 
authority. Canon Bright is demonstrably wrong in his trans- 
lation. The word in the language of the Councils, in its 
substantive and verbal forms alike, is constantly used for 
authoritative direction or decision. Cyril uses it of the date 
fixed for the Council by the Emperors, than which nothing 
could be more authoritative! It occurs in the Greek translation 
of Celestine’s letter to the clergy and people of Constantinople, 
where it is identified with the term dzodacus, which Canon 
Bright himself translates, “sentence.”* Again, it is connected 
with xpicews in the Greek of Celestine’s letter to Nestorius. 
The verb is used by the Emperor Theodosius of the things to 
be decided by the Synod ;* the Emperor Marcian uses the verb 
of the things finally decided by the Synod of Chalcedon ;> and 
we even have the word used of the direction of “all the 
Churches,” ® which, even in Canon Bright’s judgment, must be 
considered a final decision. And we may remember how the 
word was used in the struggle between Rome and the Mono- 
physites, the Zypus being the heretical formulary insisted upon 
by Imperial authority, and resisted by Rome. On the whole, 
there can be no doubt that Canon Bright is wrong, and that 
Bossuet is correct, if we look to the ecclesiastical usage of the 
term, in describing it as a judicial sentence, and in this case, 
owing to the terms in which St. Cyril's request was couched, 
the sentence of the very highest authority. 

It is with regret that we now point to a way of dealing with 
this word which we had a right to expect would not be found in 
Canon Bright’s work, considering the very strong language in 
which he denounces what he is pleased to consider “ Roman 
untruthfulness.” In his article in the Church Quarterly, Canon 


} Mansi, iv. 1229. 
2 Ibid. 1045. Cf. also Celestine’s letter to Nestorius, 1035. 
3 Ibid. 1036. $ Jbid. 1120. 8 Leonis, Ep. cv. Ibid, 1297. 
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Bright had quoted certain words of Bishop Firmus in the 
Council. He admitted that the Bishop said that the “Apos- 
tolical See had previously given a direction, and that they had 
followed and carried it out.” Considering that this is a Bishop’s 
summary of the whole matter accepted by the Council, viz., 
that the Pope had given a direction (rúros), and the Council in 
what they had done in deposing Nestorius had followed ¢haé, the 
evidence of this speech would to most men amount to little 
short of demonstration that the direction (rvzos) of the Pope 
was considered an authoritative decision. But in point of fact, 
Canon Bright omitted a word joined on to “direction,” a word 
which he himself elsewhere, when used of the Synod, under- 
stands as a “sentence” (ygor)! This was pointed out in a 
pamphlet by the present writer, which Canon Bright saw, and 
professed to answer. But in his recension of the Church. 
Quarterly article—that is to say, in the book with which we are 
now dealing, he still retains the misquotation in the text—z.e., he 
leaves out the word for “sentence,” which, of course, makes 
against his contention, and he adds in small print, z# a note, that 
“the word Widov, sentence, precedes”! We leave it to our 
readers to judge how far this can be called straightforward 
dealing with the text of Bishop Firmus’ speech. 

We will just pause here for a moment to notice a sample 
of Canon Bright’s; logic. If the Council passed the sentence 
originally directed by Celestine, and did it in canonical fashion, 
it would be clearly a canonical and an apostolical judgment, 
on the “Roman” theory. But Canon Bright thinks that by 
stating this fact the Bishops derogate from the authority of the 
Pope.? This curious reasoning proceeds from Canon Bright’s 
misapprehension as to the Vatican Decree noticed above. He 
fancies that community of action involves equality of rank. 
He imagines that Rome has somewhere taught that the action 
of the Apostolic See exhausts the Apostolic action of the 
Church. He even says of Celestine, “He never claims any 
sole Apostolic authority.” Of course he does not; neither 
does Leo XIII, nor any Pope, nor does the Vatican Decree 
claim it for any one. But Canon Bright, possessed of this 
false conception of Vatican teaching as to the relation between. 
the Pope and the rest of the Bishops, thinks that if any Bishop. 
claims or is said to take part in the Apostolic action of the 


1 Mansi, iv. 1288; Roman See, p. 166. 
2 The Roman See, p. 163. 3 P, 158. 
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Church, he is denying the superior and indispensable authority 
of the Pope.! 

But (2) Canon Bright gives a further reason for his oppo- 
sition to Bossuet, which is refuted by a glance at the original. 
He says that his own rendering of Cyril’s meaning, że., that 
he only asked the Pope to give a “direction” which might or 
might not be obeyed, “is supported by what follows, for Cyril 
tells Celestine that he ought to make known his mind (exézrov) 
to the Macedonian and the Oriental Bishops.” To “make 
known his mind” seems to Canon Bright to exclude the idea 
of a final judicial decision—on what grounds we do not know. 
But it happens that in this instance we have this very word 
oxo7roy used a few pages further on of the Emperor’s commands, 
which Count Candidian complained had not been obeyed.2 We 
may therefore conclude with Bossuet, as against Canon Bright, 
that St. Cyril looked to the Pope to give a judicial sentence, 
such as he alone could give, on the doctrines taught by the 
Archbishop of Constantinople, and on the penalty to be meted 
out to him. 

And Celestine, in his reply, gives a judicial sentence and 
delegates its execution to Cyril. “Wherefore, assuming to 
you the authority of our See and acting in our stead and place 
with delegated authority (é€€oucia), you shall execute a sentence 
of this sort,” &c. We will consider the sentence presently. 
Here we are dealing with the authority under which Cyril was 
to act. “Assuming the authority of our See ... in our stead 
and place,” as is the Latin, which is here, of course, the original ; 
or in the Greek, “the authority of our See being joined to you.” 
Canon Bright sets aside the Latin, and persists in his previous 
mistranslation, “joining the authority of our See to your own.” 
It is not “your own,” but “you”—the possessive pronoun 
might imply that it was to be the combination of two equally 
authoritative sees, instead of the combination of the Apostolic 
See and Cyril. The position of his see does not come into 
consideration. We repeat that Canon Bright has no right to 
persist in his translation of oot by “your own.” But what 
decides against Canon Bright is the word é£ovola, which, as 

1 Another good instance of Canon Bright’s logic is to be found on p. 5, note. 
He says, ‘‘ The Council deposed the Bishop of Constantinople ; it could not, therefore, 
have recognized ‘ Apostolic authority’ as having already done so.” The whole 
question is whether the Council considered itself to be carrying out Celestine’s 


sentence. 
2 Mansi, iv. p. 1233. 
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every scholar knows, indicates delegated authority. Cyril, then, 
was to act with authority, and the authority was not that of 
his own see, but was delegated, being that of the Apostolic See. 
He was to act in “the stead and place” of Celestine. And 
the sentence as delivered to Nestorius also shows that Cyril 
was considered to act simply as a delegate, not as combining 
the authority of two sees in equal porportion. For Celestine 
tells Nestorius that he has commissioned Cyril, “as filling our 
place, to manage this affair so that what has been decreed 
(@picpévov. Lat. statutum) by us may be made manifest.” 1 
Indeed, Cyril, as occupant of the see of Alexandria, had no 
authority to depose Nestorius. How, then, was he to do it? 
` Celestine says, “ by using our place with delegated authority.” ? 

Canon Bright, however, endeavours to diminish the force of 
all this very Papal language on the part of Celestine, and this 
Papal conception of Celestine’s office on the part of Cyril, by 
drawing attention to the fact that Celestine accounted Cyril’s 
arguments in favour of the truth “a great triumph for his 
belief.” He conceives that this’ is not the language of a Pope 
who assumes infallibility.2 Again, zguoratio elenchi. Infalli- 
bility, as taught by the Vatican Decree, does not postulate the 
self-sufficiency (avrapxeta) of the Papal mind. Again, he thinks 
that because Celestine “lays stress on the complete doctrinal 
accord between Cyril and himself,’ he cannot believe in his 
own infallibility. Hopeless misconstruction. It is not to be 
supposed that the Pope is for ever thinking of his infallibility, 
and cannot rejoice as Pope in the controversial powers and 
orthodoxy of a fellow-Bishop. 

Now follows a glaring instance of the way in which a text 
can be twisted into the desired shape. St. Cyril wrote to John 
of Antioch, to persuade him to obey the Roman decree. He 
says that “the holy Synod of the Romans has given clear 
decisions (or, if Canon Bright prefers the term, directions), and 
moreover also has written [them] to your Reverence, which 
{directions or decisions] it is necessary for those to obey who 
cling to communion with the whole West.”* Now the decisions 
(rerutwxe) of the Synod were obviously the judgment given 
by Celestine, when Cyril asked him (rura@caz tò Soxodv) to decide 
what seemed right. But it would not suit Canon Bright’s thesis 


1 Mansi, iv. 1035. 
2 qf huerepg rou rémou Siadoxf èr’ éfovela xpnoduevos. (Mansi, iv. 1020.) 
3 P. 146. ¢ Mansi, iv. 1052. 
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to suppose that Cyril was asking the Patriarch of Antioch to 
obey the decisions of the Pope. How therefore does he settle 
matters with this request to John of Antioch on the part of 
Cyril? First he turns the plural into the singular: “A clear 
direction has been given.” Then, having left out the mention 
of the letters, which emphasizes the fact that Cyril is talking 
about the plain directions, he transfers the word “Romans” 
to the end of the first limb of the sentence, bringing it close up 
to the relative pronoyn, so that this pronoun may seem to 
refer to the word “ Romans.” He has thus completely altered 
the run of the sentence, which in the original has “the 
things” decided in the plural, and this plural stands nearest 
to the relative pronoun, to which that pronoun therefore in 
good grammar must be referred. By this dexterous readjust- 
ment of the text, he is able to translate the relative pronoun 
(which we have translated above “which,” as referring to the 
decisions and letters), by the English “whom.” So that now 
it looks as if it were not the Papal judgment, but merely the 
Bishops in Rome. But since it would still be awkward to make 
it necessary for Eastern Bishops to “obey” the Romans, the 
word for “obey” is translated “ follow,’ an equivalent which 
will not be found in Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. We 
give the two renderings side by side, italicizing one or two 
words. 
Literal from the Greek. Canon Bright. 

The holy Synod of Romans has A clear direction has been given 
decided clear things and also by the holy Synod of the Romans, 
written [them] to your Reverence, whom it is necessary for those to 
which it is necessary that those follow who cling to communion 
should obey who cling to com- with the whole West. 
munion with the whole West. 


The Latin is clear and dead against Canon Bright, viz., 
Horum decreto...parendum est. The gist of Cyril's remark 
is that Celestine’s judgment was synodical, and, as we should 
now put it, ex cathedrd, and that since the West obeyed, so 
should the East. Otherwise (so Cyril argues) we in the East 
should be taking a different view from them, and so be separated 
from them—they considering the judgment one which they were 
bound to obey, we looking on it as a direction which does 
not impose the necessity of obedience. He was not (as Canon 
Bright puts it) “sinking the obligation of obeying Christ's Vicar 
in the expediency of keeping on good terms with the West.” 
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His argument was an appeal to the numbers who were 
expressing their agreement with the Roman Synod, which he 
considered it necessary to obey under pain of sin; and it was 
natural to lay stress on the fact that the judgment was a 
Synodical one—in fact, to mention the court rather than the 
judge, the instrument rather than the causa effictens—since this 
emphasized the solemn character of the judgment. All this. 
Canon Bright has simply misrepresented. On one point he has 
indeed given in, though without any acknowledgment. In the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography: he had made the Pope say 
that Nestorius would be excluded from communion with the 
Churches of Rome aud Alexandria if he did not obey. He 
repeated this glaring misrepresentation in his later book.® 
What the Pope did say was that Nestorius would be zpso facto 
cut off from communion with the Universal Church. Im fact, 
he assumed supremacy over the whole Church. 

John of Antioch now wrote to Nestorius, and recommended 
him to obey Celestine. Canon Bright thinks that his letter 
contains “not a word which can be interpreted in the Papalist 
sense ;” on which it is enough to remark that John had seen 
Celestine’s letter excommunicating Nestorius from the com- 
munion of the whole Church unless he retracted within ten days. 
And having read this, he urged Nestorius to obey, although, as 
he said, the time allowed was short. It would be hard to know 
how to provide Canon Bright with words “which can be 
interpreted in the Papalist sense” if these cannot, or, indeed 
what other interpretation could be put on them with any show 
of reason. 

Bossuet, in his censure of the Abbé Dupin’s history (of which 
much was afterwards withdrawn), thus sums up the situation: 
“Cest Celestin qui prononce, c'est Cyrille qui execute, et il 
execute avec puissance, parce qu'il agit par l’autorité du siege de 
Rome. Ce qu’il ecrit 4 Nestorius n’est pas moins fort, puis 
qu'il donne son approbation a la foi de saint Cyrille, et, en 
consequence, il ordonne a Nestorius de se conformer a ce 
‘qu'il lui verra enseigner, sous peine de deposition. L’autre 
circonstance est que tous les évêques de l'Eglise Grecque etaient 
disposés à obeir. Une si grande puissance exercée dans l'Eglise 
grecque, et encore contre un patriarche de Constantinople, 
donne sans doute une grande ideé de l’autorite du Pape. Il se 
montrait le superieur de tous les patriarches; il deposait 

1 Art. “Cyril,” p. 766. 2 Waymarks, p. 221. 
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celui de Constantinople; celui d’Alexandrie tenait 4 honneur 
d’executer la sentence; celui d’Antioche, quelque ami qu'il fut 
de Nestorius, ne songeait pas seulement à y resister ; Juvenal 
patriarche de Jerusalem, etait dans le même sentiment.” 1 


2. The Pope's commission to St. Cyril—The second question. 
raised by Canon Bright, is whether the commission given by 
Celestine to Cyril to deal with Nestorius, “devolved” upon the 
Council of Ephesus. His object is to show that the Council 
acted on its zzdependent authority in deposing Nestorius. 

Now, Cyril was commissioned to execute the sentence pro- 
nounced by the Pope, and to settle the affairs of Constantinople 
by providing a new Bishop. He was to act, “assuming the 
authority of our See and acting in our stead and place with 
delegated authority,” as Celestine put the matter. The sentence 
on Nestorius was to be considered as taking effect, if he did 
not within ten days of receiving notice of it, retract his heresy 
in writing. We must here distinguish between the substance 
of the sentence and that which was an accident of it. The 
essence consisted in the deposition of the heresiarch; an 
accidental feature of it was his excomunication within a certain 
time. That Celestine considered that his sentence might thus 
be separated into substance and accident, is certain ; for, after 
the convocation of the Council he told Cyril, that if, after it had 
assembled, Nestorius still remained impenitent, “he would reap 
the fruit of his own act, the previous decisions remaining in 
Jorce.”* That is to say, if, now that the ten days had past and 
the Council had given him another chance, he still remained 
impenitent, his condemnation would be due to the original 
sentence passed upon him in the previous August by Celestine 
himself. It seems that as soon as Cyril received his summons 
to the Council at Ephesus, he had written to the Pope to know 
how he should now act in regard to Nestorius. Should he 
regard him as a Bishop, considering that he was teaching what 
had been declared to be heresy, and the ten days had expired ? 

It is clear from this that Cyril did consider himself to be 
still acting under commission from the Pope after the convo- 
cation of the Council. And it is also clear that he was right in 
his supposition. For the Pope (after expressing his satisfaction 
that the Emperor had taken the matter up) says that he leaves 


1 Remargues sur l’histoire des Conciles, &c., t. 30, Edit. Versailles, p. 524. 
2 Mansi, iv. 1292. 
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the matter to Cyril and the Council! “It belongs to your 
Holiness, with the venerable Council of the brethren, to put 
down the disturbances that have arisen in the Church, and that 
we should learn that the matter has been completed (God 
helping) by the desired correction.” Canon Bright says that 
“Mr. Rivington” says this, “as though he had read it in black 
and white.” It is to be found in black and white in Mansi, iv. 
1292; but it seems to have escaped Canon Bright's notice, a 
misfortune which renders his whole argument on this point 
valueless. He thinks that because Nestorius was to be con- 
sidered excommunicated if he did not retract within ten days, 
Cyril’s commission ceased at the end of that interval. But in 
view of the letter just quoted, it is impossible to maintain this. 
Moreover, another matter had been entrusted to Cyril: he had 
been commissioned to provide for the Church of Constantinople. 
The commission, therefore, was not fulfilled at the end of ten 
days. Its complexion indeed was altered by the Imperial 
convocation of a Council, but it clearly remained unfulfilled. 
Canon Bright says that “a commission cannot be at once 
fulfilled and unfulfilled.” But it may be fulfilled in respect of 
One portion of its contents and unfulfilled in respect of another. 
He adds: “If it is fulfilled as far as is possible, it is necessarily 
‘exhausted.’” But that is just the point at issue—was it 
fulfilled “as far as possible”? Cyril thought not, and accord- 
_ingly he wrote to Celestine for instructions how he was to act 
towards Nestorius under the circumstances that had newly 
arisen. He assumes that he was to act, and with Celestine’s 
authority. 

Canon Bright has further missed the situation owing to a 
mistake as to the dates. The order of events was as follows: 
The Emperor wrote an angry letter to Cyril, accusing him of 
interfering where he had no rights, t.e., in Constantinople, 
especially with the Empress and the Empress’ sister, to whom 
Cyril had written magnificent letters on the orthodox doctrine 
of the Incarnation. He told Cyril that such matters should be 
settled by the whole Episcopate, or (as the phrase probably 
means) by all the Metropolitans (those who preside every- 
where), and not by Cyril alone. And the words quoted by 
Canon Bright from the Emperor’s letter, viz., that “no new 


1 Canon Bright imagines (but it is pure imagination) that the aged Pontiff is 
insincere whenever he expresses satisfaction of this kind. 
P. 152. 
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steps should in the interim be taken by any individuals” 
(literally, “by any one privately”), refer to the strife between 
Nestorius and Cyril over the latter’s teaching, as it had been 
falsely represented to the Emperor by Nestorius. They have 
no reference to the Papal judgment. That had not yet come 
on to the scene. The summons for the Council was issued by 
the Emperor on November 19th. At the end of October, Cyril 
had held his Synod at Alexandria, and in the beginning of 
November, probably November 3rd, he wrote his letter to 
Nestorius, to be delivered to him by four Bishops—one more 
than the usual number for serving a notice on an Archbishop, 
owing probably to the sentence being that of the Bishop of Rome. 
These four Bishops arrived in Constantinople after the Imperial 
summons for the Council had been issued, but nevertheless on 
November 30th, in the centre of disturbance, they served the 
notice of deposition and excommunication on the Archbishop 
of the Imperial city, together with the Papal letter announcing 
the terms on which he could be releascd, and also the twelve 
anathematisms added by St. Cyril and his Alexandrian Synod. 
Thus, in less than a fortnight from the Imperial summons to a 
Council, the whole face of things was changed by the appearance 
of Cyril's Legates in Constantinople, bearing with them the 
Papal sentence of deposition. The historical situation was not, 
as Canon Bright describes it, that “the Emperor's act cut 
straight across the lines of their [Celestine’s and Cyril’s] 
policy.”? The appearance of the Papal sentence in Constan- 
tinople equally cut across the Emperor’s policy. Hitherto, that 
sentence having been probably unknown to the Emperor, 
certainly not having been formally served, his Impcrial Majesty 
had devised the idea of a Council to consider Cyril’s heterodoxy, 
as he deemed it, and to decide in favour of Nestorius ; now the 
situation had undergone a fundamental change. Nestorius 
was condemned. On any but the Papal hypothesis, there must 
have becn some protest from the Emperor, and at least some 
from the orthodox Bishops. But, as a matter of fact, each side 
prepared for the Council, and when Nestorius appeared at 
Ephesus, it was only to discover that no church was open to 
him for the Liturgy of Pentecost—the Papal sentence was already 
accepted. The question would now be asked if the Papal 
sentence had been canonically served, and the office of the 
Bishops would be brought into play to show kefore the world 
that the few words of the sentence could, if necessary, be proved 
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to be in accordance with the doctrine of the Fathers and the 
present teaching of the assembled Episcopate. 

Did, then, the Council hold itself to be under any obligation 
to enforce the Papal sentence of deposition? Did it act as 
though the commission given by Pope Celestine to Cyril to 
execute the sentence of deposition on Nestorius had devolved 
upon itself? It did say distinctly, to use the words of its 
spokesman, that “the Apostolic throne had previously given a 
sentence and direction (or decision), and that they had carried 
it out by pronouncing against Nestorius a canonical and 
Apostolical judgment.”! It would be difficult to assert in 
plainer terms that they were acting under orders. The words, 
“ Apostolic judgment,” clearly refer to the judgment of “the 
Apostolic throne ”—their own was Apostolic as being in accord 
with that. The “canonicity” of the judgment consisted in its 
having been served properly on Nestorius, and in their having 
given him due notice and summons. In reference to this they 
kad scveral times spoken of the canons, 

But once more. The Council most distinctly affirms that it 
was under an obligation to conform its judgment to that of the 
Holy Father. It asserts that it is carrying out the impulse 
given by him, and carrying it out as a matter of necessity. In 
delivering its sentence, it says that in so doing its members 
were “necessarily compelled,” or (if Canon Bright so prefers to 
translate it)? “necessarily impelled both by the Canons and 
by the letter of our most holy Father and fellow-minister, 
Celestine.” To this plain, precise, and emphatic description 
of their relation to their “holy Father,’ what has Canon Bright 
tosay? That “the Canons and Celestine’s letter to Nestorius 
cannot here be treated as co-ordinate.”> But that is not the 
question. For the Canons relate to their own mode of procedure 
in summoning Nestorius three times—no one can read the Acts 
of the Council without seeing this—and the letter of Celestine 
contained the norm by which they were “necessarily impelled ” 
to act. But Canon Bright gives a reason: “For the Council 
had o/ rendered literal obedience to that letter.” But again 
the question is misplaced. The question is whether they had 
rendered substantial obedience to the letter, and this they say 
that they have, as we have seen in Bishop Firmus’ speech: 

1 Mansi, iv. 1290. 
2? Canon Bright will not deny that éwe:y@évres is exactly represented by “impelled ;” 
so that the stronger form xarewery@évres needs a stronger English equivalent, and that 


is exactly ‘‘ compelled.” The Latin is coacti—‘‘ compelled.” 
3 P. 159. 
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«The Apostolic See has given a sentence and direction, and we 
have executed it.” Celestine said to Cyril: “ You shall execute 
a sentence of this sort.” The Council say that they have done 
this, using the very same word for “execute” as in the Greek 
version of the Papal letter. And Celestine, as we have seen, 
had contemplated an investigation by the Council, as not at 
variance with his own sentence being the authoritative norm.! 
Canon Bright is fond of quoting Bossuet, or rather the De/enszo 
Cleri Gallicani. Here is Bossuet’s description of matters, when 
dealing, not politically, as in the Defenszo, but simply from an 
historical point of view, and with his own pen and mind, with 
the history of this Council: “ Autre chose est de prononcer une 
sentence conforme a la lettre du Pape, autre chose d'être 
contraint par la lettre même aussi que par les Canons, a la 
prononcer. L’expression du Concile reconnait dans le lettre 
du Pape la force d’une sentence juridique, qu’on ne pouvait pas 
ne point confirmer, parce qu’elle etait juste dans son fond et 
valable dans sa forme comme etant émanée d’une puissance 
legitime. Ce n’est pas aussi une chose peu importante que 
dans une sentence juridique le concile ait donné au Pape le 
nom de Père.” ? | 

Shall we notice one more argument advanced by Canon 
Bright? He demurs to the sentence of the Council being 
interpreted literally, because they say that they passed it with 
tears As the tears were, in Canon Bright’s judgment, a figure 
of speech, so may their assertion of the necessity under which 
they acted. Such is the argument. But does Canon Bright 
think the two matters zz part materiá? And is he sure that, 
had one been present, one might not have been able to say 
that at the solemn moment of the deposition of the Archbishop 
of Constantinople, there was not a dry eye in the whole 
assembly ? 

Canon Bright has used an expression of his opponent, which 
we will only mention—“ undisguised special pleading.” Perhaps 
its climax is reached in his dealing with this word “ necessarily.” 
In regard to the meaning of this word, compare St. Paul’s words 
in regard to preaching the Gospel: “A necessity is laid upon 
me.” 4 

LUKE RIVINGTON. 


1 Mansi, iv. 1292. 

3 Remarques sur l’histoire des Conciles . , de A. Dupin. Edit. Versailles, t. 30, 
P- 524. 

3 P. 159. $ 1 Cor. ix. 16. 
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Cæsar, the World salutes thee ; 
The World is all thine own ; 

Its mistress is thy handmaiden, 
Its summit is thy throne: 

Yet tremble thou, whom, trembling, 
Three continents obey ; 

A larger rule, a longer line, 

A greater dignity than thine, 
Begin in Rome to-day. 


To the Imperial City, 
Along the Appian Road, 
Out of the East, a Stranger comes, 
Who bears a mystic load ; 
He treads the thronging pavement, 
Unnoticed and unknown; 
But though the crowd may look in vain 
To see the wonder of his train, 
He does not walk alone. 


No cavalcade attends him, 
But viewless, in the air, 
A many-winged retinue 
Is round about him there : 
No token of his power 
May any man behold ; 
But in his hand the angels see 
A golden and an iron Key 
Of potency untold. 


When Peter came to Rome. 


To him those Keys were given, 
The gift of One who died 
Lord of the kingdoms of the earth, 
And grander realms beside ; 
A Portal they can open 
Where thou one day must knock ; 
And thou shalt know their bearer then, 
Shepherd and Fisherman of Men, 
Whose name was called the Rock. 


Though many who inherit 
His princedom and his tomb, 
Must dimly hold their darkling court 
Within the catacomb ; 
And they who with him whisper 
The Galilean Name, 
Must face the fell arena’s fray, 
And often feed, on festal-day, 
The lion and the flame. 


Beneath the Empire’s shadow 
His Dynasty shall dwell,— 
The Palatine for thee and thine, 
For them, the quarried cell :— 
Beyond the Empire’s ruin 
His Heritors descend, 
Till the slow ages’ laggard bell 
Double the heathen time shall tell, 
Nor yet shall tell the end. 


When, from the savage Northland, 
Rushes a Vandal flood, 

Eager to lave with venging wave 
Thy citadel of blood, 

The latest futile Czesar 
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Falls from his lofty seat ; 
But he who wields the Fisher’s net 
Sees the wild torrent harmless fret 
In ripples at his feet. 


Like mountains clad in silver, 
Range upon distant range, 

That listen to the spheric song 
While sovereignties change : 

Like long sierras, lifting 
Their lines of lasting walls, 

Where tidal nations heave and sink, 

And pour their waters o'er the brink 
Of Death’s tremendous falls : 


Extends the far Succession, 
Patient, and calm, and high; 

And generations come and go, 
And brief dominions die; 

And on, and on, it reaches, 
Enduring and sublime, 

When memories of Cæsar fail, 

Saving a half-forgotten tale 
Of glory and of crime. 


Beyond the western ocean 
Where drowned Atlantis lies, 
And where the Cross unsetting stands 
Upon the southern skies, 
Where never Roman galley 
Has passed the lonely seas, 
Men, in the days that are to come, 
Shall look to Peter, and to Rome, 
And to the Mighty Keys. 


JOHN G. WELCH. 
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How to stop the “ Leakage:” Our Catholic 
Industrial Schools. 


PART II. 


EMBOLDENED by the kind reception given to the former article 
in THE MONTH for May of last year, which was printed (by 
special desire) for distribution in more than one diocese, we 
return to the further consideration of so interesting a topic. 
It is proposed, first of all, to treat of two elements, which tend 
to give a Catholic Industrial School that undoubted success 
which we claim for it as a stop to the “leakage” of the Church 
in our country. The two elements that mainly go to keep 
up that cheerful and religious tone, which should be the special 
characteristic of a Catholic Industrial School, are the perfection 
of the material building, and the good influence of the various 
superiors or officers. 

The first of these refers to the perfection of the different 
portions of the school-fabric, and their fitness to fulfil the end 
for which they were erected. Government regulations fix the 
cubic feet of the class-rooms, dormitories, and the like, and 
that too so rigorously that no small strain is thereby put on 
Catholic charity that has struggled to raise such institutions. It 
is only thcir adornment we propose to treat of here. It is often 
insisted, that the inmates of an Industrial School should breathe, 
as it were, a religious atmosphere. For this purpose, there 
should be certain pictures to catch the eye on the walls of 
the various rooms, where the young pcople pass various hours 
of the day. Each year our chief illustrated magazines issue a 
quantity of good and well-coloured chromographs, which, when 
suitably mounted and framed,! brighten the walls of a school- 
room or refectory. But conspicuous among these might be 
placed some pictures of a religious nature. A set of nine large 

1 The most suitable style in which to treat these is a grey mount, with an oak 


frame. A white mount never agrees with the rich colouring of the oleographs, and 
a gilt frame is affected by the gas, 
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oleographs of the “Life of our Lord,” after the chief Italian 
masters, have been produced by a London firm, and are for 
such purposes but little inferior to the expensive Arundel Art 
Series, though they are one-tenth the price. But what is perhaps 
exactly the thing wanted for our Catholic school is the series 
of large chromographs, illustrating the entire Catechism, viz., 
“Catechisme en Images,” printed by an ecclesiastical press in 
Paris. With the exception of a few, which are neither well 
arranged nor clear in meaning, the bulk are well designed and 
splendidly coloured. (A small guide-book can be had in French, 
explaining the entire series, which is approved of by the French 
Hierarchy.) 

In the dormitory, there should be nothing of a profane 
nature to distract the eye, which should be directed, the 
last thing at night and the first thing on waking, to a pious 
subject. In one Industrial School, pictures of the “ Via Crucis ” 
have been placed on the walls of the dormitories, so that a 
scene of the Passion greets the eye at every turn. As the lads 
turn in at night and leave in the morning, the holy-water stoup 
should be in a convenient spot near the door, in order that 
their hands may reach it easily. Thus will they be taught 
to use and to reverence one of the oldest and holiest sacra- 
mentals of the Church, which she uses in all her various 
blessings. The best arrangement for a holy-water stoup of 
this kind is not that of a fragile porcelain ornament hanging 
on a nail, but a small cavity made in the wall, fitted with a 
small vessel so neatly, as not to be disturbed by the hand of 
the heedless youngster. 

In one Orphanage this plan is adopted. One of the older 
boys stands with a glass dish of holy water in his hand at the 
foot of the stairs, so that every boy passing up to bed can easily 
dip his finger therein. 

The second secret of success in an Industrial School will be 
the staff of officers, holding the reins of government. Now, 
there seems but little doubt that a Religious Order is, for 
more reasons than one, most fitted to rule a lively “commune” 
of British schoolboys, whose love of freedom and independence 
has no counterpart in any other European race! However 
good and devout a layman and his wife may be (and we know 
of certain cases where nothing could exceed the earnest care 
and parental love of such towards those under their control), 
yet they lack the “religious habit.” Now, it is well known, that 
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boys from their earliest years are most susceptible of impres- 
sions, and are very inquisitive creatures, ever noticing all that 
goes on around them. The constant sight of the religious habit, 
the routine of religious life with its regular hours of prayer, 
and so forth, all this is a continual lesson and example to the 
most thoughtless. Thus, the nun’s veil and beads, the soutane 
and white rabat of the Christian Brother, in the school-room or 
playground, is to the youngsters a sermon, more powerful than 
any heard in the pulpit; and in this atmosphere of religion 
the most wild and froward become by degrees softened and 
changed. Nor is there anything remarkable in this. These 
devoted persons have renounced the world, and bound them- 
selves by rule to teach the poor and forsaken, to gather up 
these fragments of humanity “lest they be lost.” In return, 
God has infused into them a love and a devotion to their little 
charges, such as we see but rarely even among those who call 
themselves Christians. 

Our late revered Cardinal Manning calls this love of souls “a 
sixth sense.” Some men, he adds, have so little of it, as to seem 
to have none: some so much that it controls all their life.! 
The boys themselves are not slow to see this, and hence there is 
called into existence that greatest factor of success, a spirit 
of cheerful obedience to superiors, who are not only respected, 
but also loved. It is this “ sixth sense,” this love of souls, which 
actuated certain holy men to found special Religious Orders 
for teaching and watching over the poor and neglected little 
ones of Christ. Their names are, or ought to be, familiar to 
us, a Vincent of Paul, a Jerome Æmilian, a Joseph Calasanctius, 
Blessed de la Salle, and last of all, in our own days, Don Bosco 
of Turin. Of these, and of all those good men and women 
who are treading in their footsteps, engaged as they are in the 
noble work of teaching and raising up from their wretchedness 
the poor children of our cities, may we not apply those words 
of Job: “I was an eye to the blind and a foot to the lame; 
I was the father of the poor, and the cause which I knew not 
I searched out diligently.” ? 

In a sermon preached by the late Archbishop of Westminster, 
when a priest, at St. James’, Spanish Place, London, July, 1856, 
he pleaded the cause of the Boys’ Reformatory, Hammersmith, 
then recently opened. In that touching language peculiarly 
his own, he strove to excite the compassion of his audience ; 


1 Eternal Priesthood, p. 226. 2 Job xxix. 16. 
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and as his words apply, in a certain way, to all poor lads 
confined in similar institutions, we venture to quote them here: 


You must bear with me if I speak plainly, for I cannot otherwise 
convey to you what I mean. These poor convict boys who are now 
under the care of the Brothers of Mercy range from about twelve to 
fifteen years. The first ten that were convicted and placed in this 
Reformatory School were convicted for the following offences—the 
first had stolen a bit of lead; the second, a pot of jam; the third had 
stolen gd.; the fourth had stolen 5d.; the fifth, a blanket; the sixth, 
five glass bottles, and so on. Now I ask you, brethren in Jesus Christ 
—you who come to the Sacrament of Penance—is the formal guilt, in 
the sight of Almighty God, of these poor boys, comparable to the guilt 
of many sins that you yourself have had to confess? Is the violation 
of the Divine law by these poor little criminals to be compared with the 
formal guilt of conscious and deliberate sins of pride, jealousy, self- 
indulgence, neglect of God, of which we, on entering into ourselves, 
have had often to accuse ourselves, week after week, in the Sacrament 
of Penance? Then let us have mercy upon them. 


We now propose to say a word or two about three great 
means of sanctification for a Boys’ Industrial School—Mass, 
Benediction, and the monthly reception of the sacraments. 

1. By Mass we here mean Mass on Sundays and festivals 
only, for though some Religious Orders hold a different opinion, 
yet it seems out of place to allow the boys of an Industrial 
School to attend dazly Mass, considering the nature of their 
future life! It may be asked, What greater blessing can 
there be than to be present at the Holy Sacrifice? Granted, for 
the students of our Colleges, and for convent-girls, who may 
well be supposed to appreciate such a means of grace, and have 
the will and opportunity of following up the good habit in after- 
life. But for the boys we allude to, the “raw material,” as it 
were, of humanity, the effect would be far different to what we 
desire. There seems to be a strong and well-grounded opinion, 
that the frequent attendance of such at Mass would lead to that 
familiarity, which,” as St. Paul says, “breeds contempt,” and 
would be likely to engender a disgust for so great an act. 
Might not also the Sunday’s Mass consequently be shorn of its 
dignity ; as these young folks, who are unable to discriminate, 
might fail to associate this great act of worship with that special 
day, on which a strict obligation binds them to attend Mass. 


1 The late Bishop of Liverpool, whose diocese contained perhaps more of such 
institutions than any other in the kingdom, was very decided on this point. 
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As, alas! one of the commonest faults of our young men, as 
clergy in large towns can painfully bear witness to, is absence 
from Sunday Mass, we cannot sufficiently impress upon these 
young people the importance of this duty, and their future 
temptations to neglect it in after-life. We priests have frequently 
been told to count the number of boys in our flock who attend 
Mass after they have left the day-school. The result is often 
enough but too sad. But in an Industrial School the lads are 
marched off, in military style, to church every Sunday and holy- 
day, and this to the age of sixteen. Let them be firmly 
grounded in the fact that this is not a mere wholesome rule of 
the institution, but their bounden duty to Almighty God. There 
does seem to be a danger, lest, like the boys of our day-schools, 
_ they acquire a habit of imagining that attendance at Mass on 
Sunday is part of a régime, which can be thrown aside, as soon 
as their longed-for liberty sets them free to be their own 
‘masters. 

As to the attendance of Industrial School boys at Mass 
various customs hold good. Thus, in some places, they all go 
to the last Mass—solemn, with music and sermon, except on 
the “Communion Sunday,” when they attend an early Mass. 
In other places, they are divided into two sets and drafted off 
to two early Masses, as their presence in a body at one and 
the same time would take up too much space in the church. 
Where the institution has no chapel of its own (more’s the 
pity !) of course all these arrangements belong to the clergy of 
the mission in which it is situated. To the former plan there 
would seem to be this objection, that High Mass will be long 
and tedious, and the sermon not always so intelligible to such 
young people. 

Another point naturally arises here. Is it not possible for 
the weekly Mass, which they attend, to be offered for them, 
that is, in the strictest meaning of the word ; the usual “ retribu- 
tion” being made from the school expenses? It may be urged, 
that they have their share in the Mass offered each Sunday 
pro populo. Butan Industrial or Reformatory School constitutes 
a community in itself, and surely the Holy Sacrifice offered 
weekly for the youthful inmates would produce untold good, 
and prove a powerful means of sanctification for them. 

2. Another means of grace, and one not to be passed over 
lightly, is Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Excepting the 
case where there is a private chapel, attendance at this beautiful 
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Catholic rite is a privilege not always known at an Industrial 
School. Hence, grumbling in certain quarters, because the poor 
lads have not been afforded the opportunity of attending and 
appreciating Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Where this happens to be the case, we can scarcely expect that 
they will ever come to Benediction in after-life, nor will their love 
of the House of God be ever fostered to any great degree by 
a single attendance at church on Sunday for a Low Mass. But 
to this the parochial clergy may naturally object, that it would 
be impossible to find room for them at the evening service, and 
even, at the afternoon Benediction for the children of the 
day-school, the church is so filled as not to allow room for 
two or three hundred boys. Then surely, at least, on one night 
in the week, the Industrial School might be accommodated with 
Benediction, which the lads would appreciate probably all the 
more that it was for them, and them only! 

It is a common complaint, that our churches are but poorly 
attended at evening service, and even the front seats, reserved 
for the better class, are too often woefully empty. In our 
instructions we dilate upon the beauty of this holy rite, and 
encourage our flocks to attend at it on Sundays or evenings 
during the weck. Here we have in our many Industrial Schools 
throughout the land, a rising population, who, if they be not 
made familiar with Benediction now in their childhood, can 
hardly be expected to feel for it the love and reverence they 
ought in after-life. 

3. More powerful, however, than Mass and Benediction, as 
a means of sanctification, must ever stand pre-eminent the 
monthly reception of the sacraments. At this early period of 
their life, what assiduous and constant care is ever being 
bestowed upon these young people, in order that they should 
be kept in vigorous health. Hence, baths and frequent ablu- 
tions; ample meals daily of wholesome food varied by a 
“dietary ” approved of by authority—all this is wisely ordained, 
to secure what the poet deemed so desirable, a “sound mind in 
a sound body.” 

If this be the attention given to the body, how much more 
necessary is it that the soul should also undergo a like care, and 
be purified and nourished by that Heavenly Food which 
“begetteth virgins.”! There is one thing that leads more than 
the best exhortation to the practice of the virtue of purity 

à Zach. ix. 17. 
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(utterly neglected in boys’ schools outside the pale of the 
Church), and that is the reception of the Holy Eucharist. In 
this Sacrament our sinful clay comes in contact with the Body 
of Christ, so that the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles seem 
to be verified: “ For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal put on immortality.”? 

But there is good reason to belicve that this great benefit of 
monthly Confession and Communion is considerably weakened 
by boys being divided for convenience into different sets for 
different Sundays. For by the sacraments ot being received 
by all at one and the same time their powerful action is to a 
certain extent foiled, and they fail to “leaven the whole mass” 
of the school, in that thorough way they should. To explain 
more clearly what we mean. Those who have been to Holy 
Communion the first week naturally begin to fall away, as 
the month goes on, in spite of all their good resolutions. 
Thus, as the result, there is a mixture of the “lapsed,” and 
of those starting again to be good, a “blend,” so to speak, of 
saints and sinners! Now, this system has been found to 
militate against the general sanctification of the entire school, 
and retard that spiritual progress in the boys, which we often 
look for, and yct as often find our hopes cheated. Let them 
all, however, approach the sacraments on one and the same 
day (or at least on two consecutive days), and then all are 
“started fairly in the race,” and will “pull together” in one 
united effort to be good. It may be urged that this plan may 
entail no small labour once a month on our over-workcd clergy, 
and prove a serious demand upon their time, especially in a 
large mission. But, when the matter. is examined, this will 
not necessarily be the case. There are always to be found a 
few zealous priests, belonging to small missions, who would 
devote a couple of hours to the confessional once a month, so 
that the entire Industrial School could be confessed on oxe fixed 
Friday afternoon, and thus be enabled to approach the altar the 
following morning. | 
_ We may mention that this scheme Aas been adopted and 
acted upon in one large Industrial School for many years, and 
it bears evident fruit in the edifying behaviour which always 
exists there. 

The question of “Retreats” naturally suggests itself at this 
point, and we learn that some schools have an annual one of 


l t Cor. xv. 5. 
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three or four days’ duration, while others have one at more 
distant intervals. In these “Retreats” it is #o¢ found to be 
advisable to require that continual silence, which is observed 
in our colleges and convents on such occasions. To such a 
class of children as are in our Industrial Schools this silence 
would be unintelligible, and might even lead to the youngsters 
getting into mischief. Their ordinary school-routine goes on 
each day, but early in the morning and at noon, as also after 
their day’s work is over and at the close of the day, a short 
meditation or instruction is given. Here we may state, from 
personal experience of both Industrial Schools and Reforma- 
tories, that the behaviour of the lads during a Retrcat is most 
exemplary. This is a fact not known to the outer world, but 
none the less as indisputable as it is edifying. Remember, these 
children have not been brought up to lives of piety under the 
sweetest of home influence, but come from the poorest and most 
neglected class in the land. Yet, whilst putting in their half- 
day school, and half-day work in the “shops,” they will sit 
in rapt attention listening to three or four meditations daily on 
what is to them, one might think, the driest of subjects. 

Nothing can be considered of little importance, which serves 
to give a child a religious tone, especially in his earliest years. 
Hence, it seems most fitting that every boy in an Industrial 
School should wear a blessed medal, or an Agnus Dei, and, 
after his First Communion, be enrolled in the Brown Scapular. 
These will in course of time wear out, or get lost, but a little 
care on the part of those in authority, will ensure the boys having 
another one without delay. They are undoubtedly more reck- 
less than girls in these matters, and cast off these pious emblems 
with their clothes, and thus lose them. At least let a boy on 
leaving be enrolled in the Brown Scapular, the most venerable 
of all our Confraternities, which is such a bond of union with 
the Blessed Virgin, ensuring untold blessings to the wearer. 
It is most consoling to see how many of these boys will invest 
their odd coppers in a good pair of rosary-beads. These they 
often wear round their necks, and display a child-like love for 
that most popular of all devotions. That a boy should be 
wearing no religious emblem whatever is certainly very sad, 
especially as the poor fellow has to face daily those various 
temptations to sin, from which even the youngest are not 
exempt. 

There is another point, which is worthy of mention here, 
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namely, the question of “badges,” worn on the arm at 


certain Industrial Schools. These stripes of gold braid or other 
material, if well-deserved and confined to a few boys, cannot 
fail to produce a good effect on the rest of the community- 
Far be it from us to encourage aught that might for a moment 
foster “ priggishness,” since there is nothing more disgusting in 
boys of all classes and creeds than a“prig!” But where the 
bearer of a “badge” or decoration is an “all round” good boy, 
yet without any “uppishness” in his character, he will not 
cease thereby to be popular with his companions. Boys, after 
their own natural lights, are not bad judges of charactcr, and 
are oftentimes as fair and honest in their criticism as the so- 
called wise and deceitful world around them. Thus, the little 
commune, Which exists in an Industrial School, will readily 
acknowledge and respect the right of a boy to wear a gold 
conduct-stripe on his jacket, if it has been won openly and 
fairly !+ Sometimes, also, it is the custom to give a stripe of 
red or blue to certain boys, who act as monitors. This is 
regarded as a badge of honour by the wearer, and denotes that 
he has charge in some way of his juniors, or has certain little 
extra duties to perform, the doing of which is esteemed a 
privilege. 

One word in conclusion. Having trained a boy up so as 
to make him a good citizen and devout Christian, is there 
anything else that the Industrial School can do for him? 
Certainly, and something most important, to keep a friendly eye 
upon him, and persuade him to hold friendly intercourse with 
the school by letter, or by visits. For those boys who have a 
good home, all further anxiety may cease; but alas! it is too 
true, that there are a considerable number, who have not, and 
never had, this blessing. For these to return to the house 
and street from which they were once rescued, would be to 
undo the work of many years. For all such lads, there ought 
to be a “home,” if possible, attached to, and in connection with 
every Industrial School, where they might be kept, and have 
their board and lodging, paying their wages to the manager 
thereof. It is the complaint of more than one Industrial School 
manager that there is no such home. Where such do exist, 


1 At St. Joseph’s Industrial School, Longsight, Manchester, in charge of the 
Christian Brothers, these boys, called ‘‘stripers,” are, as it were, serjeants over 
sections of twenty-four boys each. They are responsible for the conduct of those 
under them, and are, we hear, loyally obeyed by their ‘‘liege-men!” See ‘‘ Boys 
to Mend,” by Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J., THE MONTH, August, 1893. 
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we hope to show hereafter that the good which results to boys, 
who are kept there, is inestimable. Boys who have left, and 
yet have no home to return to, can thus start work in the 
neighbourhood, and lead a creditable life, whereas, but for such 
a “home,” the poor fellows would return to their former ways of 
poverty and sin. 

By all means, then, let the boys who leave be encouraged 
to write to the school, and give an account of their progress. 
Let them be taught to feel that their former superiors take the 
liveliest interest in all that belongs to them. If such an inter- 
course can be established with the “old boys,” it is the highest 
praise the institution can receive, that it still enjoys the con- 
fidence of those whom it once received as outcast and helpless. 
It is a custom in some places, and one most laudable, that the 
“old boys” should revisit the Industrial School on Sundays, or 
festivals, or public holidays, receiving there a hearty welcome. 
Surely that is a moment of honest pride in a youth’s life, when 
he turns up on such occasions to visit those who have for so 
many years been interested in his welfare. 

We all know what exuberant and loud-spoken joy there is 
at a college or school, when on the “big days” old friends meet 
once more. But, reader, such a feeling is not the proud heritage 
alone of the rich and favoured oncs of this world. The poor 
and lowly were made out of the same clay as their betters, 
and their hearts can experience similar sensations. Thus, 
when a youth re-visits the playground of the Industrial 
School, the warmest reception will greet him. See, how his 
former companions press around him! With what scrutiny 
they scan his toilet, and examine him critically, from the pin 
of his neck-tie to his shining boots! He will tell his old 
“chums,” with his own simple eloquence, that the “school” has 
made him what he now is, able to earn his bread, and an 
upright and good member of society. What he is now, each 
of the boys will be one day, sooner or later, when that happy 
time comes for them to emerge from the chrysalis-state and go 
forth the perfect insect ! 


A SECULAR PRIEST. 


The Hungarian Confession. 


———_—F—r—— 


IT is often a puzzle to understand how nations which for a 
thousand years were so deeply attached to the Catholic Faith 
could have been brought in the course of about a century to 
regard the same Faith with an equally deep-rooted aversion. 
And if the puzzle is to a certain extent solved for us when 
we perceive that the ideas of the later age about Catholic 
doctrines and institutions are grotesquely erroneous and calum- 
nious, we are further perplexed to understand how such false 
ideas could in the first instance have obtained currency. Those 
who have devoted study to the subject know that downright 
frauds have played their part, and that not a small part, in 
producing the evil result—frauds, that is to say, in which the 
few were the perpetrators and the many the victims. 

An example of the kind of frauds which have done duty 
in this way is the document usually called the Hungarian 
Confession. It is a fraud directed primarily against the Jesuits, 
but through them against the Catholic Church herself, which 
would have to be held responsible for the use of so improper a 
formula by a Religious Order within its communion. 

In England this spurious document has not been extensively 
used for controversial purposes. It was brought forward, how- 
ever, in 1847, by Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, afterwards Bishop 
of Lincoln. Dr. Wordsworth, in the second of his Letters to 
M. Gondon, assumed its genuineness as undisputed, citing the 
authority of Streitwolf and Klener, who had given it a place in 
their Collection. But finding to his apparent surprise that the 
Dublin Review was not prepared to accept such an argument 
as final, he endeavoured in another letter to support it by 
reasons drawn from the German work of Herr Mohnike. With 
Mohnike’s reasons we shall have to deal presently, and we may 
therefore dismiss Dr. Wordsworth, except to say that, misled 


1 July, 1847. 
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by his advocacy, subsequent controversialists have occasionally 
assumed the genuineness of the so-called Confession.! 

It is in Germany which (or else Hungary) is probably the 
country of its origin, that the fraud has been chiefly utilized ; 
for in that country during the last two centuries quite a chain 
of instances can be named when, on the reception of a convert 
into the Catholic Church, some one has come forward with the 
confident statement that the Hungarian Confession was exacted 
from the neophyte, and the report has usually obtained a 
widespread credit. It is to the German use, therefore, of the 
document that we will confine ourselves in this article. 

Let us begin by placing the document before us. There are 
great variations in its text, as there are wont to be in the texts 
of spurious documents. The version given here is from the 
earliest printed book in which it is found—Lani’s Captivitas 
Papistica. 


The Confession of Faith of the new Catholics in Hungary. 


I. We believe and confess that, through the singular care of our 
rulers, spiritual and temporal, solely and entirely by the diligence and 
assistance bestowed upon us by Messieurs the Jesuit Fathers (Domi- 
norum Patrum Soctetatis), we have been converted from the heretical 
way and belief to the true Roman Catholic and saving (way). And that 
we wish, of our own free-will without any compulsion, to confess the 
same publicly with mouth and tongue before the whole world. 

II. We confess that the Roman Pope is the Head of the Church. 
and cannot err. 

III. We confess and believe that the Pope is the Vicar of Christ, 
and has power, according to his pleasure, to forgive and retain sins, to 
cast down into Hell and to excommunicate. 

IV. We confess that every novelty which the Pope has established, 
whether it be in the Scriptures or out of them, and everything which 
he commands, is true, divine, and of saving power; and that the laity 
must receive all such as the word of the living God. 

V. We confess that the most holy Pope ought to be honoured with 
divine honour, and with deeper genuflexions than Christ Himself. 

VI. We confess and affirm that the Pope must be listened to by 
every one and in all matters, as the most holy Father, and that all 
heretics who resist his orders, without exception and without com- 
passion, should not only by means of the fire be cast out of our midst, 
but should also be thrust down body and soul into Hell. 

VII. We confess that the reading of the Scriptures is the origin 
‘ of all heresies and of all sects, and is also the source of all blasphemies. 


1 See the Antidote for April 29, 1890, and the Gainsborough Discussion (1888) in 
Father Anderdon’s Polemica. 
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VIII. We confess that it is a divine, holy, and useful thing to 
invocate the dead saints, to honour their pictures, to bow the knee 
before them, to make pilgrimages to them, to dress them up, to burn 
lights before them. 

IX. We confess that every priest is much greater than the Mother 
of God herself, since she only gave birth to the Lord Christ once, 
and does not give birth to Him any more; whereas a Romish priest 
sacrifices and creates the Lord Christ, not only when he will, but 
also in whatever way he will; nay, after he has created Him he even 
devours Him. 

X. We confess that it is useful and salutary to read mass for the 
dead, to give alms for them, and to pray for them. 

XI. We confess that the Roman Pope has power to change the 
Scripture, and, according to his will, to add to it or take from it. 

XII. We confess that the souls after death are purified in Purgatory, 
and that aid towards their redemption is obtained through the masses 
of the priests. 

XIII. We confess that to receive the Lord’s Supper under one 
kind is good and saving, but under both kinds is heretical and 
damnable. 

XIV. We confess and believe that those who receive the Holy 
Communion under one kind receive and use the whole Christ with 
His Body and Blood, His Divinity and His Bones, but that those 
who use both kinds, obtain and eat only plain bread. 

XV. We confess that there are seven true and real sacraments. 

XVI. We confess that God is honoured through pictures, and that 
by them He is made known to men. 

XVII. We confess that the Holy Virgin Mary ought to be held 
both by angels and by men to be higher than Christ, the Son of God 
Himself. 

XVIII. We confess that the Holy Virgin Mary is a Queen of 
Heaven and reigns equally with her Son, who is obliged to do every- 
thing according to her will. | 

XIX. We confess that the bones of the saints have great power 
in themselves, and that they ought on that account to be honoured 
by men and have chapels built to them. 

XX. We confess that the Roman doctrine is Catholic, pure, divine 
and saving, ancient and true; but that the Evangelical doctrine (from 
which we freely depart), is false, erroneous, blasphemous, accurscd, 
heretical, perditious, seditious, impious, spurious, and fictitious. While, 
therefore, the Roman religion is wholly and entirely good and holy 
under one kind in all its interpretations, we curse all those who have 
offered us this opposite and impious heresy under both kinds. We 
curse our parents who brought us up in this heretical belief; we curse 
all those who caused us to doubt or suspect the Roman Cathoiic belief. 
So too (we curse), the two who gave us the accursed chalice. Yea, 
we also curse ourselves and call ourselves accursed, in that we took 
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part in this accursed heretical chalice, which it did not become us to 
drink out of. | 

XXI. We confess that the Holy Scripture is imperfect and a dead 
letter as long as it is not explained to us by the Pope of Rome, but 
is left to the layman, or common man, to read. We confess that 
a mass for the dead, said by a Roman priest, is of much more use 
than a hundred and more Evangelical sermons. And we, therefore, 
curse all the books which we have read in which this heretical and 
blasphemous doctrine is contained. We curse also all our works which 
we did whilst we lived in this heretical doctrine, so that they may not 
receive from God their deserts at the Last Judgment. All this we do 
with a right conscience, and by a public act of retractation, in the 
presence of the Reverend Lord Father, of the honourable gentlemen 
and the respected matrons, of the youths and maidens, we confirm 
(our belief) that the Roman Church in these and the like articles, is 
the truest Church. Moreover, we swear that we will never, as long 
as our life lasts, return to this heretical doctrine under both kinds, 
even if it were permitted us or could be done. We swear, also, that 
as long as there is a spark of life in our bodies, we will persecute this 
accursed Evangelical doctrine, utterly, secretly, and openly, by violence 
and deceit, with words and deeds, even the sword not excepted. 
Lastly, we swear before God, before the Holy Angels, and before you 
here present, that (even if there should come to pass some change in 
the authorities of Church or State), we will never, through fear or 
through favour, decline from this blessed Roman Catholic and Divine 
Church, nor return to the accursed Evangelical heresy, or take up 
with the same again. 

The chief leader among these new Catholics was Elias Gressner, 
principal pastor in the city of Neusohl, who, after he had first of all 
signed it, was compelled soon after to recite it in the church there, 
just about the time when we at Presburg were brought up before the 
court of the high priest and received this news of his apostacy. 


Here is the document, and we are not surprised to hear 
from a Protestant who wrote much on the subject, that when 
he showed it to a Catholic friend, the friend’s reply was, 
“Tf that is Christianity, I turn to the heathen.” 


It would be superfluous to demonstrate for the sake of 
readers of THE MONTH that this alleged Confession is 
spurious. The point of view from which we propose to consider 
it is therefore historical rather than theological.? Let us seek our 

1 Mohnike, Fluchformular. 

2 It is right that we should express our indebtedness to Father Bernhard Duhr, 
S.J., who, in his Jesuzten-fabe/n (No. 7, pp. 141—166), has given an excellent account 
of the history of the Hungarian Confession, as well as of other famous historical 


charges against the Society of Jesus. This little work, published by Herder, is well 
worth obtaining. 
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interest in learning what sort of evidence has satisfìed minds 
by no means deficient in character or learning, but filled with 
prejudice against the Catholic Church. 

It will perhaps be more interesting to trace the history 
backwards rather than forwards. We need not trouble ourselves 
with its more recent use, except to say that up to the present 
day in Germany instances are not wanting of its having been- 
used as an instrument for exciting prejudice against the Jesuits, 
whenever the movement for their expulsion or recall has been 
active. Thus in 1891 it was printed by several newspapers and 
journals of repute, the notorious Court preacher, Herr Stocker, 
making himself conspicuous in the fray. But let us take our 
point of departure from the publication of Streitwolf and 
Klener’s Libri Symbolict Catholice Ecclesie in 1838. These 
writers were Catholics, and their Collection counts as a scientific 
work. In the body of the work they give the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene Creed, the Athanasian Creed, the Canons and 
Decrees of Trent, the Profession of Faith of Pius IV., and the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent. As appendices they give 
five other Professions of Faith which they say are of less 
authority, but of which the other four are as clearly genuine 
as they are unobjectionable. Fourth in number among these 
five is our Hungarian Confession, and the account given of it in 
the Preface is as follows: 


The author is unknown, and its age is not clearly ascertained ; but 
it appears to have been composed in Hungary about the year 1673 by 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. This inhuman form, which is so very 
different from the Tridentine Profession of Faith, was first of all 
exacted from the Evangelicals (in Hungary)! who were received back 
into the Catholic Faith, but its use was afterwards extended even to 
Germany. 


Not unnaturally the enemies of the Church lay stress on the 
religion of these collectors. One would like, however, to know 
what sort of Catholics they were, and it is at all events signi- 
ficant that in the second edition of their work, published eight 
years later (1846), although the passage in the Preface remains 
unaltered, the Confession has been silently removed from the 
Appendix in which the other four Professions of Faith are still 
to be read. Evidently the surviving collector, Klener, had been 
enlightened by the discussions which took place during the 
eight years’ interval. | 

? Hence its name of Hungarian Confession. 
VOL, LXXXVII. x 
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These collectors speak of the Confession as having been 
originally composed in Hungary, but as having in course of 
time passed into use in Germany as well. We shall inquire 
into its alleged use in Hungary in a second article. In the 
present article let us see on what grounds the belief that it was 
ever used in Germany is based. 

In 1819, Wachler, a theologian of repute, published the text 

in his Theologische Nachrichten, stating that it had recently been 
recited publicly at Augsburg on the occasion of the reception of 
aconvert. Other papers repeated the story, but soon began to 
vary among themselves, some maintaining that the scandalous 
deed had been done at Augsburg, others at Wiirzburg. That 
no names or dates were given is only what we might expect. 
The Vicars-General, both of Augsburg and Wiirzburg, forthwith 
protested that the story, so far as regarded the places for which 
they were responsible, was a mere calumny, and as the name 
of the contributor to Wachler’s periodical was suppressed, the 
Vicar-General of Wiirzburg declared his intention to apply for 
a remedy to the courts of justice. Very likely he carried out 
his intention, but at this distance of time one cannot obtain 
evidence of every event in the history. 
An anti-Catholic slander, however, has as many lives as a 
cat, and one or two years later, in 1821, the Easter Programme, 
or Closing Address, of the University of Königsberg had for its 
subject-matter, Professions of Faith as employed in the Roman 
Church. The author of this Programme, a certain Dr. Wald, 
spoke of the Hungarian Confession categorically as one which 
was publicly prescribed in Hungary, and had never yet 
‘been disavowed by the Pope. He also stated his conviction 
that there was trustworthy evidence of its use on several 
occasions in Germany. 

Although it was outrageous that so distinguished a University 
—the University which had given birth to the philosophy of 
Kant—should have sealed with its acceptance a palpable 
fabrication, one advantage at least followed from the attention 
_ thus directed to the subject. Several writers on both sides 
determined to submit this Confession to a thorough investiga- 
tion. Among them may be named, as having written on the 
Catholic side, Jordansky.2. Jordansky was Provost of Gran, the 
Primatial see of Hungary, and therefore an authority on 

1 P. 527. 
2 De Haresi abjuranda quid statuat Ecclesia Romana. Auctore Alexio Jordansky. 
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Hungarian affairs. The little volume which resulted from his 
researches is, on the whole, the best contribution to the con- 
troversy that we have. Two other Catholic writers of great 
merit at this time were Gratz and Brunquell. 

On the Protestant side, Dr. Mohnike, of the University of 
Greisswald, wrote two works, Urkundlichen Geschichte, in 1822, 
and Zur Geschichte des Hungarischen Fluchformular, in 1823. 
The latter of these treatises is decidedly the best of those which 
maintain the genuineness of the Confession. The writer was a 
man of scholarly reputation, and there is an appearance, though 
not the reality, of judicial method about his treatise, which 
imparts to it a certain persuasiveness. We may take his 
summary as the basis for our further researches. It states as 
the conclusion at which this scientific author has arrived, that 
the Confession is certainly genuine, and that its use on four 
distinct occasions has been sufficiently demonstrated. These 
instances are stated by him to be as follows: 

I. In 1750, the Confession was publicly made by two young 
ladies, daughters of the Hofkammerrath Majus, in the Convent 
of Escherde, on their reception into the Church by the Jesuit 
Fathers. 

2. In 1725, it was made by a certain matron named Anna 
Klasin, at Ulm in Bavaria. 

3. In 1717, it was taken by Duke Maurice of Saxony-Zeiz, 
on his reception into the Church, at Tocksan in Hungary. 

4. In 1674, it was taken at Presburg in Upper Hungary, or 
in its neighbourhood, by Elias Gressner and others, ex-ministers 
of the Evangelical religion, who at that time were forced by 
threats of persecution into unreal conversion. Gressner, it 
will be remembered, is the name attached to the text as cited 
above. | 

Beyond these four cases, in which he judges that the 
Confession was used in its complete form, Mohnike congra- 
tulates himself on his good fortune in being able to furnish 
strong evidence of its use in a more rudimentary form so early 
as 1629, or thereabouts, at Glogau in Silesia, on the occasion of 
some enforced conversions. 

We will examine these cases, and we shall see how in each 
of them the evidence melts away into nothing. 

First in order comes the Escherde case, interesting because 
of the reputation for scholarship which the accusers could 
legitimately claim as belonging to them. This alleged case was 
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first heard of in 1787, in the Magasin für Kirchenrecht— 
- published in Gottingen in 1787—of the celebrated scholar 
Böhmer. In the first volume of this publication? the editor 
gives the text in a somewhat more exaggerated form than that 
transcribed above, and then adds: 


Profession of Faith of two young ladies of family, converts from the 
Lutheran to the Catholic Faith.—It was recited by them on their 
reception in the Convent of Escher, near Hildesheim, in 1750. 

This Profession of Faith, which has clearly been composed by some 
inhuman priest, I obtained from an authentic copy of the original 
which was used on the day of the reconciliation. The copy was 
secretly made and taken away from the convent by the mother and 
sister of the two ladies. The names of the persons who recited it I 
do not give to the public, but if any one desires to know them, 
I place myself at his service. The father of the two girls, together with 
their two brothers, had been received into the Catholic Church 
previously. Their mother and a third sister, who remained Evange- 
licals, were present at the ceremony. 


Bohmer goes on to deprecate the notion that so evil a form 
was in general use among Catholics. He asks his readers to 
regard it merely as a memorial of the past, of what had been 
done now and again by inhuman priests, and done unfortunately 
even as late as the middle of the eighteenth century, but which, 
please God, would never be used again by any one whatever. 

In a later paper,? Bohmer adds that he had since remem- 
bered two other sources of information which were accessible, 
and which confirmed his account of the Escherde case by 
proving independently the existence and use of the Confession. 
One of them was the Captivitas Papistica of George Lani (1676), 
of which we shall hear a good deal more presently. The 
other was the series called the Acta Historico-Ecclestastica of 
Bartholomzi, of Weimar, a publication which Böhmer charac- 
terizes as being “the richest and most trustworthy source of 
Church History of the present century and generally known 
to be such by all students.” Böhmer also mentions a case 
which had recently come to his notice-—through information 
received from a friend—of the use of the Confession only eleven 
years previously. We nced not trouble ourselves, however, about 
this last case, as Böhmer tells us afterwards that the friend in 
question had disappeared into space, and his story, being vague 
in its details, was no longer capable of verification. 

1 P. 152. ? Ibid. p. 310. 
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As might have been expected, when the news of so serious 
an attack upon their reputation reached the Convent of 
Escherde, all there were filled with indignation. An inquiry 
was at once instituted, the Prince-Bishop of Hildesheim himself 
setting it in motion. The result was in course of time signified 
to Professor Bohmer by Provost Bendler of Escherde, the 
chaplain of the convent. The inquiry had discovered that 
the persons referred to must be the ladies already named, the 
daughters of Hofkammerrath Majus; but that these ladies had 


been received in 1738, not in 1750; at Hildesheim in the Jesuit - 
Church there, not at Escherde, although one of them afterwards _ 


became a nun at Escherde; and that the mother and sister 


who, according to the account given, had been present at the - 


ceremony and then purloined a copy of the document, had 


not been present at all—the only relation present being a- 


cousin, Canon Witten, who had since died, as also had the © 


two ladies themselves. Provost Bendler’s letter was printed 
in the Hamburg Adress- Comptoir Nachrichten (January 24, 


1788), and together with it a declaration, attested by a notary, > 
from the surviving brother of the two ladies, certifying that the - 


Profession of Faith used at the ceremony was not that with 


which his sisters had been charged, but one which the Catholic - 


Church notoriously used and prescribed. 

Bohmer’s reply to this categorical refutation of his story is 
very typical of the policy adopted in similar instances by the 
slanderers of the Catholic Church. He?! explains that the 
document he had published had been given to him by a person 


advanced in years and in the public service, who in turn had - 
received it from a friend then dead, “whose honour he (this > 
intermediary) had never had reason to doubt,” and that “this - 


deceased friend had given it to him as an unquestionably 


authentic document, accompanying the gift with an oral account ~ 


of its history.” The intermediary had added that within a few 
days of receiving the document from the deceased friend he 
had written down the substance of the accompanying oral 


— 


account, and that the document had since lain among his | 


papers as an interesting memorial of the lengths to which 
an unscrupulous cruelty could be carried. 
-Bonmer further tells his readers, it had not occurred to him 


a The second volume of Böhmer’s Magazin, in which this third paper is con- 
tained (p. 183) was not published till 1793. The article in question was of course 
written earlier, but at what precise date is not stated. 
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to doubt the story, confirmed as it was by such independent 
testimonies as Lani’s in the Captevitas Papistica, and Bartho- 
lomei’s in his Acta Hestorico-Ecclestastica. But (he says) after 
receiving Provost Bendler’s letter, he had consulted the 
intermediary again, and the latter had written back assuring 
him that the deceased friend’s memory might have gone astray 
as to some of the attendant circumstances, but certainly not 
as to the substance of the statement. In other words, although 
this deceased friend had proved untrustworthy as to the time - 
and place of the ceremony, and as to the source whence he 
had derived his story, his authority might still be taken as 
sufficient proof that the scandalous Confession of Faith was 
the one used. Accordingly, Böhmer wrote back to Provost 
Bendler to say he must stand by his article to this extent, 
and that he noticed as lending confirmation to his story, that 
the function was now proved to have taken place in a Jesuit 
church. “It was the more conceivable,” he said, “that such a 
Profession of Faith might have been used, as responsibility for 
the crime now more than ever seemed to fall on an Order 
which, if it had done much good, had also brought much evil 
into the world; an Order, too, which had apparently been 
the original composers of the document.” At the same time, 
he did not dream of crediting the present generation of 
Escherde nuns with such an iniquity. 

The Provost, however, had no intention of letting the 
wriggler off so cheaply. He wrote back to say that it 
was satisfactory to know that Böhmer acquitted the present 
inhabitants of the convent, but that Catholics could not 
feel really satisfied till the charge had also been withdrawn 
as regards the Jesuit Fathers, who “had been suppressed 
for reasons of which the truth had not yet been estab- 
lished.” Hence he demanded of Böhmer a fuller retractation. - 
On this, Böhmer saw the necessity of giving in a bit further, 
and replied that he would withdraw the charge altogether as. 
regards the Hildesheim function, but that in view of the 
testimony of Lani in the Caftivitas Papistica and of Bartho- 
lomæi in the Acta AHistorico-Ecclesiastica, he really must 
continue to believe that the Confession had been used at times. - 
in Hungary by barbarous zealots in the previous century, and 
even in the earlier part of the eighteenth, though not probably 
with the cognizance of the civil or ecclesiastical authorities. 

The curious thing—which, however, does not seem to have 
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struck Bohmer—is that he was withholding the names both of. 
his own immediate informant, and of the deceascd friend by 
whom the latter had been instructed. Had these names been 
made public, it would have been at once possible to trace their 
story to its origin. Perhaps, however, Bohmer already suspected 
what he afterwards acknowledged, “that he had good cause 
for doubting the sincerity of the person who sent him the. 
Confession of Faith.”! | 

As Böhmer, after withdrawing the charge against the ladies. 
of Hildesheim, maintained that at all events it had been. 
used in Hungary, this being testified by Lani in the Captivitas. 
Papistica and by Bartholomæi in his Acta Historico-Ecclesiastica, 
we may as well disengage ourselves at once from all concern . 
about the latter publication. The article referred to is written . 
by the editor on information received from some unknown 
person. Whether this unknown person hailed from Hungary 
or elsewhere, whether he was a direct spectator or not of the. 
events he professed to narrate, are facts which the editor does , 
not deem it necessary to mention. At the end of the article, 
however, this editor tells us of some suspicions he had felt as 
to the trustworthiness of the story, and how he had overcome 
them. He says the doctrine of the article (of the Confession) 
is so outrageous and goes so far beyond the Council of Trent, 
that he had hesitated to print it, lest it should be called in 
doubt. But he had come upon Lani’s Captivitas Papisiica 
in Reiser’s German edition, in which exact details are given of 
the use of the same form, the very names of several apostates. 
who had publicly pronounced it being preserved. Thus we 
find that as yet there is only one source of evidence behind the 
convictions of Böhmer and Bartholomzi, together with those a 
Wachler and Wald, who rely upon them. 

We have no longer anything to fear from the most recent. 
of the cases which satisfied the scientific Mohnike. Let us pass 
on to the others. 

The case of Anna Klasin, the matron of Ulm, in Suabia, 
need not detain us long. Weislinger, a Bavarian Catholic 
writer, a contemporary of this lady, took the pains to inquire, 
into the statement made about her as soon as it appeared.? 
Anna Klasin was received in one of the churches at Ulm in. 
1725. “The Catholic Profession of Faith, after the form 
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presented by the Council of Trent, was made by the noble and 
virtuous lady, Anna Klasin, the wife of a citizen of Ulm. 
Shortly after, some unscrupulous Lutheran circulated, though 
in writing only (concealing his own name), a Confession of 
Faith which no one, not even the devil himself, would take. . 
For two days, by command of the illustrious magistracy, search 
was made for the anonymous libeller through the public crier, 
but in vain.” Weislinger was a writer who did not mince his 
words, and he had perhaps some excuse in the impudence of 
the offence, for calling the unknown slanderer a “ light-flying, 
day-shunning scoundrel.” 

Thus we despatch another of the cases which satisfied the 
scholarly Mohnike; for no other attempt was made at Ulm to 
substantiate the charge in face of the public denial given to it. 
All that happened, but what did happen, was that, as usual in 
such cases, when time had elapsed, the calumny was revived 
in other localities, with a suppression of the answer it had 
originally received. 

Now we come to the case of Duke Maurice of Saxony-Zeiz 
in 1715. The brother of this Prince had been converted some 
twenty years previously, and in course of time became Cardinal 
and Bishop-Coadjutor of Gran in Hungary. Duke Maurice had 
for long been drawn towards the Catholic Faith, but had been 
kept back by the prospect of persecution and temporal losses 
which he foresaw would follow, and also by the fear of dis- 
pleasing his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, and who, 
moreover, exercised a dominating influence over him. This 
lady, who was the daughter of the reigning King of Prussia, 
was a strong Calvinist. At last he made up his mind and was 
received, but secretly, at the Convent of Tocksan, in Hungary, 
his brother, the Cardinal, officiating on the occasion. The fact 
was for a time successfully concealed, though with the full 
intention of publishing it as soon as due arrangements had 
been made. In 1717, however, it leaked out, and then the storm 
broke at once. His wife behaved like a tiger, actually stirring 
up the persecution against him, and in league with the Lutheran 
preachers pursuing him everywhere with calumny. By these 
means it was at last brought about that he was deprived of 
all his possessions by the application of an article of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, and then his creditors were urged to 
demand instant discharge of their claims on him, which were 
considerable. If we are to believe the story of his reconversion 
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in Buder’s Merkwiirdige Leben, which appeared shortly after his © 
death, the effect of all these disasters must have been to break 
down his courage. According to this witness he was received 
back into the Lutheran Church and admitted to its communion 
on October 16, 1718. There is, however, some cause for dis- 
trusting this hostile authority. Only six weeks before the date 
mentioned, that is, on September 8th, the Duke wrote to his 
brother, the Cardinal, assuring him that the rumours of his 
apostasy already current, were quite ungrounded. “I assure 
your Eminence (he says) in all sincerity that no more detestable 
lie could have been spread concerning me by this impudent 
scoundrel. I am incapable of such inconstancy as well as guilt- 
less of it.” In face of this letter, Raess, the scholarly historian of 
German converts to the Faith,! thinks the story of his apostasy 
must have been fictitious, but that in any case it could not have 
been voluntary. Unfortunately the Duke was attacked by 
small-pox and died within a month after the alleged date of his 
reconversion. Thus we shall never know what really happened. 

Soon after the conversion of Duke Maurice, or rather soon 
after the news of the event became public, a fly-sheet professing . 
to have been printed at Mainz, and running in the Duke’s name, ' 
appeared in another part of Germany. It contained what pur- 
ported to be the Profession of Faith read by the Duke at his- 
reception. There is no ground for thinking that this sheet was . 
really printed at Mainz, but the reason why Mainz was printed 
on the title-page is clear. Mohnike falls into the trap when he 
says: “that the Catholic city of Mainz was the place of publica- : 
tion is not to be overlooked.” 

The Confession thus stated to have been made by the Duke 
is, we are not surprised to hear, the Hungarian Confession, at 
least in substance, and an apostate priest named Jiingling, who 
was probably the author of the fly-leaf, at once followed up its 
appearance with an Untersuchung, which, assuming its authen- 
ticity, refuted the doctrine contained in it au grand serieux. 
This Untersuchung appeared first in 1717. A year later it 
reached Leipsic, and, creating much excitement, was brought 
under the Duke’s notice. He at once ordered it to be burned: 
by the common hangman, saying that “he neither would nor 
could have accepted such a Confession of Faith.” In some 
places of his dominion his order was carried out, but at the 
important city of Plauen, the magistrates replied that they 
L. ? Convertiten, ix. pp. 268, seq. | = 
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could not conscientiously obey his Highness’ order, as the book 
contained so much sound doctrine—they meant the doctrine 
enunciated by Jiingling in his refutation of the Confession— 
but that they were sorry that it should also contain what was 
displeasing to his Highness. The further to justify themselves, 
these hypocrites wrote to the University of Jena for an opinion, 
and received back a reply in the sense they desired. “If,” said the 
Jena professors, “ the Duke had really felt aggrieved by the publi- 
cation, why did he not record his protest when it first appeared ?” 
A thorough Protestant argument, but suppose the Duke did not 
know of its publication till the paper reached Leipsic? 

It may be added that the Duke, in a letter written to the 
Pope immediately after his reception, and therefore long before 
the alleged Profession had been published, incidentally mentioned 
that he had made the Profession of Faith which one would 
naturally expect—the form prescribed by Pius IV.! 

One would imagine that the Duke’s own disavowal would 
have sufficed to clear him, seeing that he was at least a man 
of respectable character, such as one ought not to credit with 
so odious an act, unless, indeed, on the strongest possible 
grounds. But the scholarly Mohnike none the less decides that 
he was guilty of it, and his reasening is very interesting. He 
notices that the reception had taken place in Hungary, the 
region to which his other instances of the use of the Confession 
pointed, and he finds strong confirmation of the story in the 
fact that Jiingling published, though after the Duke’s death, 
a list of what purported to be the motives which had led the 
Duke back to Lutheranism. Jiingling said these had been 
privately communicated to him, and what impresses Mohnike 
is that the motives thus alleged correspond with the clauses in 
the Hungarian Confession, being disavowals of them. It did 
not occur to Mohnike’s scientific mind that the man who 
fabricated the fly-sheet might try to support his previous fraud 
by a fresh one. However, there is just one grain of possible 
fact suggested by Mohnike’s reasoning. The Duke was received 
in Hungary, and possibly this was what suggested to his 
assailants to credit him with what they called the Hungarian 
Confession. Thus we are again passed on to Lani’s Captivitas 
Papistica as the source of these repeated calumnies. 

In another article we will examine into the credibility of this 
ultimate source. S. F. S. 

1 The text of the letter is given by Raess, op. cit, 
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“NOBLESSE OBLIGE,” as a practical maxim of daily life, has 
not been entirely renounced by the Roman nobility, even in 
these degenerate days of Banca Romana scandals, unpopular 
and unsuccessful wars, and demoralization springing from 
the ceaseless conflict between Church and State. Although 
a fatal passion for building speculations has brought certain 
great families to the verge of bankruptcy, although others have 
been turned from their ancient traditions by an opportunist 
devotion to the Royal family at the Quirinal, while crushing 
taxation and rising prices have impoverished nearly all, much 
yet remains of the glories of the Roman Patriziato, and with 
the material prosperity, something too of the obligations 
imposed by high rank. The great Roman palaces—the vastest 
in the whole world—still stand in stately array ; their picture- 
galleries, stored with the treasures of centuries, are still thrown 
open to a globe-trotting public, and from in and out the 
spacious marble quadrangles still pass high-stepping horses 7 
and brilliant equipages. It is not, however, of the wealth of 
Rome, but of the responsibilities of wealth, that I would write 
to-day ; not of the palaces and pictures visited by all, but of 
the schools and hospitals known only to the few, but which 
nevertheless form a not less important item in the yearly budget 
of the true Roman Patrician. 

There is a stately grandeur about Roman charity which 
gives it a unique character. It is essentially aristocratic, the 
outcome of the generosity of the very rich towards the very 
poor, but it is none the less essentially Catholic, personal, and 
real. Each great family possesses some charitable institution of 
its own almost as much as a matter of course, just as it owns a 
private chapel or a picture-gallery. The Roman Patrician prefers 
to do his charities, like everything else, en prince. He has no 
leanings towards boards of management and lists of voluntary 
subscribers, and were he to be solicited for a subscription, even 
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for a most worthy object, it is more than probable that he would 
refuse his aid. The sacred duty of Christian charity would not 
appeal to him in that aspect. But what he will and does do, is 
to found and support charitable institutions as his own private 
property, to watch over them with personal zeal, and to take 
an innocent pride in christening them with his own name. 
Unless he can carry out a scheme in its entirety he prefers 
to leave it alone. It is interesting to remember, in this 
connection, that most of the old Roman families are Papal 
in origin, and it is perhaps from their founders on the throne 
of Peter that they have inherited the noble ambition to per- 
petuate their memory by some work of great and lasting 
beneficence, together with the amiable weakness—to which the 
monuments of medizval Rome testify to-day—of putting up 
their coats-of-arms on the facades of whatever building they 
erect. Moreover, all the great families are, or at Jeast have 
been, possessed of vast territorial possessions in thinly-populated 
country districts, where for centuries past every work of charity 
or of piety has been necessarily performed by the seigneur 
alone, for the excellent reason that there was never any one to 
share it with him. Thus, in the course of centuries, high 
traditions concerning the obligations of Christian charity have 
arisen and been maintained, and happily are still possessed of 
a certain binding force amongst the noble Romans of to-day. 
At the present time, the Doria and the Patrizi, the Aldobrandini 
and the Torlonia families—to quote but a few names among 
many—all possess schools or refuges as their own private 
property, the whole yearly maintenance of which is defrayed 
by them. Earlier in the century, the great Borghese family, 
now, alas, fallen upon evil days, outdistanced all others by the 
truly regal magnificence of its benefactions, benefactions that 
for the few short years of her married life were dispensed 
through the English hands of Lady Gwendolin Talbot. The 
young Princess Borghese indeed did all, and far more than all, 
that could have been demanded of her by the very best 
traditions of the rank that was hers both by birth and by 
marriage. Never did she delegate her duties to others. No - 
labour, if done for Christ’s poor, was too wearisome, no service © 
too menial for her hands. The great family palace, now shorn 
of all its glories, stands surrounded by some of the poorest 
streets and Janes in the Eternal City, and it is said that the 
Princess Gwendolin was more intimately acquainted with the 
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poor of the district than even the parish priest himself. A 
tender and exquisite figure, rendered pathetic by her tragically 
early death—it is little wonder that she has become enshrined 
in the hearts of the Roman people as typical of all that 
is highest and purest in the aristocracy of their city, and that 
even to-day, after the lapse of over half a century, her name 
is uttered with a veneration that is only given as a rule to the 
saints and the beatified of the Church. 

It is Trastevere that represents the “East End” of Rome, 
and it is to Trastevere we must go to see Rome at once at 
its poorest and its best. Perhaps it is the spirit of Santa 
Francesca Romana, hovering over the scenes of her own 
charitable labours, that makes the Transpontine quarter so 
fertile in philanthropic works. Certain it is there is something 
more to see there than thc sights that attract the casual stranger. 
If, for instance, on leaving Santa Cecilia, he were to follow 
a narrow unprepossessing little street leading towards the Tiber, 
he would find himself erelong in front of the plain façade and 
low brick tower of an ancient little church in the rear of a 
small quadrangle. The church is Santa Maria in Cappella, 
now the private chapel of the Jstituto Doria, a charity so 
perfect and so picturesque that Sta. Francesca herself might 
well have had a hand in the planning of it. I have rarely seen 
a more sunny, peaceful spot than the great square garden of 
the /stzfuto,a garden all planted with orange and lemon-trees, 
surrounded on three sides with whitewashed cloisters and low 
two-storied buildings, and on the fourth by the cloister alone, 
allowing of a free view across the river to the steep banks of 
the Aventine, with its noble crown of churches and cypresses. 
In the centre of the garden is a well and an old-fashioned 
circular tank, where girls might be scen chatting gaily over their 
washing. Old men bent stiff with age pottered about doing 
little jobs of hoeing and weeding; others, wrapt in warm 
cloaks, dozing away the afternoon in sunny corners; from time 
to time the white cornette of a Sister of Charity flitting quickly 
by, and from the open windows of the convent kitchen the 
clatter of utensils heard, and the glint seen of great shining 
coppers for the soups and stews of the establishment. 

Here, in this favoured spot, under the prudent and kindly 
care of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, Prince Doria maintains 
one hundred old men and women. There is no limit as to age, 
no entrance-fee, no uniform to be worn by the inmates; the 
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Prince himself selects his guests—for guests indeed they are, 
and treated with all the consideration that guests have the right 
to expect—and from that moment their future is assured. 
Sometimes quite young people, if suffering from some incurable 
disease, are admitted to this haven of rest; sometimes even a 
destitute child is not turned away, but for the most part the 
inmates, both male and female, have come to spend their . 
declining years. There is no compulsion as regards work, but 
the old men who are able, gladly take their turn at gardening 
and wood-chopping and water-carrying, and the old women 
make the beds and divide their afternoons between needlework 
and gossip. So, too, there is no compulsion as regards religious 
observances, but apparently the sceptical spirit that some would 
have us believe has sapped the faith of the whole Italian nation, 
is cast aside at the door of Santa Maria in Cappella, for all the 
old people gladly attend the daily Mass and join in the May 
devotions and the special Lenten retreat, and many of the old 
women are daily communicants. Upstairs, two long dormitories 
—the beds hung with blue and white curtains, a chair and a 
small cupboard between each—open out on either side of a tiny 
chapel, where Mass can be said for the invalids. By the men’s 
dormitory is a large sunny /oggia, where they sit and smoke. 
A more modern wing, overlooking the river, provides accommo- 
dation for the more delicate and decrepit of the women. Here, 
in large airy rooms, gay with pictures and flowers and flooded 
with sunshine, the old ladies spend their days propped up in 
arm-chairs. They are very placid and cheerful, quite ready for 
a chat, and full of that naive donhommie which constitutes one 
of the charms of the Italian lower orders ; but sa sæur confided 
in me—and her experience is in accord with that of the 
Superiors of all similar refuges—that the old women were apt 
to be far more erigeantes and far less grateful than the old 
men. Still they all thoroughly appreciate their good fortune 
as pensioners of the Prince, and as I wandered back to the 
entrance through their orange-scented garden, so simple, so 
homely, and yet so exquisitely beautiful, I could not refrain 
from contrasting it with the “yard,” grimy, sunless, and treeless, 
in which the inmates of our metropolitan workhouses wander 
listlessly up and down during the allotted half-hour of their 
daily exercise. And I reflected that for generations past— 
although, thank Heaven, we are awakening at last to a different 
frame of mind—the workhouse has represented the British and 
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Protestant ideal of what is fit and suitable treatment for our 
aged poor! Verily, we have much to learn from our Continental 
—even from our Catholic—neighbours. 

It is perhaps due to the indefatigable Sisters of Charity to 
add that, although the community at Santa Maria in Cappella 
only numbers some nine or ten members, the care of the 
Istituto proper by no means exhausts their energies. Besides 
the usual district visiting, they carry on a small day-school for 
the children of the neighbourhood, and they have converted a 
portion of their buildings into an excellent night-refuge for one 
hundred men, a work carried on under the auspices and at the 
expense of that most admirable and energetic body of young 
men, the Circolo San Pietro. Finally, they act as almoners to 
Queen Margherita, and in her name distribute daily doles of 
soup to one hundred destitute poor of the poverty-stricken 
Trastevere quarter. 

On a yet larger scale than the /stz¢uto Doria, and even more 
characteristically Roman, is the J/s¢ztuto Torlonta, perhaps the 
most thoroughly delightful institution that I have ever had the 
pleasure of inspecting. Who does not remember the steep 
salita leading from the Porta San Spirito up to Sant’ Onofrio, 
where the most exquisite of views over the Eternal City rewards 
the weary pilgrim? The greater portion of the long stretch of 
buildings on the right-hand side has been appropriated bit by 
bit by the Torlonia family as the ever-growing needs of their 
charitable undertakings have required it. If the reader asks 
what charitable work is carried on at the /stztufo, I feel inclined 
to retort with the question what work is of carried on there? 
For in that vast and rambling building may be found, side by 
side, a training home and school for 60 orphans, girls’ and 
infants’ day-schools for 650 scholars, a public dispensary, an 
eye-hospital, with large out-patient department, operating- 
theatre, and wards for 20 in-patients, a hospice for 23 old 
women, and spacious class-rooms, oratory and dormitories for 
the Œuvre du Dimanche. And all this is as completely 
the private property of Prince and Princess Torlonia as their 
own palace, and the practical details of the management are 
supervised by them as minutely as those of their own house- 
hold. The inspectors of a free-thinking Government are 
jealously excluded from schools and orphanage, and publicity 
of every sort is carefully avoided. Not á week passes that the 
Prince and his wife do not visit the institute ; they are personally 
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acquainted with every orphan, every old woman, every invalid 
under the roof. They take an active interest in the placing out 
of the girls, providing their necessary outfits, and brightening 
the lives of all with constant gifts and acts of kindness. The 
charity is given not only scrupulously, but generously, and over 
the whole great building, with its gay blue-and-white tiled 
floors, its brightly tinted walls, its cheerful, well-lit rooms, there 
lies a pleasant air of homely prosperity as well as one of 
scrupulous cleanliness. The house was originally founded some 
fifty years ago by the Venerable Vincent Pallotti, but was taken 
over at a very early stage by the Torlonia family, both the 
uncle and the father of the present Princess devoting large 
sums to the development of the foundation. It passed, a few 
years ago, as sole heiress of her father, to the present Princess, 
whose husband, a member of the House of Borghese, has 
adopted his wife’s name. 

Of the many branches of this vast establishment it would 
be impossible to write with any fulness of detail within the 
limits of this article, but from the two long hours that, escorted 
by the most capable of Sister Superiors, I spent in inspecting 
it from cellar to garret, with the kind permission of the owners, 
I have retained some vivid brain-pictures, which it will always 
be a pleasure to me to recall. 

Round a large square work-room sit some 30 little girls all 
under twelve years of age, pretty dark-haired Italian children, 
with well-cut features, clear olive complexions and dancing 
black eyes, all dressed in dainty white pinafores and adorned 
with blue ribbons. They are the younger orphans, and they 
are busy with fine sewing and the fascinating mysteries of 
pillow-lace, occupations which alternate with the usual school- 
course. In a neighbouring room are the elder girls, neat and 
attractive, in checked frocks and black aprons, bending over 
piles of delicate embroidery and fine lace and much-tucked 
material, most of which is destined for a /ayette for the Princess 
Torlonia’s daughter. The work is admirably executed; the 
girls’ working-hours are six a day, and as there is no pretence 
of supporting the orphanage by the proceeds of their industry, 
there is never any necessity for sacrificing quality to quantity, 
or working the girls for over-long hours. These girls are not, 
as a rule, destined for domestic service, as they would be in 
England, but on leaving each one is able to earn her own 
livelihood by the skill of her fingers. It is not, however, till 
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the age of twenty-one that they leave, and leave reluctantly, 
what to them is a real home. Those dangerous years from 
sixteen to twenty, through which all English girls brought up 
in orphanages have to pass unprotected, are spent by these 
Roman girls under safe guardianship. That they should 
voluntarily remain so long, and that they should even beg, in 
many cases, to be kept longer, is the best testimony to the 
moral influence under which they live. And here, too, I 
bethought myself of our district-schools in England, in which 
“workhouse temper” develops year by year so steadily among 
the youthful inmates, that it is not considered advisable, or even 
possible, to keep any girls over the age of fourteen. Italian 
girls are of course more naturally amenable to discipline than 
English, who, if more self-willed, are also more honest, but the 
difference in the régime pursued must in the main be credited 
with the difference in the results obtained. 

Cool and silent and dim are the various rooms—wards, day- 
rooms, and refectory—in which the poor, half-blind patients, 
with bandaged brows, are either undergoing treatment for their 
eycs, or are awaiting the development of the right moment for 
undergoing the operation for cataract. And in a special dark 
room are two patients who have been operated on two days 
previously, and who are lying. blindfolded and motionless, flat 
on their backs, for the five days that must elapse ere the 
bandages can be removed. A trained Sister is in charge, and 
another presides near by over the large out-patient department, 
where, three days a week, a specialist and his assistants attend, 
and prescribe on a daily average, for some 80 patients. And 
yet another trained Sister rules over the little “spick-and-span 
pharmacy, where she mixes and doles out free medicines to the 
families of all the children who attend the schools, and to many 
more besides. Adjoining is a little kitchen where the sæur 
pharmactenne can prepare possets and soups for her invalids, 
and which, the day I passed through, was sweet with the 
fragrance of violets laid out on great trays to dry. 

Of the day-schools, every standard accommodated in a 
separate, airy class-room, it would be impossible to speak too 
highly. For the infants the Froebel system is largely in use, 
and the little people were all accommodated, two and two, on 
the most approved of modern desks. Every appliance that 
educational science could invent seemed to be in use. Nor are 
the bodily needs of the little scholars neglected. Hot soup 
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is provided daily for all the children, in addition to whatever 
they may bring from home for their mid-day meal, which is 
partaken of in a large refectory. Playgrounds, too, there are, 
both for the day scholars and the orphans, and more extended 
exercise can be taken round the large, sunny kitchen-garden 
that stretches far in the rear of the buildings. In the girls’ 
school the teachers are partly secular and partly Religious, and 
the usual Government curriculum, consisting of five courses, 
and intended to cover from the eighth to the fourteenth year, 
is followed. The hours sounded decidedly longer than those in 
English poor-schools, but it has to be remembered, as the Sister 
reminded me with a smile, that punctuality is not an Italian 
virtue. It is worth mentioning that the French Sisters are of 
opinion that Italian children are much more intelligent than 
French, but their education is sadly handicapped by the fact 
that compulsion is practically a dead letter in Italy, and cannot 
be enforced, according to the law, after the third standard is 
reached. As in the orphanage, so in the day-schools, every 
single child is provided by the Prince with a school uniform. 
- I hesitated, as I passed through, as to whether the little girls, 
in their checked blue pinafores, or the little boys, in their red 
and black blouses, looked the prettiest, but when I came to 
the youngest class of all, some hundred infants of three and 
four, ranged tier above tier in a large class-room, and each clad 
im a snowy white pinafore, I felt it was to the babies I must 
award the palm. And by the time these same babies had sung 
me a little song in chirrupy little voices, waving chubby, brown 
hands in appropriate action, I had quite lost my heart to the 
Italian bambini. 

I believe I lost it a second time when we arrived a little 
later to where the twenty-three old women were dozing away 
their days in quiet comfort, not in a single big ward, but in a 
series of small and cosy rooms where they could all feel at 
home. The old ladies were enchanted to have a visitor; they 
all kissed my hand, and addressed me as Eccellenza, with the 
effusive politeness that comes so easily to the Italian nation, and 
showed me with pride their refectory and their little private 
chapel, where Mass is celebrated for them every Sunday, and 
grew garrulous over the kindness and generosity of their 
benefactors. 

Nor must I omit mention of the Œuvre du Dimanche, 
though, as my visit took place on a week-day, I could only be 
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shown the empty rooms: The object of the work is to keep 
in touch with the girls who have left either the schools or the 
orphanage, and who are enrolled in a confraternity that mcets 
every Sunday at the convent. The girls may come on Saturday 
evening and sleep the night; a priest hears confessions and 
says Mass for them in the confraternity chapel on Sunday 
morning, and the rest of the day is devoted to classes, catechism, 
and amusements, ending up with Benediction. Over one hundred 
girls belong, and almost the entire number can be accommo- 
dated in the five large dormitories put aside for their use. The 
Sisters attach great importance to this branch of their work, 
which puts, as it were, a final seal on all that has gone before, 
and there can be no doubt that its spiritual effects must be very 
great. As an encouragement to perseverance, Prince Torlonia 
presents every year a new dress to every member of the confra- 
ternity, and many only leave on their marriage. 

Many visitors to Rome well know, and therefore it is hardly 
necessary for me to dwell, on that most perfect of children’s 
hospitals, the Ospedale dal Bambino Jesu, established not a 
stone’s-throw from the Torlonia Institute, in the old Monastery 
of Sant’ Onofrio, high above the city, where it enjoys all the 
breezes from the Janiculum. Owing to the indefatigable energy 
of the Duchess Salviati, it has become of late ycars one of the 
show charities of Rome. <A children’s hospital appeals to the 
most callous of hearts, and there are no lack of visitors, both 
Italian and foreign, to the large, airy wards, both for medical 
and surgical cases, in which two hundred children can be accom- 
modated. With the light, distempered walls, the immaculate 
white cots and white bed-gowns of the little occupants, and 
the red-tiled floors, the general effect was one of exquisite 
coolness and cleanliness on a warm spring day, with streaks 
of hot sunshine penetrating here and there the closed grcen 
shutters. One arrangement struck me as particularly practical, 
and that was that every two wards were provided with separate 
day-rooms for the convalescent children, who could thus play 
about without disturbing thcir more suffering companions. And 
with each surgical ward there communicated a small room fitted 
with a high marble slab, where all the more serious cases could 
be dressed each morning out of sight of the other children. 

At the hospital, as at the /s¢z¢u/z Doria and Torlonia, it is 
the white cornettes of the Sisters of Charity that reign supreme. 
There is a fashion in charity as in all things, and it is the 
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fashion among the Roman aristocracy to entrust their good 
works to the Daughtcrs of St. Vincent de Paul, so that these 
latter possess no less than a dozen cstablishments in the Eternal 
City. Personally I had hoped to make the acquaintance of 
some distinctively Italian communities on my charitable rounds; 
it seemed to indicate a want of patriotic individuality to meet 
with the French Sisters at every turn, but, as a matter of fact, 
in organizing skill, in minuteness of practical economy, the 
Italian women are no match for their transalpine neighbours. 
Nor, indeed, would it be easy anywhere to find successful rivals 
in zeal, in capacity, in method, to the army of blue-gowned 
recruits of the Church that year by year are scattered over the 
whole world from that wonderful Novitiate in the Rue du Bac. 
Somehow a certain indescribable home feeling pervades 
these Roman charities, a feeling the very opposite from that 
chill institution atmosphere with which we must all be familiar. 
The charity is the appanage of the home, and the home 
influence makes itself felt. Possibly the brilliant Roman sun- 
shine flings a certain halo of beauty round the scene; possibly, 
too, the practical fact that in most cases old buildings have 
been adapted and enlarged, instead of brand-new buildings 
being erected, has something to do with the all-pervading 
charm. “What! an old, adapted building preferable to a new, 
specially-designed one?” I hear the practical philanthropist 
inquire, in horror-struck tones. Well, yes, it may be. The 
advantages of your special, barrack-like building, with its regu- 
lation cubic feet of air, its vast windows, its chilling uniformity, 
its all-pervading draughts, are so obvious, so positive, so glaring, 
that we have quite overlooked the tender aroma of home-life 
which we have ruthlessly banished in the interests of hygiene 
and discipline. There are some things even more important 
than these in life, though it requires some courage to say so 
in this materialistic age. It is the total lack of this intangible 
“home” quality which has made our barrack-schools, in which 
all the faults of a faulty system have been intensified, the 
ghastly failure which to-day at length they are admitted to be. 
Certainly nothing could be farther removed from a metropolitan 
barrack-school than the /stztuto Torlonia, in spite of its hundreds 
of inmates, and yet I can well imagine a utilitarian guardian 
taking exception, and not without some cause, to the narrowness 
of some of the staircases, and to the extra labour laid upon the 
Sisters and attendants by the irregularity of the building plan. 
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But the Sisters themselves do not complain, for they are wise 
enough to know that there are things of greater value than 
mere domestic convenience, and that a utilitarian uniformity 
may sometimes be purchased at too high a price. 

Regretfully, and with many tender memories, I take my 
leave of the Roman charitable world. In England our Catholic 
charities are for the most part so overshadowed by their more 
pretentious Protestant neighbours, and have to cope so painfully 
with paucity of means and makeshift arrangements, that they 
can hardly be fairly judged as representing the most perfect 
fruit of practical religion. In Rome, even in the fallen Rome 
of to-day, Catholic charity still flourishes here and there as on 
its native soil, and it is at once pleasant and helpful to turn 
our eyes from time to time towards these monuments of faith 
and of love which are as living witnesses to the teaching 
of Christ in our midst. 


V. M. CRAWFORD. 


The Modern Goth. 


BY AN ANCIENT ROMAN. 


—— 


(i) A REPLY TO “MODERNUS.” 


| COMMUNICATED. J 


AN article in the June number of THE MONTH on “The 
Ancient Roman, by Modernus,” professes to be an answer to 
the article in the May number—“ The Modern Goth, by an 
Ancient Roman.” 

Modernus rests his defence on an alibi. We agree with 
him that “an a/zbz is most satisfactorily made out when it is 
shown that the defendant was not even born at the date when 
the alleged crime was committed.” We differ from him in 
holding that an a@/zdz, if it is to be relevant as a defence, must 
have some real and direct relation of contradiction to the 
indictment. Modernus would have done well if he had perused 
and pondered the indictment until he had reduced it to a 
determinate issue, before he began to construct his a/zdz. 

The indictment, as framed by the Ancient Roman, charges 
the Modern Goth with the stripping of altars and tabernacles 
of the vestments and canopies which have been deliberately, 
and with much minuteness, prescribed for them by the liturgical 
law of the Catholic Church. It charges him also with mis- 
demeanours, such as the profanation of altars, which have been 
solemnly consecrated for the Sacrifice of the Mass, by utilizing 
them as flower-stands and shelves for candlesticks—a mis- 
demeanour which has been strictly forbidden by liturgical law. 

The indictment by the Ancient Roman does not, anywhere 
within the four corners of it, charge the Modern Goth either 
with being the first sinner in this matter, or with being the 
inventor of the sin. It charges him simply with the sin itself. 

It follows that to prove that the birth of the Modern Goth 
“cannot well be fixed earlier than A.D. 1830” is not to traverse 
the indictment. 
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The indictment does not affirm, and so cannot be “held to 
lead us [Modernus and his clients] to suppose” that previous 
to “the advent of that man of sin [the title is given to him 
facetiously by Modernus], Augustus Welby Pugin, in 1830,” the 
prescriptions of liturgical law were carried out in “the poor 
barn-like structures where Catholics worshipped in the three 
kingdoms ”—or that “his lawless progeny, the Modern Goths, 
in 1830, swept all these things away.” 

During the long years of persecution of the Catholic Church 
in England, it was as much as Catholics here could do to 
provide the bare essentials of Catholic worship. It is in no 
way to their discredit that they were unable to furnish their 
churches as their forefathers in the faith had furnished them 
before the radical revolution in religion which is known as the 
Reformation. Furthermore, the descendants of the confessors 
of the ancient faith ought not to be blamed because they did 
not at once, after the persecution had passed away, set about 
furnishing their churches and chapels in strict accordance with 
liturgical law. They were well content to be able to hear Mass 
without peril to body or estate, and they had become accus- 
tomed to the absence of many of the decencies of Divine 
worship, of which persecution and poverty had deprived 
them. 

Then came Pugin, and the Modern Goths, and Modernus 
tells us that “what the Gothic revival really did in England 
was to give Catholics some idea of the glory and wealth, and 
also of the law and order, which it is desirable should be in 
God’s house.” _ | 

Here it is that for the first time we find the defence in touch 
with the indictment. 

The Gothic revivalists took upon themselves the task of 
educating the English Catholics of their day in ecclesiastical 
architecture and church furnishing. It might have been reason- 
ably expected of them that they should have made themselves 
masters not only of the ancient liturgical practice before the 
Reformation, but also of the existing liturgical law. That the 
ancient practice in England was to clothe the altar while Mass 
was being said, we have maintained as proved by the irrefragable 
evidence of the lists which are extant of the spoils of churches 
looted in England by the church-robbers of the sixteenth 
century, in which we find constant mention of altar-frontals of 
various colours, in accordance with the season. 
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The existing liturgical law which prescribes the clothing of 
altars and tabernacles, was staring the Gothic revivalists in the 
face in books and documents which they must have had under 
their eyes, such as the Roman Ritual, the Ceremonial of Bishops, 
and the General Rubrics of the Missal, to say nothing of the 
Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

In spite of all this, the Modern Goths constructed altars 
which, from the very design of them, were obviously intended 
not to be clothed; and crested tabernacles with pinnacles, or 
otherwise made them of such a shape as rendered the placing 
on them of the prescribed canopy almost an impossibility. 

: This forms one foundation of the charge made in the 
indictment of the Modern Goths by the Ancient Roman, that 
in their picking and choosing among the directions of the 
Church, and in thus following their own private judgment and 
self-will, they displayed their Protestant inclinations in the 
matter of church furnishing, and were in the sphere of archi- 
tecture of that type of nineteenth century Protestant which in 
the sphere of ceremonial goes by the name of Ritualist. 

Against this charge the altt of Modernus is incoherent, and 
irrelevant as a defence. 


It will be convenient to notice now another shift to which 
Modernus has been reduced in the absence of any law which 
he can produce to set against the law which his clients are 
accused of breaking. He tries to discredit their accuser by 
insinuating that his accusation is an intrusion into the domain 
of the Bishops. 

If this suggestion of impertinence had any solid weight, it 
would be still more unbecoming for any one who is not a 
Bishop to write not a mere article, but a book on the subject 
of liturgical law, and to note in it the divergence between that 
law and practices which had become not uncommon in a parti- 
cular country. 

In that case we should not have had the work of Mgr. Barbier 
de Montault, Traité Pratique de la Construction, de l’ameuble- 
ment, et de la Decoration des Églises, selon les regles canoniques 
et les traditions Romaines. If Modernus is in the right, that 
book ought never to have been written. Mgr. de Montault 
is indeed a Domestic Prelate and a Referendary of the 
Segnatura, but he is not a Bishop, not even án partibus infi- 
dclium. His work is nevertheless dedicated to the Bishop of 
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Agen. The Introduction to it, moreover, contains the following 
passage: “Le clerge, depuis bien longtemps, s’est trop des- 
intéressé de ces questions qui le touchent pourtant de si près 
et qui ont tant d’affinité avec le culte catholique. Qu'il 
reprenne donc la place qu’il n’aurait jamais dû abandonner et 
que désormais, au lieu de suivre, il soit ala téte; qu’au lieu 
d’ecouter, il enseigne ; qu’au lieu d'empêcher le mal, il pousse 
au bien de toutes ses forces, et qu'il ne mérite plus cette 
accusation, trop justement portée contre son inertie et son 
ignorance: ‘Comment peut-on accuser l’architecte laïque, 
quand Jlarchitecte-prétre se montre encore plus inintelligent 
et profane ?’” 

This writer, who is not a Bishop, goes on to say that he 
addresses himself to the whole of the clergy, and above all to 
seminarists, with whom there lies the hope of regeneration 
through science, and to parish priests and other rectors, because 
to them the fate of churches has been confided. 

The Ancient Roman refrained in his article on the Modern 
Goth from any words like these, which might possibly be woven 
by a hostile critic into an insinuation of intrusion into the 
domain of the Bishops, such as is made by Modernus when 
he says: “We will be the first to submit to the Ancient Roman 
when he writes, Dez et Apostolice Sedis gratia.” The writer 
was still more careful. He positively disclaimed all imputation 
of subjective guilt to those whom he charged with the objective 
breaches of liturgical law of which he treats. His words were: 
“We are not now concerned with questions of moral theology, 
or measuring the moral guilt, if any, of those who contravene 
precepts of liturgical law.” 

In making his insinuation to discredit the accuser of his 
clients, Modernus is speaking to the gallery. This may account 
for his quoting Greek. Sonorous words in an unknown tongue 
are effective in that quarter of the court on which he was 
keeping at least one eye. So far as defence of the Modern 
Goth is concerned, the insinuation of Modernus may now follow 
his a/:6z and vanish into space. 


-Having disposed of two preliminary pleas, we come to the 
one peremptory plea on which Modernus relies for his defence 
of the strippers of altars and tabernacles of the clothing 
prescribed for them by liturgical law. Modernus pleads custom. 
He says that the Ancient Roman “appeals to rubrics and 
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printed directions. We appeal to modern practice and the 
connivance of ecclesiastical authority.” 

If Modernus could sustain his plea of custom, it would 
without doubt be a very valid defence. Custom has force of 
law—custom is the best interpreter of law—and custom avails 
to abrogate law. 

But there are customs and customs. It is not every alleged 
custom that can pass muster as a true and valid custom. 
Concurrence of several conditions is required in order to 
constitute a true custom. Among these conditions is consent 
on the part of the lawgiver, whose law the custom modifies. 
If the subjects of the lawgiver, or the greater part of them, 
continue, for the time required for the formation of a custom, 
in a reasonable usage which is at variance with a previous law 
of his, with his knowledge and without reclamation on his part, 
his “connivance,” to use the phrase of Modernus, will be 
sufficient, so far as consent of the lawgiver is concerned, to 
constitute that usage a custom which has force of law, and 
which therefore has force to abrogate a previous law of the 
same lawgiver. Take the case, for instance, of a diocesan law. 
If this law is ignored in practice throughout the diocese, or 
the greater part of it, for the requisite time, and with the 
knowledge of the Bishop, who meantime does nothing to 
enforce his law, his “connivance” at the breach of his own 
law will be equivalent to that consent which is known as legal 
or Juridical consent, and which is the only consent necessary 
to the existence of a true and valid custom. The local 
law in question, whether Episcopal or mynodicals will be in 
desuetude. 

But is Modernus prepared to maintain that in the case of 
universal liturgical law, a local Bishop is the lawgiver? Will 
Modernus venture to argue that a Bishop’s “connivance” is 
in the case of uxzversal law all that is required by way of 
consent of the lawgiver? 

Further, as concerns the case in question, what will Modernus 
oppose to such declarations of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites as the following: “Customs contrary to the Rubrics of 
the Missal are declared to be abuses and corruptions.” “A 
custom which is ancient and 2” conformity with the Ceremoniale 
is to be observed.” (See Gardellini, of whom presently.) 
“Decrees which emanate from the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
have the same authority as if they proceeded immediately from 
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the Supreme Pontiff himself, even if no reference has been made 
of them to His Holiness.” (May 23, 1846.) “No inveterate 
custom to the contrary whatsoever can derogate from the law 
laid down by the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites.” 
(August 3, 1839.) “The decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites derogate from every contrary custom whatsoever, even if 
it is zmmemorial,; and they bind in conscience.” (September 11, 
1847.) “The decrees and answers of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites inserted in the authentic collection of Gardellini are 
to be held as formiter cedita” (September 6, 1854); and “ Decrees 
which are not contained therein, but are shown to be authentic, 
have the same authority when they are not opposed to later 
decrees in that collection.” (December 10, 1870.) 

These declarations with regard to three sources of universal 
liturgical law, namely, the General Rubrics of the Missal, the 
prescriptions of the Ceremontale Episcoporum, and the precepts 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, on which we founded our 
article, “The Modern Goth,” we have selected for the sake of 
the dates of them. They are rather too recent to be classed 
among “forgotten rules of law or rubrics,’ or among “lapsing 
or lapsed enactments.” We shall be curious to hear from 
Modernus if he still persists in calling the Ancient Roman an 
“antiquated Rubrician.” 


Lest, however, any shadow of doubt should remain in the 
mind of Modernus with regard to the modernity of the law 
which prescribes a canopy for the tabernacle, we shall quote 
a passage from a still more modern authority. Mer. Zitelli, 
a Domestic Prelate, a Doctor of Divinity, a Doctor of both 
Civil and Canon Law, and an official of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Propagation of the Faith, is the author of the 
Apparatus Juris Ecclestastict, “in accordance with the most 
-recent resolutions of the Roman Congregations, fer the use of 
Bishops and priests.” The second edition bears the Jmprimatur 
of the Master of the Sacred Apostolic Palace, is published at 
Rome, and is dated 1888. Modernus will find it therein laid 
down, on page gI, as part of the matter of inquiry at an 
Episcopal visitation: “Is the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
reserved in a tabernacle, the exterior of which is becoming, 
and covered with a canopy, also becoming, and of a colour which 
is congruous to the rite, and is the interior of the tabernacle 
lined all round with silk ?” 
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Modernus seems to assume that there are Bishops who do 
not make this inquiry. He says: “ Bishops have eyes, Bishops 
are conscious, Bishops make visitations, and the thing remains 
undone.” We would suggest to him that there may be several 
reasons, and sufficient reasons, other than that of their approba- 
tion, why the thing remains in many cases undone. We might, 
while refraining from his vigorous language about subjects being 
“vexed and stung to madness,” go even so far in agreement 
with him as to say that we should be unfeignedly sorry if a 
Bishop were to resort to the drastic remedy of a sudden order 
that every altar and tabernacle within his diocese should forth- 
with be clothed and canopied, as the precepts of universal 
liturgical law direct. In many missions here in England such 
an order could not possibly, even with the best will in the 
world, be carried out, and that even if poverty were the only 
obstacle. We know a Bishop who would eagerly enforce the 
law in this matter, the breach of which he puts down to 
ignorance and zvertia, but he says that he cannot sce his way 
to do that which he would like to do, and is meantime striving 
to secure cleanliness, and in too many cases cannot get it. 

It is one thing to say that a Bishop is bound at all costs to 
enforce some particular precept of universal liturgical law. This 
we have never said, and should never dream of saying. To say 
so would be a grave impertinence. 

It is quite another thing to say that the furnishers of 
churches are not bound to wait, and that there is no solid 
reason why they should wait, until their Bishop actually enforces 
some precept of universal liturgical law, before they carry that 
precept out in practice. This is all that we have said, and this 
we maintain. 

Modernus says: “ Till the Bishop puts out his hand to bind, 
clergy and people remain in the liberty that time and usage has 
conferred upon them.” 

We say: Till the Bishop puts out his hand to bind his 
subjects to strip their altars and their tabernacles, church 
furnishers remain in their liberty to clothe them in accordance 
with universal liturgical law. 


There are two points on which Modernus says that he is 
happy to agree with the Ancient Roman. The first is with 
regard to the position and size of the crucifix. The second 
is with regard to the sensa or table of the altar, which he would 
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be glad to keep clear at all times of candlesticks and flowers. 
The agreement between us is, however, on the surface only. 
We differ in our underlying motives. Modernus would have 
the crucifix large and standing conspicuous among the candles, 
because “the people love to see it there.” We would have the 
crucifix of the same material and pattern as the candlesticks, 
and standing on a line with them, between them, and super- 
eminens above them—simply because liturgical law has so 
ordained it. 

Modernus would have the zensa of the altar clear of 
candlesticks and flowers, because “it is an obvious convenience 
during Mass, and at Benediction it is no hindrance to the beauty 
with which that rite should be graced.” We would have the 
mensa of the altar kept sacred for sacrifice, simply because the 
placing of candlesticks upon it is forbidden both by universal 
law, and by the particular law of the Ritus servandus, which 
bears the /mprimaturs of three successive English Cardinals, 
and has the preceptive sanction, as of strict obligation, of an 
English Provincial Synod. 


On the subject of flowers, Modernus says that the Ancient 
Roman “proceeds to babble, if not of green fields, like the 
dying Falstaff, yet of greenhouses, ‘the chapel being turned 
into a greenhouse.’” Given that this is babbling, the babbler is 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, which forbids the chapel 
in which the Altar of Repose is erected being turned into a 
virtdarium or greenhouse. The decrees of this Congregation 
are held as being oracles of the Supreme Pontiff. 

Modernus suggests that the words floscul: in vascults, which 
the Ancient Roman translates “small flowers in small vases,” 
should be translated “pretty flowers in pretty vases.” This is 
of a piece with some other Modern Gothic translations, in 
practice, of Latin words of liturgical law. Campanula, a little 
bell, is not seldom practically translated by the Modern Goths 
into—a large gong; and pannus vel tapes viridis,a green cloth 
or carpet, into the ved carpet with which most of them cover 
the sanctuary floor. 

These things may seem to be mere trifles, but the Church 
does not reckon those details to be trifles, about which she 
legislates, and no matter, however small, can be a trifle, when 
it concerns the furnishing of God’s house, and her lodging of 
her Lord. 
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All such legislation seems to have an irritating influence on 
the Modern Goth. Gardellini’s Collection of Decrees is regarded 
by him very much as if it were a foreign Bradshaw out of date, 
useful, possibly, to foreigners in days bygone, but of small 
service or concern to Englishmen since the dawn of the Gothic 
Revival. | 


Modernus has in his article done his level best on behalf of 
his clients. He has given us a climax in Greek, an Aristotelian 
rule, a phrase of Jeremy Bentham’s about question-begging 
appellatives, a quotation from Shakespeare, and a familiar 
passage from the Secunda Secunde of St. Thomas—much learning, 
but not one word of liturgical law. He has also, and to our 
surprise, worked himself up, in his closing sentence, into imagin- 
ing that we of all people regard the altars of the middle ages 
as models for us, and would adwocate return to reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament in a dove suspended over the altar, 
or in a sacrament-house or aumbry let into the north wall 
of the sanctuary—-all which we abominate as forbidden by 
modern liturgical law. This is rather a riotous turning of the 
tables. 


In spite of all that Modernus has said we must insist in our 
contention that our quarrel is with the Modern Goths or Gothic 
Revivalists, the men and the imitators of the men who set 
themselves, “’tis sixty years since,” to teach English Catholics, 
when they were emerging from the obscurity to which persecu- 
tion had condemned them, the way in which they ought to 
build and furnish their churches and chapels. Modernus says 
that “what the Gothic revival really did in England was to 
give Catholics some idea of the glory and wealth, and also of 
the law and order which it is desirable should be in God’s 
house.” He says also, and as if revelling in the thought, that 
“the tide and swirl of custom is everywhere fretting away 
existing positive enactments, altering their application and their 
applicability.” 

Shade of King Jamie! it is as grand to hear this advocate 
of these jerry-builders of baseless customs discoursing of “law 
and order,” as it was grand for Your Highness three centuries 
ago to hear “ Baby Charles laying down the guilt of dissimu- 
lation, and Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of incontinence.” 
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Gi.) UNRUBRICAL ALTARS. 


Our readers will have perused with interest the attack, the 
reply, and the rejoinder dealing with the “Modern Goth” and 
his ways, published as communicated articles in recent numbers 
of THE MONTH. The subject is confessedly one which touches 
upon the domain of ecclesiastical discipline, and in which no 
private doctor can claim to speak with authority. Those who 
have read the articles in question will have already formed their 
own opinion of the merits of the case, and with the Ancient 
Roman’s rejoinder, published in our present number, the con- 
troversy may be considered closed. 

None the less, while the interest of the subject is still fresh, 
we are tempted to offer a few remarks representing the position 
of THE MONTH itself, not so much to sum up as to supplement 
the view of the case already presented. We make no pretence 
to hold the balance between Modernus and his opponent. Our 
sympathies, we confess, are wholly and entirely upon the side 
of the former. But while Modernus has hardly troubled himself 
to challenge the Ancient Roman’s statement of rubrical law, it 
seems to us that the said Ancient Roman has hazarded many 
assertions as to what we may call the historical and documentary 
aspect of the question, which are too important to be allowed 
to pass without further comment. We trust to advance nothing 
ourselves for which we do not give adequate references, and we 
will try to draw a sharp distinction between things which are 
matters of fact and those which are merely matters of inference. 

Let us begin by recalling what the Ancient Roman has said 
on the subject of the Ceremoniale Episcoporum. “The C@re- 
montale,” he tells us, “has the force of law, and while binding 
primarily on cathedral and collegiate churches, is binding 
secondarily but equally as regards all matters which concern 
them, in all churches whatsoever, and even in churches of 
Regulars, unless these can produce a privilege from the Apos- 
tolic See which exempts them by way of derogation from 
universal law.” Our Rubrician, we take it, will readily admit 
that this same Cæremoniale is our primary authority in all the 
matters which he is discussing. It is true that he names the 
General Rubrics of the Missal in the first place, but the refer- 
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ence in these to the altar and its furniture are of the briefest 
possible description, while from the Aztwale we learn still less. 
Apart, therefore, from a few decisions of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites, given only in answer to some appeal or doubt, 
we are referred back in almost every case to the Cevremoniale 
Episcoporum. Now what, it is reasonable to ask, is the nature 
and origin of this much-quoted authority ? 

The Cæremoniale is a document which was drawn up in its 
present shape in the year 1600, and which was issued with the 
highest ecclesiastical sanction, to supplement the Pontificale as 
an official directory and order-book for the ceremonies in which 
a Bishop takes part. Although Clement VIII., in the Bull 
approving it, describes it as “omnibus ecclesiis, precipue autem 
metropolitanis, cathedralibus et collegiatis, perutile ac neces- 
sarium,” it is essentially a book for Bishops and the Bishop’s 
retinue of attendants. It will hardly be maintained that it is 
addressed to the clergy at large. If all the directions which 
prescribe any general law for churches apart from the Bishop's 
presence were collected together, they would not amount to 
more than two or three pages. Moreover, nearly all the refer- 
ences to the matter we are concerned with are to be found in a 
single one of its eighty chapters, a chapter which treats er 
professo of the adornment of the church for Pontifical Mass on 
the more solemn feasts, and in which, as it were by accident and 
preter intentionem, a very few words are thrown in about the 
furnishing of altars, &c., when the Bishop is not pontificating, 
and on days which are not great feasts. A revision of the 
Ca@remoniale was ordered under Benedict XIII., but none but 
unimportant verbal changes were introduced, and no attempt 
was made to modify the prescriptions which even then had 
fallen into disuse, both in the Church at large and in the 
Basilicas of Rome itself. 

Now, we mention these facts, not to deny that the Cere- 
montale still retains force of law in regulating Pontifical 
functions and in those things in which no desuetude can be 
pleaded, but rather to indicate that the Church regards these 
questions of church ornamentation as subsidiary matters which 
she does not care to insist upon directly, but is willing for the 
most part to leave to the pastoral watchfulness of the Bishops, 
and to the good sense of the clergy and the faithful. Instead of 
speaking loudly and authoritatively, as she might do by some 
code of regulations to be inserted in every single copy of the 
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Missal,! she throws out a few scattered hints in a book destined 
for an entirely different purpose, a book which will certainly 
never be studied, or even opened, by the vast majority of the 
clergy. What is more significant still, she suffers this book to 
be reprinted again and again in the same form, although certain 
portions of it, and notably those which are said to contain such 
important rules for the adornment of churches, abound in direc- 
tions which the most extreme advocates of the Roman tradition 
admit to be completely obsolete. Let us set down here a few of 
the provisions of this same twelfth chapter of the First Book 
of the Ceremoniale, to which the Ancient Roman so constantly 
refers; and let it be remembered that all these various directions 
are, upon his theory, just as much the “universal law of the 
Church” as those which /e thinks well to “ pick and. choose” as 
suitable missiles to fling at the head of the Modern Goth. 


I. On the more solemn feasts the church doors are to be 
decorated on the outside with flowers, branches, green boughs, 
tinsel, and festoons; if the church have a portico, it is to be 
draped with hangings of silk or leather. (§§ 3 and 4.) 

2. Over the door itself a picture of the Saint is to be set up 
with similar ornaments, and the arms of the Bishop or the 
Pope. (§ 3.) 

3. The walls of the church itself should, if possible, be draped 
with hangings, and the tribunes with silk curtains of the colour 
of the day. (§ 5.) 

4. It is most desirable that the Blessed Sacrament should 
not be kept at the altar at which the Bishop or any other priest 
is solemnly to sing Mass or Vespers. If the Blessed Sacrament 
chance to be reserved at the high altar, It must on such occa- 
sions by all means be transferred to some other altar (ab eo 
altari in aliud omnino transferendum est). (§ 8.) 

5. If, notwithstanding this, the Blessed Sacrament should 
ever be reserved at the high altar during a function, the Bishop 
or celebrant and all others present are not to sit down, but to 
remain standing throughout the entire ceremony; and the 
Bishop is not to put on his mitre, nor the clergy to wear 
birettas. (§ 9.) 


l There are, for instance, a certain number of decrees of the Congregation of 
Rites printed at the beginning of every Missal by command of various Popes, 
referring to several miscellaneous topics of which it is dificult to understand the 
special importance. 
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6. It is most fitting (non incongruum sed maxime decens) that 
no Masses, High or Low, should ever be said at the altar at which 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. If this ever be done, the 
same genuflexions must be made as if the Blessed Sacrament 
were exposed. (§ 9.)} 

7. The silk hangings at the Bishop’s throne should vary 
according to the colour of the day. (§ 10.) 

8. The pallium altaris, i.e., the antependium or altar frontal, 
is to be continued right round the altar, back and front, when- 
ever the altar is not attached to the wall. (§ 11.) 

g. The six candlesticks? upon the altar should not be of the 
same height. (§ 11.) 

10. The drapery of the baldacchino is to be changed 
according to the colour of the day. (§ 13.) 

11. The Missal and the Book of Epistles and Gospels are to 
be wrapped in silk coverings of the colour of the day. (§ 15.) 

12. The steps of the altar are to be spread with a large and 
rich carpet (amplo et pulchro tapete), in order that they may 
stand out from the rest of the sanctuary, which is to be covered 
with green cloths? (pannis viridibus). (§ 16.) 

13. All the other altars of the church are equally to have 
antependia of the colour of the day. (§ 16.) 

14. There should be lamp-holders (lampadarii), each sustain- 
ing several lamps, to hang before the high altar and the altar of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Before the high altar there should be 
at least three lamps, and before the altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at least five. (§ 17.) 

15. The pulpit and ambos, if any, are to be decorated with 
silk hangings of the colour of the day. (§ 18.) 


1 We are not here quoting the exact words of § 9, but any one who reads that 
paragraph carefully will see that no other meaning can be attached to it but that 
which we have assigned. Moreover, Catalani’s commentary plainly interprets it in 
this sense. 

2 The Ancient Roman tells us that ‘‘ the /igh¢s are not to be on one level ” (p.115). 
The Ceremontale says that the candelabra (candlesticks) are not to be of the same 
height, and that this is the meaning is shown both by the engravings in the old 
Caremonialia, where the candlesticks themselves are always of different sizes, and by 
a question asked of and answered by the Cong. SS. Rituum, 21 July, 1855. Cf. also 
the Commentary by Catalani, vol. i. p. 183. 

3 This and a similar direction in § 10 is, as far as we know, the sole foundation 
for the assertion made by the Ancient Roman and others, that green is the only colour 
allowed for an altar carpet. It would be just as reasonable to infer that it was 
forbidden to have carpets in the sanctuary at all except upon the altar-steps, because 
the Ceremonial distinguishes between the ages on the altar-steps and the panni 
virides in the sanctuary. 
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16. The linen cloth which covers the credence-table should 
hang to the ground all round, and the acolytes’ "candlesticks 
upon it should be of the same size and pattern as the smallest 
of the altar candlesticks. (§ 19.) 

17. An official should be appointed to look after the cleanli- 
ness of the sacred edifice, and to prevent “ beggars, dogs, and 
other animals” from running about the church and causing 
confusion. (§ 25.) 


These are a few of the things which the hard-worked parish 
priest, if he takes the Ancient Roman’s advice and reads 
through this chapter of the Ceremontale, will find, probably to 
his surprise, to be part of the “law of the Church,” and binding 
upon him to carry out in their integrity, upon pain of being 
reputed a “picker and chooser,” and in fact little better than 
a Protestant, if he goes on in the old ways. Since we are upon 
this subject we venture to add one or two other prescriptions 
of the Ceremoniale, equally the “law of the Church,” and of 
universal obligation, but taken from another chapter on music 
and the use of the organ. 


The organ, we learn, is to be played alternately (with the 
singing) during the Ayrze Eleison, the Gloria, Sanctus, and 
Agnus Det. Also it is played at the beginning of Mass, at 
the end of the Epistle, at the moment of the Elevation of the 
Blessed Sacrament—though in a more solemn and sweeter tone, 
at the Communion, and after the end of Mass.! 

During the Credo, the organ is not to be played, but the 
words are to be sung by the choir in a chant which will be 
readily intelligible2 At Vespers and Benediction the organ is 
not to be played during the Gloria Patri of the Psalms, or the 
first verse of the Tantum ergo. 

All these precepts, be it observed, stand on exactly the same 
footing, and there is nothing to indicate that they are in the 
least bit less important than the regulations which prohibit the 
organ during Lent and in Masses for the dead. 


1 Bk. i. ch. 28, § 9. 

2 Catalani’s comment on this section runs: ‘Sed hae disciplina, sicut et alii 
multi sanctissimi Ecclesiæ ritus minime servantur, ex quo figuratus eunuchorum 
cantus una cum instrumentis musicis in Ecclesiam introductus est.” And this in a book 
describing Roman usage, published in Rome, and dedicated to Pope Benedict XIV. 
We are strongly tempted to quote further from Catalani’s comments on Roman 
Church music in the eighteenth century, but for edification sake we forbear. 
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Now what, we wonder, will be the feeling of the parish 
priest, or other responsible person, when first he finds himself 
confronted in the Ceremontale Episcoporum with these “ precepts 
of liturgical law”? Surely he is justified in assuming that 
some at least of these ordinances have fallen into desuetude. 
In all his life he has never known, or even heard, of a church in 
which the organ was not played during the Credo, or in which 
the celebrant did not sit down during the G/orza, or in which 
it was considered wrong to say a Low Mass at the altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament, or in which the six candlesticks on the altar 
were of different sizes, cr in which the hangings of the daldac- 
chino changed with the colour of the day. How is he to decide 
which of these precepts still bind, and which are obsolete? 
He cannot afford a journey to Rome to investigate for himself 
the practice of the Mother Church of Christendom, and he finds 
that the accounts given by his friends of what they have seen 
there contradict one another flagrantly in almost every particular. 
He would gladly acquire Gardellini’s collection of decrees ; but 
no library that he is acquainted with possesses a copy with all 
the supplements complete to date ; and even if the price were 
not prohibitive,’ he finds that in very truth an antiquated foreign 
Bradshaw, to use the Ancient Roman’s simile, is clearness itself 
in comparison. He turns in despair to some approved liturgical 
compendium, say Wapelhorst, a work which has gone through 
five editions in less than ten years, and is commended by twenty 
different Bishops. Here he learns that nobody can tell whether 
the use of the baldacchino has fallen into desuetude or not, that 
the Provincial Council of Baltimore prescribes a canopy for the 
tabernacle in the United States without any qualification, that 
for a tomb-shaped altar no frontal is required, and so on ; while 
other no less highly-recommended Manuals, such as those of 
Hartmann,” or Lerosey,? in many of these, or similar matters, 

1 The one collection of decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites which has 
any pretensions to be methodical, and which is really useful for practical purposes 
—we mean that edited by Miihlbauer—seems to be unknown to the Ancient Roman. 


Unfortunately, the seven volumes of this work, when bound, cost nearly £10, and 
though the last portions were issued in 1886 or 1887, even this is beginning to be out 
of date. 

2 Repertorium Rituum, tibersichtliche Zusammenstellung bei wichtigsten Ritual- 
vorschrifien, pp. 892, Fifth Edition, 1886. In the long section devoted to altar 
furniture this work, as far as we can see, does not mention the fixed baldacchino. The 
author also seems to consider that the precept of the canopy can only apply to 
tabernacles where a proper canopy is practicable. 

3 Manuel Liturgique a lusage de Saint-Sulpice, 1889. In this the Abbé Lerosey, 
after citing the decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites of July 21st, 1855, and 
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express a different opinion. What, then, is our parish priest to 
do? It is, as far as we can sce, precisely because he does not 
wish to pick and choose for himself among the ordinances of 
ecclesiastical authority, that he remains content to do as his 
neighbours do—to accept those usages which are before the 
eyes of all, and which continue unreproved through many 
successive episcopal visitations, and to express heartily and 
sincerely his readiness to conform to any ordinance of the Holy 
See, or the Congregation of Sacred Rites, which is brought to 
his notice in such a way that he can have no doubt of the- 
intention of the lawgiver. Are we to blame him because he 
regards the indictment of the Ancient Roman as a piece of 
special pleading, and the outcome of a particularly objectionable 
—objectionable because aggressive—kind of ecclesiastical fad ? 

To come back once more to definite details, it may be said 
that, speaking roughly, the topics dealt with in this anti-Gothic 
diatribe may be reduced to four: (1) “ornaments of the altar,” 
a phrase which the Ancient Roman italicizes ; (2) tabernacles ; 
(3) altar frontals ; (4) daldacchinos. Let us say a few words on 
each of these in order. 

Of the crucifix and candlesticks, “the prescribed orna- 
ments of the altar,” we should not have thought it worth 
while to speak historically, were it not that the Ancient 
Roman, both in his original indictment and in his rejoinder, 
goes out of his way to represent his view as being in general 
a return to ancient usage. He does not indecd state formally 
that medizval altars were decorated with crucifix and candle- 
sticks, but most of his readers will infer that this detail goes 
with the rest. To many, therefore, it may be a matter of 
surprise to learn that for at least thirteen hundred years there 
was no common practice of employing candlesticks and 
crucifixes as we use them now, and that for a good two. 
centuries after that there was still the greatest possible diversity 
of usage. To quote the words of a competent authority : 

Down to the ninth century we find no ornament of any sort upon 
the altar; it was only in the tenth that crosses were first placed there. 


April 28th, 1866, and declaring that the rubric requiring a canopy for the tabernacle 
binds in conscience and ‘‘ n’est pas seulement directive ;” goes on to say: ‘‘ On est 
dispensé de couvrir d’un conopée un tabernacle richement décoré et précieux par son 
ornementation, ses dorures et ses pierreries.” (p. 86.) We do not presume either to 
approve or to blame this mitigation of the decree by the Saint-Sulpice professor. We 
only ask who is to decide whether the decrees of the Congregation do, or do not, 
mean exactly what their wording expresses? The only answer can be custom, the / 
custom engendered by the action of the guardians of the law, the Bishops. 
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Neither candlesticks nor crosses were ever left permanently upon the 
altars until the fourteenth century. When the priest went to say Mass, 
two acolytes took torches with them, and the celebrant a crucifix ; 
these they set down upon the altar, and when the service was over they 
took them all back to the sacristy.? 


The most probable explanation of the origin of the six: 
candlesticks, now commonly seen upon the high altar and 
required by the Ceremoniale, is to be found in the practice 
attested even by the earliest of the Ordines Romani,’ of escorting. 
the Pope to the altar with seven torches whenever he performed’ 
any sacred function. The episcopal ceremonial was modelled 
upon that of the Court of Rome, and for that reason we find 
seven candles still lighted upon the altar when a Bishop. 
pontificates. In the absence of the Bishop from any of the 
more solemn functions one candle was probably withdrawn, so 
that the altar was left with six. We do not advance this asa 
certain, but only as a reasonably probable conclusion’ In any 
case we should be interested to hear what evidence the Ancient 
Roman would offer for his calm assertion that the candles 
are there to do honour to the cross in the middle. “Shade 
of King Jamie!” to quote the eloquent apostrophe which 
concludes the Ancient Roman’s last lucubration, it is certainly- 
grand, for any one who knows anything of the religious customs. 
of other days, to hear this assailant of the Goths, in his assumed 
character of the champion of venerable antiquity, lecturing on 
the turpitude of toy crucifixes. We can hardly suppose him 
to be aware that in the middle ages nothing but a toy, dwarf’ 
or pocket crucifix was ever used in the celebration of a Low 
Mass. It was made in that size precisely because the priest 
himself carried it to the altar with the chalice, and we know 
from extant specimens that the total height rarely exceeded: 
six or seven inches.* 

Hardly less grotesque, as it seems to us, are the views 
propounded by the Ancient Roman about the prominence due 
to the prescribed ornaments of the altar. Lest he should accuse- 
us of being entangled in our own archaism, we will judge him 
by the standard of his own authoritative Ceremoniale. 


1 Labarte, Description de la Collection Debruge Dumenil, p. 26. 

2 Cf. Duchesne, Origines, p. 441i. 

3 Cf. Thalhofer, Liturgik, vol. i. p. 668. 

4 Cf. an article in the Buletin de la Société des Antiquaires de l’Ouest, 1886, on 
* Les Croix à Main du Diocèse de Poitiers,” pp. 33—45. 
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We have not [says the Ancient Roman] one word to say against a 
reredos, but we do maintain that it should be kept subordinate to the 
prescribed ornaments of the altar. These ornaments are the crucifix 
and candlesticks, and they ought to stand out and strike the eye. For 
this reason the background or wall-space behind these ornaments 
should be plain and simple, neither broken up with arches or pillars 
into compartments, nor glittering with gilding. A bright background 
will render undistinguishable at a distance the crucifix and candle- 
sticks, which are the proper and prescribed ornaments of the altar, 
and those ornaments which of all its furniture ought to be the most 
prominent and conspicuous. . 


We should be sorry to retort upon the Ancient Roman the 
charge of constructive heresy which he is so ready to level at 
his antagonists. None the less, we must say that his insistance 
upon cross and candlesticks as “the proper and prescribed 
ornaments of the altar,’ to the apparent exclusion of other 
decorations, has a distinctly un-Catholic ring about it. Is he 
acquainted with the clause in the Constitution, Auctorem Fidet, 
of Pius VI., censuring a proposition of the Synod of Pistoia? 
“Item præscriptio vetans ne super altaria thecæ sacrarum 
reliquiarum floresve apponantur, temeraria, pio et probato 
ecclesiæ mori injuriosa.”! If it is a “pious and approved 
custom of the Church to place flowers upon the altar (super 
altare); and if the gradino, as he admits, is a modern develop- 
ment? the language used about “the profanation of the altar 
of sacrifice in the using it as a shelf for flowers and candles,” 3 
smacks much more of the spirit of the schismatics of Pistoia, 
than of the reverence to be expected of a devout son of the 
Church. But this is by the way. 

We have said above, that the directions of the Cæremoniale 
are primarily intended for the greater festivals, and that it is 
only indirectly and accidentally that we derive from it any 
guidance for the arrangements at ordinary seasons. Taking 
then the elaborate description given of the altar ornaments in 
chapter xii. of the first book, we are far from remarking any 
desire to make the crucifix and candles so exceptionally 
prominent. Anything more likely to distract and confuse the 


2t Cf. Arnold Riitter, Die Pflanzenwelt als Schmuck des Heiligthumes und 
Fronleichnamsfestes (1886), p. 15. These words of Pius VI. certainly make it clear 
that a vase of flowers pertinet ad ornatum altaris. If that is so, we see nothing in the 
Rubrica Generales Missalis which forbids us to place flowers even upon the table of 
the altar. 

3 P. 103. 3 P. 109. 
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eye of the worshipper could hardly be found than what is there 
prescribed. All along the lower part of the altar and over the 
antependium there are to be fascig, which we may perhaps 
translate flounces, “elaborately worked in varying patterns out 
of gold and silk, by which the front, part of the altar may 
appear to be neatly looped up and may be made more showy.” 
Then, after speaking of the six candlesticks and the crucifix, 
the description goes on: 


On either side of this [the crucifix], if any relics can be had, or 
tabernacles containing relics, or statues, of silver or of any other 
material, of suitable height, these might be fittingly displayed, and these 
sacred relics and statues, when there are only six candlesticks upon the 
altar, may be placed in the spaces between the candlesticks, supposing 
the arrangement and length of the altar to allow of it; moreover vases, 
handsomely decorated, with flowers and foliage, either sweet-scented 
(i.e. natural) or artificially made with silk, may also be employed.? And 
supposing the altar to be built against the wall, there may be attached 
to the wall above the altar some sort of hanging richer and more 
gorgeous than the rest, upon which are embroidered the figures of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, or of our Blessed Lady, or of the Saints, unless 
these should be already painted with suitable ornamentation upon the 
wall itself. 


What with fasciæ, silver statues, relics and reliquaries, 
flowers, foliage, and embroidered hangings, with images of the 
saints, not to speak of an umbraculum with its trappings above, 
and with carpets on the steps below, it seems to us that for a 
specimen of a “plain and simple background,” this model. 
Roman altar does pretty well. The Ceremoniale does not appear 
nearly as solicitous as the Ancient Roman that the crucifix and 
candlesticks “should stand out and strike the eye.” Moreover 
it is noticeable that it is from Roman practice, and not from the 
Modern Goth, that we have derived that object of beauty and- 
edification, the vase of artificial flowers. Nay, the most Roman 
of all the Pontiffs in this matter, almost the only one whose 
devotion to rubrics led him to be exacting in the obedience he 
demanded, Pope Benedict XIII., of pious memory, has com- 
mended in print the use of sheets of metal flowers, made like 

1 Thalhofer, Liturgik, vol. i. p. 776, in commenting on this passage, translates 
fascia by Besatzstretfen. 

2 Although all the editions of the Ceremoniale seem agreed in the same punctu- 
ation, we cannot help thinking that the passage ought to be printed: ‘‘ Sed et vascula 


cum floribus frondibusque, odoriferis seu serico contextis, studiose ornata adhiberi 
poterunt.” 
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candlesticks all in one piece;! an arrangement, says his admirer, 
Mgr. Barbier de Montault, which, however great the economy it 
may effect, can hardly be described as beautiful. It would have 
been well if an Ancient Roman had borne this and other similar 
facts in mind before flinging broadcast his denunciations of 
meretricious ornament, spectacular effect, the vulgarity of the 
commercial middle class, and cheap carving in alabaster, or— 
mtrabile dictu—fluor spar (!). | 

Let us pass on to the second rock of offence, the absence in 
many Gothic churches of the pallium altaris, or antependium. 
In this matter an Ancient Roman is quite certain that antiquity 
is with him. Are there not frequent references to these altar 
vestures in old church inventories, and do we not know that 
much artistic care and skill was lavished upon such fabrics? 
We are quite willing to allow the existence of pre-Reformation 
antependia, but we may venture to ask our opponent how he 
infers from the mention of such things in inventories that they 
were always or even commonly used during Mass. All the 
evidence we have seen on the subject points to the conclusion 
that our forefathers did exactly what the Modern Goth is 
reproached for doing. If the altar was plain and unornamented, 
they made it beautiful for High Mass with the most handsome 
frontal which they could procure.? When, on the other hand, 
the altar was carved and decorated, as hundreds of still existing 
medizval altars are, they did not think that they would improve 
this costly wood or marble by hiding it from view with a piece 
of silk stretched on a frame, but they bestowed their skill in 
needlework elsewhere, on vestments, or side curtains, or carpets. 
We must have examined at different times some scores of 
medizval miniatures representing altars, and we can say 
without hesitation that while the antependium of various 
colours is often there, it is almost if not quite as commonly 
absent. We might refer our readers to the large number of 
engravings in the seven volumes of Rohault de Fleury’s La 
Messe, but we prefer to direct them to an authority whom an 


} « Tabelle intagliate loco florum verdi in oro consimili a candelieri.” (De Montault, 
Traité de la Visite Pastorale, p. 127.) 

2 This is the view of Dr. A. Schmid, whose authority upon the subject of mediæval 
altars must rank among the highest: ‘‘Im Falle nun der Stipes durch Säulen und 
Gemälde oder wenigstens durch steinernes Rippenwerk verziert war, konnte man der 
Antependien entbehren; in manchen Fällen aber bestand er nur aus zusammen- 
gesetzen Bruch-und Hausteinen und bedurfte daher einer eigenen Verkleidung.” 
(And. Schmid, Der christliche Altar und sein Schmuck, p. 290.) 
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Ancient Roman himself has cited. In the Revue de l’Art 
Chrétien Mgr. Barbier de Montault has given a detailed 
description of forty-six miniatures from MSS. dating from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, most of which represent 
the altar during Mass, often a High Mass. Now, while in 
about half of these some trace of an antependium can be dis- 
covered, there are nearly as many in which the altar is left 
without any drapery in front, or in which we can see nothing 
but the altar-clothh We may add that in the very latest of 
these miniatures, though the majority belong to the fifteenth 
century and some date even from the Reformation period, there 
is not one in which six candlesticks are seen upon the altar, 
very many have no indication of a crucifix or even of a cross, 
in some there are no lights upon the altar at all, but the deacon 
and subdeacon are holding candles in their hands, and in one 
only of the forty-six is there any trace of a baldacchino. Of a 
tabernacle of course at this period there can be no question. 
Seeing then that for fifteen hundred years the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass was said throughout Christendom in all but complete 
ignorance of the canons which an Ancient Roman is contending 
for, the notion of the Modern Goth “robbing” our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament of this, that, and the other ensign of 
royalty is slightly ridiculous. When an Ancient Roman has 
given us fair evidence for believing that these canons were 
generally recognized in any single diocese, of any single 
country, of any single period throughout the history of the 
Catholic Church, it will be time enough to talk of the innova- 
tions of “the progeny of Pugin” in disregarding them. In 
the meantime it is interesting to notice that the most rigid 
champions of the letter of the law, authorities with whom our 
opponent will not dream of disagreeing, are satisfied with any 
kind of makeshift, provided only there be applied to the front 
of the altar a thin layer of some opaque material which they 
can call a pallium. Mgr. Barbier de Montault declares that 
frontals of stamped and gilded leather were common in some 
places before the end of the last century.? He considers that a 
leather antependium of this description is ¿rès convenable, and 
quite in accordance with the Ca@remoniale. Benedict XIII. 
recommended for poor churches a frontal of wood, upon which 
may be painted flowers, or a cross, or a picture of the patron of 


1 Series i. vol. ix. 
2 Traité Pratique de la Construction, &c., des Eglises, vol. i. p. 456. 
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the church. A large sheet of gilt metal wrought in repoussé 
work obviously fulfils the same purpose, and is supposed to be 
distinctly contemplated by the pallia aurea vel argentea of the 
Caeremoniale. “Rien n’égale, en effet,” says Mgr. de Montault, 
“une semblable parure,” but he objects that it is too gorgeous 
for every-day use, and is apt to be covered by thrifty sacristans 
with a shirt of calico.! Lastly, it is quite understood that where 
a shrine with relics is preserved under the altar no frontal is 
needed, and the same privilege is said to be enjoyed by any altar 
fashioned tomb-shape or adorned with gold or precious stones.” 
Whether this means a gold front or a gilt front is a point not 
yet determined, and it need hardly be pointed out that there is 
a great deal of difference between the two. 

In passing to the subject of tabernacles, it hardly seems 
worth while to discuss the theory of A.R., that at the time the 
name was first applied to receptacles for containing the Blessed 
Sacrament, it necessarily called up the idea of a tent or pavilion. 
We can only say, that to the best of our belief a tabernaculum 
suggested no more than what A.R. says it ought not to do, 
2.¢.,a mere box or chest, or better still a monstrance. It was 
a tabernaculum, as old inventories show, which was used to take 
the Blessed Sacrament to the sick, it was a fabernaculum again, 
in which the Blessed Sacrament was carried in procession on 
Corpus Christi and Maundy Thursday, hence St. Charles 
Borromeo talks of ¢abernacula with a crystal face to be used 
for exposition of the Blessed Sacrament in the Forty Hours— 
surely here there can be no idea of covering or veiling—the 
relics placed upon the altar for High Mass, are to be kept 
according to the Ceremoniale, in tabernacula, but clearest of 
all we find in old Pontificals, pictures of ¢abernacula given 
opposite the rite for blessing them. We have before us an old 
Junta Pontifical of 1540, which gives in this place simply the 
picture of a small medizval monstrance. Historically and 
etymologically, therefore, the canopy required for the tabernacle 
has no very secure foundation. 

But as a matter of positive law, the Church has every right 
to insist upon the use of a canopy if she pleases. We do not 

1 «c Alors on le couvre, et qu’on me pardonne l'expression on lui met une chemise. 
L’usage est le même et semblable aussi est l’étoffe, calicot blanc ou indienne bariolée.” 
(Revue de l’ Art Chrétien, vol. ix. p. 117.) 

2 See for instance Wapelhorst, Compendium Sacre Liturgie, Fifth Edition, p. 15. 


(1895.) Gavantus apparently originated this view, but by what right ? 
3 Revue de l’Art Chrétien, series v. vol. v. p. 423. 
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pretend to decide the question here, we can only say that some 
approved rubricians hold that not only where the tabernacle 
door is of precious metal, but when it is even of brass or copper, 
if elaborately gilt and wrought, the decrees are not meant to 
apply. Certainly such tabernacles may be seen almost every- 
where without any external veil or canopy, and episcopal 
authority does not interfere. There are, however, one or two 
decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites which are interest- 
ing in this matter. The first is a question and reply of the 
year 1701, which seems to us to illustrate in a singular way 
the tolerance with which ecclesiastical authority contemplates 
the infraction of its own rubrics. In 1701, a question was 
submitted to the Congregation of Rites, asking if a vase of 
flowers could be allowed to stand before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, “in such a way as to hide the tabernacle door and 
the image of our Lord engraved upon it.” Now it will be 
noticed that the question clearly presupposes the absence of 
a veil, no image of our Lord could be seen if the tabernacle - 
were already covered with a canopy. We might have expected 
then that the reply of the Congregation would have conveyed 
that there were two abuses instead of one to be corrected, and 
that it was little short of an impertinence to have asked the 
question in that form. But the answer came back: “ Negative ; 
posse tamen in humiliori et decentiori loco;” and Mgr. de 
Montault paraphrasing this reply, remarks, “ The Congregation 
nevertheless, allows of a vase below the tabernacle door, and 
such in fact is the Roman custom.”? It is difficult to understand 
where a vase can be placed below the tabernacle except upon the 
mensa of the altar; “on the very ensa,’ to borrow the Ancient 
Roman’s indignant objurgation, “which has been solemnly . 
consecrated for the Sacrifice of the Divine Victim.” And to 
think that this “profanation” should be, as we have heard 
aliunde that it is, a common Roman custom! 

Further, hardly less interesting than the apparently placid 
acquiescence of the Congregation of Rites in the ignoring of its 
own decisions, is the lack of acquaintance with these decisions 
on the part of learned Roman rubricists, who lay down the law 
for the world. The Ancient Roman is good enough to supply 


1 See above p. 372, note. On the other hand, the decrees of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites, given July 21, 1855, and April 28, 1866, make no exception of any 
sort even for the precious metals. ‘‘ Tabernaculum sit velo decenter opertum, #.¢., 
velo ad instar tentorii.” 

2 Traité Pratigue, vol. i. p. 187. 
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us quite unwittingly with an example of this in his Reply to 
Modernus, printed above. If the reader will turn back to p. 363, 
he will find a certain work by Mgr. Zitelli, introduced with a 
great flourish of trumpets, and triumphantly appealed to as the 
newest and most irrefragable authority on the subject. 


Modernus [says the Ancient Roman] will find it therein laid down, 
on page gt, as part of the matter of inquiry at an Episcopal visitation : 
“Ts the Sacrament of the Eucharist reserved in a tabernacle, the 
exterior of which is becoming, and covered with a canopy, also 
becoming, and of a colour which is congruous to the rite, and is the 
interior of the tabernacle lined all round with silk ?” 


No doubt these questions for episcopal visitation suggest 
that it is necessary that the tabernacle should be provided with 
a canopy, but they suggest also, that the colour of the canopy 
should change with the rite, and that the tabernacle should be 
lined with silk. The two last requirements contradict express 
decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites. With regard to 
the second of the two, the Congregation pronounced on May 16, 
1871, that no silk lining was required if the tabernacle was gilt 
inside. In regard to the colour of the canopy, though the 
decree of July 21, 1855, suggests that it is better that the colour 
should vary according to the Roman usage, it still recognizes 
the lawfulness of clothing the tabernacle at all times in white, 
the colour of the Blessed Sacrament.? 

Surely this is a singularly unfortunate passage to quote, as 
the Ancient Roman quotes it, in evidence of the existence of a 
strict obligation, and to vindicate his own claim to be regarded 
as a rubrician thoroughly modern and up to date. 

We may add that we have taken some pains to look 
through recent decrees and have quite satisfied ourselves that 
no subsequent legislation has reversed these previous enactments 
in the sense of Mgr. Zitelli. Here, indeed, we are met by 
another difficulty. There is no professed rubrician who does 
not find it hard, and for the busy parish priest it is prac- 
tically impossible, to ascertain the exact state of liturgical 
law on any point even as regards the positive enactments of 


1 Urgell: ‘* Dubium. Utrum sit de necessitate interiora tabernaculorum panno 
serico albo contegere, an cequivaleat et sufficiat simplex auratura. S.C. rescribere 
rata est: Non esse necessarium.” (Mühlbauer, Decreta Authentica, second series, 
vol. iii. p. 494. The decree is also quoted in Thalhofer, Ziturgik, vol. i. p. 796.) 

3 Cf. Thalhofer, Liturgik, i. p. 797; Barbier de Montault, Traité Pratique, 
vol. i. p. IQI. 
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Roman Congregations. It is by no means unknown for the 
Congregation of Rites to perform a volta facie and to allow 
in the end, propter tmportunitatem no doubt, practices which 
it has previously more than once condemned. Moreover, 
there is no easily accessible publication in which these decrees 
are registered; even the Acta Sancte Sedis is not, strictly 
speaking, official. It does not profess to print all the decisions 
of the Roman Congregations, much less to make them public 
immediately on their being issued. It is quite intrinsically 
possible therefore that at the moment we are writing the 
Congregation of Rites may have given some new decision, 
pronouncing for instance that the use of the tabernacle veil 
is no longer obligatory. We do not know of or expect any 
such decree, but if it were issued it would have plenty of 
parallels. Not to go further afield we might refer to the many 
prohibitions, in former days, against administering Holy Com- 
munion in black vestments—all which have been reversed. We 
may also add one short decision of the Congregation on the 
subject of palls, in answer to a question submitted as far back as 
1852 by a rubrician in whom the Ancient Roman will recognize 
a kindred spirit. “Can it be,” asks the questioner, evidently 
in pained surprise, “that notwithstanding the decrees issued 
by the Congregation of Sacred Rites, it is lawful to use a pall 
which on its upper surface is covered with silk.” To which 
the Congregation reply: “Yes, it may be permitted, provided 
that the side next the chalice be of linen, and the upper surface 
is not of black colour or worked with the emblems of death.”! 
From which it is clear that for palls at any rate “the monograms 
and other spider-like devices” which afflict the heart of the 
Ancient Roman are thoroughly ex règle. 

It only remains for us now to touch upon the last of the 
four grievances of the Ancient Roman, the one which in some 
respects lies nearest to his heart, we mean the daldacchino. He 
tells us much about this emblem of honour, its necessity, its 
spiritual significance and mystic beauty. What he does not 
tell us is something of its history and of the very limited sphere 
within which it has ever been in general use. In hot climates 
where the sun’s rays are formidable, but where at the same time 


1 “An non obstantibus decretis a S.S. Rituum Cong. editis uti liceat palla a parte 
superiori panno serico cooperta.” S.C. respondit: ‘‘ Permitti posse, dummodo palla 
linea subnecta calicem cooperiat ac pannus superior non sit nigri coloris nec referat 


aliqua mortis insignia.” January 10, 1852. (Mühlbauer, Decreta Authentica, second 
Series, vol. iii. p. 15.) 
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a great deal of social intercourse is carried on in the open air, 
it soon becomes understood that the first mark of politeness 
which should be shown to a visitor or guest is to place him in 
the shade. In meetings which take place out of doors, the 
awning, canopy, or cloth of estate, has a very practical signi- 
ficance indeed. 

Next to it, as a mark of respect, we may remark the 
use of the punkah, or of fans. That these and similar 
observances should become to some extent conventional in 
course of time is natural enough. Hence the awning is trans- 
ported even to places where the sun’s rays cannot penetrate, 
the fans are displayed where there is no intention of putting 
them to practical use, candles are lighted and held close to the 
book at times when there is no need of them to see with, and 
so on. ‘Clearly it is to this class of observances that the use 
of the baldacchino belongs. It is exactly kindred in idea to the 
liturgical fans now principally familiar from the Armenian rite 
and from the gorgeous peacock’s feathers borne beside the Pope 
in his sedia gestatoria, but which were formerly common in many 
parts of Europe and penetrated even to Anglo-Saxon England. 
Now it seems to us intelligible enough that while in countries 
where awnings are almost a matter of necessity, the significance 
and appropriateness of such a cloth of estate is never lost sight 
of, in colder climes it is a-matter of mere accident whether an 
exotic observance like this does or does not take root. Asa 
matter of fact, we believe that it never has taken root in 
England, Germany, or France. We do not deny that there 
are good reasons to believe in the existence here and there of 
the custom of using such a canopy over the high altar in the 
middle ages, and we know that Gothic altars with ciboria were 
not infrequent,! but even after the legislation of the Ce@remoniale 
and the Decrees of the Congregation of Rites, we defy our 
~ Opponents to show that there was even an approach to a general 
use of baldacchinos* at any time before or after the Refor- 
mation in any one of these three countries. We may recall 
the evidence, quoted in a former page, of Mgr. Barbier de 
Montault’s forty-six selected miniatures, in only oue of which 
could he discover a trace of anything like a canopy over the 


1 Cf. Schmid, Der Christliche Altar, pp. 182, 259—262. 

2 In some places where they had been introduced, they seem soon to have 
alegenerated into a sort of red tea-tray and a couple of streamers. Cf. Schmid, op. 
cit. p. 327, ‘fein kleines rothes Schirmdach mit zwei auf den Seiten des Altares 
weit herabhangenden Vorhangen.” 
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altar. To talk, then, of Pugin and his lawless progeny robbing 
our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament of the honour which is His 
due, seems rather a misuse of words. 

Much might be said upon this fruitful theme, but we must 
forbear. There are only two other points upon which we will 
add a word. The first is that the Ceremoniale prescribes that 
the drapery of the baldacchino is to follow the colour of the day, 
This fact, and the way the subject is there introduced lead us 
to think it not improbable that the framers of the Ceremontale 
regarded the baldacchino simply as a decoration for great feasts 
like the adornment of the porch or the hangings on the walls. 
In any case, as Mgr. de Montault attests, this is a prescription 
which is everywhere neglected.’ Secondly, we venture to say 
that the reader will find it very instructive to look through the 
decrees of the Congregation of Rites about baldacchinos. There 
must be, we think, some fifty in all. Of these just three have 
any reference to the baldacchinos over the altar. All the rest 
are framed to restrain secular magistrates and nobles of Italian 
towns from erecting little da/dacchinos similar to that over the 
-Bishop’s throne, above their seats in church. This is the sort of 
thing: Baron Bitecti, in 1642, was ordered to take down his 
baldacchino, but after a while, with the connivance of the Bishop 
of the place, he set it up again, until finally the Congregation 
of Rites sent down a still stronger decree, and insisted that it 
should be cleared away. Forty years later we find that a 
Baroness of the same name has somehow or other managed to 
erect the daldacchino once more. So there has to be a new 
edict, and the Congregation addresses itself this time directly 
to the Bishop, with a precept ut omnino amoveri faciat? One 
can quite understand that in a country where this little mark 
of distinction meant so much, its omission from the high altar 
would be felt as a want of respect. We show our reverence 
for the Blessed Sacrament in this country by abstaining from 
talking and spitting in church? In Rome they put up a 
baldacchino. 

1 & Le Cérémonial des évéques voudrait que le dais changeat de couleur selon les 
fêtes. Je dois dire que cette préscription ne s'observe nulle part.” (Traité Pratique, 
vol. i. p. 163.) We quote Mgr. Barbier de Montault so frequently, because in the 
eyes of the Ancient Roman he is evidently a person of high authority and consideration., 

3 See the decrees in Gardellini, nn. 1386, 1406, 1407, 3064. 

? It was pleasant the other day to hear, as we did, from an eye-witness present at 
the scene, of the immense impression created among Roman ecclesiastics by the 


behaviour of the English sailors at the Pope’s Mass. None of them talked, none of 
them spat, and they all of them knelt down. 
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One thing more. We have lately been examining a copy 
of the Missale Romanum issued in this year of grace 1896, by 
the firm of Pustet, of Ratisbon, who describe themselves on the 
title-page as printers to the Apostolic See and to the Congrega- 
tion of Sacred Rites. It claims to be the Editio Decima juxta 
Typicam, and it appears under the seal and with the approbation 
of the same Congregation, given expressly for this edition on 
the 15th November, 1895.1 What is more, the Bishop of 
Ratisbon, in his own special z#primatur dated November 24th, 
1895, states that Father Schober, C.SS.R., Consultor of the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites, and, we may add, the author of 
a well-known liturgical manual, having been deputed to examine 
this same tenth edition, has reported after diligent inspection 
that the copy is in all respects exact and faithful. Now in 
this doubly-authenticated publication, conspicuously facing the 
beginning of the Proprium de Tempore, we find a full-page 
engraving of an altar prepared for High Mass, intended to 
illustrate, as the head-line states, the Ordo Incensationis Altaris 
Juxta Rubricas Missalis Romani. We hope that this Missal will 
not fall in the way of the Ancient Roman, for we fear that the 
shock to his peace of mind might have serious consequences. 
The altar depicted there, in this the most authoritative and 
authentic edition of the Mass Book of the Church, is the typical 
altar of the Modern Goth. It has no antependium, and the 
elaborate arcading which ornaments the front of it obviously 
shows that it was never intended to have any. As the six 
candles are lit for High Mass, we may assume that the Blessed 
Sacrament is not in the tabernacle, but it is interesting to notice 
that the design of this tabernacle absolutely precludes the possi- 
bility of any canopy such as the Ancient Roman thinks essential 
to the idea of a tent or pavilion, and renders it difficult to 
conceive how even a simple veil could be fitted to it. The 
altar-cloth extends only a few inches beyond the edge of the 
altar, and does not hang down tothe ground. The candlesticks, 
with six lighted candles of equal height, stand on a ledge some 
three feet above the level of the mensa altaris, and the crucifix 
neither dominates them nor resembles them in appearance. 
Last, but not least, there is no trace either of céiborium or 


1‘ APPROBATIO. Revisione rite peracta, omnia in hac editione, solerti equidem 
Studio adornata, cum exemplari typico plane concordare reperta sunt. In fidem, &c., 
Ex Secretaria Sacrorum Rituum Congregationis hac die 15 Novembris 1895. Aloisius 
Tripepi S.R.C. Secretarius.” The signature and seal are given in facsimile. 
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baldacchino, much less of curtains or hangings of any kind. 
With the exception of the scanty but profusely-braided altar- 
cloth, the whole construction is devoid of vesture of any sort. 

The omission of the daldacchino is especially noticeable, 
because in the oldest editions of the same printer there may 
be found a different engraving of the altar, which the present 
plate has replaced. The older engraving is just as destitute of 
antependium and tabernacle-veil, but it displays a stone ceborium 
which has now disappeared. For some twenty or thirty years 
these representations, which violate every one of the Ancient 
Roman’s canons, have been employed to depict the Christian 
altar in the official edition of the Roman Missal. Dozens of 
censors must have set their hand and seal to the book, and no 
one to this day appears to have raised any objection to it. 

Now, despite the multiplied official sanctions under which 
this edition of the Missale appears, we have no thought of 
appealing to this engraving as involving a formal commendation 
of the Gothic altar and as a sanction given to the details in 
which it contradicts the C@remoniale. It is only, in our view, 
one more illustration of a principle which every fact adduced 
in this paper appears to us to bear out, viz., that in the minor 
points of rubrical observance the Church contemplates and 
allows a wise and discreet liberty, reserving to herself indeed 
the power to intervene authoritatively and effectively if need 
should arise, but leaving it for the most part to the Bishops and 
Synods, whose action will be guided by her decrees, to correct 
abuses and establish a sound public opinion. It is the duty of 
no individual priest or architect to study the antiquated pre- 
scriptions of the C@remonzale, or to acquaint himself with the 
latest decrees of the Congregation of Rites. It is enough for 
him if he conforms his practice to the teaching of the ordinary 
liturgical manuals of good repute, and follows the example of 
those churches around him where the service of God is reverently 
and becomingly carried out. Let it not be supposed that upon 
these principles the decrees of Congregations are robbed of 
force or value. No, they still remain the fundamental docu- 
ments upon which rubrical science is built, and in good time 
they all produce their effect in modifying the teaching of 
professed rubricians and guiding the action of the Bishops. 
But for the Church at large their adequate promulgation takes 
place only in this indirect way, and in the meantime their 
obligation does not press. It need hardly be said that we 
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advance this view with all possible deference to the pronounce- 
ments, past and future, of Holy Church, but we confess it seems 
to us the common-sense view, the only view which can be 
logically reconciled with liturgical history (notably the almost 
infinite variety of local “uses” which have prevailed at many 
ages of the Church), and above all, the only view which does 
not entangle the student in all sorts of unverifiable theories 
about law and custom, where each man frames a system for 
himself, and finds that just those things are binding and 
observed at Rome which he wishes to retain, and just those 
have fallen into desuetude which he wishes to get rid of. 

We have confined ourselves principally in this paper to 
questions of fact, because we presume that the Ancient Roman’s 
playful banter about the Modern Goth’s affection for the nude, 
and other kindred passages, are not meant to'be taken seriously. 
He himself will hardly suppose that by calling an undraped 
altar “naked,” he has logically demolished it, and swept it out of 
existence. It would be easy, we think, to show that altars, 
whether Pagan, Jewish, or Christian, were naked, and were not 
ashamed, for some five thousand years before the Ancient 
Roman was dreamed of. It seems indeed a pity that the dis- 
ciples of this school should have lavished so much drapery 
on their altars and pulpits, that they often seem to have none 
to spare for their pictures. But we must leave this, and many 
other questions suggested by the Ancient Roman’s indictment, 
and we can only offer our readers a sincere apology for having 
detained them so long. 

H. T. 


The Statutes of Limitations as they affect 
Property. 


enero 


DoMAT! tells us that one of the great functions of Arbitrary 
Laws is to regulate difficulties which arise in the application 
of the Immutable Laws; meaning by Immutable Laws, those 
which are the direct consequences of the two fundamental laws 
of our Creator enjoining the love of God and of our neighbour. 
And he takes the law of Prescription as an example to illustrate 
his meaning. Thus, it isa Natural and Immutable Law that 
he who is the owner of a thing, should always continue to have 
the property in it until he has divested himself of it voluntarily, 
or has been divested of it in some just and legal way: and it is 
likewise another Natural and Immutable Law that possessors 
ought not always to be in danger of being molested in their 
possession, and that he who has been in possession of a thing 
for a long time should be looked upon as the owner of it; 
because men are naturally careful not to abandon their property 
to others, and we ought not to presume without proof that 
a possessor is a usurper. And he continues, “It is evident that 
the contrariety to which these two laws might lead us, one 
of them restoring the first owner against an ancient possessor, 
and the other maintaining a new possessor against the right 
owner, required that it should be regulated by an arbitrary law, 
that they who are not in possession and who should notwith- 
standing claim the right of property, should be bound to assert 
and prove their right within a certain time: and that after that 
time the possessors who had not been molested in their posses- 
sion should be maintained in it. And this is what has been 
done by the arbitrary laws, which settle the times of pre- 
scriptions.” 

Now, prescription has been divided into two classes, Positive 
and Negative. 


Domat, Civil Law, Treatise of Laws, cap. ii. §§ 6 and 8. 
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Positive prescription, through lapse of time, gives a positive 
or affirmative right to the person in possession. 

Negative prescription, at the end of a certain period, merely 
takes away the right of the original owner to recover property 
the possession of which he has lost. 

In English Law, positive prescription is applicable only to 
the acquisition of rights over another man’s land, called Ease- 
ments and Profits @ prendre, of which we hope to treat on 
a future occasion. 

With regard to other kinds of property the effect of time 
upon title is negative. In the case of recovery of chattels, the 
statute of James I.! merely takes away the right of action at 
the end of six years; or, as it is said, it bars the remedy, but 
does not extinguish the right. For example, A. has somehow 
got possession of a valuable picture belonging to B., who 
requests him to hand it over. A. refuses, and continues to treat 
the picture as his own, and the matter is allowed to rest for six 
years after the refusal. The result is that if B. brings an action 
after that time, A. can, if he wishes, plead the Statute of 
Limitations, which will be a perfectly good defence. But the 
true property in the picture is not changed by lapse of time ; 
and accordingly, if B. by any means again obtains control of 
the picture, he can keep it, and A. will have no right of action 
against him, however long the former wrongful possession might 
have lasted.’ 

In the case of land the effect of time is more like positive 
prescription, because the statute? not only bars the remedy of 
the former owner, but takes away his right also; but, as it does 
not operate as a Statutory Conveyance of the estate to the new 
owner, even here the prescription must be called negative. 


We will now consider a few points with respect to these 
statutes, as constituting a title to property. 


I. 


First as to chattels. The statute applicable is 21 Jac. I. c. 16. 

Proceedings must be taken within six years next after the 

cause of action. But if the person entitled to bring the action 

be under disability (the meaning of which we will explain later), 
1 21 Jac. I. c. 16. 


3 See per Lord Esher, M.R. in Miller v. Dell. (1891), 1, Q.B. p. 471. 
-3 3and 4 Will. IV. c. 27, s. 34. See Hewitt’s Statutes of Limitations, p. 159. 
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the time will be extended to six years after the disability has 
ceased. | . 
The first question, then, is, When docs a complete cause of 
action for the retention of a chattel arise ? 

It arises when the possession of the defendant becomes 
adverse to the right of the owner. As long as the defendant 
holds the goods with the consent of the owner, or in any other 
lawful way, the period mentioned in the statute does not begin 
to run; but as soon as some wrongful act is done, such as 
a wrongful conversion or dealing with the goods, or there is 
a refusal to deliver them up to an owner who has a right to 
demand them, then the posscssion of the defendant is adverse, 
a complete cause of action arises, and the period of six years 
begins torun. If that time be allowed to go by, it will be too 
late to recover the goods by any proceedings in a court of law. 
= In Wortley Montague v. Lord Sandwich, on the death of 
a certain owner of real and personal property, his house 
descended to his heir-at-law, and his furniture went to the 
executor appointed by his will. The executor left the furniture 
in the house with the consent of the heir, who used it. Some 
time afterwards the executor demanded the furniture, and was 
refused. When an action was brought the heir pleaded the 
Statute of Limitations, saying that he had been in possession 
of the furniture for more than six years, and that the action 
was therefore too late. It was held, however, that the user of 
the furniture before demand was no conversion, and that the 
only evidence of conversion was the refusal to give it up on 
demand, and ‘this occurred within six years of action brought. 
The statute, therefore, afforded no defence, and the furniture 
was restored to the executor. 

If, however, a wrongful conversion has taken place, the 
time will begin to run at once, notwithstanding the plaintiff's 
ignorance of the wrongful act? And, as a general rule, when 
there has once been a wrongful act or default, ‘subsequent 
circumstances which, but for such act or default, would have 
constituted a cause of action, are disregarded. But this rule 
is not universal. Thus, in the case of Wilkinson v, Verity,’ 
the defendant, who was a country Vicar, in 1859 withdrew the 
communion plate from the use of the church and sold it, 


1 7 Mod. 99. 
2 Granger v. George, 5 B. and C. 149. 
3 L.R. 6 C.P. 206. 
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substituting first a brazen and subsequently another silver 
service. The fact of the sale was not known to the church- 
wardens, and in 1870 a formal demand was made on their 
behalf, with which of course the defendant did not comply. 
It was contended by the defendant on these facts that the 
Statute of Limitations ran from the date of the sale in 1857s 
and that consequently the action was barred; but it was held 
that here there were two separate and distinct causes of action, 
and that the churchwardens could either have sued for the 
‘wrongful conversion (that is the sale, had they discovered it), 
-or, if they chose, could wait until there was a breach of the 
defendant’s duty as bailee,! by refusal to deliver up on request, 
and that, if the latter course were adopted, it was no answer for 
a bailee to say that, by his own misconduct, he had incapacitated 
himself from complying with the lawful demand of the bailor. 
‘The churchwardens therefore recovered £29 18s., the value of 
the service of plate. | 

The disabilities mentioned in the statute are: (1) Infancy 
(being under twenty-one), (2) coverture (being a wife), (3) un- 
soundness of mind, (4) imprisonment, and (5) absence beyond the 
-seas ; and a person under any of these disabilities was at liberty 
to bring his action for taking away his goods within six years 
after the disability was removed. And by a statute of Anne 
it is in effect provided that when the person against whom the 
action is to be brought is beyond the seas when the cause of 
-action accrues, the six years will begin to run on his return 
home.? 

The disabilities of being beyond the seas and of being in 
imprisonment when the cause of action arose, have been 
-abolished by the Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 1856.3 

When a person is under disability when a cause of action 
arises, and so continues until death, it is a question whether 
his executor or administrator is under any limitation at all, but 


1 A bailee is a person entrusted with the goods of another for some particular 


2 4 Anne, c. 16, sec. 19; but by the Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 19 and 20 
Vict. c. 97, sec. 12, no part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
nor the islands of Man, Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, nor any islands 
adjacent to any of them, being part of the dominions of her Majesty, shall be deemed 
to be beyond the seas, within the meaning of the statute of Anne. 

2 19 and 20 Vict. c. 97, sec. 10. And as to the disability of coverture, see 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, and the cases of Weldon v. Neal, 32, W.R. 
328, and Lowe v. Fox, L.R. 15, Q.B.D. 667. 
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at any rate it is certain that he has six years from the death 
within which to bring his action.! 

The statute of James made no exception in the case of 
persons who were kept in ignorance of their rights through 
fraud, but the Courts of Equity held that time would not run 
in such a case so long as the fraud remained undiscovered.? 


2. 


The Statutes of Limitations relating to the recovery of land, 
is 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 27, as altered by the Real Property 
Limitation Act, 1874, 37 and 38 Vict. c. 57. 

Land, or rent charged on land, must now be recovered by 
entry, distress, or action, within twelve years after the time 
when the right so to proceed first accrued, either to the person 
seeking to recover the land or rent, or to some person through 
whom he claims; or, after a written acknowledgment of his 
title has been given to the owner or his agent by the person in 
possession. 

If at the time when the right of action accrued to the true 
owner he was under disability of infancy, or unsoundness of 
mind, he, or the person claiming through him, may sue within 
six years after the disability shall have ceased, or the person 
under disability shall have died. The utmost time, however, 
allowed for disability is thirty years. : 

A person entitled in reversion or remainder? can generally 
bring his action within twelve years after becoming entitled in 
possession ; but if the person who had the previous interest 
upon which the reversion or remainder was expectant was out of 
possession, then the remainderman may take proceedings within 
twelve years next after the time when such person might have 
taken proccedings, or within six years after the reversion or 
remainder comes into possession, whichever be the longer 
period. 

This section* may be thus illustrated. Let us suppose that 
Blackacre is settled in such a manner that George Smith has it 
for his life, and after his death his son, William Smith, is to 
take it. If George holds possession all his life, and immedi- 
ately on his death Jones, a usurper, steps in, then William Smith 


1 Townsend v. Deacon, 18 L.J. Ex. 298. 

2 Hewitt’s Statutes of Limitations, p. 205. 

3 See article on Real Property, THE MONTH for August, 1894. 
t Sec. 2, 37 and 38 Vict. c. 57. 
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has twelve years within which to recover the land from Jones. 
But suppose that by some means Jones got possession of Black- 
acre during the life of George Smith, say on the Ist of August, 
1884, and that George did not avail himself of the right of 
action which then accrued to him, but remained out of 
possession during the remainder of his life ; in this case William 
Smith will be allowed to bring his action either before the Ist of 
August, 1896, or within six years of the death of George, which- 
ever be the longer period. 

A mortgagor, or person claiming under him, must bring his 
action to redeem the property within twelve years of the 
mortgagee taking possession, or making some payment on 
account of principal or interest, or giving the mortgagor a 
written acknowledgment of his title. 

The rightful owner will not lose his property merely by 
leaving it vacant for however long a time, provided no one else 
is in possession who claims and intends to hold as owner ; and 
if the possession of a stranger can be attributed to a lawful 
title it will be so attributed, and the period of limitation will 
not run. Thus if a man continues to receive rents of a property 
after the death of the owner, acknowledging that he so receives 
them on behalf of an unknown heir when he is discovered, he 
cannot after twelve years say he has been in possession on his 
own account, and claim a title under the statute.! 

All that is necessary, however, is that the usurper should 
intend to hold as owner, and the English law, unlike some 
forcign systems, makes no distinction between dond fide, through 
mistaken acquisitions for value, and acquisitions by purely 
wrongful acts. 

The effect of the law will be seen from the case of Seddon 
v. Smith? 

Under an inclosure Act, a long strip of land, part of the 
waste of the manor, and therefore belonging to the lord of 
the manor, had been set out so as to be used as aroad to a 
farm. The strip of land was not granted to the owner of the 
farm, but he merely had a right to use it as a road for his carts 
and waggons to go to and from the farm. The width of the 
strip was thirty feet, and the farmer, finding this was more than 
was required for the roadway, began by planting cabbages on 
three-quarters of the width of the lane, leaving one quarter, or 


1 Lyell v. Kennedy, L.R. 14, App. Cas. 437. 
3 36, L.T. (N.S.) 168. 
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seven feet six inches, for a roadway and footpath. Thus he 
went on year by year planting cabbages and other crops, and 
so continued for more than twenty years, which at that time 
was the period of limitation.! There were valuable minerals 
under the land, which were being worked by the lord or his 
tenant. But when the tenant of the mines began to work the 
minerals immediately under the strip, the farmer brought an 
action of trespass against him for taking away: coal to which he 
alleged he had gained a right under the Statute of Limitations ; 
and the Court of Exchequer held that the farmer was entitled 
to a wall of coal thirty feet wide under the whole strip. 

The Court of Appeal affirmed this decision, with one 
modification, namely, that the farmer's right was to be confined 
to the part over which he had exercised acts of ownership by 
planting and cultivating, exclusive of the portion used only as 
a road for which it was laid out. In other -words, the Chief 
Justice and the Lords Justices Brett and Baggallay held that 
the farmer had established an absolute right to a wall of 
minerals twenty-two feet six inches wide for the whole length 
of the strip. 

The statute of William IV., however, specially provides? that 
in the case of concealed fraud the right of action shall be 
deemed to have accrued at, and not before, the time at which 
the fraud is discovered, or by reasonable diligence might have 
been discovered. | 

It will be necessary for a plaintiff who brings an action 
under this section to show, first, that there has been concealed 
fraud ; secondly, that he or his predecessors in title have 
been deprived of the land by such fraud ; and thirdly, that the 
fraud had not been discovered, and could not with reasonable 
diligence have been discovered, within the period ordinarily 
allowed by the statute, viz., twelve years. 

In the case of Chetham v. Hoare,‘ in 1870, the plaintiff 
sought to recover possession of estates worth half a million of 
money, which had been in the possession of the defendants and 
their ancestors nearly one hundred and fifty years. He said 
he was entitled under certain old settlements, and that he and 
his ancestors had on various occasions endeavoured to make 
out their title, but had never been able to prove a certain 


1 Since reduced to twelve years by 37 and 38 Vict. c. 57. 
2 Sec. 26. 3 Willis v. Earl Howe (1893), 2 Ch. 545. 
* L.R. 9 Equity Cases, 571. 
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marriage which formed a link in the chain of evidence. He 
went on to state that he had recently discovered that the 
register-book containing the entry of the marriage had been 
tampered with, in fact that the page on which the marriage 
had been entered had been torn out; and that this had, in 
his opinion, been done in order to prevent him or his ancestors 
from obtaining evidence of the marriage, and so establishing 
their title. . This, it was contended, constituted such a fraud 
as could not by reasonable diligence have been discovered 
earlier. But Vice-Chancellor Malins held that there were other 
ways by which the marriage might long before have been 
proved ; for example, by reputation in the family; and came 
to the conclusion that the plantiff had failed to bring himself 
under the protection of section 26; that even if the allegation 
of fraudulent concealment of the marriage had been proved, yet 
there was absence of that reasonable diligence by which the 
fraud might have been discovered at an earlier period. 

If, however, concealed fraud is proved lapse of time will not 
avail, unless the person in possession is a bond fide purchaser 
for valuable consideration without notice of the fraud. 

Formerly, where property was held by trustees in trust for 
a beneficiary, unless the beneficiary had practically acquiesced 
in a breach of trust, no lapse of time would bar his claim 
against his trustee. But now! a trustee has the same protection 
under the Statutes of Limitations as any other person, except 
where the claim against him is founded upon fraudulent conduct 
to which the trustee was party; or is to recover trust property, 
or the proceeds thereof, still retained by the trustee, or 
previously received by him and converted to his own use. 


W. C. MAUDE. 


1 See 37 and 38 Vict. c. 57, s. 10; and The Trustee Act, 1888, 51 and 52 Vict. 
<€. 59, s. 8. 
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IN an article on the “ Venezuelan Boundary Question,” in the 
last number of this Review, an attempt was made to explain 
the main facts of this important problem, and to state the 
principles upon which alone, as it seems to us, a satisfactory 
solution can be arrived at. We urged that the only true title 
to the disputed territory must be held to be the title of conquest 
and occupation; that the Spanish settlements and missions 
can be clearly shown not to have approached within fifty 
miles of the Schomburgk line, now claimed by Great Britain ; 
and that this boundary represents on the whole satisfactcrily 
the zone along which the two waves spreading from Dutch 
and Spanish centres respectively have encountered and inter- 
sected each other. Treating the matter from this point of 
view, the claims to territory made upon paper by Spanish 
and Dutch in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries lose 
much of their importance. On both sides they were likely to 
be vague, shifting, and unreal. Of the extravagance of the 
assumptions of the Spanish Government in the period of its 
decadence we have already sufficiently spoken. But the Dutch 
claim deserves to be treated apart, and at somewhat greater 
length; the more so because, if the representations of the 
Venezuelan Ministers are to be trusted, the Dutch are them- 
selves the chief witnesses against us. 

We have already in the former article ventured to express 
the opinion that the framers of the Blue Book have not been 
entirely judicious in their presentment of the British case. They 
have undertaken to prove too much. Not content with pro- 
ducing evidence—and this, we think, with complcte success— 
to show that the disputed territory was never in any way 
occupied by Spain, they have also accepted the much more 
difficult task of establishing that the claim of Holland from 
the beginning has never wavered, that the limits contemplated 
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by the Treaty of Miinster are substantially identical with the 
demands of the British Government at this day. Now, it must 
not be supposed that we consider this a preposterous absurdity. 
The Blue Book fully justifies the statement of Lord Salisbury 
in 1890, that her Majesty’s Ministers “have acquired much 
information of which they believe that the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment is not aware.” There is solid reason to think that, even 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, the Dutch had 
laid claim to a territory in these regions quite as ample as that 
now in dispute. But then there is also conflicting evidence on 
the other side, evidence very lightly touched upon, not to say 
ignored, in the Blue Book, and this evidence suggests that the 
claim was not too seriously made, and that it corresponded rather 
with golden dreams of the possible developments of the Dutch 
West India Company, than with any actual occupation of 
territory even of the slightest and most superficial kind. 
Now, in our humble judgment, the Venezuelan Boundary 
dispute having become an international question, it is much less 
likely to be settled ultimately by the reasonings of hard-headed 
lawyers and geographical experts, than by the sort of logic which 
appeals to a popular audience. The British case, as presented in 
the Blue Book, contains statements which are at least disputable. 
We will not say that they are not justified, but they invite the 
production of a flood of evidence on the other side, each item 
of which will be made to look like a controversial victory. 
In the view adopted and urged in our former article, this 
evidence all becomes irrelevant. It matters very little what 
the Dutch claimed or did not claim in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It may be assumed that in the game 
of brag which then went on, both parties will have made state- 
ments and designed maps which were chiefly meant for the 
edification of those who were not disposed to scrutinize them 
too narrowly. The Dutch West India Company had excellent 
reasons for making the most of their undertakings in Guiana. 
They had nothing to lose and everything to gain by assigning 
themselves a generous and ample frontier. On the other hand, 
Spain regarded herself as possessed of the greater part of the 
American continent by a sort of Divine right, a right of which 
she could no more divest herself than a king could wash out 
his unction. In contrast to these unrealities, the two facts of 
supreme importance are, first, that the Spanish advance eastward 
never extended beyond Tumeremo, being there abruptly arrested 
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by the diplomatic protests and hostile menaces of the Dutch 
traders, and secondly, that the position at the mouth of the 
Barima, whatever the Dutch may have done or failed to do in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, lay entirely beyond 
the sphere of practical Spanish control, down to the time when 
the boundary question came up and Sir Robert Schomburgk, 
in 1841, erected the posts and flags which caused so much 
disturbance. Beside these two vital facts, the earlier claims of 
the Dutch are of inferior moment, but they have still their 
value in showing that the action of Great Britain, in 1841, was 
neither arbitrary nor wantonly aggressive. 

We have insisted, at the risk of some reiteration, on these 
points, because we have now to turn to an assertion contained 
in the Preliminary Statement of the Blue Book, an assertion 
which is likely more than any other to draw the enemy’s fire, 
and which nevertheless we conceive to be quite unnecessary to 
the British case. Summing up the documents submitted which 
belong to the period from 1648 to 1796, the compilers of the 
Blue Book express themselves as follows : 


The foregoing concise summary of events between 1648 and 1796 
will be materially amplified and confirmed by an examination of the 
documents annexed hereto. These establish conclusively the following 
facts : 

1. That during the whole of this period the Dutch were in uninter- 
rupted possession of the entire coast-line from the River Corentin to 
Barima. 

2. That during the same period they had explored the upper 
portions of nearly all the rivers, and to a considerable extent made 
settlements in the adjacent districts. 


Four other propositions follow with which we have no 
quarrel, and which only state in concise terms conclusions 
already advocated in our former article. Of the two which we 
have quoted, the second seems more strongly worded than it 
ought to be, but it may pass muster; our difficulty is concerned 
entirely with the first and with the words preceding it which 
we have italicized. 

The Blue Book states that the documents published within 
its covers establish conclusively the fact that from 1648 to 1796 
“the Dutch were in uninterrupted possession of the entire coast- 
line from the River Corentin to Barima.” Clearly these words 
are calculated to convey something more than the mere absence 
of any rival power in the tract of coast-line named: they mean 
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that for a hundred and fifty years the Dutch occupied and went 
on occupying the coast, not merely to the Pomeroon, but right 
up to the Orinoco. Now, if this allegation can be substantiated, 
the matter is practically settled. The whole crux of the problem 
lies, as the course of the previous negotiations has shown, in 
determining the point on the coast which is to be assigned 
as the extreme northern limit of British Guiana. Does the 
colony extend to the Orinoco, or only to the Maroco, or to Cape 
Nassau, or, as the Venezuelans first contended, not further than 
the Essequibo estuary ? But here we are told in one sentence 
that, “as the documents in the Blue Book conclusively prove,” 
not mercly the claim, but the actual occupation of the Dutch 
extended uninterruptedly as far as the Barima, from 1648 
down to the time when the Dutch surrendered the territory. 
One turns with much interest to examine the pieces justificatives 
which form the bulk of the volume, and we must plainly say 
that, with the friendliest interpretation of these documents, we 
can find nothing, or next to nothing, which justifics such a state- 
ment. The maps facsimiled in Appendix III. of the Blue 
Book attest clearly enough the Dutch c/azm to occupy the 
country as far as the Barima, but of actual possession they 
afford not the least indication—indecd, they virtually disprove 
it. Then in the Preliminary Statement we meet first the mention 
of a Spanish document of 1671 (printed as No. 15), which 
reports that “the Dutch are near the entrance of the said river” 
(the Orinoco). This is in itself a sufficiently vague statement, 
but it may and probably does contain a reference to a post said 
to have been planted about this period by the Dutch at the 
mouth of the Barima. Then another Spanish paper of 1676 
declares that “the Dutch possess the greater part of the coast 
of Guayana from Trinidad to the River Amazons.” Trinidad 
being of course close to the mouth of the Orinoco, this amounts 
to the assertion that most of the coast from the Orinoco to the 
Amazon was in the hands of the Dutch, but the statement is 
quite indefinite. Finally, in 1684, the Preliminary Statement 
informs us: “In 1684, the Dutch. Commandeur of Essequibo 
recommended that a strong little post should be established at 
Barima in place of the small watch-house ¢hat already existed 
there” Whether this recommendation was carried out we are 
unfortunately not told, and still more unfortunately, although 
a general reference to “Hague Records”—no particular paper 
or collection of papers being named—is given in the margin, the 
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text of this vitally important document is not printed in the 
Blue Book. We hear no more of the Barima until 1757, when 
“the Spanish Commandant on the Orinoco complained to the 
Dutch authorities of disorders at Barima, showing that the 
Dutch then had jurisdiction there.” By a most regrettable 
coincidence, though here also a vague reference is given to 
“Hague Records,” the document itself is not printed. 

In 1768, we are told that Centurion, the Spanish com- 
mandant, ordered a raid to be made upon the Dutch “who 
were established upon the Barima in the immediate vicinity 
of the grand mouth of the Orinoco.” Of this raid the 
Dutch addressed strong complaints to the Spaniards, but a 
similar raid was nevertheless made next year against the Dutch 
posts upon the Waini and Maroco. It is not a little curious 
that although in this case a definite reference is given to a 
bundle of papers in the Archivo de Indias at Seville, it has 
been thought well, for some good reason, not to print the text 
of the document in the Blue Book—and this though many others 
find a place there which are of quite subsidiary importance. We 
do not, of course, doubt that these papers really exist. Very 
possibly they have been reserved to form a second supplement 
dealing professedly with this question. But in that case we 
regret, first, that some announcement of this intention has not 
been clearly made,! and, secondly, that the readers of the Blue 
Book are told that a certain statement is conclusively established 
by documents annexed, when the documents which contain the 
real point of the proof are every one of them conspicuously 
absent. In other words, the main contention of the Venezuelans 
is that the Dutch never took possession of any territory, much 
less permanently established themselves, north of the Pomcroon. 
The British Government is understood to reply that the Dutch 
maintained a post as far north even as the Barima “ uninter- 
ruptedly ” for one hundred and fifty years, and when we turn 
to the evidence which is to show that it was not a mere 
plundering or fishing expedition which had taken the Dutch 
into those parts, we find that the documents referred to as 
proving this, which might perhaps have added at the outside 
some four extra pages to the size of the volume, have not been 


1 In writing thus, we have overlooked a note which may be read at the end of a 
couple of leaves, printed separately as ‘‘ Errata” to the first Blue Book. It is 
there stated that the other documents referred to in the ‘‘ Preliminary Statement ” 
will be published in a supplementary Paper. 
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included in the collection. We are really afraid that unless 
this omission is made good, and that speedily, the Blue Book 
can hardly fail to produce in unfriendly quarters a far from 


favourable impression. 
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It would be easy to give illustrations of the sort of evidence 
of which, as suggested above, the Blue Book seems to take no 
account. One of the best known of the early works on Guiana 
is that contained in two handsome quarto volumes, published 
in Dutch, in 1770, by J. J. Hartsinck! It is clearly, to judge 
only by the illustrations and maps, a work upon which much 
care was lavished. It was evidently intended to serve as a work 
of primary authority on the subject amongst a people whose 
interest in the colony was immediate and real. If inaccuracies 
occur, they are likely to be found on the side of exaggerating 
rather than belittling the glories of Dutch rule in Guiana. Now, 
in the general map which accompanies the work, Hartsinck fixes 
the boundary, not at the Barima, but at the Waini, and in 
his chapter on Essequibo he gives a short description of the 
Principal features along the coast in order as they occur, 
travelling from the Orinoco downwards. A few short extracts 
from this chapter will not be out of place. The rough sketch- 
map used in our former article may also fitly be inserted here. 


1 Beschryving van Guiana (Description of Guiana). 
VOL. LXXXVII. BB 
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Dutch Guiana [he says] is divided into (1) the colony of Esse- 
quebo, which comprises the River Bouweron or Poumeron, and further 
adjoining rivers and districts, together with the colony of Demerary— 
these colonies being under the administration of the West India 
Company of the Chamber of Zeeland ; (2) the colony of Berbice, &c.... 

Some give as the boundary of Dutch Guiana on the western side, 
the River Baryma, situated in 8° 5’ North Latitude, where it runs into 
the estuary of the River Oronoque; others assign the River Waine 
as the western limit, situated about five miles [Dutch miles, each of 
which = about 4 English miles] east of the Oronoque. .. . 

The first rivers we meet in Dutch Guiana, as we come down the 
coast from the Oronoque, are the creeks or rivers of the Baryma, about 
a mile broad, where we used to have a post (daar wij eertijds cen Post 
hebben gehad); three miles further on the Amachara,! of the same 
breadth, which flows into the mouth of the Oronoque side by side with 
the last named. More than three miles further eastward is the creek 
Mocco-Mocco, again two miles further the River Waine, three-quarters 
of a mile broad, but shallow. Then the coast trends south-south-east, 
and a mile and a half further on in that direction it forms an inlet 
called the Bay of Peche, a mile broad, which runs inland for a mile 
and a half. From this the coast continues unbroken as far as the 
River Moruga, called by us the Marocke, at a distance of six miles 
from the Waine. Inthe said Bay (of Peche) a kind of pitch comes 
up from the bottom, which, after floating for some time on the surface 
of the water, becomes as hard as a stone. On the aforesaid river or 
creek Marocke, which unites with the creek Wacquepo at about a 
distance of two or three miles from the sea, and which nearly half way 
between the Waine and Poumeron rivers runs into the sea by an 
estuary which retains the name of Wacquepo, we have at the confluence 
of these creeks a post which was formerly a stronghold (een sterk Huis), 
provided with some cannon, but now dilapidated.” 


It seems to us inconceivable that the author of this circum- 
stantial account can have known of any post nearer the Orinoco 
than that on the Moruca. It is quite clear that the Barima station 
must have been then abandoned. What is more, the few words 
used by the Dutch geographer of the stronghold on the Moruca 
closely agree with the reports of Don José de Iturriaga, printed 
in the Blue Book from the Archivo de Indias in Seville. This 
official, the head of the Spanish-Portuguese Boundary Com- 


1 The more westerly river is now called the Amacura, and the Barima lies to the 
east of it. Whether Hartsinck has simply made a blunder and confused the two, or 
whether the names got interchanged since his time, we cannot say. It is curious that 
Bouchenroder’s map of 1798 makes the same mistake. It is referred to by Netscher 
in a passage shortly to be quoted. im 

3 Hartsinck, Beschryving van Guiana, vol. i, p. 257. 
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mission in 1757, encloses information obtained from spies, who 
had sailed to the Moruca to examine the post there, which was 
evidently regarded by the Spaniards at that time as threatening 
a fresh advance and usurpation of the Dutch. There is much 
in Iturriaga’s despatches which lends valuable support to the 
present British claim, but he none the less speaks in terms 
which are hardly reconcilable with any previous successful 
attempt by the Dutch at that date to establish themselves 
permanently near the Orinoco. “If? he argues, “they be 
permitted to-day in Moruca, they will pass some other day to- 
Barima, which flows into the mouth itself”! Again, whatever 
deductions it may be necessary to make from Centurion’s 
statement (April 5, 1770) on the Spanish side, that “they (the 
Dutch) have no other settlement there (between the colony 
of Essequibo and the Orinoco) than a guard in a thatch-covered 
house on the east bank of the River Moruca,” it is impossible 
to believe that if the Dutch had really been permanently settled 
in recent times nearer the Orinoco, the fact should not have 
been urged when their High Mightinesses, in 1769, remonstrated 
with the Spanish Government,? and pleaded the antiquity of 
the Moruca post. | 

What seems to us to render the loose and careless state- 
ments of the Blue Book about the occupation as far as the 
Orinoco the more regrettable, is that the subject has already 
been examined by a Dutch scholar, Mr. P. M. Netscher, in an 
important and recent work cited in the last Venezuelan 
memorandums. Whatever may be Mr. Netscher’s real quali- 
fications for the task, his book, which is founded largely on 
unpublished documents in the archives of the Netherlands, 
leaves the impression of scholarly care. He may be presumed 
to be free from national bias—disposed, if anything, to favour 
the old Dutch claims—and a previous book of his on the Dutch 
in Brazil has been received as a work of very genuine research. 
The conclusions of such an independent authority will be sure 
to carry great weight, especially in the United States, and it 
was to be desired, we think, that if upon any question of 
historical fact his views were rejected or ignored, this should 
not be done without the production of ample and convincing 
evidence. Under the circumstances, no apology scems necdful 
for printing here a translation of the greater part of the short 
Appendix in which this authority discusses the subject before 

? Blue Book, p. 89. 2 Ibid. pp. 109—113. 
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us. After a few unimportant words of introduction, Mr. Netscher 
continues : 


As an illustration, let it here be noticed, that in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century, the commanders of all the Dutch Colonies in 
Guiana, always set down small stations (posten), in the most distant 
parts of their territory, to carry on their trade with the natives or free 
Indians; these stations are sometimes called on the maps, “forts,” 
but this is inaccurate and an exaggeration. Such a station ordinarily 
consisted of a post-holder or “uitlegger,” and one or two inferior 
Europeans, commonly soldiers, as helpers or “ bijleggers,” besides a 
few Indian or negro-slaves. The wooden hut or “the house of the 
uitlegger,” was nearly always surrounded with an earthen wall or 
palisade as a precaution against possible attacks of hostile Indians, and 
the post-holder hoisted there the flag of the West India Company. 
That there existed, in the second half of the seventeenth century, such 
a post at the mouth of Barima, despatched from Essequibo, seems 
to be certain. Hartsinck at least mentions it and we have followed 
his example,! but, after further research in the Government Archives, 
we have latterly come to the conviction, that as early as 1683 or 
1684, this post no longer existed, and consequently had either been 
destroyed by enemies or had been recalled. Indeed we find in the 
ample correspondence of the governors of Essequibo and of Pomeroon 
(still existing in its entirety in the Archives of the Government from 
1680 onwards), not one single word mentioned of a post on the Barima, 
whilst the other stations or “uitleggers ” are frequently spoken of. So 
we see, that in the first report, made by the Governor of Essequibo, 
September 8, 1691, upon the condition of this colony, two “ uitleggers ” 
are mentioned (on the Demerara and on the Pomeroon), whilst the 
same Governor in his despatch of June 14, 1703, sends information 
that the number of “uitleggers ” had been augmented by two, to wit, 
by one on the Mahaicony and one on the Cayouni; of the Barima, 
however, not a word is said, and this is not astonishing, because as 
early as 1685, the West India Company had publicly announced that 
they no longer wished to trade on the Orinoco.? 

When the Pomeroon in the first half of the eighteenth century was 
almost completely given up, it is probable that the station-keeper or 
“uitlegger,” who was established at the entrance of the river, was 
removed from thence to the mouth of the River Morocco or Moruca, a 
little more to the westward, and we also find this station mentioned in 
a good number of later documents and printed on some old maps. 

On the map of Bouchenroder (1798), appear two military stations 
situated very close to one another, the one near the Pomeroon, and the 
other near the Moruca. This last, although (to judge from that map), 


1 Cf, Netscher, Geschiedenis, p. 92, last paragrap’. 
3 Cf op. cit. p. 95. 
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of very inconsiderable size, seems, nevertheless, as the most north- 
westerly post which was actually occupied, to have been of some 
importance. At least we read in Dalton,! that there in 1797 a serious 
attack of Spanish troops was successfully repulsed. Also we have 
discovered, in the Archives of the Government, a manuscript map, 
probably of about the middle of the eighteenth century, upon which 
the still more westerly River Wainy is assigned as the frontier ;? 
but in not a single record of that time do we find mention of any 
post or military station further to the westward than the Wainy. 
It may be presumed that if the authorities in Essequibo had 
believed themselves to possess a definite right to the territory as far 
as the Barima, they would then have placed their most advanced 
frontier station at the mouth of the last-named river, and not at the 
Moruca. 3 

On what ground Major von Bouchenroder, in his map of 1798, has 
marked so positively the frontier of Essequibo near the Barima is to us 
inexplicable. We can ascribe it only to a desire to gratify the national 
pride of his lords and masters, the Government of the Batavian 
Republic. It cannot be the effect of a minute inquiry made on the 
spot, because we consider it to be certain that he never personally 
visited the district, as appears, amongst other reasons, from the circum- 
stance that he, on this map, has christened the Amacura with the name 
of Barima and the Barima with the name of Amacura.* 

From all this we venture to draw the conclusion that both the 
assertion of the English, that the Barima or the Amacura should be 
the frontier, and the representation of the Spanish (now Venezuela) 
that their territory extends as far as the Pomeroon or Essequibo, are 
alike incorrect, and that the Moruca, where stood during the whole of 
the eighteenth century the most westward station of the Dutch, must 
in all justice be considered as the frontier (on the sea coast) between 
Venezuela and what was formerly Dutch but is now called British 
Guiana. The fact that, at the mouth of the Barima river before 1680 
there existed, perhaps for some short time, a Dutch post from Esse- 
quibo, which post was never afterwards occupied either by or in the 
name of the Dutch, cannot, as far as I can see, justify the British claim 
to this disputed territory. Otherwise, reasoning in this manner, the 
maps of many countries, specially in the regions beyond the seas, 

1 History of British Guiana, vol. i. p. 248. 

2 See also the map of Hartsinck’s work. 

3 We confess that we do not think much of this argument of Mr. Netscher’s. 
The Dutch might easily have believed they had a just right to the whole coast, and 
yet have found it difficult to maintain a station so far off as the Barima. It is quite 
certain that the Dutch had /ad claim to the Barima boundary more than a century 
before von Bouchenrdder’s map, though they may never have attempted to occupy 
the whole of their claim. 

4 Hartsinck, as we have noticed above, has made the same mistake. Nay, in 


Thompson’s chart of the coast of Guiana (Map No. 6 of the Blue Book), two rivers 
Amacura are marked one on each side of the Barima. 
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would have to wear a very different aspect from their present one. 
Concerning the further direction of the frontier from the Moruca 
towards the south, we believe that this in justice ought to run to the 
point where also, during the whole of the eighteenth century, a 
post-holder, or ‘‘uitlegger,” was established on the Cayouni. It 
is, however, far from easy to determine this point with accuracy. 
The Governor of Essequibo, Samuel Beekman, says in his report to- 
the Government, June 14, 1703, that this post at the Cayouni was. 
situated “high up on the Savannah, at a distance of six weeks’ sail from: 
the fort Kijckoveral.” These data are so indefinite, and the old maps. 
of the interior are so superficial and incorrect, that we cannot perceive 
with certainty if this is the same point that is given on the map of 
Schomburgk. It is, however, also possible that this “uitlegger,” 
-in the beginning of the eighteenth century, was established higher 
up the river, but that he, always surrounded and threatened by 
gangs of Spanish gold-searchers and hostile Indians, after some years. 
has drawn back to the point pointed out by Schomburgk. 

The whole of the west frontier of the colony of Essequibo has never 
been defined accurately, and we have found, amongst other things in 
divers despatches of 1746-8 from the Commander of that time, Storm 
von ’s Gravesande, to the Governors of the West India Company, 
constant allusions to this same matter. He was always complaining. 
that he was annoyed by Spanish troops and Indians, who attacked the 
stations on the Cayouni and on the Moruca, as well as by Spanish 
missionaries, who established themselves upon our territory.! The 
King of Spain tendered regrets and apologies? to their “High 
Mightinesses,” and promised that the matter should be remedied, 
but no treaty was ever made delimiting the frontier, and the irregular 
state of things continued.? 


Now, without pretending to speak with any sort of authority 
on the subject, we may frankly confess that all that we have 
read both in the evidence of the Blue Book, and outside of it, 
seems to bear out Mr. Netscher’s contention about the western 
limit of the actual occupation of territory by the Dutch. We 
are very far from agreeing with him in the deductions which he 
draws from the facts. If the Dutch never established them- 
selves permanently higher up than the Moruca in the eighteenth 
century, the fact is in no sense a bar to the expansion of the 

1 Cf. Geschiedenis, pp. 118 and 382. 

23 Mr. Netscher might have added that in these negotiations the Dutch distinctly 
laid claim to “‘all the rivers and creeks which flow into the sea from the Essequibo 
to the Orinoco.” This plainly appears from the report upon the complaint of the 
Dutch to the King of Spain by Governor Centurion in 1770. (Blue Book, p. 114.) 

3 P. M. Netscher, Geschiedenis van de Colonien Essequibo, pp. 380-3. La Haye, 


1888. For the translation of this and one or two other extracts we are much indebted 
to the kind assistance of a friend, the Rev. A. Van Thiel, S.J. 
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colony, later on, into a still unoccupied territory which for a 
hundred and fifty years the colonists had openly claimed as 
their own. But when it comes to saying with the Blue Book 
that the Dutch were “in uninterrupted possession” of the 
whole of this territory, then we can only await, as patiently 
as may be, the production of evidence, which may indeed 
exist, but which certainly is not contained in the volume 
before us. 

We are glad to be done with this portion of our subject. 
The contention we have been discussing seems to us to weigh 
upon the British official statement like a sort of old man of the 
sea, crushing and stifling the life out of an otherwise sound and 
healthy case. It is pleasant to turn to the evidence which can 
be produced for the wide sphere of indirect influence exercised 
by the Dutch beyond the bounds of the territory actually 
occupied, an influence which, taken in conjunction with the 
public avowal of their intention of pushing and developing 
their settlements up to the Orinoco along the coast, and 
inland over all the country drained by the rivers which watered 
their colonies, attests in the strongest way their rejection of 
any prior claim on the part of Spain to the territory now 
in dispute. 

The original charter of the Dutch West India Company 
differs from similar documents issued by Great Britain, and by 
the Dutch themselves at a later period, in containing no definite 
allotment of territory, but conferring what is practically a 
trading monopoly with a great part of Africa, and the whole 
continent of America.! Already, in 1632, certain Regulations 
made by the States General for the Company imply that an 
authoritative sanction had been given by the Dutch Government 
for the settlement of the Company’s representatives along the 

1 « That within the terme of foure and twentie years none of the natives or 
inhabitants of these countries, otherwise than onely by the authoritie of the united 
Companie of these United Provinces, or from any other country, shall navigate or 
trafficke upon the coasts and lands of Africa, from Topica (sic) Cancri, until Cabo de 
Bonna Esperanca, neither upon the countries of America or West India, beginning 
from the south end of Zerra Nova (Newfoundland) through the straight of Mage/lanus 
le Maire, or other straights or passages thereabout until the straight of Anian, as well 
upon the North or South Sea,” &c. (English translation of ‘‘ Orders and Articles 
Granted by the High and Mightie Lords the States General of the United Provinccs 
concerning the erecting of a West India Companie,” printed in 1621.) Even at this 
date geographers still had a ludicrously inexact idea of the configuration of the west 
coast of America. They believed that the American continent was divided from the 


regions of the far East beyond Japan by a narrow strait somewhere about the latitude 
of California, called the Strait of Anian. 
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coast, east of the Orinoco.! This was before the Treaty of 
Miinster, and seeing that the claim of the West India Company 
seems therein to have been in some sense expressly contemplated 
and guaranteed, the point is important. As for the treaty itself, 
it is one of those documents which are bound to the end of time 
to be fertile in legal wrangles. Both sides will quote it, and 
it settles nothing. The fifth article of the treaty guarantees 
to Spaniards and Dutch alike the inviolable enjoyment of such 
places as they already “hold and possess,” and it concedes 
further to the Dutch in particular such forts and places which the 
States General “shall chance to acquire and possess after this, 
without infraction of the present treaty.” Obviously, in the 
Spanish idea the Dutch could not extend their possessions 
a foot in Guiana without encroaching upon territory already 
“held and possessed” by his Catholic Majesty, and consequently 
infringing the treaty. It is equally obvious that the Dutch 
maintained that this sort of possession of the continent in virtue 
of the Bull of Alexander VI. was a mere fiction, and that in any 
case the presence of the Dutch colonies at Surinam, Berbice, 
Essequibo, the Pomeroon, &c., constituted them possessors, in the 
sense of the treaty, of the whole coast from the Amazon to the 
Orinoco. We had hoped that the point might have been raised in 
the course of the long negotiations which preceded the Treaty at 
Miinster and Osnabriick, but a rather hasty examination of the 
correspondence of the Spanish plenipotentiaries, which has been 
printed of late years in the Colecton de Documentos Ineditos para 
la Historia de Espana, has led to nothing of any value. Amidst 
the weighty questions which were then agitating Europe, the 
possession of a few miles of the “wild coast” of South America 
must have seemed to the diplomatists an insignificant matter 
indeed. 

Of the general tenacity of the Dutch in holding to the idea 
of the Orinoco boundary, we have plenty of illustrations. To 
speak only of seventeenth century documents ; an official chart 
of the West India Company of about 1635, and the widely 
disseminated map of Blaeuw of 1640, both of them prior to the 
Treaty of Miinster, colour the whole tract from Orinoco to 
Amazon, as Dutch. The grant made to Count Frederick Casimir 
of Hanau, in 1669, of thirty Dutch miles along the coast and 
one hundred inland, to be chosen by him anywhere within the 


1 Blue Book, p. 55. 
23 Vols. 82, 83, and 84 of the Collection. 
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limits just named,} is, if only from the publicity given to it, an 
important document, but what is even more striking, in dis- 
- cussing the difficulties and objections to the plan of colonization, 
the idea of interference from Spain is hardly alluded to.2 The 
same complete ignoring of any title or claim of the Spaniards 
to this tract of coast comes out very prominently in Lefebvre de 
la Barre’s Description de la France Equtnoctiale. (Paris, 1666.) 
Speaking of the country from the Amazon to the Orinoco, he 
divides the whole into three portions, the last of which from the 
Marony to the Orinoco, he calls English? and Belgian (z.e., Dutch) 
Guiana, “ because the English and Flemings have divers settle- 
ments there and are as it were the lords and masters thereof.” 
He speaks of the English at Surinam (c. June, 1665), then of 
Berbice, “where the Dutch have been settled for twenty-five or 
thirty years past, but only a handful of them not exceeding 
two hundred.” Then he says: 


Next follow Essequibo and Barome, also occupied by the Dutch 
but not in great force. I do not know whether the English, availing 
themselves of the opportunity of the present war and of the enemy’s 
weakness, will not have set on foot something against them since the 
month of June, 1665 [the date of his quitting the country]. And after 
the said river (Barome), we come to the Orinoco, which serves as a 
boundary to this Guiana of ours.‘ 


1 We may quote a part, only a part, of the title-page : ‘‘Griindlicher Bericht von 
Beschaffenheit und Eigenschafft, Cultiviruang und Bewohnung, Privilegien und 
Beneficien dess in America zwischen dem Rio Orinoque und Rio de las Amazones an 
der vesten Küst in der Landschafft Guiana gelegenen sich dreissig Meil wegs breit an 
der See und hundert Meil wegs an die Tieffe erstreckenden Strich Landes, welchen 
die Edle privilegirte West-Indische Compagnie der vereinigten Niederlanden mit 
Authentischer Schrifftlicher Ratification und Permission der Hochmogenden Heeren 
Staten General au den hochgebohrnen, gegenwertig regirenden Herrn, Herrn 
Friedrich Casimir, Grafen zu Hanaw . . . ewig und erblich, unter gewissen in dieser 
Deduction publicirten Articuln, den 18 Julii, 1669, cedirt und überlassen hat.” This 
is the form in which this document appears in the Diarium Europeum, a sort of 
periodical, or ‘‘Annual Register,” at Frankfort. (Theil, xix. 1673.) 

2 Spain is just mentioned in the third difficulty, but it is clear that the author 
thought that attack from that quarter was a danger which would frighten no one. It 
would be easy to quote much similar evidence. Cf. Beschrijvinge van Guiana, a 
dialogue printed in 1676, p. 13. 

3 La Barre wrote at a time when the English, during the Dutch War, were trying 
to wrest part of Guiana from their rivals, and actually for some few years were in 
possession of Surinam. 

4 P.25. There can be no doubt we think that by Barome, which appears more 
han once, La Barre intends to designate the Pomeroon. In Blaeuw’s map it appears 
as Paurom, and in the West Indische Paskaert, of 1635, as Pauroma. Seeing that 
the Barima in the same map is written Paryma, it is obvious that there might easily 
be danger of confounding Baroma and Barima, in documents that were at all care- 
lessly copied. 
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In the whole account of this region the Spaniards are not 
even mentioned, a striking testimony, as it seems to us, to the 
weakness and apathy of their rule at this period. 

Whatever may be the truth about the Dutch post on the 
Barima, whether it was given up in 1683, or whether it continued 
there until the eighteenth century, its maintenance for even a 
few years, which Mr. Netscher does not dispute, affords good 
evidence as to the serious character of the Dutch claims. That 
the West India Company on discontinuing their commerce with 
the Orinoco, should have withdrawn their outpost at the mouth, 
cannot surely be pleaded as a renunciation of the entire territory, 
otherwise the Spaniards in moving San Thomé further up 
the river, must also be held to have forfeited any right they 
possessed to its lower waters. 

We must be satisfied with having thus given some indication 
of the position of the Dutch in Guiana in the seventeenth century. 
The Spaniards at this date seem to have attempted little or no 
interference of any sort. In the century which followed, the 
relations between the contending Powers became more actively 
hostile, and at the same time much too complicated to be 
described here in any but the most general terms. There can be 
little doubt, we think, that the change which came over the state 
of affairs, was due to the aggressiveness and the unscrupulous 
commercial energy of the Dutch. The Spanish commanders 
at San Thomé would have been only too happy to leave the 
coast from the Barima to the Amazon to the new settlers. But 
their settlements on the coast would not content them. They 
were bent on pushing their trade with the natives, they wanted 
above all things, slaves for their plantations. It was just at 
this time that a great development of missionary enterprise 
took place among the Spaniards in these regions. Capuchins 
of more than one province, Jesuits, Observants, and Dominicans, 
vied with each other in bringing the Indians to live in Reduc- 
tions, and colonized in this way the banks of many tributary 
streams which flow into the Orinoco, from both north and south. 
It is natural to uncivilized man to hate and resent the efforts 
made to bring him to a life of industry and self-restraint ; his 
contempt and anger burn fiercely against those who have been 
weak enough to yield to the missionaries’ cajolements. Hence 
it needed but little judicious encouragement on the part of the 
traders of Surinam and Essequibo, to fan the angry passions 
of the Caribs into a flame, and to hurl whole tribes of marauders 
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upon the Reductions, to carry off the half civilized Indians and 
to sell them to the planters for slaves. The Dutch themselves 
took part in these expeditions. They sailed far up the Orinoco 
and its tributaries, the weak Spanish garrison at San Thomé 
being powerless to stop them, they traded and plundered and 
lent their countenance, if not their aid, to their savage allies, 
everywhere finding profit, and returning year after year to 
impoverish or in some way to molest the Spaniards and those 
under their protection. Such is the unanimous account of all 
the writers who knew the country, most of them missionaries, 
during the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century. It 
would be easy to fill pages with the indignant denunciations of 
Fathers Caulin, Gumilla, Gilij, Cassani, and many more. There 
is plenty of similar evidence in the Blue Book itself, but we may 
quote a few passages from Father Cassani’s! descriptions. 


I do not like to say [he remarks], although it might be said 
without scruple, that the Dutch have for their ultimate aim, the 
destruction of the Roman Catholic religion. It is not that I give them 
the credit of being very zealous for their false sect, or mixture of false 
sects; but experience has constantly taught us that their god is avarice and 
money, and that their only solicitude is for commerce, which has made 
them rich. If the Catholic religion would have secured their interests, 
we should have seen them all Catholics in a year. Religion is not 
their ultimate object, and he who investigates their method of working, 
will find that their religion is a mere show, of which they make use, 
not to save themselves, but to save and augment their possessions. 
They do not treat religion as they ought to do, as a means to gain 
Heaven, our last end, and the welfare of their souls; but as a means to 
reach ¢heiy final aim and only object, which in them is the gain of 
temporal interests and the advantage of their trade. For this purpose 
they offer the Caribs peace and friendship. In order to gain their 
good-will they assumed their character, and encouraged them in fierce, 
cruel, and inhuman deeds. The Dutch colonists came well supplied with 
all kinds of valuable merchandize, with negro slaves, with glass beads, 
with knives, scissors, and other objects of barter, but their ships were 
laden at the same time with arquebuses, pistols, and other firearms, 
with powder, balls, swords, and all the implements of war. With this 
merchandize of very different kinds they began their barter, giving in 
the commencement, gratuitously, some trifles of glass, and when they 
had inspired the Indians with a desire for such things, they made terms 
with them at their ease and began to form a league offensive and 
defensive, exchanging merchandize and glass beads for the products of 


1 Historia del Nuevo Reyno de Granada (1741), pp. 308, seq. To the intolerance 
of the Dutch in their settlements, Netscher (Geschiedenis, pp. 131,184) bears witness. 
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the country; afterwards they increased the traffic and began to teach 
them the use of firearms, and to exchange small guns, powder, and 
balls for slaves, of those which the Caribs had formerly made in 
warring with other nations. 


Father Cassani goes on to state that the Dutch soon found 
out that of all the Spanish settlements, the best field for attack 
was offered by the missions— 


Which they imagined to be rich, and consequently full of plunder, 
and which on the other hand they saw to be defenceless, since the law 
of Christ, as they knew well, is one of gentleness, and instead of 
exciting men to cruelties, subdues and softens them. The Dutch 
further instigated the Caribs, by the calumny that the “reduced ” 
Indians renounced their country and their liberty, submitting them- 
selves to the Spaniards, of whom they were the willing slaves; a sufficient 
reason for chastising them as deserters of their national customs and 
traitors to their friends. The Dutch having obtained beforehand 
sufficient information, both of the situation of the settlements and of 
the number of the inhabitants, instructed the Caribs, and preparing a 
number of pirogues, put on board many of the most expert in discharg- 
ing firearms, and others who were skilful with bows and arrows... . 
On one occasion they had for their captain a Dutchman, in guise of an 
Indian, naked and tattooed. . . . The whole territory of the mission 
was in flames, the Caribs most insolent and barbarous, were excited 
to madness by the support and the harangues of the Dutch. 


It must not be supposed that these things rest upon 
the testimony of the missionaries only. A modern Spanish 
writer of high authority, C. F. Duro, a prominent member 
of the Real Academia de la Historia of Madrid, in his anno- 
tations upon Oviedo y Baños’ Astoria de la Conquista y 
Población de la Provincia de Venezuela confirms in the 
clearest terms this account of the close alliance between the 
Dutch and the Caribs, an alliance which continued over a 
long period of years. He describes how they instigated them 
to carry off the Indians of the Missions into slavery, selling the 
unfortunate captives to the Dutch. Indirectly, he says, this 
abominable practice led to some good results; for it weaned 
the Caribs from their cannibalism when they found that the 
living Indians brought in a handsome price to their captors, 
while the firearms which they often received in exchange led 
in time to the disuse of the old-fashioned weapons imbued with 
the dreaded curare poison. 

It will be readily understood that these continual molesta- 

1 Vol. ii. p. 386. 
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tions on the part of the Dutch and their cruel allies ended 
in rousing the Spaniards to some extent from their inaction. 
In the course of the eighteenth century they transferred their 
capital once again higher up the Orinoco, they made more 
effectual efforts to secure the command of the river, they directed 
several expeditions against the Dutch outposts, they engaged 
for a while in a secret offensive and defensive alliance with 
Portugal, and they pushed on the work of the Reductions. All 
these things have left their traces in the documents printed 
in the Blue Book. But in the mass of details, for those who 
will carefully peruse the evidence, one or two facts stand out 
clearly. It is quite certain that the Spaniards never made any 
settlement within or even near to the Schomburgk boundary. 
It is certain that the Dutch did not in any way abate their 
pretensions to the control of the whole coast-line up to the 
Orinoco, and it may even fairly be said that they exercised 
a sort of suzerainty over the Caribs throughout the whole of 
Eastern Guiana. Again, there can be no doubt that the 
Spaniards practically accepted the claim of the Dutch to the 
upper waters of.the Cuyuni, and adopted quite an apologetic 
tone with regard to the advance of their own missions. For 
those who base, as we do, the title to dominion upon conquest 
and occupation only, these facts prove all and more than all 
that can be needed. 

With a few illustrations of the points just namcd, we may 
bring this paper to a close. Of the indisputable fact that 
Tumeremo marked the furthest advance of the missions, we 
have already spoken in our last article, and no more need now 
be said. With regard to the persistence of the Dutch in the 
claims they had previously made, it would be easy to quote 
direct evidence. No argument, however, to our mind can speak 
more strongly than the language universally employed about 
the constant development and extension of their territory. We 
have quoted before the words of Depons. We may supplement 
them here with the account of M. Bellin in 1763, an account 
based at least in part upon a Dutch work of F. M. Jeniçon. 


I have given the name of Dutch Guiana to that part of the country 
where the Dutch have established themselves, and of which they are in 
actual possession, without pretending to pronounce upon the legitimacy 
of their title, and without wishing to prejudice the claim which their 
neighbours, the French and the Spaniards, may have upon those same 
countries in which we have seen the Dutch increasing and extending 
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their territory foot by foot, pushing their establishments forward as far 
as it was possible for them, according to the greater or less compliance 
which they find in their said neighbours. Accordingly, I assign the River 
Pomeroon as the limit of Dutch Guiana on the side of the Spaniards, 
and the River Maroni as the boundary on the side of the French.! 


We see no reason to question the truth of this constant 
advance in the limits actually occupied, and no reason why the 
Dutch should not frankly avow it. The real cause of the 
protest and resentment it excited among the Spaniards was not 
so much, we take it, regret for the extent of territory now in 
Dutch possession as alarm that each new outpost would become 
the point of departure of new marauding expeditions, advancing 
as they often did four or five hundred miles into the interior. 
As a matter of fact, no post of the Dutch ever was established 
outside the limit of one hundred Dutch miles from the coast 
which they had virtually claimed by the concession to Count 
Casimir of Hanau as far back as 1669, still less did any post 
encroach upon territory actually in occupation of the Spaniards. 

The sort of suzerainty exercised over the Caribs is also a 
point to be taken into consideration. Though the Spaniards 
had made many Reductions of other Indians, the Caribs had in 
almost every case resisted their efforts at conciliation. “They 
are a very warlike people,” says an English observer, “and they 
hate the Spaniards to a degree which words can scarcely 
express.”? On the other hand, La Barre, as early as 1665, 
declares: “Of all the European nations, the natives are most 
attracted towards the Dutch, and, on the other hand, they 
dislike the English more than they do the French, whom they 
do not hate but whom they fear.”* The influence of the Dutch 
with the Caribs was certainly not exercised for good, but it was 
an important factor in the development of the colonies and is 
attested in a dozen different ways in the Blue Book. 

We will only give one extract more, a passage from an 
American writer which lets us see how little had been done by 
Venezuela towards the civilization of the country south of the 
Orinoco even in 1818. This writer says: 


The province of Guiana (Venezuelan) which lies on the south side 
of the Oronoko is at least a third greater in magnitude than all the 


1 Description Géographique de la Guyane, p. 103. Paris, 1763. 

2 Jeffreys, Description of the Spanish Islands, p. 2. 

3 Description de la France Equinoctiale, p. 34. On this point also abundant 
evidence might be quoted. Cf. Pertinente Beschrijvinge van Guiana, 1676, a different 
book from the work of the same date quoted above. 
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rest put together, although it may be regarded as an uninhabited and 
even unexplored wilderness. Venezuela has two remarkable natural 
boundaries, the mouths of the Oronoco on the east and the lake of 
Maracaibo on the west.! 


And now, in taking leave of the subject, it may not be amiss 
to remind the reader that the Venezuelan boundary question 
is not, by a very long way, the only question of the sort still 
undecided among the different States which divide between 
them the southern continent of America. There is hardly a 
single Government which is not involved in more than one 
negotiation of this sort, though accidental circumstances have 
given exceptional prominence to the British dispute with 
Venezuela. A distinguished French explorer, writing in 1887, 
remarks of a place called Panoré on the left bank of the 
Amazon: 


Petermann’s map in six sheets, reproduced by Stieler, assigns 
Panoré to New Granada, and Taraqua to the Republic of Ecuador. 

Columbia, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Brazil all lay claim at the same 
moment to this portion of Uaupés. The country is in fact Brazilian.? 


The real fact of the matter is, we believe, that chicanery of 
some sort is to the Spanish-American as the very air he 
breathes. He cannot exist without it, and what is true of 
individuals, is true of the body politic. 


The Spanish-American [says an acute observer] is essentially 
litigious. He seems to be eternally on the watch to discover an 
Opportunity to commence a lawsuit. He is passionately devoted to 
the war of the pen, and this passion, which means ruin to him, is the 
prey upon which a horde of rapacious quill-drivers batten and thrive. 
‘Their reputation only rises in proportion to the ingenuity they display 
In creating new issues or, in other words, in multiplying lawsuits by 
means of the lawsuits themselves. I say with all the sincerity and impar- 
tiality which has presided over the composition of this work, that there 
is no country in the world where there are so many lawsuits as in 
Spanish-America.® 


It is nearly a century since these words were written, but it 
does not seem that things have changed much since then. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Brackenridge, H. M. Voyage to South America performed by order of the 
American Government in the years 1817, 1818, in the frigate Congress, vol. ii. 
p. 236. 

2? H. Coudreau, La France Equinoxiale (1887), ii. p. 149. 

. % Depons, Voyage à la Terre Ferme, i. p. 219. 


The Controstrals and near Neighbours. 


IN this short notice I do not pretend to dress my birds exactly 
as nature dresses them, but to describe only their general look 
as seen flying. All of the family have strong conical beaks, 
and therefore have been named conirostrals. They are without 
doubt at the top of the tree for instinct and sense. First in 
order I will place the shrike, not because of its size, but on 
account of its strength and its love of flesh'and blood as food, 
and because it shows in its hooked beak and sharp claws a 
development towards the hawks and owls. The legs of the 
shrike are black like those of the pies, its eyes look wild and 
cruel. When it catches a bird, with one blow it splits open the 
skull, fixes the body on a thorn bush and tears it to pieces, 
hence it is named the “butcher bird.” We have three of this 
kind in England, the grey shrike with grey above and white 
breast, has a long patch of black feathers from the beak round 
the eye, below, and then on to the lower part of the head ; this 
makes it look very fierce. This bird is seldom met with, but we 
have many of the lesser or red-backed shrike, with his chestnut- 
coloured back ; also with a black patch about his eyes and head. 
Next in order I place the raven, now so scarce, though if 
allowed by the keepers there would be plenty, as they are very 
long-lived. I remember some years ago reading that a raven 
had just been taken in France, having a ring round its neck, 
with an inscription that it was the property of Lord Crawford, 
of the Royal Scotch Bodyguard, a regiment which has been 
unknown for a very long time. The plumage of the raven is 
the most inky black of all the race; he lives if he can on meat, 
but will take other kinds of food; for instance, I was told by 
the owner of the Stcep Holmes, an island in the Bristol 
Channel, where ravens used to resort, that one year a sea-gull 
had its nest on a narrow ledge of rock, over which it partly 
projected, and that one or two ravens wishing to eat the eggs, 
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kept darting down on the gull, which was, however, able to 
protect itself: foiled in this they began to pick out the bottom 
of the nest until they caused the eggs to drop out, and caught 
and eat them before they touched the sea. In the Isle of Wight 
I remember seeing eight ravens at the same time flying round 
and round one another by the Undercliff, but when there for 
many months in 1888 I never saw one. Near Crediton, in 
Devon, years ago, I had two nests every year in my woods from 
which I have taken both eggs and birds. Since then the trees 
have been cut down. Ravens still live on Lundy Island and on 
the rocks near Lynton. 

The crow is a very handsome bird, its coat is glossy green 
black, as the rook’s coat is glossy purple black. I remember 
one night in the winter a flock of crows roosted in some oaks 
near my house, when after rain a frost came on: in the morning, 
when the crows, disturbed by the farmer, left their trees, which 
were on the edge of a wood, they all fell down on the meadow 
to his great astonishment, who found that their wings were 
frozen to their backs. I must not forget to notice the clever 
little jackdaw, with his grey cap and happy-go-lucky laugh; he 
loves the hollows of old trees, ruined buildings, or a church 
tower ; in one of these last-named places two jackdaws placed 
their nest on a stair leading up to the bells, but the birds found 
that it was in danger of falling over to the stair below; to 
prevent this our daws built up from the lowest step a pile of 
sticks until they could place the last sticks firmly under their 
nest. The grey, or hooded crow, is a cousin of those I have 
written about; he is rare in the west, but not so in the east of 
England. I never met with any, but have seen a flock of them 
feeding among the sea-weed at Dinard, in Brittany, their 
plumage red-grey with a black hood above. There is another 
crow with long red beak and legs, having a slim figure, and a 
voice like a rook with a sore throat; he lives by the sea and 
lodges in its highest cliffs: this is the chough once very numerous 
in Cornwall, and hence also known as the Cornish chough ; they 
are now scarce everywhere, but a few may be seen in Lundy 
Island, and about Hangman’s Hill, near Lynton. We all know 
the jay, with its harsh chatter and beautiful barred blue wings, 
also the dark purple and white starred starling, another friend 
of the farmer’s and an enemy to no one; he feeds on all kinds 
of insects, including ticks, which he may be often seen picking 
out of the wool while standing on a sheep’s back. . 

VOL. LXXXVII. cc 
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Starlings are very sociable, especially at roosting-time. I 
was told by a friend in Devonshire that one evening when 
shooting on the shore of the Ley, he observed many starlings 
perched on the tall reeds near the water; these being disturbed, 
fled to reeds further on and mingled with those who were there 
before. Again he disturbed them, and all flew onwards and so 
to the end of the lake, when all flew up together in so thick a 
cloud that his shot brought down enough to fill a good hamper. 
Again, near Clevedon, I watched unobserved, one evening, the 
incoming of starlings from three quarters of the heavens. They 
all pitched on some low trees and bushes just below a wood of 
lofty oaks. When all were seated they began to talk to one 
another, causing a noise that any one might have mistaken for 
a steam-engine at a railway station blowing off its steam. 

What shall I say of the magpie? He dresses in black 
and white, has a very long tail, and being a great thief, 
thinks that others may be the same, so he likes to see 
all around him, and builds his nest high up in a tree, and 
when built arches it over with an open crown of thorns, 
through which he can see well, but which will prevent any 
birds when from home stealing his eggs, for there is no way 
in or out save two small rather long passages amongst the 
thorns, and through which a stranger bird could not carry the 
eggs, and if he eat them inside, the chances are he would never 
get out himself without a good thrashing. The golden oreole, 
or yellow blackbird, now and then visits us; I knew of a nest 
of this bird in an orchard in the parish of Poughill, in Devon, 
and I saw and purchased another year at Southampton a 
golden oreole that had been killed in the New Forest. This 
. bird is nearly all clothed in bright yellow, except the wings and 
tail, which are black. Most people know the black ousel, or 
blackbird, whose song as that of the thrush is so often heard on 
our lawns: nothing can be more restless than the blackbird, 
while the thrush loves to sit on the middle branches of a tree 
and pour forth its clear soft notes; he is tamer than the black- 
bird ; he will run up to our windows looking for his food. Far 
more wild than the blackbird is the ring-ousel, plumed in dull 
black, with a white collar round his neck; he loves the wild 
moors and waters; he breeds on Dartmoor, and places his nest 
under a balder stone or cleft in a rock, while the little plump 
water-ousel lives near running streams: he can, and does, run 
under water with the greatest ease in quest of food. I once 
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‘put my hand into the dome-shaped, and moss-built nest, of a 
water-ousel when it was full of young birds; this disturbed 
them so, that most of them I may say, fell out into the stream 
below; there I could see them with outstretched wings 
swimming under water to the farther side of the brook and 
creeping up the bank for shelter as if it was a usual thing for 
them to do, I being aware that they had never left the nest 
-before. This ouscl is dark slate black with a white collar and 
‘breast. Our winter thrushcs, the fieldfare and redwing, which 
used to come over in great flocks, have greatly decreased in 
‘numbers in the west. The redwing is very like a smaller thrush. 

I think I am not very wrong to place that “ nonconformist” 
bird, the kingfisher, next on my list; his head is like that of a 
crow, his body more fit for a sparrow, and his tail like the water- 
ousel; he is a land bird, for he does not swim or float on the 
water, but he can plunge into it like the solan goose, and sit 
over it like a cormorant. He cannot run by it like a wader or 
a wagtail, but likes his fish better than a worm. The kingfisher 
has a wide gape like a swallow, but a strong pointed bill, his 
‘legs and fect are of a red colour and formed for standing rather 
than running, the shape of the bird is clumsy, the head being 
too large in proportion to the body, but the lovely azure of his 
head and back gives him the look of a sunbeam when flying 
-over the water on his ever straight course, uttering his shrill 
piping note; his under plumage is chestnut. He leads a solitary 
life, is pugnacious, but a good fisherman, seldom missing his 
aim when he darts under water after a fish. Kingfishers lay 
their eggs at the end of a rat or mole hole on a river bank ; they 
are white and perfectly round in shape; those I found being 
deposited on a bed of small fishbones. The scansores or 
climbers must next be noticed. Of these the green wood- 
pecker is the most beautiful and the largest in England, its 
legs are very short, having two toes forward and two tocs 
behind ; it is almost clothed in green, with dull whitish breast 
feathers, has a patch of golden and bright green just over the 
tail and a crimson head; it can, we may say, run up and down 
the tall trees, being always on the wrong side when you are 
looking for it. On the ground it jumps from place to place two 
or three feet at a time; its bill is large and strong, so that it can 
make a long and round hole in a tree, in which its white eggs 
are laid. Some think that this docs injury to the timber, but 
this is not the case, for it feeds on the insects living in the 
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decayed parts of the trees, but not in the sound timber. The 
cry of the woodpecker is loud and harsh, uttered mostly when 
it is flying from place to place; its flight is a series of undula- 
tions in the air. In West Somerset the people call it the gert 
green laffer. 

The pied or spotted woodpecker is marked with white and 
rich black, having also bits of red on the head and near the tail 
feathers ; he comes into the woods early in the spring before the 
leaves come out, and the wood lichens and moss and bark on an 
old oak are so like the woodpecker and he is so like them, that 
unless he moved I never could distinguish between them; he 
too likes to hunt for insects and their grubs in the trees, and 
with his strong beak he can hammer so loud and swiftly that 
the rattle may be heard at a great distance. The least of the 
woodpeckers is called the barred or least spotted woodpecker ; 
it may often be observed, and is in most respects like its larger 
relative. 

The task of observing these various dwellers in the wood- 
lands, though imposing no little labour, brings its own reward, 
in the charming scenes to which it introduces us. Here, for 
instance, is one that dwells in my memory. 

A bright November day had nearly set in crimson and gold 
when I placed myself by the side of a woodland bank covered 
with ivy and dead leaves, for the purpose of witnessing the 
consequent return and exit of the various inhabitants of the 
covert. The wind was hushed, so that you could hear the rustle 
of the falling leaves, as red, yellow, and dark brown they fell 
from beech, oak, and elm. Now and then there came distant 
sounds of horsemen or wheels as farmers and gentry returned 
from the market town. The quivering of a spray told that a 
redbreast had finished his song and in company with a wren 
was secking his roost; almost at the same time a squirrel from 
a neighbouring thicket sprang on an oak-tree and from thence 
up the branches of a Scotch fir to his curiously built nest ; he 
was almost immediately followed by a wood-pigeon, who rested 
on the highest branch of a lofty bare ash, from whence he 
watched three more of his brethren pursued by a sparrow- 
hawk, whose long wings I feared would overtake one of 
them ere he could quit the wood. I saw not the end of the 
chase, but fancy it made the bird on the ash-tree turn round 
and fly in an opposite direction. Hardly had this taken place 
when, with a rush and a bound, up started a hen pheasant into 
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a larch-tree, from whence she kept climbing up and down until 
she could find a comfortable bough on which to rest; she was 
followed by another and another, and then all was still. Now 
I had time to look at the quarter in which the sun had set. 
This was chequered with the dark branches of forest trees on 
whose stems moss and ivy hung luxuriantly, but beautiful as 
they were behind them, the sky was still more beautiful. Pale 
silver, golden red, salmon colour, carmine and amethyst melted 
one into the other until they were followed by a cold grey, 
which shrouded the horizon and distant hills. Turning my 
head from this glorious scene, I saw drop noiselessly from a 
dark fir to the bare branch of a young sycamore a solemn 
brown owl, who after looking all round and stretching himself, 
flew quietly round the wood, and then came back to an old 
pollard oak just over my head; here he rested some time, and I 
listened to the first rise of a cock pheasant, who directly gave 
his crow and was answered by several others. The owl then 
began to move, first flying to a neighbouring elm-tree, then 
mounting up and down its branches, now standing on tip-toe, 
then twisting its head round and round, peering at me in the 
dusky light, without being able to make me out friend or foe ; 
he may have thought me a foe, as he soon made off, and I saw 
him no more. My attention was now roused by the noise made 
by more cock pheasants who began flying and crowing from all 
quarters, whilst a flock of crows soon mingled their voices with 
the blackbirds, whose clatter clatter resounded far and near. 
This pleasant melange continued for some time, then suddenly 
ceased, and rising, I first observed the clear, cold moon warning 
me that night had come. 
C. NOEL WELMAN, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
Wrapt in a sheet of fame, the c:stle blazed.—Zongfellow. 


THE ‘tableaux were over, but it was little more than eleven 
o'clock, and the guests re-assembled in the drawing-room, to 
talk over what they had just seen, until presently the carriages 
came round, and several of the neighbours took leave; the 
others were mostly inclined to linger, and though Mrs. Fitzgerald 
retired early, it was long after twelve when the other ladies rose. 

As they went upstairs, Mrs. Glennington called Sybil to 
come with her to her room. 

Cora looked plaintively to Lilias. “May I come with you?” 
she said. “There is no one sleeping on our floor besides me 
and Sybil, and it will be so lonely till she comes.” 

“Come, by all means, dear,” said Lilias. “Good night, 
Sybil.” But after the latter had turned away, Lilias changed 
her mind. “I will come to your room, Cora,” she said, “and 
wait with you until Sybil comes. Otherwise you would hardly 
know when she went upstairs, and it would be so lonely for you 
to find your way through all those long, dark passages.” 

So they turned back accordingly, and without meeting any 
of the guests, arrived safely in Cora’s room. Here, settling 
themselves in comfortable arm-chairs, they began rather sleepily 
to discuss again the evening’s amusements. 

“ How stifling the room is,” said Lilias, at last, after a little 
silence, “and I wonder what can have become of Sybil. Why, 
what is that, Cora?” as a sudden loud muffled sound was heard 
below. “Who can be ringing the gong at this hour? Listen, 
there it is again.” 

Cora looked rather frightened. “O Lily! can it be thieves 
—or fire?” 

“Oh, surely not,” said Lilias, startled. “I will go and see. 
Why, how dim the light is—and the room is full of smoke. 
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We must have been asleep,” and she rose hurriedly and opened 
the door. | 

Once in the passage, there was no room for doubt. The 
air was closer and more suffocating, pervaded with a strong, 
pungent odour, which Lilias recognized as burning wood, while 
a muffled, crackling sound could be heard below, somewhere she 
thought in the direction of the green-room. She went cautiously 
down a few steps, with the intention of calling her cousin 
Charley, whose room was on the first landing ; but the door was 
open, and Charley absent, lingering, it might be, with the other 
guests in the billiard-room, or, may be, gone to seek assistance. 
She leaned over the balusters to catch a glimpse of the vestibule 
below, but the smoke rose upwards in thick clouds, the crackling 
sounds grew louder and more frequent, and she turned pale with 
sudden terror as she caught the outline of the green-room door 
standing partly ajar, and showing a broad line of brilliant light 
—flame undoubtedly—from the room within. 

Lilias stood still for a moment, considering hurriedly the 
‘best course to pursue. She was frightened, but she had not lost 
her nerve. Had she been alone, her path would have been 
clear. The staircase, swathed in smoke, still led to safety. But 
every moment would increase the difficulty. The vestibule, 
panelled and floored with wood, was crowded, like the green- 
room itself, with combustible materials: draperies, scenes, and 
all kinds of stage furniture. Shavings even lay about in heaps, 
the token of late hasty alterations; and the staircase and 
passage were alike narrow and tortuous: while the single lamp 
was dying out, lurid and indistinct, the rather for the atmosphere 
of smoke which became momentarily more dense. A nervous 
path just then. to tread—even for one resolute as Lilias—but 
Cora must tread it also: Cora, whose anxious voice was even 
now calling her back, and who, at once timid and excitable, 
would too surely shrink from such an ordeal. 

And yet there was no other means of egress. The tower 
was separated from the main building by a thin wall only, but 
its sole means of communication lay through the vestibule, and 
thence, by a long passage, to the hall; and for this, one must 
pass through the dense smoke, nay, past the very scene of the 
disaster. There was, however, no time to think or ponder—it 
must be done. The thought passed vividly through the girl’s 
mind, and turning hastily, she regained the room, where Cora, 
white and trembling, stood on the threshold. Lilias put her 
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arm round her, speaking gently yet firmly, leading up cautiously 
to what she had to say, yet her white set face betraying her 
fear. 

“You must not be afraid, dear Cora, but I think the green- 
room ison fire. It is safe at present,’ as Cora gave a little cry, 
“but it may not be so long. The vestibule is full of smoke, but 
Charley will bring help, I doubt not. It was he, I think, who 
rang the gong. But I want you, Cora, to be very brave and 
good—to make it easier for him to help us. Come with me 
—the stairs are safe—you will try, dear, will you not?” as 
Cora shrank and shivered. “A good, brave little girl, that 
Aunt Julia may be proud of! You will come at once? there 
is no danger now—none whatever.” And she would fain have 
drawn her forward ; but Cora held back! 

“Oh, no—zo—wait—wait! Reggie will come for us.” 

“If he knows our necd. We must help ourselves, dearest.” 

For one moment it almost seemed as if her energy and 
self-possession had braced the weaker nature of her cousin. 
Cora still trembled violently, but she allowed Lilias to lead her 
down—a few steps only. Short as had been the delay, the 
smoke had thickened, and the turn of the stairs whence Lilias 
had looked but a few moments since, now showed Cora not 
only the line of light round the green-room door, but ever and 
anon a leaping flame that passed the precincts, lighting up with 
cruel vividness the narrow vestibule through which they had to 
pass, and clothing it with some danger and greater terror. 

Cora’s slightly-strung nerves gave way at once, and shaking 
herself free, she rushed back to her own room, and sank down 
upon the sofa in a passion of tears. 

Lilias sat down beside her, soothing the childish sobs, and 
cheering the weak heart, with her own brave words. Then, 
when the sobs grew calmer, she entreated her again to follow 
her. “We can come back, if we find it is impossible,” she said. 
“O Cora, think how much depends upon it,” and she would 
have risen, but Cora held her fast. 

“ Lilias—Lilias—I cannot. Oh, why does not Reggie come? 
It is very, very cruel.” 

Alas, alas, why did he zot come? Why did not some one 
come? The cry had arisen already in Lilias’s heart, even 
though it had not passed her lips. “Dear Cora, he may come 
yet,” she breathed ; “but we are losing time,” and she again 
strove to induce her cousin to make at least an attempt to 
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escape. But in vain: Cora clung to her helpless, immovable— 
unable in her excessive terror to stir hand or foot. 

Lilias saw that it was useless, and desisted from further 
supplication. “Then let us pray,’ she said, quietly, and kneel- 
ing beside the agitated girl, she flung her arms round her, and 
prayed fervently for help. 

The minutes passed: each seemed an age to both; each as 
it sped seemed to render aid more hopeless. Yet the silence 
was broken now by other sounds than the dull roar, the horrid 
crackling of the fire. They could hear a stir and bustle in the 
house: the shouts and cries of a crowd outside ; voices calling 
to each other ; and, above all, the clang of the great bell, as it 
rang out its summons for aid. All alert, all eager: and yet no 
one had remembered them, who could, alas, no longer help 
themselves. How long they remained thus, Lilias never knew. 
The moments seemed to drag like hours in the suspense. Twice 
she sprang to her feet and called loudly for help. Cora wept 
and sobbed in silence. The noise of engines could now be 
distinguished, but the fire still seemed to increase. Dense 
clouds of smoke rolled past the window: a lurid glow mingling 
with the pale moonlight, and white sheets of vapour, as water 
was poured upon the flames, which all too surely had burst 
their bounds, and wcre spreading rapidly. Then suddenly, 
through all the other sounds, the girl’s ear, strained and anxious, 
caught one which seemed once again to waken hope within her 
—the sound of one struggling and striving in the vestibule 
below. 

Then came a creaking, as of a man's step, light but yet not 
swift, upon the stairs. She thought she heard her name called, 
but the voice was hoarse and half stifled, and she did not 
recognize it. Fain would she have risen and rushed to meet 
him who was thus coming through risk and peril to save them ; 
but Cora had by this time fainted, and lay lifeless in her arms: 
so she could only cry aloud imploringly for help. The voice 
- answered eagerly: the steps came on again, nearer and still 
nearer, until they stopped outside. 

Another call, another answer, choked and uncertain. Then 
the door burst suddenly open, and Edmund sprang into the 
room. His face was very pale, rigid even to sternness, his eyes 
flashing with a strange wild light. 

Lilias clasped her hands in a rush of mingled feeling, as she 
recognized the man who had fought his way through smoke and 
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flame to save them. Then she pointed impulsively to Cora. 
“Mr. Charlton,” she exclaimed ; “save my cousin.” 

He did not answer; but for one brief instant it seemed that 
he recoiled, as if in doubt or in dismay. There was no time to 
lose. A short while and nothing would remain but crumbling 
ruins; and he looked at the two fair girls before him, with a 
terrible struggle in his heart. To leave Lilias—to risk so much, 
and yet to lose her after all—to leave her whom he had come 
to save! 

Lilias’s voice, calm, stern almost, broke the spell that bound 
him. “If you would aid us, save Cora. I cannot, will not, 
leave her ¢hus.” 

“Lilias! Lilias! you know not what you ask.” 

The cry broke in agony from his lips: his face, white and 
despairing, was turned to hers; but his resolve was on the 
instant taken: and even as he spoke, he took Cora from her 
arms, and throwing the heavy plaid which he had brought with 
him around her, rushed fearlessly down the stairs, through the 
smoke and flame that swathed them. He heeded not the hot 
breath of the fire—the sense of suffocation which assailed him: 
to save Cora; to return to Lilias; to rescue or to die with her 
—these were the thoughts which rose vividly to his mind, whilst 
his voiceless prayer rose passionately from his heart. 

A few minutes of fearful struggle were succeeded by a sense 
of sudden, swift relief, encountering the cool air of the main 
building, on which the engines were still playing. Half blinded 
with the smoke, exhausted by the terrible exertion, his clothes 
singed and smouldering, he almost fell against Mr. Seaham, 
who, with several others, was hastening to his aid. 

The fire had been discovered, as Lilias had supposed, by 
Charles Montague, who on his way to his room, after smoking 
rather late, had been alarmed by a strong smell of burning 
which came from the green-room. Hastily opening the door, 
he saw that some draperies had taken fire, blown by the 
draught, it was afterwards supposed, against a lamp left inad- 
vertently alight, and the flame spreading to other objects no 
less inflammable, had rapidly become insurmountable. Seeing 
this at a glance, thinking only how to save the rest of the 
building, and unaware that there were other occupants of the 
tower rooms, he had rushed back into the vestibule, forgetting in 
his consternation to shut the door of the green-room, and finding 
his way to the hall, now dark and deserted, had given the alarm 
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by repeated peals of the gong. The effect had been almost 
magical. Before many moments had passed, the gallery had 
been filled with frightencd guesfs in various stages of deshabille. 
Reginald, who was always, to use his own expression, “in the 
thick of the fun,’ came tearing down from the upper floor, to 
which his bacherlorhood, his late acceptance, and perhaps 
above all his intimacy with the family, had consigned him. His 
first surprise over, he inquired eagerly for his mother, his first 
care in every circumstance, and half her anxiety, on the other 
hand, seemed to vanish when she was once assured of his 
presence and safety. Still she could not be persuaded to remain 
quictly where she was, and most of the other ladies were of her 
opinion, some from fear and some from curiosity. 

In vain Sir Ralph and Reginald argued and entreated, she 
would not be convinced. The fire being as yet confined entirely 
tothe west wing, left the main building still untouched ; engines 
were every moment expected from the village; water was 
abundant, and close at hand: there could not possibly be any 
immediate danger. 

“I can’t help it, Reggie,” she said, with a plaintive air of 
remonstrance. “I had rather catch my death of cold, any day, 
than be burnt alive. And I don’t believe were safe a bit. 
I don’t, Reggie.” 

“Madame, I give you my word for it,’ said the Baronet, 
somewhat testily ; but he might as well have spoken to the 
winds. And meanwhile the other ladies, headed by his own 
daughter Adelaide, had returned to their rooms, to arrange 
their toilettes for an immediate adjournment to the open air. 

Lady Seaham had not at first identified the tower as the 
scene of the catastrophc ; but she was speedily enlightened. 

“It is quite a mercy,” said Mrs. Gletherton, white and scared 
at the thought, “that I called dear Sybil to me; and, somehow, 
I had lost my keys, and she stayed a bit to help me. Only 
think, poor dear child, if she had been in the west tower when 
the fire broke out.” 

“The west tower!” cried Lady Seaham. “They told me 
it was in the smoking-room. Good Heavens! what will become 
of Cora Devereux!” and she was going to rush forward to give 
orders, which were already, probably, too late, when Sybil 
stopped her. 

“ Lady Seaham, I think that Cora is not there. She went with 
Lilias to her room. She was to wait there till I came upstairs.” 
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“If so, she is safe, thank God,” said Lady Seaham, with 
intense relief; then, turning to a frightened maid: “ But, 
Morris, you had better go and see if Lady Lilias is aware of 
what has happened, and advise her to keep Miss Devereux with 
her.” 

The maid turned hastily to obey, followed by Sybil. 

Reginald, who was waiting for his mother, now came quickly 
up to Lady Seaham. “Lady Seaham, I see nothing of Lilias. 
Which way does her room lie?” 

“Quite in the east wing. I have sent word to her, poor 
child. It is a shame to frighten her. She looked thoroughly 
worn out to-night. Cora Devereux is with her.” 

“Worn out, did you say, Lady Seaham? I thought Lilias 
had nerves of iron,” said the Earl. “Still, it is as well to warn 
them.” 

And then his mother joined them, pale and inclined to be 
hysterical, and he led her down into the garden, where an 
excited crowd was gathering fast: not guests alone, but 
assistants from the village—the engines: having just arrived. 
Voices were calling to each other, in terrified inquiry, whilst 
single figures were moving rapidly from one group to another, 
each sceking some one near and dear. The excitement, the 
confusion, the advent of so many strangers, the shrouded, 
muffled figures of the women, made their task more difficult, 
while those who had their own friends round them, were still 
anxious for the safety of the rest. 

As Reginald led his mother towards them, Charley Montague 
and Edmund Charlton came hastily up to them, both a little 
breathless from recent exertions. 

Charley was the first to speak. “I say, Gletherton, this is a 
nice go! It’s a good thing it was so soon found out, or the 
whole place would have been ablaze. As it is, the west tower 
must go; but I trust nothing else. Those engines are working 
splendidly.” Then, recognizing the Earl’s shrouded companion : 
“It is a pity you came out, Mrs. Fitzgerald; you'll be ill toa 
certainty !” | 

“ Where are you off to, Charley ?” 

“We are in search of stray sheep—you and your party 
included. I knew you would be all right, but Charlton 
here was in a perfect frenzy—and, even now, I don’t see 
Lilias !” 

“She is with Cora, in the east wing. Lady Seaham has 
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sent to her; but if you will take my mother to the summer- 
house, I will go back and bring them here.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald, however, clung resolutely to his arm, and 
refused absolutely to be parted from him. | 

“Lady Seaham will bring them,” said Charley, laughing, 
“or perhaps Charlton won't object to meet and convoy them, 
though, excepting for the crowd, there is not much to alarm 
them.” 

Mr. Charlton, whose anxiety lay deeper than his friend’s, 
readily assented, and was already turning away, when Charley 
called him back. “I wish you would take this plaid to Sybil, 
if you meet her. If she must come out, she will find it cold, 
and she has been coughing this last day or two like anything.” 

Edmund caught it as it was thrown to him, half impatient 
at the delay—little thinking how soon he should require it. 
Then, as Reginald and his mother moved away, he turned 
hastily towards the house, and was standing in the hall, half 
uncertain where to go, when Sybil saw and sprang to meet him. 
Her white face was a shock to him, it seemed so full of horror 
and dismay: while Morris, who accompanied her, more out- 
wardly moved even than her mistress, wept audibly, and wrung 
her hands with frantic gestures of despair. 

“Oh, thank Heaven, that you are come, Mr. Charlton. You 
will tell us what to do,” cried poor Sybil, rushing forward and 
clinging wildly to his arm, while the maid, a warm-hearted | 
Irishwoman, flung herself on her knees, entreating him that 
he would save those dear—sweet—young ladies from such a 

frightful death. 
) The whole scene lasted but a moment. It was over before 
Mr. Charlton had time to recover from the sharp, swift presenti- 
ment that told him at once and truly who it was that he was 
called upon to save. Then he released himself from Sybil’s 
grasp, and gasped rather than uttered the name of Lilias. 

“Lilias and Cora—both of them—in the west tower: the 
room above the theatre. O Mr. Charlton! go to them and help 
them—a man can do so much.” Then, as she marked his 
agonized glance: “It’s all my fault. I said that they were 
safe.” 

It was only afterwards that Sybil recalled to herself the 
strange, solemn earnestness of his tone. 

“What man cam do for your cousin shall be done. Mean- 
while wait here—and pray for her. Which room is it?” 
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“Upon the second floor—to the left. O Heaven, help you!” 
as he rushed away. 

“Pray for her,” he had said, thinking of one only—probably, 
in his passionate fear and love for Lilias, the name of Cora had 
not even reached his ear. Sybil sank upon her knees on the 
landing, burying her face in her hands, sobbing and praying, 
and waiting for his return: but with presence of mind to 
despatch the weeping Morris for further assistance—“ for 
Mr. Seaham — Charley — any one, if possible, rather than 
Reginald.” 

After more than ten minutes’ terrible suspense, Edmund 
reappeared, pale, breathless, with Cora senseless in his arms. 

Friends were already on the spot, but as he laid his burden 
at Sybil’s feet, and pointed back in the direction whence he had 
come, he felt that it would be impossible for him to bring Lilias 
that way, even if he should be able to rejoin her. He could 
hardly speak, but a few disconnected words fell from him: 
“Ladders ... the north side . . . the only way.” And before 
they answered, he was gone. 

As his steps died away, Charley Montague carried Cora to 
her cousin’s room : while Mr. Seaham hurried out again to bring 
the necessary aid. 

A faint report was already circulating amongst the crowd 
below, so vague and undefined that no one could be found to 
credit it, but the mere notion was agony to Reginald—terrible 
to his mother, though, self uppermost as usual, she still kept 
him by her side, with hysteric sobs and prayers that he durst 
not disobey. 

“ Mother, it is cruel to keep me! Do you hear what they 
are saying?” he uttered, passionately. “My sister shall not 
die unhelped.” 

“Reginald! Reginald!” shrieked his mother. “Stay with 
me, I command you—I cannot lose you both,” and she clung 
to his hand with all the strength that she possessed, with voice 
and look so agonized that it really seemed as if to leave her 
would have driven her mad. 

Sir Ralph laid his hand on Reginald’s shoulder. There 
were tears in his eyes, and his words came hoarsely: “ Reginald, 
my poor boy—this is terrible for you; but you must not leave 
your mother, thus. Charlton has already gone to save your 
sister. Heaven help them both!” he added, as he viewed the 
glancing, leaping flames, and heard the dull, heavy crash which 
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told too surely of the wreck and ruin which was going on in 
the burning tower. 

But Reginald only shuddered, and a strong cry rose upward 
from his heart, for his sister and his friend. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Love give me strength and strength shall help afford. —Shakesfeare. 
There was silence deep as death, 
And the strongest held his breath 
For a time. — Campbell. 
AND meanwhile what of Lilias? 

Still and stern as a marble statue she had watched Edmund 
and Cora as they disappeared from sight. Should she follow or 
should she stay? She glanced towards the unshuttered window 
and the strange sight held her spelled. How red the sky was, 
with a strange, uncarthly glare: how awful the bright fire-flashes 
as they shot up through the curling smoke. She could hear the 
sullen roar, the slow crumbling of the stones, the fierce crackling 
of the wood, the hissing of the water contending vainly with 
the flames. A shudder of horror at her solitude came over her ; 
a wild fear also for her cousin and her friend. 

The sound of footsteps on the stairs had ceased ; strain as it 
might her ear could catch no sound; no Auman sound, thank 
God! not even a cry. Were they then safe, and could she try 
to follow them? not wait, and bring Aim back a second time 
through all this peril ? 

She stole out into the passage and looked along the fiery 
path, which alone it seemed could lead to safety. It was terrible 
indeed to gaze upon ; worse many times than when she last had 
stood there, a brief quarter of an hour before. The smoke, 
rising in long, thick, mirky wreaths, was in itself a peril; the 
suffocating atmosphere made her recl and stumble, and warned 
her how worse than useless it would be to attempt that path 
alone. She must be brave and wait. He had told her so, and 
he knew best. 

She went back slowly to her room and closed the door; 
shutting out as far as possible the dread sights and sounds 
below: then sinking on her knees she tried to pray. It wasa 
strange prayer: a prayer we pray but once perhaps in all our 
lives: the tears coursed down her cheeks, her lips moved ; her 
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heart rose in one wild supplication; whilst to her mind, like a 
vivid dream, came the recollection of the faults and follies of 
her life; all were unsparingly remembered now, when the time 
seemed past to make amends for them ; and still each instant 
the narrow circle grew more narrow, the suffocating heat more 
unendurable. The crumbling ruins seemed to crumble faster ; 
and death seemed to draw nearer to her, as the flames leapt up 
and caught the wood-work of the casement, brightening the 
whole room with the lurid, fitful glare. Her hands fell before 
her, her eyes closed, a deadly faintness seemed gathering over 
her; and then, once again, steps were heard approaching ; 
slower and with greater difficulty than before. In another 
moment, through the dimness and the darkness and the torpor 
that had fallen upon her, she felt rather than saw that Edmund 
was standing beside her. She could not speak, she could hardly 
even see him, for her eyes were dim with tears ; and the dense 
smoke with which the room had been gradually filling entered 
now in thick volumes in the wake of her deliverer. She felt his 
arm thrown round her, raising her from her knees, and half 
leading, half carrying her to the door: she heard the low, 
choked but earnest voice, thank Heaven that he was not too 
late: and she nerved herself to be a help, and not a hindrance 
to him, to meet with a heart as steadfast, if not as daring, as his 
own, the fearful perils which she felt were still to come. But 
when they reached the staircase, the sight of the danger which 
confronted her, the danger that he had braved already for her 
sake, appalled even her brave spirit, and she shrank back 
involuntarily. 

“Oh! Mr. Charlton, it is not possible,” and, even as she 
spoke, a burst of flame shot upward; the very floor on which 
they stood, seemed to shake beneath their weight; and he 
caught her to him hurriedly, lifting her in his arms, as if he 
dreaded even an instant’s shrinking or delay, when time had 
become so precious. 

“It is only a few steps, Lady Lilias; cover your face and 
trust to me. I hope, in Heaven, I may still save you!” he said, 
passionately ; and then he bore her in his arms (with greater 
difficulty, with greater pain, than she could fathom) to a window 
opposite, the deep recess of which, he hoped, might offer them 
a temporary refuge. 

It was thither that he had directed the ladders to be brought ; 
and now, throwing open the sash, a high, old-fashioned case- 
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ment, he stood beside her, on the wide, high window-seat ; 
waiting with beating heart until the promised succour should 
arrive. 

Oh! how long those minutes seemed; whilst the ladders 
were being tied together ; and the flames streamed ever more 
brightly into the cool night air. By this time Mrs. Fitzgerald 
had fainted, and Reginald seeing her in proper care, sprang to 
help his sister. The ladder was fixed; the rope already in 
Edmund's hand ; but the flames were close upon him. He felt 
their scorching breath upon his arm as he drew the heavy plaid 
more closely around Lilias. The wood-work upon which they 
stood swayed horribly; the walls were tottering even now; 
they could not last much longer. He had fastened the rope 
round the girls waist, linking it rapidly but firmly. The 
moment was an awful one. The shouts and warnings came 
surging up from below; the groups of anxious faces were 
distinctly visible: the flames grew every instant fiercer. l 

“Lilias, my darling! Oh! my love, my love.—My God, 
take my life, if so Thou willest, but help me to save %ers.” 

Lilias thought she heard these words upon his lips, forced 
huskily from them, by emotion beyond control. His arm was 
still round her, and one hand held the ladder fast against the 
charred and crumbling walls. He whispered words of hope and 
. comfort ; and brave, high-hearted as himself, she drew away 
from him, and stepped upon the ladder. There was little 
danger now for her. If the ladder slipped or dizziness assailed 
her, the rope was round her waist, and /e was holding it. But 
for Atm. Oh! it was horrible to leave him thus, when death 
was near, and every moment might be fatal to him. 

“Heaven help you! Heaven guard you!” The words 
faltered on her lips, as his hand was drawn lingeringly away, 
and she passed slowly out of reach. He still watched her, 
letting the rope slip gradually through his hands, as he felt the ` 
increasing strain upon it. The height was dizzy, but her eyes 
were all too dim to see. It was best so. The shouts grew 
clearer, the faces closer to her. Reginald sprang up the ladder, 
and catching her in his arms, kissed her passionately, as he 
swung her lightly to the ground. But she did not heed him; 
did not speak to him; as they drew her away from the risk of 
the falling stones, her eyes turned once more to the window, 
where Edmund still stood waiting. 

She thought she saw him clasp his hands, in earnest brief 
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thanksgiving ; and then the rope fell at her feet. It was of no 
use now; it had done its work. He could not even use it for- 
himself; for its end was fastened too securely round her waist, 
to be unloosed in time to aid him. And if the ladder were 
to break or fall?—She shuddered at the thought. 

The same fear was in Reginald’s mind; and he looked 
up anxiously ; his tones quick, eager, impatient. “Now, 
Charlton.” 

The walls were already tottering on their base, as Edmund 
laid his hand upon the ladder. The upper part of it was 
charred already ; the stone lintel against which it leaned, was 
beginning to give way; the flames surged up against it through 
the windows beneath. 

Warning voices called to him to hasten. He was already 
_ badly burnt, and suffering terribly; and the brave arm which. 
had done so much for others, was nearly if not entirely useless ; 
the sense of suffocation against which he had long striven, 
began at last to master him. Still there was no time to be 
lost; he knew this as well as those who watched him. The 
crowd held their breath, as he reached the ladder, and began 
slowly to descend. Suddenly a cry, almost a shriek, rang 
startlingly into the night air, as Lilias veiled her face and 
shrank back, in shuddering fear of what must come—of what 
had come, as the ladder broke, and fell, charred by the fire, 
which swathed it as it broke forth anew from the lower 
windows. At the same instant came a noise of falling timbers ; 
a sudden vivid rush of flame; a crash, and then a silence. The 
west tower had fallen in; a mass of ruin and desolation; and 
amid the charred beams, and the crumbling stones, and the still 
burning rafters, what of the brave strong heart and ready arm 
which had borne the brunt of all so nobly? 

For a few moments after the ladder fell, no one either spoke 
or stirred. A kind of paralyzing horror seemed to have fallen 
upon them all. 

Then Sir Ralph turned hurriedly to his son, and bade him 
call for further assistance to move the beams and rafters, with 
which the ground around was strewn. “He may still live,” he 
said, hoarsely, “but there is no time to lose.” Henry hastened 
to meet the men, whom the sudden noise and crash had already 
summoned to the spot. 

In a few minutes they were hard at work; but it was not 
easy, alas, to proceed swiftly; and every moment was so 
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precious. Reginald, somewhat stunned at first, recovered him- 
self, when the time for action came; and worked as hard as 
any of them. Lilias stood white and trembling, hands clasped, 
lips quivering ; she would not go away. The remonstrances of 
Sir Ralph were unheard or unheeded. So also were the tearful 
prayers of Sybil, the peremptory commands of Reginald, who 
in his fear and grief for Edmund, scarcely knew what he was 
saying ; but only sought to screen her from what might be more 
dreadful still. If they should find him dead—or dying? 

But they did not. When the débris, the smouldering wood- 
work, had been with difficulty drawn away, they found him 
lying at the ladder’s foot, white and motionless, but still alive. 
The village doctor was already on the spot. It was to him that 
Reginald turned wildly ; it was to him that Sir Ralph’s anxious 
question was addressed. And then there was another painful 
pause, as Dr. Onslow knelt by Edmund’s side. 

Presently he looked up. His anxious look relaxed a little. 
“He is much hurt; but I think not fatally.” 

And then Lilias fainted suddenly away. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


How shall I answer thy request for love? 

Look in my face and see.—£. B. Browning. 
NEARLY ten days had passed since the fire at Cannington. 
The memory of that night’s panic was slowly dying out, only 
the black, charred ruins of the west tower remained to tell the 
story of a great risk, of a great devotion. 

The guests had long since taken their departure. Only 
Edmund and his sister still remained there, and Reginald, who 
had begged to stay beside his friend. Mr. Charlton’s injuries 
had proved severe; the shock (no less perhaps than the actual 
suffering) had prostrated him completely; and for hours, for 
days even, anxiety had been great: but bulletins had now 
ceased to reach the Abbey; and one day Lilias, impatient for 
news, drove over with Cora. 

Sir Ralph and Reginald were out; but Lady Seaham 
greeted her effusively. “How much we have to tell each 
other!” she cried, as she embraced her, “it seems a real age 
since we have met after that dreadful night, and I have wished 
so much to see you. Take off your hat, and let me look at 
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you,” and as Lilias obeyed, “how pale you are, poor child; and 
no wonder. I only marvel how you lived through it. But 
Cora} looks as bright as ever. Dear child, what nerves she 
has.” 

Lilias remembered the scene in the dressing-room, and drew 
her little cousin to her with a fond protecting clasp; and then 
Adelaide’s voice was heard outside and she shrank instinctively 
from the merry, kind-hearted, but shallow-natured woman whom 
at other times she liked so well. 

Lady Seaham understood the little start which Lilias gave, 
the appealing look in the dark eyes, and she felt that her guest 
was not in tune for jests and merriment ; that she was nervous, 
if not unhappy, too agitated even to venture upon the question 
which she had nevertheless come there to ask. 

And so she sent Cora away to look for the younger members 
of the family, Adelaide and Mrs. Cameron ; and turned to Lilias 
with a smile. “Cora will be happier with my step-daughters, 
and you, dear, alone with me. They are all too young and giddy 
not to consort best together. The house is quiet again at length. 
Our last guest left a week since—Mr. Manley.” 

“I am glad he is not here,” said Lilias, and her colour rose. 
“I think you guessed why he rode over to the Abbey, the very 
day after the fire? and we so miserably anxious. I shall never 
forget it.” 

“Well, it was certainly inconsiderate ; I guessed it, I confess, 
dear, but not till he returned. You have been rather hardly 
treated, my poor Lily, and look as white and fragile as your 
own name-flower. But I feared, dear, that you were not indifferent 
to him, and am glad that it has ended this way.” 

“He said I had encouraged him. I am afraid I did; and 
yet I did not mean to do so. I was harassed, unhappy, and I 
would not seem so. And he was clever and agreeable and 
amused me; and ” She flushed and stopped, and Lady 
Seaham answered kindly: “I think he quite deserved his fate, 
my dear. Yes, you were wrong; but still you need not pity 
him. I understand it all too well; but he is one who ‘loves and 
rides away, as the poet tells us, and will not break his heart for 
love or lady,” she added, in a lighter tone. “Now tell me 
something of yourself—your mother ?” 

“My mother is much the same as usual, thank you; a little 
agitated still, at times, and will not hear a word about the fire. 
But, Lady Seaham, how is he now—Mr. Charlton?” 
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Her lips quivered as she pronounced his name: the tears 
sprang into her eyes. 

“He is really wonderfully better. He came down yesterday, 
for a short time only, and Catherine tells me he is none the 
worse for it. She makes a better nurse than I expected; and 
Reginald, poor fellow, was devoted. He took the gloomiest 
views at first, you know—was positively in despair.” 

“I do not wonder,” answered Lilias, softly, “and when he 
thinks how it all happened. . . . Oh, I cannot speak of it,” she 
said, suddenly, with a paling cheek, and she veiled her face 
with her hands, as though shutting out the awful scene that 
rose again vividly before her. 

“Dearest Lilias, it was very dreadful, very terrible, but it 
is over now, and he really is recovering,” as the girl’s eyes, still 
‘dim with tears, were turned again towards her. “He is looking 
very ill of course; but that one must expect. You know his 
arm was shockingly burned; he has it in a sling; and then 
besides, the shock, the fall. Indeed, my dear, we must be 
thankful that he is so well.” 

“ Does he speak at all about the fire?” said Lilias, presently, 
in a low faltering tone. | 
_ “He raved of it incessantly at one time, just at first, 
‘imagining that it was too late to save you, that you would not 
go with him. Now he remembers all distinctly, though he does 
not often care to speak of it. He told me, however, of your 
courage, Lilias; and that your self-control and coolness were 
the greatest help to him.” 

“I only did what I was told,” said Lilias, “You must not 
praise me. It was he—he only.” 

Lady Seaham bent tenderly towards her. “Lily, dear child, 
I have known you so long, I can ask you even this: has 
anything ever passed—bctween you and—Mr. Charlton ?” 

Lilias burst into tears. 

These tears told Lady Seaham all, at least she thought so, 
that Edmund, true and noble as he was, had loved and had 
been scorned, that Lilias was less perfect than she had deemed 
her. And yet, thinking of the home that had been hers, of the 
training that she had received, she forgave readily the girl’s 
worldliness, and longed to make her happy if she could. There 
was a little silence; then she laid her hand softly in that of 
Lilias, and looked lovingly in the downcast face. “ Lilias, dear 
child,” she said, gently, “could you not have loved him?” - >: 
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Lilias did not answer. Her slender frame was shaking with 
the sobs that became only the more violent from her efforts to 
restrain them. | 

Had Lady Seaham been a second time mistaken? She 
thought not, but she tried again. “I have been wrong in asking 
him to mect you, it has been needless pain to both, but then 
you see I did not know.” 

But Lilias answered eagerly: “No, Lady Seaham, it was 
better so. We had met often; had to meet again. I have been 
very weak and very foolish. Please forgive me.” 

“ Dear child, ’tis not of me that you should ask it,” said Lady 
Seaham, as she kissed her tenderly. “Be frank with me, and 
tell me all. These tears, are they for Aim, or for yourself? If 
for yourself, why so?” 

“I do not know,” said Lilias, softly; but the tones were 
choked, and the small hands clasped tightly. “I did not realize 
that he could love me, I held him only as a friend. And when 
he spoke at last, I was not ready. I could not gauge the gift 
he offered me, because my own heart was so weak and shallow. 
I listened to my pride, my love of power; but when he had 
gone from me, I knew all, too late.” 

The words fell very calmly, almost inaudibly, but when they 
ceased a sudden colour flushed her cheek, and she turned her 
eyes, as though half-frightened, upon Lady Seaham. “O Lady 
Seaham, I should not have said this to you, although you have 
been almost more than friend to me.” 

“I love you as a daughter, Lilias,” said Lady Seaham. 
“Why should you fear to speak the truth to me, to own your 
love for one who has first loved you so well—has almost given 
his life to prove it? My Lily, you must not grieve so bitterly, 
it will, it must, come right at last. 

But Lilias did not answer, deep in her inmost heart she 
hoped it would ; but doubts and fears, or a newly-born humility, 
forbade her now to linger on the thought, or leastways to take 
comfort in it. Her pride, her coldness, had so deeply disap- 
pointed him. She had read ‘hat, as she had seen his pain, in 
the low tones of his voice, his half-reproachful gaze, as he turned 
away from her, and since then he had said no word. 

No word — unless — unless that breathless prayer, that 
passionate cry (which since, in dreams, she had so often heard), 
had been indeed no wild imagining of a brain distraught almost 
with terror and suspense. And zf those words had really passed 
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his lips, wrung from him by the moment’s agony, would he not 
now, the danger past, forget them; nay, even blame the loss 
of self-control which could alone have given them utterance. 

She could not say this to Lady Seaham, even while finding 
-comfort in her sympathy. She had been so miserable these 
‘last lonely days, alone with her anxiety, her self-reproach, and 
pain. She was proud, and very silent, and seldom told her 
griefs to any one; but her present companion was intensely 
‘sympathetic, and cared for her as her own mother should have 
done. 

Lady Seaham had herself loved, and loved happily; and 
her step-daughters had made her their confidante in this respect, 
if in other ways they had gone on their path without her; and 
now, with a tenderness which was almost motherly, she soothed 
and comforted the girl beside her, until the tears had ceased to 
flow, and the sweet face began to brighten like a flower unfold- 
ing to the sun. 

At last she rose. “ Lilias, dear child, the girls are coming 
in, and I must write some letters for Sir Ralph. You will 
excuse me, wont you, for a little while, and rest and read a 
little by yourself? Cora shall summon you in time for tea. 
You do not mind me leaving you?” 

“No. I am going to be good now,” said Lilias, with a tender 
little smile, as she took Lady Seaham’s hand in both her own. 
“You must not give me all your afternoon: you have already 
given me so much.” And then, when Lady Seaham had left 
her, she leaned back listlessly in her arm-chair, thinking out her 
own thoughts, some sad and some perplexing—only thankful 
for the moment to be alone. 

It was a pleasant apartment, small when eomipaea with the 
usual reception-rooms, but eminently cosy. It was very quiet 
at present: the venetian blinds drawn down, and the windows 
partly open, excluded the sun, but let in a pleasant fragrance 
: from the flowers outside: sounds of voices came in also, now 
and then, and the songs of birds low and tranquil. 

The minutes fled apace, as minutes do when we are thinking, 
and the time had seemed but brief to Lilias, when presently the 
‘door opened, and a step warned her that she was not alone. She 
raised her eyes and a little cry escaped her, as she rose hastily 
from her seat to greet—Mr. Charlton. 

How changed he seemed—much more than she had looked 
-for: his face so drawn and pale, his bandaged arm, his feeble 
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step; surely he must have suffered terribly? and all for her. 
The thought made Lilias silent for the moment, though words 
of gratitude were rushing to her lips and speaking in her lifted 
eyes. He read the gratitude; he understood the silence. His 
own heart was so full of mingled feelings, meeting her thus, 
face to face, for the first time since that awful parting, which 
-might so well have been their last. 

The silence, however, was but momentary; then Lilias 
spoke, in broken, unconnected, faltering words: “O Mr. 
Charlton, you have given me life—and I have hardly words in 
which to thank you.” 

“You must not thank me, Lady Lilias,” he said, gently. 
“God knows I have reward sufficient in seeing you safe,” and 
-his voice shook with suppressed emotion, with the memory of 
that ghastly time and the great thankfulness that filled his heart. 
| But Lilias hurried on unheeding. “ You would not have me 
be ungrateful?” half-reproachfully ; “or do you think I did not 
know the risk ? the awful risk—not once alone, but fwece.” 
= Twice? Would a hundred times have been too much ?— 
for her, so young, so fair, so passing dear to him? But he did 

not say so; somehow, in spite of Lilias’s emotion, of his own 
tumultuous gladness in her safety, their meeting was a strangely 
. quiet one; and receiving no answer to her eager words, Lilias 
released her hand and stood embarrassed ; not daring now to 
raise her eyes to his. A shadow from the past had risen between 
them, parting them against their will; because he was too 
-generous and she too maidenly to will it otherwise, because 
they could not meet and speak as others would, remembering 
what had gone before. Yet surely anything was better than 
this terrible stiffness ; the swift release of hands—which should 
have lingered in each other’s clasp, after all that had been dared 
and suffered on cither side, the studiously averted eyes—that the 
_ brimming tears, the chivalrous devotion might be alike con- 
.cealed. Oh! if he would at least sit down instead of standing, 
proud and ceremonious, and he so pale, so worn, so little fit to 
stand, even while those few words passed. And thinking this, 
_she resumed her seat; and as though obeying that thought of 
. hers, or waking to the sense that they were needlessly con- 
. Strained, he presently moved forward a chair and sank into it 
so wearily that her great grey eyes turned pitifully upon him. ` 

He asked after her mother then, and as she watched him, 

she replied: “My mother did not come with me. She is still 
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nervous and upset, and, as you know, is never very strong. I 
have brought my cousin cote with me. O Mr. Charlton, she 
has so much to say to you.” 

“She owes as much to you, Lady Lilias,” he said, gravely ; : 
then, as she looked up surprised, he added: “ It was a terrible 
moment; but had you been less unselfish, one life, at least, must 
have been sacrificed. That child would not have lived till I 
returned.” 

Lilias shuddered, and the tears rose to her eyes. She felt 
that he was telling her the truth; and yet though praise from 
him was sweet to her, she felt how slight a thing was her 
impulsive generosity, compared with the steady, calm contempt 
of danger which he had shown throughout. “She was my 
cousin. I loved her. I could not leave her thus: but you, you 
had all the risk twice over. I had only to wait.” 

“That waiting might have meant an awful death ; and you 
so young ”—and his tone of suppressed emotion said more than 
the few words—“so young—a long and brilliant life before you, 
yet you gave it without flinching.” 

“And you—-are you not young also?” 

The words sprang involuntarily to her lips; but he gave no 
answer. . 

“Mr. Charlton!” Lilias bent suddenly towards him. “ Mr. 
Charlton! do you mean you did not care?” 

He hesitated before he spoke; but when he did speak it 
was very calmly: “Not so, Lady Lilias: but Z had less to live 
for.” | 

She understood more fully and more truly than he had 
intended her to do. Life had been sad to him, as it had been 
bright to her; and she, she told herself, had helped to make it 
so—winning to her his love, his fealty, only it seemed to cast it 
from her. How little he knew or guessed the long repentance, 
the keen regrets. How little he knew or thought that the gift 
he had once hoped for was ready for him—would he stoop to 
take it! It was pity, less for him than for herself, that swayed 
her, as, turning from him, she bowed her head: the quick =008 
the falling tears, her sole reply. 

There was a brief pause. Then he rose and stood beside 
her: his voice husky, his words broken, his heart throbbing with 
mingled hope and fear. “Lady Lilias,” he faltered, “are these 
tears for me? May I dare take hope,—take happiness,—from 
‘their meaning? or am I again, as I was once—mistaken ?” 
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She did not answer; but her eyes were raised to his: 
brimming and wistful, pleading for forgiveness. The language 
in them could not be mistaken, and Edmund knew that his 
heart’s prayer was heard. 

“My love! my love! Can this indeed be true? Can you 
say ‘yes’ at last?” 

“Will you have me with all my pride and wilfulness?” she 
murmured. 

And thus all was made right between them. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Thus reign the world’s great bridals chaste and calm.— Tennyson. 


PROBABLY after Edmund and Lilias, the person most gratified 
at their engagement was Lord Gletherton. His boyishly joyful 
congratulations made Lilias smile, though the smile was contra- 
dicted by the tears which would rush into her eyes at every 
thought of her new happiness. Undeserved happiness it was 
she told herself, and yet so calm, so sweet, so tranquil. How 
empty her past life seemed ; how full of hope and promise the 
life now opened out before her. 

Edmund soon left Cannington and spent a few days at the 
Abbey, where Mrs. Fitzgerald welcomed him with real delight ; 
expatiating languidly upon his heroism, and telling him, with 
half-shut eyes, that the very thought of it had made her ill 
for days. She fussed about him more than usual too, was 
“miserable” about his looks, and told her son that Edmund 
was so delicate, and she had always said so from the first. But 
the very fact of her thus fretting over him proved only how 
sincerely pleased she was, and how thoroughly and gladly she 
had accepted him as a son. She saw that Reginald was 
pleased ; his one wish satisfied, as he himself told her, when 
Lily’s shy confession had been made, and Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
startled but well content, had become confidential on the subject 
with her son. Lilias’s bright looks, and Edmund’s chivalrous 
devotion, surprised and pleased her, as she lay upon the sofa 
watching them, as amused and interested in each passing phase, 
as she was usually in the denouement of a novel. “In fact 
it hardly looks like modern prosaic life,” she wrote to Lady 
Julia ; “nothing wanting in the whole mzse-en-scéne ; a boy-and- 
girl attachment to begin with, a tragedy, and now a wedding. 
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And Edmund, really like a knight of olden time, though Lilias 
is no longer La belle dame sans merci.” 

And Lady Julia smiled a little as she read, but thanked God 
in her heart that her prayer had been granted; that Edmund’s 
long waiting had at length won its reward. And then one 
afternoon Edmund and Lilias rode over to see her; Edmund 
unusually bright and cheerful, and making little of his accident ; 
and Lilias so gentle and subdued that the kind old lady took 
alarm. “Dear child,” she said, “are you really happy?” but 
the warm kiss and the radiant smile were proof sufficient. 

“Dear Lilias,” said Eveleen, afterwards, “I think that she 
has at last found happiness ; that restless, anxious heart of hers, 
its staff and stay. I knew at once that all was well, when she 
came in looking so sweet and shy.” 

“Yes, happiness has made her quiet and calm, as it would 
have made a different nature bright and Joyous. And Edmund, 
too, so peaceful in his thankfulness. Well, child, my last wish 
has been granted to me. I can e’en go to my grave in peace.” 

But Eveleen bent her head lower over the frail white hand 
she held, and prayed her for her sake to live a little longer yet. 

Edmund was soon called away on business, and Lilias went 
to London with her mother for her ¢rousseau. Here they met 
Mr. Oldcastle who, as an old friend of the Fitzgeralds, had been 
chosen to act in concert with Mr. Bertram in drawing up the 
marriage settlements. The old lawyer had been pleased and 
proud, that his favourite Lady Lilias had been won by one so 
worthy, and could not say enough in Edmund’s praise—“a 
marriage made in Heaven,” he said, emphatically, “and taking it 
all round, so nearly perfect that if the office were not already 
disposed of, he would have no very strong objection to giving 
her away himself.” Lilias took the jest as it was meant, declared 
that nothing could give her greater pleasure, and forbore even 
to mention the prior claims of Reginald. Meanwhile our 
heroine had her hands full, and had little time to reflect or 
ponder on her new happiness. Mrs. Fitzgerald, guided in most 
instances by others, was resolute, even obstinate, upon one 
point, and one only. The wedding must be on the very grandest 
scale. The marriage of her only daughter was of course a great 
event to her. There could be but one greater—the marriage 
of her only son. It was a legitimate excuse for splendour ; 
such as she might never have again. She would not be 
defrauded of it. Her own fortune had been but slender, her 
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husband's family objecting to the marriage, her own able to do 
little more than wish her well; and she had been married very 
quietly with few wedding guests, and but a single bridesmaid 
in attendance. This past humiliation should be well atoned 
for now. 

She seemed quite young again, amid the pleasant excite- 
ment of the ¢vousseau. She revelled in silks and satins, as Lilias 
revelled in flowers and sunshine, and Reginald in open air and 
exercise. She was in her element in the midst of finery and 
fashion, and thoroughly enjoyed it, though complaining between 
whiles of being tired to death, and seeking sympathy from 
Eveleen or Reginald. From the latter she received but slender 
sympathy. He was at the summit of his wishes, the hopes of 
years on the point of being fulfilled. He could not contain his 
delight, and his brightness was quite infectious. Nothing that 
he could do would be wanting to do honour to his friend or 
please his sister. It was as if he had only just discovered how 
much he loved them both. The Abbey, always hospitable, 
would be absolutely thronged with guests. The neighbours 
had all been bidden to the wedding, and all had heartily 
responded. The marriage of their queen was no ordinary event, 
and never were faithful lieges more jubilantly loyal. Edmund 
had indeed won their hearts some time since, and surely his 
late gallant conduct had well merited so fair a prize. It was 
a pity, some said, he had so few relatives on his side, when 
Reginald and Lilias had so many, but Catherine was of course 
‘with him, though she had not wished to be a bridesmaid. 

“We will leave that to the younger folk,” she had said, half 
in jest half in earnest, and then when Lilias had pressed the 
point: “My wishes for your happiness will be no less fervent 
whether I look after Aunt Julia or stand before the altar-rails 
with you.” 

And Lilias, pressing no further, chose a galaxy of younger 
bridesmaids, whose fresh and youthful beauty seemed to enhance 
and complete her own. . 

Aunt Julia was also pleased with the arrangement. She 
was not very fond of Catherine, but she understood her better 
than most people, and felt less chilled by her coldness perhaps 
because she had known her otherwise. And then, too, dear 
Aunt Julia with her honest, loving nature had the knack of 
drawing out what was best in other natures, and winning the 
confidence which to others would be denied. And during the 
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few days before the wedding, when Eveleen was at the Abbey 
helping Lilias, Catherine spent many an hour with their aged 
relative talking about Edmund, questioning about Lilias, and 
showing underneath all the coldness and reserve, a true, warm 
interest in their happiness, a growing appreciation and love for 
each. She learnt also, as many did, to judge less hastily, more 
kindly it would often be, what she did not comprehend in 
characters so different from her own. 

But bright and happy as a bridal is, or should be, there is 
with most a little sadness also; a loosening of older ties, a 
breaking up of the “old home,” a new life built upon the ashes 
of the old—it may be distance between relatives and friends, 
whose lives have flowed side by side until then. And Lilias, 
though her home had not been always happy, though the new 
life seemed to her fuller and more blest, felt this as the eventful 
day drew near, and clung more closely than she had ever done 
before to the mother whom she was now about to leave. Her 
home, too, her dear old home, with its memories that were still 
so much to her, the thought made her a little sorrowful, and she 
did not put the feeling from her. The day before the wedding 
she went round the house, and looked up at the old family 
` pictures, taking leave of them as of friends; for was she not 
going from among them, and had they not watched over her 
from her childhood? And when Edmund returned, he found 
her there; and smiled at her wayward fancy, and rejoiced that 
she was his at last. 

Later in the evening, after a long talk with Reginald, they 
again found themselves alone together; she sitting in a low 
easy chair, her delicate hands clasped upon her knee, her eyes 
cast down, her brows thoughtfully compressed. 

Of what, then, were her thoughts—her dreams? He did not 
know ; but he stood by the fire a moment, watching her, a quiet 
smile upon his face, a great love in his eyes. Probably they were 
both thinking on the same subject; those different natures 
working out the same problem, to arrive at the same conclusion. 
At last Lilias rose, her cheek flushed, her graceful form relaxed, 
from its stateliness, a new softness in her expressive face, as 
she came towards him, her brow uplifted, her eyes seeking his. 
“Edmund,” she said, gently, “I have treated you badly hitherto, 
but I will make you a good wife.” 

He clasped her to his breast, his answer would be deeds, not 
words ; a future year would give reality to the vow that rose 
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voiceless in his heart, and that happy year was on the eve of 
its commencement, for the morrow was his wedding-day. 


The great day dawned at last, a glorious autumn morning, 
bright and frosty, the branches of the trees glittering with rime: 
all breathing hope and peace and happiness. So the guests said; 
so Lilias believed also. The chapel which joined the Abbey was 
a perfect specimen of decorated Gothic architecture, later than 
the main building, having been added after the older church 
had been accidentally burnt down. The white carved altar was 
decked with lights and flowers, the slender pillars almost hidden 
with glistening ivy-leaves and holly, jewelled with the red 
berries of the guelder-rose, with hips and haws, and autumn 
leaves and flowers; and then, as the bridal procession swept 
slowly up the aisle, the sun shone out in all its splendour, 
bathing them in its radiance, and dying the white robes of 
the bride and bridesmaids with gold and red and purple, as it 
streamed down through the stained east window. ; 

The Bishop of the diocese officiated; assisted by the chaplain, 
and by Mr. Lawrence from the Grange; and the few brief 
words addressed to bride and bridegoom were tender and well 
chosen. The guests who thronged the chapel to overflowing, 
were moved no less than pleased, and those, the greater part, 
who were not Catholics, were impressed, as were the others, by 
the peace and calm and devotion of the service, which they saw 
for the first time as a sacrament, and not as a mere ceremony. 

Lilias looked lovely, and on her sweet, fair face there was an 
expression of perfect trust and happiness, as she glanced up at 
her husband, as he led her from the rails. It was evident that 
he at least had nothing left to wish for. 

The guests and relatives were pleased and satisfied, and 
jubilant in their congratulations, not to the bride alone, but to 
Reginald and his mother. They had never seen a prettier 
wedding ; never hoped to see a happier bride; nor were the 
eight young bride-maidens unnoticed or forgotten. Cora looked 
exquisitely pretty in her white robes, and Eveleen’s dreamy 
eyes rested upon her as often as upon the bride. It may be 
that Reginald gazed also. 

At last the wedding service was concluded, and the wedding- 
party left the chapel through corridors richly carpeted with 
flowers ; long lines of welcoming faces on either side. 

The breakfast passed off half-gaily and half-gravely, as is the 
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wont of wedding-breakfasts generally. But few speeches were 
made, and those short and to the point. The Earl proposed 
the bride and bridegroom with a hearty warmth and pleasure, 
which was most grateful to them both; while Edmund’s speech 
‘was touching in its earnestness—in the happiness which breathed 
through every word. 

The hour of parting came at last—too quickly, and Lilias, 
with eyes soft and misty, and cheek a little paler than of wont, 
went upstairs to seek her mother, who, tired to death as she 
told Reginald, had retired before breakfast was half over. A 
new tenderness was in the girl’s heart, a little faltering in her 
voice, as putting her arms round her mother’s neck, she asked 
lovingly her pardon for the past, her blessing for the future. 
And Mrs. Fitzgerald, touched a little, despite her selfishness, 
responded for once lovingly and warmly, as she blessed and 
kissed her, and commended her with tears to her husband’s love 
and care. 

Then the last moment. came, and amid tears and smiles, and 
the good wishes of many friends, and showers of rice, and 
flowers and satin slippers, sunshine overhead and sunshine also 
in her heart, Lilias was led by her brother to the carriage, and 
soon she and her husband were driving rapidly to the station. 
They were to reach Folkestone that night, and cross the follow- 
ing morning to Boulogne. 


Reviews. 


—_—»_—— 


I—THE END OF RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY.! 


IT is nearly a century since Milner’s End of Controversy was 
first published, and it made quite a sensation at the time. It 
has been said that up to a certain date it had effected more 
conversions than all other books put together. Nor has its 
attractiveness and utility ceased even now when so many other 
books of a kindred sort are in the field. Partly through the 
device of an interchange of letters between the author and an 
imaginary group of persons, but much more through the ease- 
of its style and the clearness of its reasonings, it presents itself 
as a book which it is really interesting as well as instructive and 
convincing to read. Hence even Dr. Salmon has said of it: “I 
do not think their case can be stated in a more taking way.” 
There is also this special utility for the present day in the End 
of Controversy. We sometimes hear the complaint made that 
our modern controversial books (we are obliged to use this term 
until some one can supply us with another expressing the same 
innocent conception without the set-off of an unpleasant, though 
undeserved, implication) are so constructed as to deal only with 
the High Anglican position and leave out of account the 
numbers who still stand on a downright Protestant platform. 
The End of Controversy at all events is not open to this 
reproach. In the days when it was written the Tractarian 
Movement was in the womb of the future. Dr. Milner betrays 
no consciousness of the existence of any in the Established 
Church who had approached so far towards his own creed as 
to believe in a visible Church endowed with authority, and in 
Tradition as well as Holy Scripture as a constituted channel for 
the transmission of revealed truth. His argument is addressed 
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to those who like to be called Evangelicals, the class represented 
by such leaders as Bishop Ryle. 

Just to sketch his argument we may say that he commences 
by examining two Fallacious Rules of Faith—the Rule of those 
who appeal to an inner and personal witness of the Spirit, and 
the Rule of the Bible and the Bible only, interpreted by the 
private judgment of the individual. Then follows a statement and 
proof of the true Rule—the Whole Word of God, both Written 
and Unwritten, propounded and explained by the Catholic 
Church. In the next place he proceeds to determine where 
the Catholic Church is to be found, and for this purpose the 
Four Notes of Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity, and Apostolicity, 
are examined, and identified in the only Church which receives 
the name of Catholic from her opponents as well as her friends. 
The latter part of the book is taken up with the exposition and 
defence of those particular Catholic doctrines which seem most 
objectionable to Protestants of the class the writer has in 
view. | 

These few words on the nature of Milner’s truly classical work 
have been said by way of introduction to a new edition which 
the Catholic Truth Society has just brought out. Two difficulties 
stood in the way of the older editions—one, that the book was 
not brought up to date; the other, that the references required 
revising. This task has been accomplished by Father Rivington, 
who must have devoted a vast amount of patient labour to its 
fulfilment. He tells us in the Preface that, although he has been 
careful to retain the author’s text, he has permitted himself a 
“few slight differences,’ which are the result of a collation of 
the first and fifth editions, and of compliance with the modern 
method of breaking up sentences. He has also added a few notes 
of his own in square brackets, where they seemed necessary 
either to correct some occasional error of detail into which the 
author had fallen, or else to explain the harmony between 
some few of his statements and subsequent judgments of the 
Church. The revision of the references has been most carefully 
done. Milner seems to have been very accurate on the whole 
in his quotations, but his references were by no means accurate 
—a fact not wonderful to any one who can realize the difficulty 
of verifying references in days when there was so much less 
facility of communication and access to public libraries. All 
this Father Rivington has now set right. He has also in his 
Preface enriched the volume by an examination into Dr. 
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Salmon’s somewhat superficial criticisms on Milner, in his 
Infallibility of the Church. | 

We are accustomed to expect from the Catholic Truth 
Society marvels of cheapness, and the present publication 
yields to none of its predecessors in this respect. A bound 
volume of 484 pages for eighteen pence, and all beautifully 
printed on good thick paper, may well set us thinking on what 
commercial principles it can be done. But zeal for souls can 
sometimes find other means to rely upon besides those of a 
commercial balance between outlay and return, when it is 
question of providing a book calculated to be in the future as in 
the past so valuable an instrument for good. 

It would be superfluous to recommend those engaged in 
instructing converts to provide themselves with a copy of the 
End of Controversy, but it may not be superfluous to remind a 
larger class of the good they may do by having such a book by 
them, which they can lend whenever opportunity offers to 
Protestant friends who may desire to know what we have to 
say for ourselves. 


2.—CHRIST IN TYPE AND PROPHECY.! 


If we are somewhat late in calling attention to the second 
and concluding volume of Father Maas’s Christ in Type and 
Prophecy, it is not through any failure to appreciate his work. 
Books like this have of late years issued not unfrequently from 
the Protestant press, and several of considerable excellence have 
been written by German Catholic writers. But, so far as we 
are aware, no Catholic writer has previously used the English 
language for the purpose. And yet it isa kind of work both 
useful and interesting, for the idea is to examine separately and 
then collect together into one whole the prophetic foreshadow- 
ings of our Lord’s Person, Office, and Life, which are given us in 
the Old Testament. In this way the argument from prophecy 
acquires a very impressive force. It is no longer a question 
of establishing the precise date and authorship of passages 
traditionally claimed as prophetic, or of determining whether 
the prophetic interpretation is the only sense which the words 
bear. Certain broad results as to the dates of composition are 
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fixed beyond doubt, and they suffice for a foundation to the 
argument. For what we find is a picture first sketched in outline, 
and then gradually filled in with details, one detail added on 
one occasion and another on another, the circumstances of the 
writer’s time on each occasion rendering the mention of the 
particular feature natural and appropriate, and yet the outcome 
of the whole evincing so striking a correspondence with the 
alleged fulfilment, that it is unreasonable to refer it all to chance, 
or to a cause less than Divine prevision and pre-arrangement. 
Nor is it only with a view to the argument from prophecy that 
such a treatment of the Old Testament is valuable. The Old 
Testament was given to us not merely to establish our faith by 
furnishing proofs of the Divinity of the New, but also to nourish 
our faith by furnishing materials for a study of God’s historical 
dealings with man, nor is any branch of this study more interest- 
ing and consoling than the study of the mode in which the 
children of the older dispensation were encouraged by the great 
hope of a Deliverer to come. 

Father Maas in the present volume deals with the prophecies 
concerning the Messias as King, Priest, Prophet, and Mediator ; 
with His Public Life, His Work, Sufferings, and His Glory. In 
each case, pursuing his previous plan, he gives first an intro- 
ductory section on the authorship, age, context, and scope of 
the prophecy, then an exposition of the text, and lastly, a 
corollary in which the results obtained are summed up. He 
shows himsclf throughout well acquainted with the various 
theories of interpretation which have been propounded by 
ancients and moderns, by Catholics and rationalists; and he 
has a felicitous gift of stating with clearness and conciseness the 
different arguments and the reasons in their favour or against 
them. He also exercises a solid judgment in his choice of 
expositions. Theologians, and preachers, will, we are sure, feel 
specially indebted to him for the aid he has given them, and 
even those who may not share all his views, will at least be 
grateful to him for placing within their reach, within so small a 
compass, so full a collection of the materials on which their 
decisions must turn. 
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3.—THE GREAT COMMENTARY.! 


The translation of the Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide— 
not without reason called by the Editor his Great Commentary 
—with this instalment passes on from the Gospels to the 
Epistles. Dr. Mossman, who projected the work and translated 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, has now been many years dead, but 
Dr. Cobb has carried on his design, and is now the translator of 
the Epistle to the Corinthians. In a short Preface, he states the 
principles on which he has gone. He “has endeavoured, next to 
accuracy, to secure a reproduction of the spirit of the commen- 
tator,” “believing that most readers would prefer to see for 
themselves what Cornelius a Lapide believed to be the plain 
meaning of Scripture, and to appreciate the piety which he 
brought to its elucidation.” The only liberties the translator 
has allowed himself “consist in an attempt to shorten a little 
its terrible prolixity ; and in the correction of a few obvious 
mistakes in matters of fact.” These are sound principles, and, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain from a cursory inspec- 
tion, they have been consistently followed. Indeed, it is not at 
first apparent where the omissions have occurred, although it is 
apparent that the unquestionably “terrible prolixity ”—for 
modern readers at least—of the original has been reduced to 
reasonable limits. A Catholic reader will naturally be suspicious 
of the rendering of passages in which his peculiar doctrines 
or practices are handled, but he need feel no anxiety. The 
translator belongs, if we mistake not, to the High Church school, 
so that passages in regard to which he would feel himself out of 
sympathy with a Lapide hardly occur in this Epistle ; but even 
where they do occur, as, for instance, in chapter xi., where the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation is deduced from the Words of Insti- 
tution, the translator has rigidly adhered to his determination. 

Catholics, therefore, who have not access to the original, or 
else have not the patience to deal with its ponderous tomes, 
may safely avail themselves of the volume now before us, which 
they will find very helpful for devout reading, as well as for the 
understanding of the Sacred Text. The translation itself is 
scholarly, and succeeds well in -bringing out the clearness, 
simplicity, and quiet fervour, which are the characteristics of the 
commentator’s style. 


1 Catholic Standard Library. The Great Commentary of Cornelius à Lapide. 
I Corinthians. Translated and Edited by W. F. Cobb, D.D. London: John Hodges. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Historical Series of Catholic Truth Society publications 
keep well up to date, and afford the means to those who 
choose to use them, of checking for themselves the astounding 
assertions with which, in the name of Church history, the world 
is being flooded. In Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, Mer. 
Croke Robinson examines the story of the great medizval 
prelate, whom, with an audacity which has in it something of 
the sublime, the champions of Anglican continuity, with the 
Bishop of Peterborough at their head, venture to bring forward 
as an opponent of Papal claims. That Grosseteste did not 
hesitate to speak his mind freely and bluntly when he dis- 
approved of measures of administration undertaken by the 
Pope or his representatives, is as certain as that in a similar 
case St. Paul withstood St. Peter to his face. That such 
opposition betokened any doubt or question as to the supreme 
prerogatives of the Apostolic See, will be imagined by no 
unprejudiced reader of the acts and words of one who amongst 
the loyal sons of Christ’s Vicar was conspicuous for his devoted 
loyalty. Unfortunately there are few who have the opportunity 
of studying in full his life and character, but the little book 
before us should at least prevent the distorted versions of which 
‘we have spoken from working the mischief which they are 
‘meant to produce. 

For the moment, a still wider circulation must be wished 
for the Catholic Education Leaflets? wherein the demand for 
“equal maintenance” in regard of our schools, is clearly and 
tersely enforced. Five of them are before us, written not only 
with much force, but, which is all-important, with a grasp of the 
subject and knowledge of its details which cannot be questioned. 


1 Price twopence. 


9 Catholic Education Leaflets. London: Catholic Truth Society. Sixpence 
per 100. 
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It is greatly to be desired that the additional time afforded 
by the postponement of the Education Bill, however disappoint- 
ing it may be, should be utilized to the full by Catholics in 
impressing on the minds of their fellow-countrymen the true 
nature of our just demands. For this purpose nothing can 
be better than these admirable publications. If we may venture 
on a criticism, we would suggest that there seems to be a 
tendency as the work gocs on to over-do the use of typo- 
graphical devices for the purpose of emphasis. When multiplied 
beyond a certain point heavy type becomes confusing rather 
than impressive, and in several instances it is by no means easy 
to understand upon what principle it is employed. 

In Zhe Catholic Sick-Room,; are furnished clear and definite 
instructions for those to whom the duty falls of providing for 
the spiritual wants of those in danger of death—when and how 
to summon the priest—what preparations to make for the 
administration of the last sacraments—how to assist in their 
administration, and the like. It is a familiar experience what 
faults of omission in all these respects are constantly committed, 
not from want of good-will, but from want of knowledge, and 
how much injury is unwittingly done to those unable to help 
themselves, by those most anxious to help them if only they 
knew how. It is to be hoped that this practical little tract will 
be widely circulated. | 

In The Religious Rights of the Catholic Poor? Mr. W. C. 
Maude has provided an excellent and most practical little 
manual for the use of those Catholics upon whom devolves 
the duty of protecting the most helpless class of their 
co-religionists. In four chapters he deals successively with 
“The Creed Register,” “The Religious Rights of Adults,” 
“The Religious Rights of Children,” and “The Burial of 
Catholic Paupers.” An Appendix furnishes a list of certified 
schools and institutions for Catholics, and there is moreover a 
good Index. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends us likewise Scripture 
Readings, being the Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and 
Holidays,’ Thoughts for the Sick-room’ and All Day Long 


1 The Catholic Sick-Room. By Father James Splaine, S.J. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. Twopence. 

2 A Hand-book for Catholic Guardians. By William C. Maude, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, B.C.L., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Catholic Truth Society. Cloth, 
Sixpence. 

3 Price Threepence. * One Penny. 
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(ejaculations and prayers in verse), by Father Matthew Russell, 
S.J., the accomplished editor of the /risk Monthly. We need 
not say that sound piety is united with sound sense in these 
graceful verses, as a sample of which may be cited the little 
prayer to be used as a preparation for study, incorporating a 
famous and pregnant dictum of Sir Isaac Newton: 

The world of spirit and the realm of thought 

Are with deep marvels and high mysteries fraught. 


Man can but pick a pebble from the shore— 
Ocean of truth! I love thee and adore. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (May 2, 1896.) 
Italian Catholics and the Present Crisis. The Pelasgic Hittites. 
Mer. Fallize in Norway. Irreligious Science. Rita, a tale. 
Reviews. Bibliography. Chronicle. 


(May 16.) 

Catholic Rural Funds, a Fragment of History. Irreligious 
Science and Virgil in the Middle Ages. The present 
and future of Catholic Action in Italy. Rita, a tale. 
Reviews. Archzology. Chronicle. 


(June 6.) 

The Papal Letter to the Bishops of Hungary. Modern Botany. 
The Phoenicians at Mycene and Professor Helbig. Catholic 
Action in Italy present and future. Rita, a tale. Reviews. 
Bibliography. Chronicle. 


(June 20.) 

Slaves of the Code of Honour. Catholic Action in Italy present 
and future. Augustus Comte and his system. Rita, a tale. 
Reviews. Natural Science. Chronicle. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (May 28, 1896.) 

Professor Coehn and the new element in Coal. Father Dressel, 
S.J. Penal Justice in the Future. II. Father Cathresn, S.J. 
Pascal’s “Thoughts.” IV. Father Kreiten, S.J. Santa 
Croce, Florence. II. Father Meschler, SJ. Guilds and 
Professions. II. Father H. Pesch, S.J. The Ave Maris 
Stella. Father Dreves, S.J. Reviews and Notices of Books. 
Miscellany. 


1 One Penny. 
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The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (May 13, 1896.) 
On the proposition, “All graces come through Mary.” Father de — 
la Broise, S.J. The First Conquest of the Soudan. Father 
Prélot, SJ. The Baptism of Clovis and the Bishops of 
Gaul. Father Chérot, S.J. Electric Tramways. Father de 
Joannis, S.J. The War between China and Japan. 
Father Prampain, S.J. Mistral (concluded). Father 
Cornut, S.J. A Theological Reply. Father Frins, SJ. 
Chronicle. 


(June 13.) 

The Sacramental Form and Anglican Ordinations. Father 
Harent, S.J). French Verse, its Origins and Develop- 
ments. Father Delaporte, S.J. Mahdism in the Soudan. 
Father Prélot, SJ. Electric Tramways. II. Father de 
Joannis, S.J. A Missioner’s Easter Holiday. Father 

Burnichon, SJ. The Crisis in French Protestantism. 

Father Portahé, SJ. St. Ignatius and St. Thomas 

Aquinas. Father Brucker, SJ. The Jesuits in New 

France. Chronicle. 


L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (May.) 
One of Marie Antoinette’s Judges. H. Beaune. The Number 
of the Martyrs. F. Vernet. The Younger Generation. 
Abbé Delfour. England the Dowry of Mary. P. Ragey. 
Recent Books on Holy Scripture. Æ. Jacguier. Reviews. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE. (May.) 
Six New Sermons of St. Cesarius of Arles. Dom G. Morin. 
The Benedictine Congregation and the Belgian Exempts. 
Dom M. Berlière. Benedictine News. Obituary and 
Reviews. | 


DER KATHOLIK. (May.) 
An Archzological Investigation‘ of some Passages in the Canon 
of the Mass. A. de Waal. One Law for Germany. 
Dr. L. Bendix. Protestant Biblical Criticism and the 
Old Testament. Dr. Selbst. The Caricature of Cardinal 
Manning. Dr. A. Belleshetm. Reviews, &c. 
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THE Papal letter which has just appeared is not, like the letter 
of last year, addressed to the English people specially. It is 
an Encyclical, that is to say, a letter addressed not to any one 
nation or community or class of persons, but general in its 
character. Thus it associates itself with the Encyclical on the 
Reunion of Christendom of 1894, of which it is the fitting sequel. 
Leo XIII. is an ardent Reunionist in his desire to heal the 
religious divisions by which Christendom is torn, and his letter 
of 1894 was an exhortation to all to co-operate with him in 
the good work. The scope of the present letter is to assign 
the conditions on which alone Reunion can be established, and 
not to assign them only, but to indicate the grounds of solid 
reasoning on which they rest. 

But although intended for the whole world, the new letter so 
exactly meets the difficulties of English searchers after truth, 
that we may take it as specially addressed to this country. 
Indeed, after all that has been passing between England and 
the Holy See during the last few months, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that Leo XIII. should not have had English non-Catholics 
in a particular manner before his mind, and that he had is 
patent from the selection of his arguments and the texture of 
his language. | 

What then is the purport of the letter? It is in short this, that 
if ever Christendom is to be reunited, it will not be through 
federation based on a system of compromises or delusive expla- 
nations, but by a return of obedience to the Apostolic See. This 
is the point which we English Catholics have never ceased to press 
upon our fellow-countrymen, and the vast majority of them fully 
understand it. There has, however, been an active minority who 
have taken a different view. Dr. Pusey, in his Ezvenscon, urged 
that there was nothing in the official doctrine of the Anglican 
Church contrary to the official doctrine of the Council of Trent, 
but that what made it impossible for Anglicans to fuse with 
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“Romans” was the system of popular beliefs and practices which 
in the “Roman Church” formed an unpleasant incrustation— 
incompatible with the truth of the Gospel—on her official 
doctrine, which none the less appeared to enjoy the virtual 
sanction of her authorities. What he desired was that this 
practical system should be formally disavowed in some official 
utterance of the Holy See, whilst at the same time his explana- 
tions in a more Catholic sense of the Anglican formularies—not 
indeed as his, but as those which the laws of language required 
—should be accepted. On that basis he thought it possible 
that a re-establishment of intercommunion, each side retaining 
its own governmental independence, might be brought about in 
course of time. The Protestant section in the Anglican Church, 
and the “ Ultramontane” party in our Church, would, he under- 
stood, stand in the way, but he trusted to the course of events, 
or as he would have said, to the providence of God, to remove 
at length these uncongenial elements. He had, indeed, 
some ground in the signs of the times for anticipating the 
eventual extinction of ultra-Protestantism in the Anglican 
Church, and he fancied he discerned a party in the Catholic 
Church whose standpoint was not far removed from his own. 
It was to them he appealed. 


The strife with unbelief stretches and strains the powers of the 
Church everywhere ; Satan’s armies are united, at least in their warfare 
against “the truth as it is in Jesus.” Are those who would maintain 
the faith in Him alone to be at variance? On the terms which 
Bossuet, we hope, would have sanctioned, we long to see the Church 
united; to all who, in East or West, desire to see intercommunion 
restored among those who hold the faith of the undivided Church, we 
say: “This is not our longing only; this is impressed on our Liturgy 
by those who were before us; for this, whenever we celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist, we are bound to pray that God “would inspire continually 
the Universal Church with the spirit of truth, unity, and concord.” 


Since the publication of the Zzvenicon, in 1865, the Vatican 
Council has been held, and its decrees on the nature of the 
Church and of the Pontificate have defined several points which 
Dr. Pusey had set down as unauthorized accretions. But the 
great Anglican leader has left behind him disciples and 
successors who, whilst acknowledging that the Vatican decrees 
have increased the difficulties of their project, are still confident 
that it is destined sooner or later to succeed. For the removal 
of these fresh impediments, they look forward to a time when 
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the Vatican decrees—which on their principles lack the consent 
of the Universal Church—will be surrendered to a fuller 
acquaintance with the facts of history, or will prove susceptible 
of an interpretation in harmony with the Anglican position ; 
and they still hope for the day when whatever else they find 
objectionable in our beliefs and devotions will either be dis- 
avowed or at least left open as matter only for personal taste 
to accept or reject as it will. For the eventual acceptance of 
their peculiar view concerning the authentic meaning of the 
Anglican formularies, they rely on their own efforts to recom- 
mend it to continental readers. 

In thus describing the project of Dr. Pusey’s successors, it 
will be understood that we are describing the project of the 
party of which Lord Halifax is now the acknowledged leader; 
for it is his views, though somewhat developed, which this party 
has been recently advocating with so much fervour. If it were 
an access of fervour alone which has characterized the recent 
phase of the movement, there would be nothing therein to mark 
it out for special comment. But it cannot be denied that in one 
respect it has been marked by an unprecedented success. The 
alliance formed by the party with a small band of French 
ecclesiastics who have shown an amiable but unfortunate 
disposition to sympathize not merely with these aspirations 
after Reunion, but even with the basis on which they are placed, 
has encouraged a more or less extensive persuasion in Anglican 
circles that the long wished for day is at last drawing near 
when Rome will recede from her traditional obstinacy and grant 
them all they desire. 

How tenacious this persuasion has become is seen in the 
indignation with which Cardinal Vaughan’s declarations last 
year at Bristol have been received. The Cardinal then said, 
that, “as an honest and straightforward man, he was bound to 
put the position, as it is regarded from the Catholic standpoint, 
as clearly as possible ;” that he felt he might be not unjustly 
blamed were he “to leave non-Catholics and Anglicans under 
any impression which might give rise to hopes which we know 
are not only never likely to be satisfied, but which we can say 
with absolute certainty never will be.” He then went on to 
explain that the whole question of Reunion lies in a nut-shell. 

It is not a question of examining and accepting a long list of 


Catholic doctrines. It is simply a question of the fundamental and 
essential constitution of the Church. Did the Divine Founder give 
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to His Church a visible head on earth with power to teach, to define, 
settle controversies, and govern. . . . Reject this and there is no basis 
on which Reunion is possible, even though men were prepared to 
affix their signature to every other doctrine taught in the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV. ! 

The mass of Englishmen, as represented by the various 
newspapers and periodicals, approved of the Cardinal’s statement 
as clear and straightforward, but the Reunionists received it 
with displeasure. Instead of perceiving in it a further evidence 
that they must take the Catholic Church as semper eadem, they 
felt convinced that Cardinal Vaughan was giving expression 
only to an unaccountable prejudice against Reunion, personal 
to himself and to the English Catholic body, and that the 
object of his pronouncement was to render impracticable the 
more Christian and enlightened aspirations of Leo XIII. So 
firmly had they persuaded themselves, after their negotiations 
with a few foreign ecclesiastics, that Rome was at last prepared 
to recede from her immemorial attitude. 

And now comes the new Encyclical to remove this false 
impression by a re-statement of her true and ancient Catholic 
doctrine conceived in the most lucid and unmistakable terms. 
It reasserts as essential the doctrine of a Supremacy by Divine 
right, as distinguished from a so-called Primacy of Honour. 


It is the office of St. Peter to support the Church, and to guard it 
in all its strength and indestructible unity. How could he fulfil this 
office without the power of commanding, forbidding, and judging, 
which is properly called jurisdiction. It is only by the power of 
jurisdiction that nations and commonwealths are held together. 
A primacy of honour and the shadowy right of giving advice and 
admonition which is called direction, would never secure to any society 
of men unity or strength. 


It reasserts as essential the transmission of this self-same 
power from St. Peter to his successors, the Roman Pontiffs. 


It was necessary that a government of this kind, since it belongs to 
the constitution and formation of the Church as its principal element— 
that is, as the principle of unity and the foundation of lasting stability 
—should in no wise come to an end with St. Peter, but should pass 
to his successors from one to another. ‘There remains, therefore, the 
ordinance of truth, and St. Peter, persevering in the strength of the rock 
which he had received, hath not abandoned the government of the 
Church which had been confided to him.” (Leo M. Sermo. iii. cap. 3.) 
For this reason the Pontiffs who succeed Peter in the Roman Episcopate 
receive the supreme power in the Church, jure divino. 
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It reasserts as an indispensable condition for valid episcopal 
jurisdiction, that the Bishop shall be united by obedience and 
communion with the Roman Pontiff, so that Bishops who are 
separated from the Holy See, whether they have valid Orders 
or not, are, so far as jurisdiction is concerned, no Bishops at all. 


It must be clearly understood that Bishops are deprived of the 
nght and power of ruling, if they deliberately secede from Peter and 
his successors; because, by this secession, they are separated from 
the foundation on which the whole edifice must rest. They are, 
therefore, outside the edifice itself, and for this very reason they 
are separated from the fold, whose leader is the Chief Pastor; they are 
exiled from the kingdom, the keys of which were given by Christ to 
Peter alone. 


And, again, gathering up these three points into one: 


The Episcopal Order is rightly judged to be in communion with 
Peter, as Christ commanded, if it be subject to and obeys Peter; 
otherwise it necessarily becomes a lawless and disorderly crowd.! It is 
not sufficient for the due preservation of the unity of faith that the 
head should merely have been charged with the office of superintendent, 
or should have been invested solely with a power of direction. But it 
is absolutely necessary that he should have received real and sovereign 
authority which the whole community is bound to obey. 


Nor does the Encyclical, Satis cognitum, only reject the 
basis of the Reunionist project in so far as it denies the 
necessity of communion with the Roman Pontiff. It likewise 
rejects it in so far as it proposes to stipulate that certain beliefs 
shall either not be enforced or shall be interpreted in a sense 
acceptable to the Anglican mind. For the Encyclical asserts 
that in matters of doctrine there can be no picking and choosing, 
but that every doctrine which the Church teaches must be 
loyally accepted, the distinction between points of lesser and 
greater moment being altogether inadmissible when the duty of 
acceptance is concerned. 


Such is the nature of faith, that nothing can be more absurd than 
to accept some things and reject others. Faith, as the Church teaches, 
is “that supernatural virtue by which, through the help of God and 
through the assistance of His grace, we believe what He has revealed 
to be true, not on account of the intrinsic truth perceived by the 


1 No Anglican Reunionist need be hurt by this striking phrase. Leo XIII. only 
says what they themselves acutely feel. Is not the presence of divisions and lawless- 
ness in their own communion one of the sorrows which impels them to desire 
reunion ? 
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natural light of reason, but because of the authority of God Himself, 
the Revealer, who can neither deceive nor be deceived.” If then it 
be certain that anything is revealed by God and this is not believed, 
then nothing whatever is believed by Divine Faith; for what the- 
Apostle St. James judges to be the effect of a moral delinquency, 
the same is to be said of an erroneous opinion in the matter of faith: 
“ Whoever shall offend in one point, is become guilty of all.” 1 


These extracts, which might be readily multiplied, show 
sufficiently that Reunion on the grounds suggested by Dr. Pusey 
and his followers is quite out of the question. What, then, is- 
to be the effect of the Encyclical on the minds of those who, 
from the midst of their own dire perplexities, have been turning 
wistful eyes towards the Apostolic See? Three courses are open 
to them. One, to make Leo XIII.’s exposition of the Papal 
claims a matter of serious and prayerful study, neglecting no- 
source from which aid towards a complete understanding and 
estimate of his arguments can be anticipated. Another is, to. 
draw back from the Reunionist project altogether, and to say 
that they cannot even entertain the thought of their owm 
communion being possibly schismatical and heretical. A third 
course is to abide in their present project, and, in spite of this. 
fresh assertion of our Church’s immemorial doctrine, to hope on 
for the day when she will come round to the Anglican view. 
This last course the Archbishop of York, in some observations. 
on the Encyclical, has recommended.*? In his Address to his. 
Diocesan Synod, he looked forward to an eventual readiness on: 
the part of the Holy See to admit the Anglican claims, as. 
destined to arise out of an improved knowledge of history and 
theology destined sooner or later to find entrance into the ranks. 
of Catholic students. 

After condemning as novel and un-Scriptural the doctrines. 
of Papal Supremacy, of Purgatory, of Indulgences, and “such 
worship of the ever-Blessed Mother of God as is found in 
devotional manuals sanctioned and recommended by the: 
authority of the Roman Church,” he continues: 


It is difficult, indeed, for us to understand how intelligent and 
godly men can accept such doctrines and uphold such usages; but 
large allowance must be made for those who have inherited such beliefs. 
through a long course of centuries, and have been familiar with them 
from their earliest years. We may humbly trust that better things are- 
yet in store for a Church which has occupied so prominent a position. 


2 St. James ii. 10. 2 Guardian, July 8, 1896. 
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in the history of Christendom, and kas done much to extend the 
knowledge of Christ to the distant ends of the earth. The appeal to 
history, with its ever-growing influence upon the intelligence of man- 
kind, the study of Holy Scripture so strongly encouraged by the present 
Pope, the increasing interest in theology on the part of the layman as 
well as the priest, the general spread of knowledge, and the extension 
of religious education—all these are full of hope and promise for the 
welfare of the Church of Christ in all its branches, and for the gradual 
gathering together of the children of God. In such a hope we may 
gladly unite our prayers with those of the Pope and his people for the 
final reunion of Christendom, and we may well believe that these 
prayers will not be in vain. 


Cordially do we acknowledge the kindly spirit which 
animates these words, and gratefully do we recognize the 
growth of such a spirit—so different from the spirit in which 
the Holy See used to be regarded in this country—as in itself 
containing fair promise of “a gradual gathering together of the 
children of God.” But when the Archbishop anticipates that 
the gathering together will result eventually from a general 
recognition, wrought by an improved knowledge of history 
and theology, that the Anglican position is sound and ours 
erroneous, on what else is he relying save on an amiable 
aspiration cherished in opposition to all the indications of 
knowledge and experience ? 

Dismissing then this expectation as visionary, we may ask 
again which of the only two remaining courses will the Reunionist 
Anglicans take? Will they still continue to work for Reunion 
with the Holy See, or will they abandon the enterprise as 
hopeless? Or—which is the strict equivalent of this alternative 
question—will they accept the Pope’s invitation to make a 
serious study of the argument he sets before them, or will 
they brush it impatiently aside, declaring that they are quite 
confident of their own position? Probably they will not all 
act together. Some will take the first alternative, others the 
second. But we may be allowed to suggest to them a powerful 
reason why they should prefer the first. And we will ask them 
at least to dismiss from their minds the false notion, which 
M. Portal and his friends have unfortunately encouraged, that 
we—we English Catholics—are animated by aught else than 
the most friendly and even affectionate desires with regard to 
them. We are zealous for the souls of our brethren, and it is 
this reason alone which nerves us to press arguments upon their 
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attention, which if we could suppress, our lot in English society 
would be rendered far more pleasant. 

What as Catholics we would press upon our Reunionist 
friends is that by their own admission their present position is 
equivocal. They are isolated from the rest of Christendom, 
in contrast with which they stand out as a comparatively small 
community; and notwithstanding the smallness of their numbers, 
they are torn asunder among themselves by innumerable 
divisions. It is precisely this which they lament ; it is precisely 
this spectacle which urges them, and will continue to urge them, 
to work for Reunion ; and can they fail to perceive what is so 
obvious—that all these divisions are not an accident of their 
position, but the direct and necessary outcome of their rule of 
faith. Whether the individual is thrown back upon the text of 
Scripture alone, or on this as reflected in the Patristic writings 
according to the expositions of some one or more individual 
clergymen, either placed over him as his own pastors, or selected 
by him as holding acceptable views, it not only does, but must, 
result that he arrives at views differing in many respects 
from those of his neighbours. Of course it may be urged 
that God can overrule this system so as through it to 
preserve unity of belief. But the question is not whether 
He can, but whether He does, and the palpable fact is that 
He does not. Thus the Anglican system is seen to be 
unprovided with any principle of unity, and disunion of course 
results. If, then, disunion is recognized as a terrible evil, which 
cannot be according to God’s will, it surely follows, if not that 
the system which leads to such a scandal is patently unsound, at 
least that the question of its soundness needs to be seriously 
considered, and that those who are at present under its sway, 
cannot rationally shut their eyes to the claims of an adverse 
system so imposing in its proportions, so conspicuous for its 
unity, as the system represented by the Churches in communion 
with the Apostolic See. Inthe hopes then that there will at 
least be some whom this consideration will move, we may pass 
on to indicate the outline of the argument which the Encyclical 
sets before us. And let us add, that Catholics at least should 
endeavour to understand it for the confirmation of their own 
faith, and for the sake of others whom they may have opportu- 
nities of influencing. 

The Pope starts from the very beginning, and in his earlier 
sections furnishes an argument for the visibility of the Church 
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which exactly meets the position of English Evangelicals. 
God, who no doubt could have acted otherwise, has (he says) 
in the supernatural order followed the same course as in the 
natural, and “has preferred to help men by the instrumentality 
of men.” This proposition, palpably true though it be, strikes 
at once at the roots of the notion that to set man between man 
and God is to dishonour God. If it were so in the supernatural 
order, it would not be less so in the natural, and parents and 
sovereigns would be as much usurpers of Divine rights as 
priests and pontiffs are supposed by the adherents of this school 
to be. The distinction which separates the true and the false 
in the Protestant notion is that man may intervene to lead men 
to God, but not to repel men from God. 

But if God uses man as His instrument to lead other men 
to Himself—and that He does is proved by the bare fact of 
His having commissioned Apostles, and others after them, 
“until the consummation of the world”—it follows at once 
that the Church must be visible. For the Church is constituted 
out of the union between those whom our Lord sent forth to 
“make disciples of all men,”! and of those who became their 
disciples by hearing and accepting their teaching and rule. 
Such a society is necessarily visible, since not only its members 
are visible, but also the means of communication by which they 
are bound together are visible, for “it is obvious that nothing 
can be communicated amongst men save by means of external 
things which the senses can perceive.” Nor is it inconsistent 
with the visibility of the Church that the gifts which it receives 
and imparts are spiritual. They are spiritual in themselves, 
but the means by which they are conveyed—namely, the 
sacraments—can be and are external and visible. The nature 
of man, to which God accommodates His ordinances, requires 
this; for how is man to know of the gifts he is receiving, so 
as to prepare himself for them, and to treat them aright when 
received, unless their presence is assured to him by some 
external indications? Thus in the Church two elements must 
ever be recognized—one invisible and spiritual, the other external 
and instrumental. 

Having thus proved the visibility of the Church, and 
sketched its outline as a society formed out of the union 
between teachers and rulers of His appointment and the 
disciples obediently adhering to them, the Pope passes on to 


1 St. Matt. xxviii. 
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show that there is only one such Church, and this at unity 
with itself. | 


It is so evident from the clear and frequent testimonies of Holy Writ 
that the true Church of Jesus Christ is one, that no Christian can dare 
to deny it. But in judging and determining the nature of this unity 
many have erred in various ways. Not the foundation of the Church 
alone, but its whole constitution, belongs to the class of things effected 
by Christ’s free choice. For this reason the entire case must be judged 
by what was actually done. We must consequently investigate, not 
how the Church may possibly be one, but how He who founded it, 
willed that it should be one. 

But when we consider what was actually done, we find that Jesus 
Christ did not, in point of fact, institute a Church to embrace several 
communities similar in nature, but in themselves distinct, and lacking 
those bonds which render the Church unique and indivisible after that 
manner in which in the symbol of one faith we profess: ‘I believe in 
one Church.” 


In other words, there is no ground, in the words of Scripture 
or ecclesiastical tradition, for that theory of National Churches, 
which Bishop Creighton considers is the only theory the English 
character can brook. 

But the Pope does not merely state; he gives the grounds 
of his statement, and they seem conclusive. The theory of 
National Churches—national and autonomous, that is to say— 
is a purely modern theory. Our Lord speaks of “ My Church,” 
that is, He recognizes as His own one Church and no other. 
The prophetic descriptions, as understood by the Fathers,} 
foreshadow the breaking down of national barriers and the all- 
pervading sway of a single spiritual kingdom. The Pope 
likewise appeals to the unity of purpose—the inclusion of all 
men in a common salvation—which dictated the institution of 
the Church, and he lays stress on the figure in which Holy 
Scripture has expressed the inter-relationship of our Lord and 
His Church : “ The Son of God decreed that the Church should 
be His mystical body, with which He should be united as the 
Head, after the manner of the human body which He assumed, 
to which the natural head is physiologically united.” One must 

1 “It is written in the Prophet Isaias: From Sion the Law shall go forth, and 
the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem. For it is not on Mount Sion that Isaac sees 
the valley, but on the holy mountain that is the Church, which has raised itself 
conspicuously throughout the entire Roman world under the whole heavens... . 
The Church is, therefore, the spiritual Sion in which Christ has been constituted 


King by God the Father, and which exists throughout the entire earth, on which 
there is but one Catholic Church.” (St. Optatus, De Schism. Donat. lib. iii. n. 2.) 


+ 
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always be careful not to press a figure beyond the limits of the 
meaning to express which it is assumed. But it belongs to the 
primary conception of a body to think of it as an organized 
whole, the organization being the means through which the 
influence of the head is communicated through the system. 
Hence it is not illogical to infer, as Leo XIII. does, that 
“dispersed members separated from one another, cannot be 
united with one and the same head.” This, indeed, is the 
doctrine expressed in clear terms by St. Augustine, whom, 
together with St. Cyprian, the Encyclical is able to quote. 
St. Augustine says: 


See what you must be aware of, see what you must avoid, see what 
you must dread. It happens that, as in the human body, some 
member may be cut off—a hand, a finger, or a foot. Does the soul 
follow the amputated member? As long as it was in the body it lived ; 
separated, it forfeits its life. So is the Christian a Catholic as long as 
he lives in the body: cut off, he becomes a heretic—the life of the 
spirit follows not the amputated member.! 


And St. Cyprian says: 


There is one God and one Christ; and His Church is one and the 
faith is one; and one the people joined together in the solid unity of 
the body in the bond of concord. This unity cannot be broken, nor 
the one body divided by the separation of its constituent parts... . 
The Church cannot be divided into parts by the separation and cutting 
asunder of its members. What is cut away from the mother cannot 
live or breathe apart. . . . Whosoever is separated from the Church 
is united to an adulteress. He has cut himself off from the promises 
of the Church, and he who leaves the Church of Christ cannot arrive 
at the words of Christ. . . . He who observes not this unity, observes 
not the law of God, holds not the faith of the Father and Son, clings not 
to life and salvation.? 


In short, as the Encyclical observes: “ Another head like to 
Christ must be invented—that is, another Christ—if besides the 
one Church, which is His body, men wish to set up another.” 

Anglicans are wont to cite St. Cyprian as a writer strongly 
on their side, but it is clear from the above passages that 
St. Cyprian could not have sanctioned the Anglican theory. 
Either you are exclusively the Catholic Church (he would have 
said to them), or else you are excluded from the Catholic 
Church, for the notion of a divided episcopate within the 
borders of the one Church would have seemed to him intoler- 


1 Sermo. cccxvii, n. 4. 3 De Ecclesia Unitate. 
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able. “The Church cannot be divided by the separation and 
cutting asunder of its members.” 

The Encyclical goes on to perfect this notion of the one 
Church. It must be at unity with itself, and this unity must 
consist first of all of unity of faith. ; 


Agreement and union of minds is the necessary foundation of this 
perfect concord amongst men, from which concurrence of wills and 
similarity of action are the natural results. Wherefore He ordained in 
this Church unity of Faith, a virtue which is the first of those bonds 
which unite man to God, and whence we receive the name of 
“ faithful ”—“ one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” 


So far Anglicans might conceive themselves to assent. But 
the Encyclical deduces from the necessity of a unity of faith, the 
necessity of a provision whereby this unity of faith may be 
secured. Such a provision—it argues, following the usual and 
obvious track—cannot be found in the exercise of the human 
intellect alone working on the inspired records—“not only 
because of the nature of the doctrine itself and of the mysteries 
it involves, but also because of the divergencies of the human 
mind and of the disturbing element of conflicting passions.” 
Since “from a variety of interpretations a variety of beliefs is 
necessarily begotten, (and) hence come controversies, discussions, 
and wranglings such as have arisen in the past, even in the first 
ages of the Church.” 

What, then, is this divinely appointed provision for the 
maintenance of unity of faith? Insisting on the necessity of 
determining the point from the actual utterances of our Lord, 
the Encyclical next sets forth the usual Scriptural proofs whereby 
it is shown that our Lord, who during His own mortal Life 
had secured unity of faith in His followers by requiring from 
them an assent with the entire mind to all and every point of 
His teaching, when ascending to Heaven expressly ordained 
the continuance of this system. He was withdrawing His own 
visible presence, but He appointed others to take His place, and 
He declared that to their teaching in all and every point a 
similar assent of the entire mind was to be given under pain 
of eternal loss. Further, that the assent thus enjoined to the’ 
teaching of pure men might not be repugnant to the claims of 
truth upon the human mind, He promised them an abiding 
Presence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. Nor was “the 
Apostolic mission destined to die with the Apostles themselves, 
or to come to an end in the course of time, since it was intended 
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for the people at large and instituted for the salvation of the 
human race.” 


It was consequently provided by God that the Magisterium insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ should not end with the life of the Apostles, but 
that it should be perpetuated. ... Wherefore, as Christ was sent by 
God and the Apostles by Christ, so the Bishops and those who 
succeeded them were sent by the Apostles... . On the one hand, 
therefore, it is necessary that the mission of teaching whatever Christ 
had taught should remain perpetual and immutable; and on the other, 
that the duty of accepting and professing all their doctrine should 
likewise be perpetual and immutable. 


It is from this Divine arrangement for the preservation of 
unity of faith through the necessity of assenting to the teaching 
of a divinely appointed and divinely guided Pastorate, that 
Leo XIII. has deduced, in a passage quoted above, the impossi- 
bility of distinguishing between more or less important doctrines, 
as though acceptance of the former must be required, but that 
acceptance of the latter might be left open to individual or 
national proclivities. His reasoning is decisive. If unity of 
faith rests on the duty of submission to a teacher, the teacher’s 
teaching must be accepted in all cases alike. To contemn 
his authority in small things is as injurious to him as to contemn 
it in great things. From this consideration alone, therefore, it 
follows that the Anglican theory of unity, based on the fact of 
a general agreement among the separated communities over 
the fundamental articles of faith contained in the earlier Creeds, 
is quite inadmissible. Only on the supposition that importance 
attaches merely to acceptance of the doctrines themselves, and 
not to the duty of submission to the appointed teachers, would 
such a distinction be in place. 

If unity of faith is the first requisite, it is not the only 
requisite. “Besides doctrine, the Christian people require a 
fitting and devout worship of God, which is to be found chiefly 
in the Divine Sacrifice and in the dispensation of the sacraments, 
as well as in salutary laws and discipline.” Here is another 
reason necessitating the institution of an authority to which 
the individual must bow: 


But as this heavenly doctrine was never left to the arbitrary 
judgment of private individuals, but, in the beginning delivered by 
Jesus Christ, was afterwards committed by Him exclusively to the 
Magisterium already named, so the power of performing and adminis- 
tering the divine mysteries, together with the authority of ruling and 
governing, was not bestowed by God on all Christians indiscriminately, 
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but on certain chosen persons. For to the Apostles and their legitimate 
successors alone these words have reference: Going into the whole 
world, preach the Gospel. Baptising them. Do this tn commemoration 
of Me. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them. And in 
like manner He ordered the Apostles only and those who should 
lawfully succeed them to feed—that is to govern with authority—all 
Christian souls. Whence it also follows that it is necessarily the duty 
of Christians to be subject and to obey. And these duties of the 
Apostolic office are, in general, all included in the words of St. Paul: 
Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dispensers 
of the mysteries of God. 

Wherefore Jesus Christ bade all men, present and future, follow 
‘Him as their leader and Saviour; and this, not merely as individuals, 
but as forming a society, organized and united in mind. In this way 
a duly constituted society should exist, formed out of the divided 
multitude of peoples, one in faith, one in end, one in the participation 
of the means adapted to the attainment of the end, and one as subject 
to one and the same authority. To this end He established in the 
Church all those principles which necessarily tend to make organized 
human societies, and through which they attain the perfection proper 
to each. ‘That is, in it (the Church) all who wished to be the sons of 
God by adoption might attain to the perfection demanded by their high 
calling, and might obtain salvation. The Church, therefore, as We 
have said, is man’s guide to whatever pertains to Heaven. This is the 
office appointed unto it by God—that it may watch over and may order 
all that concerns religion, and may, without let or hindrance, exercise, 
according to its judgment, its charge over Christianity. 


By his luminous exposition of the nature of the Church as 
the society of the faithful held together in unity of faith and 
worship by obedience to their divinely appointed pastors, 
Leo XIII. has laid the foundation of the argument for Papal 
Supremacy. If the Church is a perfect society, it must have a 
supreme Head. 


No true and perfect human society can be conceived which is not - 
governed by some supreme authority. For this reason, as the unity 
of faith is of necessity required for the unity of the Church, inasmuch 
as it is the body of the faithful, so also for this same unity, inasmuch as 
the Church is a divinely constituted society, unity of government, which 
effects and involves unity of communion, is necessary jure divino. 


The Pope fully recognizes that the nature of this supreme 
authority, which all are bound to obey, can be ascertained only 
by finding out what was the evident and positive will of Christ. 
But he also insists on the propriety of arguments from antecedent 
necessity within their just limits, and it is from the combination 
of the two that his reasoning derives its strength. Only by 
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recourse to the positive will of our Lord as made known to us 
through Scripture, tradition, and otherwise, can we learn what 
was the particular form of supreme authority which He set 
over His Church, but æ prior: arguments can demonstrate to 
us that a supreme authority of some kind was necessary if the 
Church was to be a perfect society. Let this be borne in mind, 
and we shall not be surprised at the phrase “obliged” in the 
following sentence : 

Certainly Christ is a King for ever; and, though invisible, He 
continues unto the end of time to govern and guard His Church from 
Heaven. But since He willed that His Kingdom should be visible, 
‘He was obliged, when He ascended into Heaven, to designate a Vice- 
gerent on earth. 


Our Lord might have governed His Church from Heaven, 
so as to preserve its unity without the intermediate agency of 
a visible supreme ruler, though the state of the non-Catholic 
communities is the clearest proof that He does not do so, but 
he could not thus govern and yet will that the Church should 
be a visible kingdom. Visibly in such a hypothesis it would 
not be a kingdom, but an imperfectly organized body of men. 

Here the Pope quotes some very apposite words from 
St. Thomas. 

Should any one say that Christ is the one Head and the one 
Shepherd, the one Spouse of the one Church, He does not give an 
adequate reply. It is clear, indeed, that Christ is the Author of grace 
in the sacraments of the Church; it is Christ Himself who baptises ; 
it is He who forgives sins; it is He who is the true Priest who hath 
offered Himself on the altar of the Cross, and it is by His power that 
His Body is daily consecrated upon the altar; and still, because He 
was not to be visibly present to all the faithful, He made choice of 
ministers through whom the aforesaid sacraments should be dispensed 
to the faithful. ... For the same reason, therefore, when He was about 
to withdraw His visible Presence from the Church, it was necessary that 
He should appoint some one in His place, to have the charge of the 
Universal Church. Hence before His Ascension He said to Peter: 
“ Feed My sheep.” ! 

The Encyclical in due sequence next deals with the positive 
evidence for St. Peter's universal jurisdiction jure divino. Its 
masterly exposition of the Petrine texts and its effective quota- 
tions from the Fathers should be carefully studied by all who 
have the cause of Reunion at heart, but we must pass them 
over in the present summary, the scope of which is to call 
attention to the nerus of ideas rather than to the detailed proofs, 

1 Contra Gentes, iv. 76. 
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It is, however, within the line of treatment to refer again to the 
sentence already quoted, in which the Pope claims for St. Peter, 
“the power of commanding, forbidding, and judging, which is 
properly called jurisdiction, as distinguished from “a primacy 
of honour and the shadowy right of giving advice and admoni- 
tion which is called direction.” We can now better realize on 
how firm a basis this contention rests. The object of a supreme 
visible authority in the Church, was to preserve unity of belief 
and action, and how could “a primacy of honour and the shadowy 
right of giving advice and admonition,” minister to this end? How 
could an unreal power of this sort “secure to any society of men 
unity or strength ”? Is not “the right to rule absolutely required 
by him who has to guard human society really and effectively” ? 

Here we are brought face to face with the raison d'étre of 
Petrine infallibility. It would be repugnant to the veracity 
of God as well as to the native tendency of the human mind to 
require it to accept from the lips of Divinely appointed teachers 
doctrines which might be not truth but error. If He requires us 
to assent, He must, to the extent of the obligation imposed, 
preserve our teachers from error. This He might have done by 
communicating the gift of infallibility to each individual teacher, 
or else He could do it by communicating the gift to the supreme 
teacher of all, and through their dependence on him, to all who 
obey his voice. The latter, says the Pope, is what He has done. 


Since all Christians must be closely united in the communion of 
one immutable faith, Christ the Lord, in virtue of His prayers, obtained 
for Peter that in the fulfilment of his office he should never fall away 
from the faith: “ But I have asked for thee that thy faith fail not,” and 
He furthermore commanded him to impart light and strength to his 
brethren as often as the need should arise: ‘‘ Confirm thy brethren.” 


And if St. Peter received from his Divine Master no shadowy 
primacy of honour, but this universal jurisdiction, and along 
with it this indispensable gift of infallibility, both must be 
deemed to have passed on to his successors, and they also 
possess them by Divine right (jure divino) Again, the 
Encyclical argues from the purpose intended to the nature 
of the means instituted for attaining it. If supreme authority 
and a consequent universal jurisdiction was communicated to 
St. Peter, it was in order that he might through its exercise 
preserve the Church in unity. But the Church’s unity is one 
of her permanent features. The necessary provision, therefore, 
Yor its preservation must likewise appertain to the permanent 
features of her constitution. Hence the Encyclical says : | 
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It was necessary that a government of this kind, since it belongs to 
the constitution and formation of the Church as its principal element— | 
that is, as the principle of unity and the foundation of lasting stability 
—should in nowise come to an end with St. Peter, but should pass on 
to his successors, one to another. | 


Again, we have an a priori argument, but it is in place here 
as much as in the previous stage of the reasoning. Nor is it 
altogether a priori. .The figure used by our Lord, according to 
which St. Peter was declared to be the rock on which the 
Church was built, is a direct assertion that his office was meant 
to be part of the Church’s permanent constitution ; just as the 
office of the rock in sustaining and holding together the super- 
imposed building is of a permanent character. 

This portion of the Papal argument should be specially 
studied by Anglican readers. The recent custom with some of 
their writers has been to'argue that even if a supremacy was 
accorded to St. Peter, there is no evidence of its having passed 
on, contemporary evidence of St. Peters having established: a 
succession to his prerogative being wanting. Unless the term 
“contemporary” is to be taken in the narrowest possible sense, 
it cannot be admitted that contemporary evidence of a Petrine 
succession at Rome is wanting. But even if such contemporary 
evidence were wanting altogether, the claims of the Apostolic 
See would not be affected. It would not be remarkable, seeing 
how scanty are the records preserved to us of the Church of 
the first and second centuries, that this particular fact should 
not have happened to be mentioned; and on the other hand, 
whilst the argument above given from the Church’s constitution 
proves convincingly that a succession of supreme rulers must 
exist somewhere, the testimonies of all the succeeding centuries, 
so coherent in character and so imposing in volume, are ex- 
plicable only on the supposition of an Apostolic tradition that 
the Roman Pontiffs were the successors appointed. 

Having expounded the nature and object of the Papacy, 
the Encyclical in its final stage defines the relations between 
the Supreme Pontiff and the Bishops. It commences by 
affirming most emphatically of the Bishops that, “although they 
do not receive plenary, or universal, or supreme authority, they 
are not to be looked on as vicars of the Roman Pontiffs.” This — 
statement is very opportune. From the time of Febronius it 
has been maintained that to exalt the Roman Pontiff to the 
apex of supreme authority is to degrade the Bishops to the 
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degree of mere vicars. But to call them mere vicars of the Pope 
is to imply that their office is not of Divine appointment, but, 
like that of Papal Legate, a mere creation of the Pontifical power, 
which as it has created so it can uncreate. On the contrary, 
according to the belief of the Catholic Church as enunciated in 
the Encyclical, Bishops exercise a power really their own, and 
under Divine appointment. The Pope can indeed receive 
appeals from their judgments, overrule their decisions, and, if 
the necessities of the Church in any emergency should demand 
it, deprive them of their jurisdiction. He can do all this, for 
this is the very function of a supreme authority ; but he must 
respect the Divine character of their office, and treat them as 
what they are, the rulers of their flocks. Nor can it be disputed 
that the Holy See does treat the Bishops in this manner. Indeed, 
if the Catholic Bishops throughout the world are compared with 
those belonging to other religious communities who bear the 
same title, it is noticeable that they are the only Bishops in the 
world who exercise a substantial power over their flocks, Take 
away from the Bishops the protection extended to them by the 
Pontifical power, and they become at once the servants of the 
State or else of the people over whom they are set. 

_ Since, however, the supreme authority is with the Holy See, 
“it must be clearly understood that Bishops are deprived of 
the right and power of ruling, if they deliberately secede from 
Peter and his successors.” This statement is naturally unpalat- 
able to many, and one regrets that it should be necessary to 
cause them pain. But is it not the outcome of the entire 
doctrine of the Encyclical? If it be true that our Lord 
established the Papacy as the principle of unity in the Church, 
‘does it not obviously follow? “By this secession (from Peter 
and his successors) they are separated from the foundation on 
which the whole edifice must rest. They are therefore outside 
the edifice itself, and for this very reason they are separated 
from the fold.” 

The Encyclical goes on to deduce one more doctrinal con- 
clusion from the principles it has laid down. Not only indi- 
vidually, but collectively, the Bishops are bound to obey the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff. To suppose otherwise would 
be to forget that the foundation supports the entire building, not 
the individual parts only, or to think that the “sheep when they 
are all assembled together rule and guide the shepherd.” 

The Papal Letter being an Encyclical and containing a 
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complete doctrinal exposition, this last-mentioned inference is 
appropriately drawn, but it has not so much importance for 
English non-Catholic readers. For them the solemn and 
reasoned statement that Bishops not in communion with the 
Holy See are not in the Church of God at all is the passage of 
supreme and urgent importance; for it is an exhortation to 
men not to wait for a distant and uncertain Corporate 
Reunion, but to address themselves to the great question at 
once by earnestly studying, with the aid of prayer and con- 
sultation with Catholics, the argument set before them by the 
Encyclical. But let us recommend this duty not in our own 
words, but in the affectionate and paternal language of the Holy 
Father himself. 


In what has been said We have faithfully described the exemplar 
and form of the Church as divinely constituted. We have treated at 
length of its unity: We have explained sufficiently its nature, and 
pointed out the way in which the Divine Founder of the Church 
willed that it should be preserved. There is no reason to doubt that 
all those who by Divine Grace and mercy have had the happiness to 
have been born, as it were, in the bosom of the Catholic Church, and 
to have lived in it, will listen to Our Apostolic Voice—" My sheep hear 
My voice” —and that they will derive from Our words fuller instruction 
and a more perfect disposition to keep united with their respective 
pastors, and through them with the supreme pastor, so that they may 
remain more securely within the one fold, and may derive therefrom a 
greater abundance of salutary fruit. But We who, notwithstanding Our 
unfitness for this great dignity and office, govern by virtue of the 
authority conferred on Us by Jesus Christ, as We wok on Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith, feel Our heart fired by His charity. 
What Christ has said of Himself We may truly repeat of Ourselves— 
“Other sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I must bring and 
they shall hear My voice.” Let all those, therefore, who detest the 
widespread irreligion of our times, and acknowledge and confess Jesus 
Christ to be the Son of God and the Saviour of the human race, but 
who have wandered away far from the Spouse, listen to Our voice. 
Let them not refuse to obey Our parental charity. Those who acknow- 
ledge Christ must acknowledge Him wholly and entirely. ‘The 
Head is the only-begotten Son of God, the body is His Church; the 
bridegroom and the bride, two in one flesh. All who dissent from 
the Scriptures concerning Christ, although they may be found in all 
places in which the Church is found, are not in the Church ; and again 
all those who agree with the Scriptures concerning the Head, and do 
not communicate in the unity of the Church, are not in the Church.” 


S. F. S. 


The Total Echpse of the Sun of 
August oth, 1896. 


THE inclination of the orbit of the moon, or of its path round 
the earth, to the apparent yearly path of the sun round the 
earth called the ecliptic, is about 5°; and these two great circles, 
representing the apparent paths of sun and moon among the 
stars of the celestial sphere, intersect in two opposite points 
called nodes. Should it happen that the sun and the moon 
arrive at about the same epoch within a certain distance of 
these two crossing places, so that either the shadow of the 
moon is partially or totally thrown on the earth at the time 
of new moon, or the shadow of the earth partially or totally 
envelopes the moon when she is at her full, it is evident that 
there will be an eclipse of the light of sun or moon. Confining 
our attention to eclipses of the sun, since for one revolution 
of the sun in its apparent orbit about the earth in a year, there 
are thirteen revolutions of the moon, each node or eclipse point, 
as they may be termed, is passed once by the sun to some 
thirteen passages of the moon, and since the rate of travel 
of the sun in its great circle with the earth as a centre is 
relatively so much slower than that of the moon in its circle, 
it may happen that before the sun has passed beyond the 
limiting distance from the node within which eclipses are 
possible, the moon may be round again to intercept its light 
from the earth. But it also follows that there are only two 
periods in the year when eclipses of the sun are possible, these 
periods, or eclipse months, as we may term them, being 
separated by about half a year. Nor are these periods of 
eclipses proper to any particular season of the year, since the 
nodes themselves travel backward along the ecliptic to meet 
the sun. Hence the sun does not require a full year, reckoning 
in civil time, to come back to any particular node, but only 
34634 days, and the eclipse months are accordingly being 
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continually advanced in the calendar. Since one new moon, 
at least, must fall within the limiting distance for eclipses cach 
time the sun is near a node, and there may possibly happen 
to be two, two solar eclipses must occur in a year, and there 
may be four. Even a fifth sometimes occurs, if the first eclipse 
period happened to fall in January, as the sun will have 
completed its nodical year and be back again at its starting- 
point before the calendar year is through, but yet not so as 
to allow of two solar eclipses before its termination. The 
period of time taken by the nodes to completely pass round 
the ecliptic is 18°6 years; hence this period marks a cycle for 
solar eclipses, for after its completion they must recur under 
almost precisely similar conditions to those of a previous cycle. 
This period is called the Saros, and was known to, and used 
by the Chaldean astronomers in the prediction of eclipses. In 
a recent paper in the Journal of the British Astronomical 
‘Association’ Mr. Crommelin has for the first time directed 
attention to another cycle for the recurrence of solar eclipses. 
Its period is 47 lunations, that is, 4 years less 2 months and 
12 days, and, moreover, since five times this cycle is exactly 
19 years, after five returns the eclipses will recur on almost the 
same day of the month. Should the eclipses of this four year 
series occur at the node at which the moon is crossing the 
ecliptic from south to north, or, as the term is, at the ascending 
node, the shadow of the moon thrown on the earth’s surface 
moves to the north at each return of the eclipse, while at the 
descending node the opposite conditions obtain. : 

It will be of interest to trace, with Mr. Crommelin, the 
course of the series of eclipses to which the coming eclipse of 
August 9th of the present year belongs. It forms one of a 
descending node series, and first appeared as a small northern 
partial eclipse on the very same day of August in the year 1877. 
In 1881, when it was still a partial eclipse, the eclipse season 
having advanced to May, the date was the 27th, and the eclipse 
locality remained in the northern portions of the earth’s hemi- 
sphere turned towards the sun. On March 16th, 1885, the 
moon covered the sun centrally, but its distance from the earth 
was so far removed, for it moves eccentrically round the earth, 
that its apparent disc did not completely cover that of the sun, 
but left an outstanding ring of light, or the eclipse was of the 
kind called annular. It was first completely total on New 


1 ‘©The Recurrence of Eclipses,” loc. cit. vol. v. n. 2. 
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Year's day, 1889, the track of the moon’s shadow crossing 
California and some of the Western States of North America. 
The return on Octobcr 20th, 1892, caused a very large partial, 
almost a total, eclipse. Five returns have now been completed, 
and thus the total eclipse of this year will fall on August oth, 
on the same day as it did in 1877. Some of its future returns, 
before it finally leaves the earth, will be as total eclipses in 
A.D. 1900, IQII, 1915, I919, and the last in 1938, with a 
final partial eclipse on the 9th August, 1953. 

With regard to the eclipse of the present August, the area 
of totality reaches the earth at about 4 a.m., G.M.T., on the 
gth, in longitude 0° 3’ W. of Greenwich, and latitude 62° 52’ N., 
or somewhat to the north of the Shetland Islands. The section 
of the shadow cone then traverses Norway from Bodo on the 
west coast, trends northward, and passes Vardö, famous as the 
station whence Father Hell so successfully observed the transit 
of Venus in 1769, and Vadsö on the Varanger Fiord, passes 
to the south of Novaya Zemlya, and reaches Siberia in the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf of Obi. It now assumes a southerly 
course, finally leaving the Asiatic continent near the Gulf of 
Tartary. Thence it crosses Yezo, the most northern of the 
islands of Japan, and finally, after a short course across the 
Pacific Ocean, passes from the earth in longitude 179° 2’ W. of 
Greenwich, and latitude 20° 17’ N., the nearest land seemingly 
being the Krusenstern Rock. In these latter regions, lying in 
the neighbourhood of our anti-meridian, the sun is setting at 
the time of eclipse, which accordingly may be just visible as a 
sunrise phenomenon throughout Scotland, although the sun’s 
altitude above the horizon will be exceeding small. The longest 
duration of totality is 2 minutes, 47 seconds, at a position 
passed just before the shadow cone reaches the Gulf of Tartary. 
Official observers will be sent from England to Norway and 
Japan, to positions which fortunately lie almost at the two 
extreme points of the shadow track. But Norway is so easily 
reached from England, that at least three steam-ship lines are 
despatching vessels to the Varanger Fiord, and probably besides 
the official party of astronomers, some forty or fifty others will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of viewing, if not of 
scientifically observing, this magnificent solar phenomenon. 
The duration of totality in Norway is 1 minute, 47 seconds, in 
Japan 2 minutes, 41 seconds, and the shadow cone performs the 
total course of its journey across the earth in 2 hours, 44 minutes. 
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It is to the physical, as distinguished from the mathematical 
astronomer, that total solar eclipses are chiefly valuable, for it 
is at these times that he is able to study more fully the charac- 
teristics of the flames which surround the sun, and at these times 
only that he can obtain any knowledge at all of the wonderful 
‘glory or aureole which lies beyond the region of the chromo- 
‘sphere and prominences, and which is disclosed to view when 
the moon covers the blazing solar disc. Scientific observing of 
the physical appearances presented during total solar eclipses, 
‘may be said to have begun with the eclipse of 1842, when the 
track of the moon’s shadow crossed southern France, northern 
Italy, and Austria. Among the observers of this eclipse were 
Baily and Airy, Arago, Schumacher, Bicla, and Otto Struve, 
and their attention was chiefly directed to the rose-coloured 
flames which were observed to encircle the sun, and which were 
variously attributed to the sun’s atmosphere, the moon’s surface, 
and to optical delusion. The Norwegian eclipse of 1851, 
‘observed by Airy, Hind, Carrington, and Dawes, settled that 
.at least the flames did not appertain to the moon, while that of 
1860, observed in Spain by Warren de la Rue and Secchi by 
‘means of photography, now employed for the first time at a 
‘total solar eclipse, if we except the daguerreotype taken in 
1851 by Busch of Königsberg, proved Faye’s mirage or optical 
-delusion theory of the flames to be no longer tenable. 

At the Indian eclipse of 1868, the spectroscope was first 
‘used to detect the nature of the flames, notably in the hands of 
Jannsen, with the immediate result of proving that they 
consisted in the main of incandescent hydrogen gas. But a 
more valuable outcome of this eclipse was to follow, for Jannsen, 
arguing from the brightness of the spectroscopic images 
observed during the eclipse, and Lockyer from first principles, 
independently and almost simultaneously discovered that it was 
possible to observe, measure, and determine the positions of 
these flames by means of the spectroscope in ordinary daylight, 
-and thus inaugurated a continuous series of observations of the 
‘solar prominences, now continued at observatories especially 
-devoted to such work. In recent years photography has been 
skilfully applied to this class of observation, principally by 
Professor Hale of Chicago and M. Deslandres of the Paris 
‘Observatory, the instrument employed being the spectro- 
heliograph, an adaptation of the spectroscope conjoined with 
the photographic camera, which produces—by means of the 
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isolation of a particular ray in the violet end of the spectrum, 
in which eclipse experience has shown prominences to be very 
rich—practically an artificial eclipse, thus allowing the solar 
surroundings to be registered on the photographic plate. Much 
has been learned by the great store of facts collected by 
assiduous observation as to the positions and magnitude of the 
solar flames, their classification, their connection with sun-spots, 
their periodicity, and the extraordinary violent motions which 
they sometimes exhibit. But yet the subject is far from being 
exhausted, and there is at least one species of solar prominence 
which seemingly has never yet been observed outside the time 
of eclipse. These are the white prominences first discovered 
by Professor Tacchini in the eclipse of 1883, which he viewed at 
‘Caroline Island, observations which were fully confirmed in the 
Grenada eclipse of 1886 and subsequent eclipses. But more 
than this, the excellent photographs secured by Professor J. M. 
Scheberle with his forty-foot telescope of the eclipse of April 16, 
1893, when compared with the best visual and photographic 
observations of the uneclipsed sun taken on the same day, 
conclusively demonstrate, what before was more than suspected, 
that the full extent of solar prominences, both in height and 
breadth, can only be properly viewed at times of total eclipse. 
A study of this subject, both by Professor Schzberle! and by 
Professor Hale? of Chicago, tends.to prove that the finer details 
of solar prominences are altogether wanting in pictures that 
are secured on the uneclipsed sun. With regard to the 
materials, too, which are shown by the evidence of the spectro- 
scope to constitute the prominences, while on the uneclipsed 
sun the most vivid visual images are given by the rays of 
hydrogen and helium, in eclipses the calcium rays of H and K 
greatly predominate both in intensity and in extent. Indeed, 
it would seem as if hydrogen is altogether absent in the white 
prominences, and that they shine by calcium light. In the 
hydrogen prominences, too, photographs taken with a prism 
placed in front of a photographic camera,—so that the various 
substances present in the solar surroundings impress their 
spectroscopic images on a plate in the form of successive 
rings, corresponding to the colour order of their radiations,— 
have recorded many substances hitherto unknown as existing 


1 Contributions from the Lick Observatory. Eclipse of the Sun, April, 1893, 
p. 125. ' 
2 Astrophysical Journal, vol. iii. n. 5, May, 1896, p. 374- 
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in the chromosphere or prominences. The researches of 
Professor Lockyer attribute these images chiefly to the sub- 
stances, calcium, hydrogen, helium, strontium, iron, magnesium, 
manganese, barium, chromium, and aluminium. 

Again, observations made immediately before and after 
totality as to the order of the appearance and the length of 
the bright lines in the spectrum of the solar surroundings are 
of great importance in all discussions as to the mode in which 
the solar atmosphere is disposed around the central nucleus. The 
question at issue is as to whether the gases and vapours of the 
solar atmosphere, which, by their absorption cause the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum, are arranged in successive concentric 
layers, as Mr. Lockyer’s hypothesis demands, each differing in 
composition from the adjoining layers above and below, with 
no intermingling of the substances contained in the contiguous 
layers, except such as are capable of resisting the same degree 
of temperature; or whether the seat of the absorption of the light 
of the solar nucleus chiefly resides in the interstices which are 
observed between the bright clouds of condensation forming the 
solar photosphere, together with the so-called “reversing layer,” 
or layer of relatively small extent which lies immediately above 
the solar light-giving surface, and which is supposed to contain 
principally the vapours of the heavier metals, though lighter 
vapours and gases, as for instance hydrogen, are present according 
to the laws of gaseous diffusion. In a word, it is a successive 
layer theory which is opposed to one demanding a single layer. 
If the layers are successive and discriminated so sharply one 
from the other as Mr. Lockyer’s theory demands, then on 
turning a spectroscope to the solar surroundings immediately 
before and after totality, isolated bright lines should be shown 
successively, the longest first, the shortest last, the order being 
reversed as the moon passes off the sun. But if the chief seat 
of absorption lies in the single or “reversing” layer, could we 
isolate this layer, every dark line in the spectrum would appear 
bright. When the moon’s disc first covers the sun, at that 
moment the layer is isolated, and at that moment, if all the 
delicate adjustments requisite have been secured, there should 
be a flash showing every line bright. This flash has been 
observed in 1870, and in subsequent eclipses, while the evidence 
in favour of the successive appearance of long and short lines 
is so far by no means conclusive. But even the tracing of some 
of the bright lines far above the lower reaches of the solar 
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atmosphere would not militate against the existence of the 
“reversing” layer, for it is by no means supposed that the 
vapours and gase8 which are indeed all found there, are confined 
to that particular region, while if we understand Mr. Lockyer’s 
hypothesis aright, every observation of the reversing of all the 
lines suddenly at the moment of totality is directly opposed to 
his ideas as to the constitution of the solar atmosphere. The 
brightening should be of individual lines in succession, and not 
instantaneously of all together. 

Beyond the region of the chromosphere and solar pro- 
minences extends that wonderful aureole which encircles the 
sun, and which can only be seen at times of solar eclipse, called 
the corona. At present, the total of about three-quarters of an 
hour of observation of the eclipsed sun during the present 
century has taught us that the corona alters in brightness, in 
extent, and in position relatively to the solar surface in 
successive eclipses. These fluctuations are intimately connected 
with the activity of the forces residing in the sun as manifested 
in outbreaks of sun-spots. When sun-spots are few and small 
the corona is observed to lie principally in the neighbourhood 
of the solar equator and to consist in the main of two long 
streamers extending millions of miles into space; about ten 
millions on either side of the sun, would be the estimate of the 
American observers of the eclipse of 1878. Such were the 
coronas drawn in 1867, 1878, and drawn and photographed in 
1889. But as the solar activity advances from minimum to 
maximum the two great equatorial extensions separate into 
four distinct groups of rays, the constituent streamers bending 
in towards one another, whence their name of synclinals. In 
general there are two rifts at the poles filled with short straight 
rays, the streamers lying more or less symmetrically with regard 
to the rifts. But although the main groups of rays are confined 
to the sun-spot zones, the axis of the corona is independent of 
the solar axis in direction ; and in several eclipses the extension 
was observed to be by no means equal on either side of the 
sun. Beside these four main groups of rays in an eclipse at 
or near a period of great solar activity, numberless other rays 
are observed emanating from the solar surface, presenting a 
most varied and complicated appearance, and forming one of 
the most beautiful and sublime of all celestial phenomena. The 
coronas of December 12, 1871, and May 17, 1882, were the 
finest examples of this type, and fortunately we possess excellent 
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photographs of both eclipses, the former secured by the Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, and Lieutenant General Tennant, 
and the latter by Dr. Schuster. In the eclipse of 1882, observed 
in Egypt, and again in that of 1893, observed in Chili, comets, 
seen neither before nor since, were observed close to the sun, 
suggesting a possible connection between white prominences 
and at least some comets of the solar system. In the 
corona of 1871, the western margin of the south-east synclinal 
group showed a tendency to a double curvature, a form since 
detected in the synclinal groups of the coronas of 1883, 18865, 
and 1889. This trumpet-like formation of the rays would 
perhaps point to an eclectrical origin of the solar corona, the 
different rays repelling one another as they proceed outward 
from the sun. 

The track of the moon’s shadow across the surface of the 
earth generally takes about two hours and a half to perform its 
journey, and advantage has been taken in recent eclipses of 
this fact, to station parties of observers as far as possible at 
each extremity of the shadow-track, to equip them with precisely 
similar instruments, and to lay down for them a programme of 
identical observations. By this means it is hoped that should 
any change of the corona occur in the shape or position of its 
rays and streamers in this interval it will be possible to detect 
them by a comparison of the photographs. A further advantage 
of thus systematizing observations is that the photographs of 
any one eclipse are strictly comparable with those of other 
eclipses. Moreover, by photographing on each plate that is 
used a set of standard squares, the brightness of the coronal 
images in their various parts can be gauged with reference to 
these squares, and its relative brightness from eclipse to eclipse 
ascertained with considerable if not quite perfect accuracy. 
These squares, in fact, serve as.a photometer of the light of 
the corona, and are independent of the vagueness necessarily 
inherent in comparisons made by guess-work by observers in 
the hurry of eclipse operations. The official observing parties 
despatched from England during recent eclipses have been 
under a Joint Committee of the Royal and Royal Astronomical 
Societies, and their cquipment mainly consists of four-inch 
photographic lenses, and powerful short-focus mirrors of twenty- 
three-inch aperture designed and constructed by Dr. Common. 
These mirrors were first used in the December eclipse of 1889, 
and their main object is, if possible, a possibility which is 
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doubted by some American observers, to photograph the 
extension of the corona in the region of the sun’s equator, 
the existence of which, up to the present, has only been detected 
by eye observations. The method generally in vogue for this 
delicate observation, is to erect a blackened disc, which at the 
proper distance will just cover the moon and the lower brighter 
coronal regions at the time of totality. The observer’s eyes 
having been previously bandaged, at the important moment 
the bandage is removed, and the eye being thus rendered 
acutely sensitive to faint light, can trace the faintest of the 
coronal extensions to immense distances from the sun. The 
objective existence of these extensions can hardly be said to be 
doubted, but it would obviously be corroborated beyond the 
possibility of cavil, were their images to be obtained on a 
photographic plate. So far the results have been mostly 
negative. Indeed the greatest extension of the corona photo- 
graphed seems to have been of about two solar diameters on 
the long-exposed plate of M. Janssen in the eclipse of May 6, 
1885. The coming eclipse occurring at a time of minimum solar 
activity, will afford an excellent opportunity for the employment 
of the mirrors, as the type of the corona will, judging at least 
from the analogy of former eclipses, be of the kind in which the 
four synclinals will be replaced by long streamers in the plane 
of the solar equator. The English expeditions have also 
received an adjunct to their instrumental outfit which will be 
of use in the coming and all subsequent eclipses, in the shape 
of three “ccelostats” or mirror rotating round an axis in its 
plane, parallel to the earth’s axis, once in forty-eight hours. By 
this means the observing telescopes can be fixed in a stable 
position once for all, and being pointed at the mirror, all parts 
of the field of view will be kept stationary in their regard. The 
stability so secured is an advantage when delicate manipulations 
have to be performed with cameras and spectroscopes attached 
to the telescopes. 

The characteristic spectrum of the corona consists of a bright 
line in the green, numbered 1474 on Kirchhoff’s scale, the 
wave-length of which is about 5316°8, of unknown origin, and 
seemingly found in all parts of the corona, though absent from 
the spectrum of the chromosphere and prominences. It is 
probable too that this line varies in brightness, being stronger 
and more marked in the coronas of maximum sun-spot periods. 

1 “Total Solar Eclipse, December, 1889,” Lick Observatory Report, p. 18. 
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Besides this unknown material, helium and hydrogen enter 
largely into the composition of the coronal atmosphere. 
Pluvinel’s' photographs of its spectrum in the eclipse of 
April 16, 1893, showed a series of ten hydrogen lines, besides 
the 1474 line, the helium line Ds, and the calcium lines H and K. 
M. Deslandres'’? photographs recorded forty lines in the violet, 
most of them of unknown origin. Mr. Lockyer’s discussion of 
the observations taken by the South Kensington observers with 
prismatic cameras at the same eclipse proves that eight spectral 
rings were due to the corona, the corresponding lines in the 
solar spectrum being represented but feebly, if present at all. 
But these plates do not show the helium ring Ds, the hydrogen 
rings, nor those due to H and K, though the presence of these 
vapours and gases is testified to by the plates of M.de la Baume 
Pluvinel. The photographs taken by Dr. Schuster and Captain 
Abney in the Egyptian eclipse of 1882 showed no less than 
thirty bright bands and lines in the coronal spectrum, which was 
especially rich in violet rays, among them H and K being most 
prominent. Hence we gather that the corona is in great measure 
composed of glowing vapours and gases. 

But more than this, the spectroscope has corroborated 
observations made with the polariscope, which lead to the 
conclusion that some part at least of the coronal light is due to 
reflected sunshine, and hence that discrete particles of solid or 
liquid matter must also enter into its composition. Now the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum have been more than once detected 
in its spectrum, present, no doubt, by reflection. Pluvinel’s 
photograph in 1893, for instance, recorded fifteen of these dark 
lines between F and H. The fact, too, that the coronal line 
has been detected even in the dark spaces or rifts between the 
streamers, and that a continuous spectrum is given by the 
lower reaches of the coronal atmosphere, finds a satisfactory 
explanation, if we regard part of the material of the corona 
as composed of an incandescent dust. To sum up, at least 
three species of spectrum are to be found in the solar corona, 
giving evidence of the existence of glowing gases and vapours, 
of dust shining by inherent light, and of particles which reflect 
sunlight. The phenomenon is a most complex one, and very 


1 Astronomical Spectroscopy. Scheiner (Frost’s translation), p. 192. 

2 Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. lvi. n. 5, February, 
1896. 

3 The Observatory, n. 242, p. 272, July, 1896. 
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many more observations are required before any definite 
conclusion can be arrived at with regard to its constitution and 
origin. Even the existence of carbon has been suspected in 
its spectrum, as witness the observations of 1882 and 1883 
Should these observations be corroborated in the future, another 
link will have been established as to the identity in composition 
of comets and the streamers of the solar corona. In the coming 
eclipse the spectrum of the corona will receive its due amount 
of attention, for it is proposed to take photographs both with 
the slit spectroscope as ordinarily used on the sun, the slit being 
either radial or tangential to the sun’s limb, and also with the 
objective prism. Nor will eye observations be neglected, as 
accurate measures of position are still required for many lines 
previously observed or photographed, especially in the violet 
part of the spectrum. 

The official observers from England are the Astronomer 
Royal, Professor Turner of Oxford, and Captain Hills, who 
observe in Japan, and Dr. Common, President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and Professor Lockyer, who will occupy 
stations in Norway. M. Deslandres, of the Paris Observatory, 
will be in Japan, as will also a party of Americans with 
Professor Todd, while the Russian astronomers will occupy 
points along the track of totality across Siberia. Unfortunately, 
the prospects of fine weather at the Japanese stations, to judge 
from the meteorological records, are extremely slight, but those 
in Norway seem to be better, and, seeing the great number of 
observers who are to be stationed at advantageous positions 
along the long line of totality, and the elaborate preparations 
which have been made as the result of past experience in 
anticipation of this eclipse, we may reasonably hope for a great 
addition to our knowledge of the structure, the composition, 
and the origin of the solar corona 

A. L. CORTIE. 


Cats in Catholic Ritual. 


IN the penultimate number of the Strand Magazine, under the 
heading “ Animals on Trial,’ may be found an article, written 
in the humorous vein affected by contributors to that periodical, 
which doles out sundry scraps of curious information concerning 
the treatment of animals in the middle ages. Of the quality 
of the humour we do not pretend to speak, but of the statements 
of fact which give it consistency, we can only say that while 
a few of them are true, most are very much exaggerated, and 
some of them quite ludicrously untrue. It is a very slight little 
paper, and makes no pretence of any more serious purpose 
than to supply a text for some clever sketches of animals which 
accompany it. If we notice it here, it is chiefly that we may 
be beforehand with the President of the Folk-Lore Society in 
calling attention to yet another remarkable survival of Pagan 
worship in the ritual of the Catholic Church. This new 
example, cited in the article we speak of, deserves in every 
respect to rank with the other illustrations which Mr. Clodd 
has accumulated, and now that the facts have been given to 
the world upon the high authority of the Strand Magazine, we 
confidently expect to find that the adoration of cats will be 
brought to the notice of the Folk-Lore Society amongst other 
ecclesiastical superstitions in the next Presidential Address. 
Whatever may be thought of the degree of acquaintance 
with medizval manners possessed by the writer of the Strand 
article, we may readily acquit him of any deliberate intention 
of inventing fables. When asked to give his authority for the 
fact of which we are about to speak, he obligingly explained 
that he had followed the account in Hone’s Every-Day Book. 
Indeed, with some improvements in the style, his paragraph 
reproduces this almost ‘otzdem verbis. Were it not that Sir 
George Newnes’ publishing offices make it a matter of principle 
to discourage the use of such luxuries as foot-notes or inverted 
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commas, we do not doubt that the passage would have been 
provided with an adequate reference. Anyhow, here it is. 


Yet, if creatures had a bad time of it sometimes, at others they 
reached a pitch of honour and glory which it would be hard to equal 
nowadays. As, for example, in a ceremony which used to be enacted 
at Aix, in Provence, on Corpus Christi Day. A tom cat, the first that 
could be procured, was wrapped in swaddling-clothes, decorated in divers 
ways, and placed in a shrine to be displayed to a kneeling and adoring 
crowd. Incense was burnt before him, flowers were strewn around 
him, and for one day at least he became the cynosure of all eyes. 
But on the festival of St. John, a very different scene was to be observed, 
when numbers of unhappy cats were thrown into a large fire which was 
lighted by the priests, and their sacrifice was celebrated by hymns 
and processions of clergy and people. Perhaps the animals who were 
brought up for regular trial had a better time of it than those who fell 
into the hands of the Church: exorcism certainly could not have hurt 
as much as burning alive. 

Where Hone can have picked up the first part of this extra- 
ordinary story we find it hard to conjecture. He gives a 
reference to Mills’ Crusades, but the edition which we have 
consulted does not seem to contain it, although there are a 
good many allusions to “cats” as engines of war, and although 
there is a passage which touches upon the alleged worship of 
black cats by the Templars. The hostile writer, whatever his 
name may be, who published so severe a censure of the Aix 
procession, partly reproduced in Leber’s collection, and who 
seems to have had the chief share in drawing down upon the 
Corpus Christi pageant the scoffing denunciations of Protestant 
controversialists, cannot reasonably be held responsible for such 
an extravagant misrepresentation as the one quoted. He 
condemns the procession for its buffoonery, but not for its 
idolatry, and though he seems to have been guilty of many 
serious exaggerations and perversions of the truth, he was not 
wholly shameless. However, the origin of the preposterously 
absurd version which has just been resuscitated, is a matter of 
little importance. Fortunately we possess a very full account of 
the procession, illustrated with a number of excellent engravings, 
which was published a few years before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, at a time when the Aix procession was as 
yet utshorn of any of its traditional splendour. We are quite 
aware that many of the features of this grotesque pageant 
were such as to outrage modern ideas, and especially English 
ideas of reverence and decorum in , religious ceremonial, bút 
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that only renders it the more desirable that some explanation 
should be given of the precise conditions under which it was 
celebrated. 

It would take us too far to enter into any claborate 
discussion of the origin and history of the mystery-plays, a 
subject to which so much attention has been devoted of late 
years by writers of the calibre of M. Sepet and M. Léon Gautier, 
not only in France, but in almost every country of Europe. 
That these plays or masqueradings may in their first beginnings 
have been strictly liturgical, seems to us extremely probable. 
The dramatic presentation of the scene at the Sepulchre on the 
Resurrection morning— 


Dic nobis, Maria, quid vidisti in via. 
To which Mary replied in character— 
Sepulchrum Christi viventis et gloriam vidi resurgentis ; 


the chanting of the Passion by deacons in three separate parts 
during Holy Week, the scene of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem 
so vividly pourtrayed in action during the Palm Sunday pro- 
cession—all these and many similar occasions were germs which 
only needed encouragement, or rather toleration, to blossom 
into actual drama. In some of these cases our records allow 
us to trace every stage in the devclopment, in others we are 
comparatively in the dark. In some we have reason to 
believe that there was not the least departure from the strictest 
reverence and decorum, and that the Blessed Sacrament might 
have presided over all with no other result than that of a great 
increase of popular devotion and a more thorough understanding 
of the mysteries of the faith. In others, again, it would scem 
that their only connection with religion lay in their being 
celebrated on the great Church festivals—the public holidays — 
of the middle ages—and in their introducing, not by any means 
too reverently, Scripture scenes and characters, or incidents from 
the legends of the Saints. Some of these dramas were enacted 
in the church itself even during the time of the Sacred Mysteries, 
and the characters were personated by clerics and Religious ; 
in others, the great majority in fact, they were performed in the 
open air, after Mass had been duly attended by all, and the - 
whole organization and equipment of the play was undertaken ~ 
by some one of the numerous guilds or pious associations which 
flourished in every medizval township. Although these per- 
formances varied infinitely in character from a mere masquerade _ 
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to a fully-organized drama, with scenery and even something 
of a plot, they seem in some shape or form to have been known 
in every part of Europe. We may add that although medizval 
ideas of the ro mpérov were not as our ideas, we feel satisfied, 
from all we have read on the subject, that on the whole our 
Catholic forefathers possessed a distinct and becoming sense 
of what was fitting and what was not fitting as a part of Divine 
worship. They may have been tolerant of a good deal of 
buffoonery, of some rather coarse jesting, and of a more than 
homely treatment of sacred subjects, but as a rule they kept 
these things out of their churches, and if abuses from time to 
time cropped up, it was not very long before ecclesiastical 
authority intervened, and licence was restrained within due 
bounds. It is easy to quote—mostly at second-hand—extrava- 
ances here. and there, but we are not likely to find among 
magazine writers who appeal to Hone’s Every-Day Book as a 
final authority, that they have ever been at the pains to read 
the mystery-plays through for themselves, and to form any idea 
of the solid instruction and edification for the people which are 
contained in nearly all of them. 

Amongst the holidays most generally in favour for the 
performance of mystery-plays, the feast of Corpus Christi 
stands almost pre-eminent. The season of the year, the 
decoration of the town, the necessary mustering of the guilds, 
and the dressing up in costume for the procession, seem to 
have afforded an exceptionally good opportunity for securing 
an audience, and actors all the world over like their efforts to 
be appreciated. In the case of the celebrated Autos Sacra- 
mentales in Spain, which were the occasion of some of the 
finest work of Calderon, as well as in that of our own Coventry 
mysteries, it is not, we think, asserted that the play was in any 
sense part of the procession. But the day was often marked 
with less elaborate shows, pageants which could move about 
from place to place— 


Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis ; 


and which could go through their whole performance in the 
course of a very few minutes, moving on to give place to the 
next. : 

The reformer Naogeorgus, whose scurrilous rhymes on 
Popery, translated into English by Barnaby Googe, have 
constantly done duty in such compilations as Hampson’s 
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Calendarium and Hone’s Year Book, may fitly be quoted here 
in evidence of the wide prevalence of representations belonging 
to this second class. The writer is speaking, of course, of 
Corpus Christi: 

The hallowed bread with worship great, in silver pix they beare, 

About the church or in the citie, passing heare and theare. 

His armes that beares the same, two of the wealthiest men do holde, 

And over him a canopy of silke and cloth of gold. . 

Christ’s Passion here derided is with sundrie maskes and playes, 

Fair Ursley [Ursula], with hir maydens all, doth passe amid the weyes; 

And, valiant George, with speare thou killest the dreadful dragon here; 

The devil’s house is drawne about wherein there doth appere, 

A wondrous sort of damnéd sprites with foule and fearfull looke ; 

Great Christopher doth wade and passe with Christ amid the brooke, 

Sebastian, full of feathered shafts, the dint of dart doth feele, 

There walketh Kathrine with hir sworde in hand and cruel wheele ; 

The chalice and the singeing cake with Barbara is led, 

And sundry other pageants playde in worship of this bread. 


The common waycs with boughs are strewde and every streete beside, 
And to the walls and windowes all are boughs and branches tyed. 

The monkes in every place do roame, the nonnes abroad are sent, 
The priestes and schoolmen loud do roare, some use the instrument. 


A number great of armed men here all this while do stande, 

To looke that no disorder be nor any filching hande: 

For all the churche-goodes out are brought, which certainly would bee 
A bootie good, if everie man might have his libertie. 


It was to the class of moving pageants described here by 
Naogeorgus that the jeur which made the Corpus Christi 
procession at Aix so famous throughout all France seem to 
have belonged. They traced their origin to King René of 
Anjou, and there seems no doubt that this wonderfully gifted, 
but in many ways unfortunate prince, had made it a labour of 
love to regulate every detail of the ceremonial, and had watched 
with the greatest care over its preparation and rehearsal His 
own manuscript, in which the whole plan was carefully drawn 
out, and in which probably we should find the elucidation 
a good many things which have perplexed later observers, 
has unfortunately disappeared, but the descriptions which 
we possess of the celebration as it was maintained in the 
eighteenth century would quite prepare us to believe that it 
had its origin in the quaint imagination of René, so well-known 
to us from his other surviving works, whether literary or artistic. 
As a matter of fact, we learn from contemporary chronicles that 
the Jeux de la Féte Dieu, as they were called, at Aix were 
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established in 1472, during his residence there, and were univer- 
sally ascribed to him. He had devised similar pageants and 
mysteries before, amongst others a mystery called Le Roz 
Advenir, a play founded upon the old Greek romance of 
Barlaam and Josaphat, once attributed to St. John Damascene, 
and so much discussed of late years. In fact, René’s whole 
heart was in such things, as his most successful biographer well 
says: 


In the eyes of René ceremonies of all kinds belonged to the domain 
of art. He loved to devise new ones, to trace out the whole programme 
himself, and to strike the imagination of his subjects by some elaborate 
symbolism worked out in minute detail. At Angers the solemn 
functions connected with the Order of the Crescent, and Order of 
Chivalry which he had himself instituted under the patronage of 
St. Maurice, as well as the /e/e du Sacre (or of the Blessed Sacrament) 
which had been established in a former age to expiate the heresy of 
Berengarius in the very spot where he had preached (on the hillock 
of St. Laurence) afforded him a grand opportunity for the display of 
a truly royal magnificence. In the latter of these celebrations, for many 
years after René himself had disappeared from the scene, the fishermen 
of Reculée, his favourite manor, still played a part, and with them a 
staff of officers wearing upon their red velvet tunics his own coat 
of arms, that of the Chapter of Angers, and a representation of 
St. Maurillus restoring to life St. René his patron. It must have been 
the recollection of this procession of the Sacre which he had restored, 
which led him at a later period to institute the celebrated yeux de la 
Féte Dieu (pageant of Corpus Christi), in which the mixture of sacred 
and profane, of grave and of gay, has so shocked the critics of later 
times.! 


It must not be supposed that King René was in any sense 
the first inventor of these masques and pageants. They existed 
long before he came upon the scene, and they were almost 
universal at that day. The source of his inspiration for the 
interludes of the Corpus Christi procession of Aix is asserted 
by a recent writer to be found in the mysteries at which he 
assisted at Metz and at Nancy.? An episode in René’s own life, 
when, after having been imprisoned by Duke Philip of Burgundy, 
he was ‘at last, in 1437, once more set at liberty, led his friend © 
Conrad Bayer, Bishop of Metz, to celebrate the occasion with 
an unusually magnificent Passion Play, which on account of the 


1 Lecoy de la Marche, Le Roi René, vol. ii. p. 137. Cf. Villeneuve Bargemont, 
Histoire de René d'Anjou, vol. ii. 
.? Ch. Cherrier, Le Roi René en Lorraine, 1895, p. 78. 
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untoward incidents which took place was long afterwards 
remembered. A contemporary chronicler informs us: 


And a gentleman, called Seigneur Nicolle, of Neufchastel in 
Lorraine, played the part of our Lord. He was Curé of St. Victor of 
Metz, and he nearly died upon the cross, only they came to his assistance 
just in time. 

And another priest who was named Messire Jean de Nicez, was 
Judas. He nearly lost his life in hanging himself, for his heart stopped 
beating, so they had to cut him down in a great hurry. 


And then the chronicler adds a word of commendation for 
what was generally the great subject of interest on all such 
occasions, and the only bit of “practicable” scenery to which 
medizval stage carpenters devoted their attention: 


And hells-mouth was very cunningly made, for it opened and shut 
when the devils wanted to come in and go out.! 


And now to come at last to the Jeux de la Fête Dieu at Aix 
itself, for which we have too long been kept waiting. The 
reader, we fancy, would hardly thank us for attempting to give 
any account of the merely ceremonial part of the proceedings, 
the number of religious communities which took part in the 
procession, and the order of their going, the names of the civil 
functionaries, the costume of their attendants, their relative 
precedence, the list of those who were privileged to carry the 
canopy, and the long roll of ecclesiastics and the parishes from 
which they came. All these things may be found in the work 
of the brothers Grégoire and in De Quatrebarbes. Even those 
mock officials, the Prince d’ Amour, the Abbé de la Jeunesse, and 
the Rot de la Bazoche, with their brave costumes and gaily- 
dressed retinues, although these belong more immediately to 
the pageant and recall so unmistakably the age of the Courts 
of Chivalry, still they do not directly concern our present 
purpose. We will only say that though their brief spell of office 
lasted over the few days immediately preceding and following 
the feast, during which the town was full of sight-seers, and 
various amusements were provided, still we know of no abuse 
charged against them, nor of anything unseemly in the purely 
ceremonial duties they performed. Our interest centres, as 
did apparently that of the visitors, in the jeux, the quaint 
series of masques or pageants, we hardly know by what name 
to call them, which served as interludes to the more serious 

1 De Quatrebarbes, Œuvres du Roi René, vol. iv. p. 168. | | 
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duties of the day. We must confess that we are strongly 
inclined to agree in this matter with the authors of the Explica- 
tion des Cérémonies de la Féte Dieu a Aix. Several authorities 
have wished to see in these jeux some profound Eucharistic 
symbolism or some deep-laid design for edification, originating 
in René’s subtle imaginings. We agree with the brothers 
Grégoire, and believe that they were simply entremets, by which 
word, in its older acceptation, must not be understood some- 
thing to eat, but merely something to pass the time between 
the courses. It was a thoroughly medizval idea to fill up the 
intervals of serious business, whether the business was a repast, 
or a tournament, or an ecclesiastical ceremony, with entremets, 
the diversions afforded by a jester, by minstrels, by acrobats, 
or any means of amusement that presented itself. Symbolism 
there may have been, and edification even as well, but it lay 
very much upon the surface, so that all would conceive it. But 
enough of speculation, let us come to the facts. 

Following our faithful Grégoire, who recounts everything in 
the fullest detail, we find that there were twelve jeux in all. 
They performed not only during the procession, in which they 
might be expected to appear about 2.30 p.m., the first part of 
the procession having started about eleven in the morning, but 
they were also to be seen on the previous day, as well as after 
the procession had finished. Let us take the scenes. 


I. 


The first was popularly known to the Provengal townsfolk as 
Lou jouec doou Cat, “the play of the cat.” Probably some of 
the notoriety which it has earned for itself, and which has 
finally led to its appearance in the Strand Magazine, is simply 
due to the fact that it occupied the first place in the series of 
pageants, and was consequently better remembered. But, 
however much it may have struck the imaginations of the merry 
Provençaux, it would be hard to conceive anything less like the 
scene of adoration which is conjured up by the veracious. 
Mr. Hone. The proper subject of this jeu, or tableau, would 
seem to have been the worship of the golden calf. One of the 
performers carried a tall staff with a gilt image of a calf on 
the top of it, round it are grouped some of the Israelites, while 
Moses, easily recognized by his horns, and Aaron, distinguished 
by his breastplate, stand aloof and rebuke them. However, the 
chief subject of popular interest was the cat. How it came to 
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be introduced into the fab/au we can only conjecture, but at 
any rate there it is. One of the performers carricd poor Tom 
in his arms, muffled up in some sort of covering, probably to 
keep it from scratching. As the scene procecded he tossed it up 
as high as he could in the air, catching it again, amid the 
plaudits of the crowd, with more or less of success and 
dexterity. Grégoire’s engraving represents the cat in the act 
of being tossed, and depicts very amusingly the agonized 
expression of the victim. We can readily understand that this 
bit of buffoonery will have been the most popular fcature in the 
scene, but we can only explain the presence of poor pussy by 
supposing that besides the golden calf, King René wished to 
suggest that the Israelites had also remembered something of 
the animal worship of the Egyptians. At any rate, it is in this 
sense and in this sense only that the Aix procession can be 
accused of paying Divine honours to the cat, so cleverly but so 
erroneously depicted by the Strand artist in the character of 
“Sanctus Thomas.” 
II. 

The second play or jeu was known to the Provençaux as 
Leiz Razcassetos. The name has a story connected with it. 
The scene depicted ten lepers. One of them is wearing a 
wretched apology for a wig, and the other nine, who are bald, 
try to brush it and comb it. This jeu, like several of the others, 
seems chiefly noticeable for the opportunities it affords for a 
kind of rough horseplay such as we are most familiar with 
in the harlequinade of a Christmas pantomime. The name 
Rascassetos is said to be due to Catherine de Medicis, who 
was a spectator of the Corpus Christi féze in 1579. At that 
time the political parties in that corner of France were known 
by the name of Razais (the close-cropped), who displayed a 
strange analogy both in their exterior and in their puritanical 
principles with our own Roundheads of later date, and the 
Carcistes, the followers of the Count de Carces, who was the 
leader of what we may call the Cavalier party. The Queen 
asked the meaning of the jeu which was being enacted, and 
some witty courtier at her side replied, Les Razats peignent un 
Carciste. From this jest, which greatly diverted her Majesty, 
it is said that the name of Razcassetos stuck to the performers 
ever afterwards. 

This is the story as it is told by Grégoire, but we may 
venture to conjecture that the actual facts were not quite as 
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he represents them, and that the horseplay with the wig was 
really an innovation introduced at this particular period 
expressly to satirize the two political parties. 

If this be the case, however, we must be prepared for other 
similar corruptions and accretions, and it becomes very possible 
that the buffooneries of 1777 were far from representing faith- 
fully the programme originally designed by the good King 
René. To say the truth, we are inclined to believe that the 
story of cat-worship given by Hone may have preserved 
through some strange and roundabout channel, which cannot 
now be traced, some earlier account of Lou jouec doou Cat, 
written at a time when an attempt was made to represent more 
seriously the idolatrous worship of the Israelites. The incident 
of throwing up the cat and catching it again looks to us un- 
commonly like a later accretion, a bit of comic “business” 
probably introduced by some enterprising performer who 
wanted to distinguish himself in the unpromising rôle of cat- 
bearer. It is easy to understand that such a piece of fooling 
will have been more appreciated by the populace than the 
serious purport of the scene, and that in a very short time it 
will have come to be expected as a matter of course and 
looked upon as the principal feature. 


III. 


Very little need be said of the third jeu, which represents 
La Reino Sabo—The Queen of Saba. The Queen, like all the 
other female characters, was personated by a man grotesquely 
dressed. She was accompanied by a dancer, and by a servant 
who bore a model of a castle on the point of a sword. The 
chief interest to the spectators was afforded by posturing and 
dancing to music. 

IV. | 

The fourth scene was much more popular. It was known 
as Lou grand Jouec deis Diablés, the big play of devils. Much 
pains were taken over the devils’ costume, they were provided 
with fest2éres (masks with horns, &c.), tunics marked with flames, 
belts of jangling bells, pitchforks, and so on. The rôle of devil 
was a popular one, and seems to have been regarded as an 
hereditary privilege, at least we are told of altercations in which 
a disappointed claimant was heard to argue indignantly : “ Mon 
père a été diable, mon grand-père a été diable, pourquoi ne le 
serais-je pas?” Before the jeux began all the devils in full 
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costume devoutly heard Mass at the Cathedral, carrying their 
masks in their hands. As they came out they went to the 
large holy water stoup and splashed themselves well with holy 
water, reinforced with large signs of the Cross. Then they 
counted each other carefully for fear of finding onze too many, 
as is said to have happened once, to the general consternation. 
In the grand jeu, four devils took part, together with a she- 
devil (dzablesse), whose head-dress was elaborately got up as a 
caricature of the fashion of the day. Among the devils walks 
Herod with crown and sceptre, and the she-devil tries to brush 
Herod’s coat, while the other devils bait them with their forks. 
Why Herod should have so often been selected on these 
occasions it seems hard to say. But he was evidently a very 
popular character in the mystery plays. Chaucer and Shakspere 
have handed on the tradition even to our day, and now “ out- 
Heroding Herod,” is a household word. 


V. 


La Bello Estello, the beautiful star, was simply a tableau of 
the Magi with all their attributes, posturing and begging a 
blessing. 

VI. 

Les Dansairés, the dancers, consisted only of a company of 

four or five dancers in extravagant costumes dancing to music. 


VII. 


This scene introduces us to the devils again, being called in 
contradistinction to No. 4, lou pichon juec deis diablés, the little 
play of devils. The troop of devils, more numerous here than 
in the other scene, are setting upon a child dressed in white and 
carrying a cross, who is known as /’armetto, the little soul. 
Beside the soul walks an angel with wings, watching over it 
and guiding it. The devils pursue the soul, and one of them 
continually attacks the angel and beats him. 


VIII. 


This was a very curious and popular bit of burlesque. It 
was known as Leis Tirassouns, and represented the massacre of 
the Innocents. King Herod was there wearing his crown and 
attended by one or two of his officers. The Innocents were 
to be recognized in a troop of seven or eight children who ran 
about in great fear of Herod, seeking to escape. With them 
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oddly enough was Moses, the personification of the Law, who 
probably appeared in the character of their schoolmaster. 
After some by-play, Herod gives an order to one of his 
attendants, who discharges a gun. Straightway, all the children 
fall flat down upon the ground as if shot and try to drag them- 
selves into gutters or hollows in the ground, anywhere out of 
sight. It seems to have been from this last feature that this 
jeu was called Lers Ttrassouns, which we may perhaps translate 
“the wrigglers.” 
IX. 

Lets Chivaoux frux, the prancing horses, might have been 
introduced straight from the nursery. The performers were 
equipped with cardboard horses, the voluminous caparisons of 
which served more or less effectually to conceal their feet. 
They pranced about and disported themselves, and after a short 
interval moved on. 

X. 

Leis Apostros. The group of Apostles included more than 
the twelve. Judas went first, then St. Paul pursuing him with a 
drawn sword. Our Lord came last, dragging His Cross. Judas 
turns back and kisses Christ and then all the rest of the Apostles 
set upon him and thump him, aiming their blows more particu- 
larly at the preposterous red wig he is made to wear. 


XI. and XII. 


The last two representations require no comment. The one 
is Sant Christoun, St. Christopher bearing the Divine Child upon 
his shoulders. The other is La Mouert, Death, with all the 
usual attributes, and this closes the pageant. 

Such, then, were the famous jeux de la Féte Dieu of Aix in 
Provence. Whatever may be thought of the good or evil effect 
of these burlesque representations upon the popular mind, it 
will be admitted that as far as any question of reverence or 
seemliness goes, everything depends upon the closeness of their 
connection with the religious part of the ceremony. The most 
strait-laced Christian will hardly object to be present at a 
church-service and a pantomime upon the same day, though 
he might think it highly improper that both should take place 
in the same building. Now there is the best reason for believing 
that the good Provençaux regarded these entremets strictly as 
such—mere interludes which had very little to do either with 
what went before or what came after. M. de Quatrebarbes, 
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indeed, declares that they belonged in no way to the procession, 
but only took place cither on the previous day or after the 
procession was over. In -the face of the clear statements of 
Grégoire’s Explication, we hardly think that this can be main- 
tained, but it is instructive to observe how entirely they were 
separated by an interval of time from all that preceded and 
followed. The Exflication we have so often quoted, amongst 
other valuable information, offers sundry hints for the conveni- 
ence of intending spectators who wish to see as much as possible. 
Speaking of the first part of the procession on Corpus Christi 
morning it says: 

Visitors may be reminded that after the different religious com- 
munities have walked by, there is a considerable interval of time to 
do nothing in (¢7 y a un intervalle de temps considerable à s'ennuyer). 
The best thing that can be done during this period of waiting is to go 
and get dinner. 


Next we are told: 


At half-past two the entremets (the jeux we have just been 
describing) begin to appear. 


And finally : 


When the jeux have passed, there is again a long time to wait 
before there is anything to look at. 


The parochial clergy and the officials of the town formed 
the next portion of the procession, and it was almost at the 
close of this that the Blessed Sacrament at last appeared, borne 
in solemn state, amid universal demonstrations of respect. 

We have spent more time than we intended in speaking of 
the Aix procession, and the question of the bonfires on St. 
John’s eve offers so large a field for discussion, that it seems 
better to defer it to some other occasion. Although the bonfires 
were almost universal, we will venture to say here that, after a 
good deal of searching and inquiry, we have found no other 
instance of burning cats in them, than that recorded towards. 
the close of the sixteenth century at Paris, in the Place de 
Grève. If other examples of the same practice exist we should. 
be glad to hear of them. | 


H. T. 
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IV.—AMONG THE SNOWS. 


WITH a sigh of relief and a profound Deo gratias we shook the 
dust of Calcutta from our feet. Setting aside its bright social 
aspect and the kindness of newly-made friends there is little 
to detain travellers there. In place of the meagrely-made 
and tawdrily-dressed Madrassees, we had tall and dignified 
Bengalees—the “Scots of India” as they have been called 
because of their intellectual capacity, their literary activity, and 
their comparative lack of artistic sense—who drape their 
chuddahs about them like togas and whose uncovered heads, 
except for their thick black hair worn short after the English 
fashion, defy the fierce tropical sun as daringly as did the 
twenty Englishmen whom we saw in Madras playing a cricket 
match at midday whilst the thermometer registered a hundred 
and thirty degrees. Government House is a more regal look- 
ing dwelling than Buckingham Palace, and the evening drive 
on the Red Road with its gorgeous natives and its smart 
Europeans, its sumptuous carriages and, sometimes, Rosinanti- 
like horseflesh is unique and entertaining. So are the races, 
And the Botanical Gardens at Garden Reach are perhaps the 
finest in the tropical world. But nothing can compensate for 
the evil odours which pervade the city, more especially in the 
European and more fashionable quarters, and which seem to enter 
into and nauseate one’s inner being. Cologne is a rose-garden 
compared to Calcutta. l 

At the risk therefore of having to face the chilling fogs 
which usually hang over Darjeeling in this month of February, 
we determined to air our lungs amid the “hills,” as the Anglo- 
Indians call the loftiest mountains in the world. A dinner on 
board a Ganges ferry-boat, a night’s journey from Sara Ghat 
—luxurious as only a night’s journey on board an Indian train 
can be—and on the following morning you are turned out of 
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your comfortable berth at Siliguri, breakfasted, and packed into 
a compartment (rather like a pen) of a small toy-like train. 
How the miniature engine is to lift you seven thousand and 
odd feet above your present level seems a problem. But in 
blind faith you make yourself and your luggage—which in 
India, because of the facilities offered, assumes proportions 
which would be tolcrated by no other railway companies in 
the world—as small as possible and commence the ærial 
journey. 

So marked is the change in the racial characteristics of the 
people on leaving Siliguri, that one might have crossed a frontier. 
The nobler and more refined Arian type is left behind to give 
place to-the broad faces, flattened noses, slit eyes, and yellow 
skins, which mark the Mongolian origin of the aboriginal hill 
tribes of Sikkim. Only the Mechis can exist in the seven 
miles of verdant level track which engirdles the base of the 
Himalayas. In the Terai—a Persian word meaning damp— 
wild birds of countless varicties have their home and there is 
pasture abundant for the herds of the Mechi who—stunted and 
sallow though they be—have become so acclimatized to the 
malaria that the majority die of those who migrate to the hills 
for the purpose of labouring in the tea plantations. 

We crossed this verdant and miasmal plain and, having 
reached the base of the mountains, our plucky little engine 
began to wind its sinuous way up the two-foot gauge—gliding 
smoothly round inner curves and hugging great headlands ; 
now following a zigzag track—like a ribbon folded back on 
itself—where the turns are so acute that the train has to be 
backed to the higher level, and again creeping along a narrow 
gorge with sheer heights on one side and profound depths on 
the other. But ever and always persistently, steadily mounting 
—never exceeding seven miles an hour—ohne Hast ünd ohne 
Rast—up and around the forest-clad mountains, with never the 
aggravation of a tunnel to obstruct the fair vision of the distant 
sea-like plains and the towering peaks overhead. 

Straight through the villages of the hill country the railway 
runs, the train stopping frequently in the centre of the bazaars, 
where the inhabitants—principally Lepchas, with pigtails and 
pleasant though grotesquely ugly faces—are busily bargaining — 
and trading with each other, or with the Nepaulese Tibetans, 
who bring rock-salt, musk, ponies, &c., to barter for piece cloth 
and tobacco. Both form and face bear witness to the fact that 
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they one and all spring from the same race, and only by their 
dress can they be distinguished. The Lepchas, by way of 
religion, practise a very debased form of Buddhism, and round 
about the huts of the more pious among them are erected tall 
bamboo poles with rag streamers floating from them, a most 
efficacious method of propitiating evil spirits. 

Each hour of the journey lifted us a thousand fect higher, 
and one could not but be struck with the gradual change in the 
flora and fauna of the mountains, from the tropical and savagely 
luxurious vegetation of their lower belt to a plant life equally 
abundant but one indigenous to temperate regions. Many of the 
dark mountain giants of the lower zone are festooned and clad, 
to their own ultimate destruction, with superb, parasitic climbers 
—vines, bignonias, convolvulus, and the gorgeous pothos—more 
beautiful often than the doomed trees which they have wrapt in 
their deadly embrace. Others are, as it were, knit together by 
interlacing creepers, which hang cable-wise from branch to 
branch, whilst their trunks are made to nourish great bunches 
of orchids, lycopodia, and pendulous mosses which had taken 
root in the niches of their bark. Everywhere there are acacias, 
cassias, plantains, and fig-trees of many varieties. Screw-pines 
twist their straight stems upwards to an immense height, waving 
their crowns of leaves—sometimes ten feet long—on this side 
and that. The stately /umba putte, or “long leaf” put forth 
their clusters of dark red flowers at the end of each gigantic 
branch. Clumps of purple-stemmed bamboos crown the hills, 
and prosaic stiff-looking tea plantations cover many slopes and 
fill many valleys. 

At the height of four thousand feet a compact, solid-looking, 
grey cloud was waiting to receive us, and not only did it 
envelope us in a damp and chilling embrace, but it effectually 
prevented us seeing aught beyond a radius of eight or ten yards, 
sufficient, however, to enable us to recognize some home friends 
—chesnuts, walnuts, oaks, and laurels. But such by that time- 
was our condition of cramped and chilled physical misery that 
all spirit of enthusiasm had evaporated, and even the lordly 
cedars—the cryptomerta japonica—that came towering and 
crowding around us out of the white cloud fog hardly aroused 
in us any ardour of admiration. 

~ On steaming fussily into Darjeeling station nothing was to 
be seen but coolies, principally women, who are practically the 
beasts of burthen in this district. To my horror I saw my large 
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cabin trunk, weighing some six or eight stone, being slung on to 
the back of a little Bhutea woman about four feet high. A strap 
attached to the trunk was passed across her forehead, and under 
this incubus she started with a waddling gait through the fog up 
the mountain pathway leading to the hotel. I had to halt many 
times for breathing space on the way,whilst she trudged steadily 
on without a gasp or a sigh. It was her daily portion, and one 
has to become accustomed, in and about Darjeeling, to the 
barbarous sight of these small women and still smaller children 
performing the work of labourers and navvies, carrying on their 
backs loads of stone and baulks of timber, up and down hill’ 
always, for here there is no such thing as level ground. 

For many days we waited, knowing well that if the clouds 
which lay piled and morose below us and round about us would 
permit, we might look down into profound valleys and over the 
clustering heads of lower mountains. We knew also that far 
above the grey veil which encompassed us there dwelt a mighty 
Presence for a sight of which we thirsted. We looked and 
longed and shivered in the bosom of the unfriendly fog until one 
blessed morning, when we rose as usual with the dawn, and 
could hardly believe our eyes on seeing the manifestation which 
met them. Sunlit clouds, lying level and looking like a fog 
ocean, still filled the valleys and enveloped the lower mountains, 
the heads of which rose from their midst like mountains. But 
far above and beyond them towered a vision of reachless death- 
white realms—the Himalayan range of snow-clad giants. They 
seemed like stupendous ramparts, those piled-up snowy domes 
and peaks, separating this from another world. And yet, so 
little of earth had they about them, so majestic were they in 
their loneliness, so awe-compelling in their cold calm purity, 
that almost one felt in the presence of the Eternal. There, then, 
were the sanctuaries of the everlasting snows—immutable during 
centuries of years and cycles of centuries, looking down on the 
common things of earth from their solemn heights, unveiling 
their mystery at rare and holy seasons—these, the most sublime 
of God’s creations short of the soul of man. What are temples 
made with hands, even the most wonderful in this wonderful 
country, in comparison with these! And yet surely the 
architects of India must have shaped their conceptions on the 
same lines that nature has cast for them in their own favoured 
country—lines of such vast magnitude as are not to be found 
elsewhere in the world. 
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For many succeeding days the Himalayan cloud-spirits 
were propitious, and for an hour or two after dawn lifted their 
curtains to disclose the glories beyond the veil. On one such 
morning, Miss N and I determined to ride to the top of 
Tiger Hill—six miles distant and a thousand feet higher—in 
the hope of secing the crown of Everest, the patriarch of all 
the mountains of the earth, eight hundred feet higher than 
Kinchingunga, and more than a hundred miles distant. We 
rode fast, for we knew it was a race with the clouds, and out- 
stripped our syces, swift of foot though they were, by two 
miles. We were just in time to see the last gleam of the 
imperial head as it merged into clouds behind the kingdom of 
snows. A strange contrast that kingdom showed, in its death- 
like beauty, to the vital loveliness of the intervening leagues 
of sun-bright valley and hill country, which separated us from 
it. And even as we looked the clouds amassed themselves 
below us, filling the valleys and girdling the bases of the entire 
range, causing them to seem suspended between a cloud-ocean 
which submerged and blotted out the world below, and the 
inimitably blue sky above. 

As we stood, without speech, drinking in the beauty of this 
wonderland, we were startled by a sound which came in the 
silence of the mountains, apparently from the jungle only a few 
yards from us. “Did you hear that?” said my friend. “Yes,” 
said I, rather faintly. “Did you ever hear anything like it 
except in a menagerie?” “No,” I answered in a quailing voice, 
“shall we go down?” “Well,” said Miss N , who is cast 
in sterner mould than I, “it is very disappointing having to 
leave the mountains, but if it zs a tiger, perhaps the game is 
hardly worth the candle.” Another growl decided us. With 
blanched faces we hastily made for the bridle path which led 
down through the jungle, and as its narrowness and steepness 
compelled us to ride in single file and at foot pace, there ensued 
a polite contention as to who should go /ast, and risk being 
pounced upon by the bloodthirsty beast in our rear; each 
feeling constrained to an act of sclf-immolation in favour of the 
other. And so we sped down at the risk of our necks, only 
regaining our reassurance on meeting our syces about a mile 
lower down. In cool blood, and on ascertaining that no tiger 
had been heard of on Tiger Hill, “within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant,” we came to the conclusion that we would 
not mention this little incident. However, in a rash and mis- 
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guided moment I unburthened my soul of its secret to the 
burra Saheb, who, after the fashion of men and husbands, has 
ceased not to jeer and cast that tiger in our teeth on every 
available occasion. Greatly, therefore, did we exult on learning, 
a few days subsequently, that tracks of a bear had been found 
‘in that very jungle, and that a skzkar had been ia for 
the purpose of slaying him. a 

And yet I am not sure that that fictitious dizer shocked 
one’s nerves in a much less degree than did a genial American 
globe-trotter, who on another occasion rode with us to the same 
vantage point. We had ridden out under the starlight of the 
early morning, and as the dawn graduated into perfect day, and 
the sun rose from behind the snows like an “avenging fire- 
god,” causing the death-white Himalayas to kindle and glow 
in the light of his presence—a sight which made one speechless 
and almost breathless—our transatlantic cousin remarked in 
a tone of calm finality, “Wall, that’s what Z call vurry neat.” 
To have such a remark hurled at you in an aggressively 
“Yankee” accent when you are in a state of great mental 
elevation and excitement, is like receiving a cold douche with 
your pulse beating at fever height. But the comic side of the 
situation caused an instant reaction, and one could not but look 
with a certain sense of awe on a being who could regard nature 
in her noblest moods from such an impervious standpoint. 


One cannot but be struck here with the contrast between 
inanimate nature in all its sublime beauty, and the low ignoble 
type of the humanity whose abiding land it is. Among no 
known races, probably, are there to be found people of a lower 
order of intelligence than those of the Himalayan hill tribes. 
‘Of strongly defined Mongolian type, they are all more oy less 
of Tibetan origin and ugliness. They all speak dialects of the 
Tibetan language, and their social framework—quasi-savages 
though they be—is based on Tibetan manners and customs. 
-Except among the Lepchas—the primitive inhabitants of 
Sikkim, who are many degrees higher in moral tone than most 
of the Himalayan tribes—polyandry is their common practice, 
and modesty and cleanliness are words which convey no 
‘meaning to them. Trade, tea, and labour make Darjeeling 
a central resort for them all—for to give them their due, they 
are very industrious—and the weekly Sunday fair, when a 
crowded gathering of the clans takes place in the bazaar, is the 
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opportunity for seeing them in all their wealth of ornaments 
and excessive dirt. The wiry agile Nepaulese—who have 
colonized in Darjeeling to obtain employment in the tea 
plantations—form the largest proportion. They are clever 
handicraftsmen, and their ruling clan, the Ghoorkhas, upholds 
their reputation as soldiers. The murderous-looking users, or 
curved knife, which they all carry, might well inspire dread, 
were it not that they are noted for their amiable nature. 

There is also a large admixture of Bhuteas, the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water, unskilled and amongst the 
lowest of the tribal peoples. They are reputed to be much 
given to intoxication, both men and women, and one is glad 
to know that they do not owe this vice to British association 
and whisky, as they manufacture their own “strong water” from 
rice and murwah or millet. The poorest coolie among them all 
is laden with silver ornaments set more or less richly with 
turquoises,. and sometimes most beautifully designed and 
wrought. Here, for instance, is a man thickly coated with 
dirt, and whose sole garment is a long tunic, the fabric of which 
seems held together by the accumulation of many ages’ grease 
and filth. In its upper folds above the belt are stowed away 
an indiscriminate store of food—fruit, rotten fish, and rice— 
together with many tempting articles de vertu, which, on seeing 
a mene saheb, he promptly produces from this unsavoury 
receptacle and thrusts before her eyes. If these fail to tempt, 
he tears from his neck a silver reliquary—a flat box two or 
three inches square, incrusted with turquoises and containing 
a little idol or the relics of a mahatma—and intimates that this 
also he is willing to part with at a price. His prayer-wheel, 
likewise, which he had been religiously twirling, may be yours, 
or the knife from his belt, or the enormous ear-rings, like old- 
fashioned bell-pulls, from the distorted lobes of his wife’s ears. 

Here again is a Tibetan woman, her noseless and slit-eyed 
offspring lashed, in a bamboo basket, on to her back in approved 
Mongolian fashion, her long and abundant black hair hanging 
in two ample plaits behind, her face covered, mask-wise, with 
a thick black pigment, which has been smeared on previous to 
crossing Jelep la Pass to preserve her skin from the keen frost, 
and which it has apparently escaped her mind to wash off. 
Whilst one of her several husbands is bartering a flock of 
sheep for cotton yarn and tobacco, she seizes the opportunity 
of greeting you with what is doubtless meant for a pleasant 
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smile, then she scratches her ear and finally thrusts out her 
tongue. Such proceedings are calculated to startle a stranger 
who is ignorant that they are merely the Tibetan form of 
salutation, and that far from wishing to be rude, the sole desire 
of the grinning lady is to ingratiate herself in the hope of 
disposing of her heavy silver girdle to the best possible financial 
advantage. Meanwhile, the husband, a wild-looking beardless 
being with streaming hair, having completed his own bargain, 
joins us to assist in our transaction, and, with a view to offering 
suggestions to your male friends for future da/s costumés, you 
make mental notes of his “get up”—a blanket robe secured 
round his waist by a leathern belt, from which hangs the entire 
paraphernalia of his domestic economy—pipes, tobacco pouch, 
some deadly-looking knives, a wooden drinking cup, chopsticks, 
tinder-box, and tweezers—the latter for the purpose of removing 
every hair which threatens to mar the harmony and beauty of 
his unwashed countenance. Add to this, silver and turquoise 
rings on fingers and toes, silver amulets and rows of coral 
beads, and you have the Tibetan trader in all the glory and 
wealth of his war paint. 

It is refreshing to turn from these fantastic, unsightly, dirty 
beings to a Lepcha woman—a Tartar every inch of her, with 
yellow skin and pig-tailed hair, but pleasantly ugly like the 
Japanese, and comparatively cleanly, though evidence goes to 
prove that the people even of her tribe have an invincible 
repugnance to water for ablutionary purposes. If you can but 
banish from your mind that her daily food is made up of such 
inconsiderate trifles as you would not allow your dogs to 
approach—snails, caterpillars, bracksie cattle—in fact anything 
that can be found, cleanly or uncleanly, you would consider her 
a pleasant picture in her gaily striped skirt, her cloak of divers 
hues, and her coronal of red cloth thickly sown with pearls and 
turquoises. ‘You sordidly long to possess yourself of her girdle 
‘formed of numberless silver chains, or the amber beads or other 
neck ornaments with which she is laden. You know that she 
has been purchased by her husband, either with rupees or with 
the sweat of his brow, but you also have the satisfaction of 
knowing that she has been properly and decorously married ; 
that is to say, she has gone through the solemn rite of holding 
in her hands a hen, whilst the bridegroom held a cock, that with 
one stroke of the knife the officiating priest decapitated both 
the unhappy birds, and augured from the direction in which 
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their blood flowed as to the future felicity or infelicity of the 
newly-wedded pair. The former may fairly be assumed, not 
only because of the rigorous regard in which the Lepchas hold 
their marriage vows, but because of their good-natured and 
easy-going temperament. Lepcha wives are the stronger 
vessels, and undertake most of the heavy responsibilities both 
at home and abroad. Whilst they do coolie work—carrying on 
their backs baulks of timber and loads of stone that would 
stagger a British labourer—their worse halves may be seen 
tranquilly smoking their hookahs by the wayside, or gambling 
and chatting cheerfully with their neighbours. It is a sight to 
be deplored, but in this case it seems to work. And madam’s 
biceps have by no means gathered strength unto themselves for 
nothing. If all tales be true, conjugal chastisement is frequently 
administered in a wholesome, temperate, and effectual manner, 
and received in a patient and right spirit by the Lepcha lords 
of creation, who, when they will, can work well and are con- 
spicuous for their weight-carrying powers and mountaineering 
endurance. | 

If the Lepchas were asked what religion they professed, 
they would say they were Buddhists, but few would know even 
the meaning of the term. And beyond their reverence for and 
faith in the supernatural power of their lamas to work them 
both good and evil, their spirit of tolerance towards those of 
other religions, and their absolute belief in the transmigration 
of souls, there is little of Gautama’s teaching left to the merry, 
drunken, honest, careless Lepchas. But if he could see and 
hear the things that are taught and done in his name all the 
world over, surely even zs Nirwana would be disturbed. The 
so-called religion of these tribes is one wholly of fear—a pro- 
pitiation of evil powers who they believe inhabit the mountains, 
rivers, rocks, and trees. And indeed, from their point of view, 
it must be hard to say which are the more terrifying, those 
demons which they do zo/ see, or the frightful, revolting images 
of “gods” which they do. 

Not far from Lebong Spur, the camping-ground of the 
Tibetans, and about five miles from Darjeeling, there is a 
Buthean lamasary perched—where lamas love to be—on the 
side of a hill somewhat difficult of access; at least it would be 
so were it not for the dauntless little Tibetan ponies, to which 
neither the steepest of mountain bridle-paths nor the heaviest 
of weights seem to present any obstacle. A ride of about a 
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mile from Lebong, through a copse of rhododendrons, magnolias, 
laurels, and camellias, brought us to a miserable dus/ec, or village 
of mud huts, which clings in all the integrity of its native 
unspeakable filth to the hillside. Each dwelling had an 
eruption of bamboo poles waving cotton prayer-rags over its 
roof. So also had a barn-like building which occupied a grove 
a little apart from the dustee, and which we knew was the 
gompa when we saw a lama squatting in the vestibule mecha- 
nically turning one of the great prayer-wheels which were 
suspended there. This particular cylinder was six feet in 
height, and we begged him with all deference to continue his 
orisons. With each revolution of the wheel a bell rang, whilst 
he dreamily and drowsily intoned the refrain, Oz Mani Padma 
Hom— Hail to him of the Lotus and Jewel.” A few turns 
satisfied our curiosity and at the same time added to his merit, 
and then, with the geniality for which Buddhists generally are 
conspicuous, he proceeded to show us the treasures of his gompa. 
But to us his precious manuscripts were as sealed books, and his 
idols calculated to produce bad dreams. Very gruesome also 
were the kettledrums made of human skulls, commonly supposed 
to be those of faithless husbands, whose spirits will know not 
re-birth until their desecrated craniums cease to be put to this 
base use. Trumpets also were shown to us made of men’s 
thigh-bones ; though what crime had entailed this lesser penalty 
tradition sayeth not. Musical instruments of similar fabric and 
with the same joyous and exhilarating associations are offered 
for sale in the bazaar, so it is to be feared that many headless 
spirits of unrest are at large at Sikkim, each one doubtless 
haunting the abiding-place of his own skull. In the gompa they 
are kept on the altar, together with conch shells, peacocks’ 
feathers, bells, brazen cups, and juniper sprigs—the latter to be 
mixed with charcoal and used as incense. 

The lama of the gompa spoke no language that we could 
understand, but a day or two afterwards we met, in the house of 
a German who is about to join the Buddhist priesthood, a red- 
capped lama who had just returned from Tibet. A young 
Bhutean pundit was also present, who interpreted for us, and 
who apparently knew more of the mystical teaching of 
Buddhism than the lama himself. The latter was a stout, 
comfortable-looking gentleman in a red cloak and tight-fitting 
skull-cap, with twinkling, good-natured, and rather sly-lookinz 
eyes. The pundit was young, earnest, and full of the fire of 
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zeal. He was full, also, of blind credulity in the supernatural 
power of lamas to work good and evil at their will, even to 
those at a remote distance. He eagerly told us of Shooshoks 
(re-incarnations) in Tibet who could knead a boulder stone as 
though it were dough, and who had but to will a man’s death 
in order to accomplish it. He earnestly defended the doctrine 
of metempsychosis on the grounds of its reasonableness, urging 
that a merciful God could never expect a man to save his soul 
in.the short course of one human lifetime. 

Meanwhile the lama’s little, bead-like eyes twinkled amiably, 
as he looked inquiringly from one of us to the other, and he 
complacently exhibited to us the small implement—like a 
miniature sceptre with a nine-sided crown at its top—through 
the instrumentality of which lamas are commonly believed by 
their flocks to be able to hypnotize whom they will. We asked, 
with all deference, for the reason. of the attitude of rigorous 
exclusiveness adopted by the Grand Lama of Lassa (the 
Tibetan Pope and King) towards foreigners? and met with the 
prompt answer, “ Because first would come missionaries,. then 
would come whisky, and lastly would come soldiers.” Having 
cast this stone at us in a gentle and pacific fashion, they again 
retreated into. the ambush. of theological conference, or rather 
assertion, always based on: inconsequential, discursive, and 
shallow arguments, expressed in fluent and. excellent English, 
and with a childish simplicity, absolute personal self-reliance, 
and entire freedom from arrogance and bitterness. We parted 
excellent friends, but with surprise and regret upon their part 
that they had been unable to persuade us to Buddhism. 


S. H. DUNN, 


The Hungarian Confession. 


—_— 


PART II. 


IN a former article we traced the later history of the curious 
document called the Hungarian Confession, and we found that 
the one authority to which all who asserted its genuineness 
appeal is Lani’s Captivitas Papistica. We must now examine 
into its value. In the year 1676 there appeared at Leipsic a 
book bearing the following title : . 


e 


In the name of the crucified Jesus, who powerfully protects, 
mightily consoles, and gloriously delivers His captives, A short and 
truthful History of the horrible and almost unparalleled captivity under 
the Papists, as also of the marvellous Delivery from the same, of 
Magister George Lani, Hungarian, School Rector in the distinguished 
town of Karpfen, in Hungary, who remained true to his God and the 
Evangelical Church. This man, purely and solely because he would 
not fall away from Evangclical Truth, nor sign the shameful Reversal 
Letters, was, although blameless, summoned to Presburg in 1674, and 
condemned from life to death. - 


Such then is the book which, for brevity's sake, is usually called 
the Captivitas Papistica. As indicated in the above descriptive 
title, a large body of Lutheran and Calvinist ministers were 
summoned before a Court Delegate of the Empire, held at 
Presburg, over which Archbishop Szelepczenyi of Gran, as 
Stadtholder of Hungary, presided. The charge against these 
preachers was not, as Lani says, a charge of heresy, but of 
treason. There had been a conspiracy forming for some years 
previously in Hungary, of which several powerful Hungarian 
noblemen were the leading spirits. Its object was to drive the 
Germans out of Hungary, and, for the purpose of strengthening 
themselves, the conspirators had entered into negotiations with 
the Turks on the one side, and with the French on the other. 
These heads of the conspiracy were Catholic, but the charge 
brought against the preachers was that they had entered into an 
alliance with them, and were seeking to stir up their adherents 
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by an organized system of inflammatory sermons. The object 
these preachers had in view (so it was alleged), was to exact a 
restoration of certain funds which the Racoczky princes used 
to allow them as long as they were themselves Lutherans, but 
which on their secession to the Catholic Church they had 
withdrawn. The conspiracy being discovered, its leaders were 
tried, and mostly executed. The ministers who stood for their 
trial were likewise convicted of the offence charged, and con- 
demned to death. The death sentence was, however, remitted 
to all of them save one or two. The others were offered the 
alternative of signing Reversal letters, as they were technically 
called, or of being sent to the galleys. These Reversal letters 
were letters by which they, the signatories, acknowledged to their 
conviction (it was disputed whether an acknowledgment of guilt 
was involved), and were of two kinds—one for those who desired 
to remain in the country, another for those who preferred 
banishment. Those who elected to remain undertook by their 
Reversals to abstain in future from all ministerial work as 
Lutheran or Calvinist preachers, and to live henceforth peace- 
ably as private citizens. Those who elected for banishment 
undertook by their signatures to leave the kingdom within a 
stated period. Most of the persons convicted chose to sign 
these Reversals, and were treated accordingly. Some, on the 
other hand, refusing to sign, were sent after an interval to the 
Neapolitan galleys. These numbered seventeen, whose names 
are preserved, and Lani was one of them. 

The text of these Reversal Letters is given by Lani, and 
also in two other writings of the time, the Animadversiones of an 
anonymous author, who had himself apparently signed them, 
and the Brevis Extractus, which is an account of the whole 
affair written by Lapsansky, the secretary to the Court 
Delegate. Further reference will be made to these two 
valuable documents presently, but meanwhile it is important 
to observe that, though the text of the Reversals differs some- 
what in these three sources, in none of them is there any clause 
requiring or implying a surrender of the religious opinions of 
the signatories. 

Nevertheless, Lani, who did not sign, and was sent to the 
galleys, maintains in his Captivitas Papistica that religion was 
the real crime for which they were punished. He speaks 
therefore of himself and his fellows, and of himself particularly, 
as martyrs, but of those who signed the Reversals as apostates ; 
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and he states that shortly after these had signed the Reversals, 
the (Hungarian) Confession was offered them, and they were 
required to sign that as well. Here it is important we 
should have before us his exact words, which are as follows: 
“When those who remained in the country had signed these 
Reversals, they were very soon after in many places forced 
into apostasy. The Jesuits then prescribed to them the 
following Confession of Faith, and they were compelled to 
read it out publicly before the whole people.’ Then he gives the 
form as transcribed in our first article under the heading, 
“Confession of Faith of the new Catholics in Hungary.” At 
the end of the form in Lani’s first Latin edition of 1676, it is 
stated! that the Profession was made by Elias Gressner, chief 
pastor of Neusohl, but no other name is mentioned. It is 
noticeable, too, that although in this manner Lani gives the text 
of the alleged Confession and testifies to its having been taken 
by these new Catholics, he troubles himself otherwise very 
little about it. The staple of his book is occupied with his 
own history and sufferings, and his own heroism as compared 
with the sinful cowardice of his former colleagues. 

It will be asked how Lani could have managed to publish 
the Captivitas Papistica. The answer is, that after having 
served in the galleys for about a year, he contrived to escape, 
and then after an interval returned, not indeed to Hungary, 
but to Germany. It was thus at Leipsic, not at Presburg, 
that he caused his book to be printed. 

Its contentions did not remain long unchallenged. A Jesuit 
Father, George Heidelberger, according to Lani himself, wrote 
an Anti-Lanius, but I have not been able to find it or to learn 
more about its contents than its title implies. The name of 
Heidelberger is not found in De Backer’s Bibliographie, and he 
was presumably therefore not a Jesuit. A more important 
publication was the Brevis Extractus, above mentioned as 
having been written by Lapsansky, the Secretary of the Court 
Delegate which tried the prisoners. This document, in the 
temperance of its language and the lucid simplicity of its 
Narrative, contrasts favourably with Lani’s involved story and 
inflated style. Lapsansky does not refer to Lani’s allegation 
about the new Catholics, perhaps because its absurdity was too 
patent in a region where the facts were known. The purpose 
he keeps in view is to prove that Lani is untruthful in con- 
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tending that it was their religious beliefs which had brought 
the preachers into trouble. He gives an outline account of the 
conspiracy in which they had been implicated and of the 
evidence by which they were convicted. On this point he 
gives the text of two letters written by a minister named 
Wittnyedi: one to Kelzer, the Governor of Eperies ; the other 
to Nicolas, Count of Bethlen, one of the rebel leaders. If 
these letters are authentic, they convict the prisoners beyond 
a shadow of doubt, and Lapsansky tells us the originals were 
produced in court, and the handwriting was recognized by the 
prisoners themselves. There was also confirmatory evidence of 
their guilt in the agreement between the contents of the letters 
and the after-events: for, after an engagement between the rebels 
and the Imperial troops in which the former were defeated, 
the bodies of several preachers were found among the bodies 
of the slain rebels. Lapsansky ends by saying that it is mere 
wantonness and calumny for the condemned persons to say 
that they were suffering for their religion, and he asks them 
whether they had ever been disturbed in their religious 
assemblies previously to the rebellion, or whether those of 
their co-religionists who had taken no part in the rebellion 
were not still enjoying a full liberty of worship. It may be 
added that, as von Mailath the historian mentions, the Kaiser 
wrote to the King of Sweden, who had interceded for these 
preachers, vehemently protesting that they had been punished 
only for treason and in no way for religion. This point is of 
importance, because it convicts Lani, the sole authority for the 
alleged use of the Hungarian Confession, of having given an 
untruthful account of the circumstances of his conviction. 

The Brevis Extractus appeared in the same year as the 
Captivitas Papistica, 1676, and was at once answered, probably 
by Lani himself, in the Funda Davidis. We need not concern 
ourselves more with this work except to say that it repeats the 
charge against the New Catholics of having recited the Con- 
fession we are considering, but names, besides Elias Gressner, 
Simon Fridvalsky as having been among the guilty parties. 

So far then we are reduced to the testimony of a single 
witness, Georgi Lani, for evidence of the use of the Hungarian 
Confession by Catholics, and probably what has been already 
said will be deemed sufficient to divest this one witness of all 
claims to be believed. We have, however, a witness on the 
other side who came forward most opportunely to provide us 
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with a fuller insight into the character of this Lani, and the 
credibility of his allegations. 

The ministers who signed the Reversals, we may be quite 
sure, did not appreciate the description which Lani had given 
of them, and one of their number was moved to take up his 
pen to protest. He does not give his name, but it was clearly 
well known to Lani, whose rejoinder will be referred to presently, 
and he appears to have been one of those who signed the 
Reversals for those who clected to go into exile. It is clear, 
too, that he at least had not bought his liberty by any change of 
religion. He is a Protestant still, and writes from a Protestant 
standpoint. His treatise has already been mentioned, and is 
entitled: Animadversiones Theologico-politico-historico-critice in 
narrationem Georgit Lani. This treatise is very severe on 
Lani for calling his fellow-ministers who signed the Reversals, 
Pseudo-Evangelicals, inconstant, and unscrupulous men. It 
goes through the Captivitas Papistica paragraph by paragraph, 
making comments upon each portion, and gives a very different 
account of Lani from his own. It calls him a great bragger 
and exaggerator, and suggests that he is also a liar. It says ` 
that the literary attainments of which Lani boasts were of no 
great merit, that he was not a professor as he tries to make out, 
but a mere common schoolmaster, and that if he gave out that 
he had previously held a professorship elsewhere, which he had 
vacated in order to take charge of the boys’ school at Karpfen, 
he gave out what no one had ever thought of believing. The 
Animadversiones also calls him a coward, and ridicules a 
story in the Captivztas Papistica, in which Lani claims, by 
his courageous interposition, to have rescued some young 
Protestants out of the hands of a band of soldiers. It says he 
had nothing to do with their rescue, and that, whereas he boasts 
of his presence of mind when a drawn sword was pointed at 
his breast, it was not his breast but another’s at which the 
sword was pointed. It further accuses him of having given a 
false account of the nature of the Reversals which those who 
accepted them had signed. 

Coming to the question of the Confession, this treatise says 
to Lani: 


I should have recommended you not to eke out your sections with 
such uncertain and doubtful stories; especially as they are circulated 
without the attestation of any certain author. For although the Jesuits 
may have used (usurparint) this Confession elsewhere, and have pre- 
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scribed it to their new Catholics, how can you say that it was used by 
the new Catholics in the Kingdom of Hungary? Your answer will be, 
“I find it in writing.” What a ridiculous answer! Why, you are as 
bad as that Mass-priest who thought that whatever was in manuscript 
only was false, but that all printed matter, however mendacious, must 
be true. Anyhow, it is not all printed matter which is true, for in your 
own narrative there is a great deal which is false and destitute of all 
foundation. Be off to the author from whom you got this Confession, 
and stay with him for a while till you have learnt better things. Then 
perhaps you will come back a wise man.! 


Later on, in his Animadversiones, this writer returns to the 
Confession. It is in an Appendix, where, having finished with 
Lani’s Captivitas Papistica, he passes on to his Funda Davidts. 
Perhaps the full title will be of interest: “The Slinger of 
the Sling of David—not David, the holy Psalmist, but David, 
the self-styled constant man—-is told of his lies, his incon- 
sistencies, his paradoxes, and such like.” Then the writer 
commences thus: “ Lying is base and ignominious in all, but 
specially in one to whom one looks for the truth. But David, 
not considering this, is not afraid to lie without a blush on his 
forehead. I will give you some specimens.” Among these 
are: 

“4. In his 68th section, he (Lani) states that the Confession 
for new Catholics was publicly given to the ministers to -be 
recited by them. To what ministers was it given, at what time, 
and in what place, and in whose hearing? As for what you 
say about Gressner, that is your make up.” 

“g. In the same section you mention Simon Fridvalsky, 
of Deutsch-Leibau, as a new Catholic who blasphemed against 
the worshippers of the true God. Who (I should like to 
know) saw him, or heard him do so? He (Lani) does not 
blush to lie thus, in the face of Christendom, about one who 
up to this hour is continuing in his evangelical faith in the 
village close to Deutsch-Leibau. Out on him for such a lie.” 


These Animadversiones naturally irritated Lani and his 
friends, who were not long in returning to the fray. Their 
rejoinder is entitled Clypeus Veritatis seu Vindicie Narrationts 
Historica Captivitatis Papistice. The title-page claims the 
authorship for two disciples of Lani, George Gassitius and 
Christopher Mazarius, but it is generally assumed that under these 
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names the personality of Lani himself lies concealed. How far 
this assumption, which is that of Protestant quite as much as of 
Catholic writers—for instance of Mohnike—is justified, I cannot 
say. I can only observe that if it is, Lani was not one of those 
who have scruples about self-praise, for the book describes him 
as “a man worthy of all admiration for his patience under such 
various misfortunes,” as “one who had deserved well of the 
persecuted Church,” as “one whose writings were characterized 
by a striking modesty of style,” and so on. The authorship, 
however, of the Clypeus Veritatis, whether it be from Lani’s own 
pen or from that of his disciples, is evidently from him in the 
sense that it gives his answer to the Animadversiones. What, 
then, has he to say to the charge brought against him by the 
Animadversiones of having fabricated out of his own head the 
story of Gressner’s and Fridvalsky’s use of the Confession, as 
well as of the general statement that the Catholics prescribed it 
to their converts in Hungary, whereas there was no evidence of 
its use by them in Hungary or elsewhere, save the mere fact 
that some one or other who had not given his name had printed 
it in a book? To this question the Clypeus Veritatis has no 
other reply save the following : 

“1, Cease to prostitute your affections on the Roman harlot, 
and out of mere hatred of the author (z.e. Lani) to call in doubt 
a matter most certain which is confirmed by excellent witnesses, 
and which even the Loyolite do not deny.” He does not, 
however, name any of his excellent witresses, and we may have 
our doubts as to whether the Jesuits admitted or not the truth 
of the charge. 

“2, The form alleged by the author to have been thus used 
will not seem so uncertain and doubtful to those who are well 
acquainted with the impudence of (the Jesuits), as evinced by 
the Confessions they obtruded on our people, as you yourself 
bear witness, in Bohemia, Moravia, and other provinces.” 

The writer of the Animadversiones had not given any testi- 
mony to the use of the Confession in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
other provinces, and we are thus granted another insight into 
the accuracy of statement practised by Lani and his friends. 
What the author of the Animadversiones did say was that the 
Confession was not in use in Hungary, but might perhaps have 
been used by the Jesuits in other places, although the only sort 
of evidence to prove it was the bare fact of the Confession 
appearing in a printed book without an author’s name. 
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“3, Show the contrary if you do not believe what has been 
said” (by Lani)—that is, prove the negative. 

We have now before us all the materials necessary to 
estimate the value of Lani’s allegations. It is clear— 

1. That in stating that the Confession was used by Gressner, 
Fridvalsky, or any others in the neighbourhood of Presburg, 
at the time of his own trial, he was merely telling a falsehood. 

2. That the text of the Confession was in print in some 
unknown book by an anonymous author, and that this was 
considered sufficient proof of its use in other parts. 

3. That Lani’s party professed to believe that among these | 
other parts were Bohemia and Moravia, but that they could 
bring forward no evidence for their theory. Hence the Confession 
at Ieast loses all title to be called Hungarian. There is not an 
atom of proof that it was ever used in that country. 

We may, then, leave Lani, although before doing so it will 
be of interest to mention that among the seventeen ministers 
sent to the Neapolitan galleys, of whom Lani was one, another 
was Francis Foris Ottrococksy. Ottrococksy served out his 
punishment in the galleys, or rather the small portion of it 
which was not remitted, and then remained for some time in 
Italy and went to Rome. There he had an opportunity of 
studying the working of the Catholic religion, and the effect 
of what he saw was to convert him. He wrote a book, Roma 
Civitas Dei, which is unfortunately not in the British Museum 
Library. Dr. Woodruff’s answer to it is, however, there, and 
contains extracts from which one can gather the spirit and the 
beliefs of the writer. It is hardly necessary to say they 
correspond with what we know to be the Catholic religion, not 
with the perverted notions of the Confessto Novorum Catho- 
licorum. Ottrococksy went back in due time to his own 
country, where he laboured in the priesthood, and died piously 
at Tyrnau. 

Perhaps enough has been said on the subject of the 
Confession. Still, as Lani, or his disciples, have alleged an 
earlier use of it by Catholics at all events in Moravia, Bohemia, 
and elsewhere, and Mohnike claims to have supplied authentic 
evidence of this, not indeed in Bohemia or Moravia, but in 
Lower Silesia, a district bordering on Bohemia, it will be well 
to hear what he has to say. 

Mohnike, in his Fluchformular,' tells us that he had for long 
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suspected that the origins of the Confession were to be sought 
in an earlier period, but that he had recently come into 
possession of evidence which converted this suspicion into 
certainty. Through the kindness of a certain Dr. Superin- 
tendent Worbs, of Priebus, in Silesia, he had obtained a 
certified copy of an extract from the Sixth Supplement of the 
Annals of Glogau, in Lower Silesia. The author of these 
Annals was John Samuel Tschirschnitz, who wrote in 1790, 
at which time he was Syndic of Glogau. The extract runs 


thus: 


From the Acts of the Evangelical Church of Glogau, the following 
entry was communicated to me, Syndic Tschirschnitz, by Herr Pastor 
Posselt in 1791. 


Then follows: 


Confession-ticket and Oath to which the citizens of Glogau and 
Grinberg (probably about 1628) were compelled to subscribe : 

I, a poor sinner, confess to you, Herr Pater, in the place of God, 
and of the Holy Virgin Mary, and of the dear Saints, that I for so 
long and so many years (NB. as it may approximately be) held the 
accursed, damnable, impious, and heretical doctrine, which is called 
Lutheran, was living in horrible error, and went to their abominable 
sacrament, at which time I received nothing else than baked bread 
and wicked (schlechten) wine out of a vessel. All such wicked errors 
and damnable doctrines I renounce and promise never again to 
embrace. So help me God and the Saints. 


Articles to which the Lutherans had to swear. 


I. We believe all that the Christian Catholic Church enjoins, 
whether it is in Holy Scripture or not. 

II. We believe in the intercession and invocation of Saints. 

III. We believe that there is a Purgatory. 

IV. We believe in Seven Sacraments. 

V. We believe that the Virgin Mary is worthy of greater honour 
and praise than the Son of God. 

VI. We believe that the Lutheran Church is false. 

VII. We believe that the chalice ought not to be used any longer. 

VIII. We believe that it is through the intercession of the Saints 
that we accursed Lutherans have been brought to the true knowledge 
of the Christian Catholic Church. 


Here is the extract from Tschirschnitz in its entirety, and 
it is interesting to see how faithfully it reproduces the charac- 
teristic lineaments of the anti-Catholic myths. We get a very 
obtrusively certified attestation from Dr. Worbs in 1823, to prove 
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what Herr Posselt said to Herr Tschirschnitz in 1790 about 
something alleged to have happened some one hundred and 
sixty years earlier; but we get nothing solid to attest the 
credibility of Herr Posselt’s statement. We are left quite in 
the dark as to the credibility of these Acta of the Evangelical 
Church of Glogau. The one thing we do perceive about them 
is that they were apparently drawn up in a very unscientific 
manner. 

No date is assigned to the entry about the Confession tickets, 
which for aught we are told may have been made at any time 
between the date of the alleged occurrence and 1790. No 
indication is given of the source from which the ticket was 
obtained by the unknown person who made the entry, nor does 
the ticket seem to have borne the name or the signature of the 
person who received it. One would like also to have been told 
something of the circumstances under which the tickets were 
given, the more so as there is no certainty about the date of 
their use. We are only told, and that by Herr Posselt in 1790, 
that it took place about 1628. And lastly, it requires explana- 
tion that these Acta of the Evangelical Church, though extant 
in 1790, and recognized as containing such important evidence, 
were not preserved till 1823. 

Here, however, Dr. Worbs comes forward to relieve our 
ignorance, if not with original documents, at least with a 
magisterial history of the alleged persecution. It happens to 
differ in essential particulars from the account given by the 
Count von Mailath in his classical Geschichte des Ostreschischen 
Katserstaates. Still, such as it is, let us hear it. 

During the Thirty Years’ War the Silesians at first joined 
the party of Frederick—the Winter King, as he was con- 
temptuously called—but afterwards made peace with the 
Emperor. The result was that they were left alone for a time, 
but later, according to Dr. Worbs, when the resistance to 
Imperial power had been weakened, a fierce storm broke over 
Silesia. A regiment of dragoons, under the command of the 
terrible Count von Dohna, appeared at Glogau, and by 
indescribable persecutions succeeded in making the mass of the 
people apostatize. The method of this persecution Dr. Worbs 
describes in the words of an extract from a work which he 
calls the Loci Communes of the Silesian Gravamina, a work of 
which again he forgets to state the nature, age, and authorship: 
“Then many out of fear, anxiety, or fright, many in. folly and 
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ignorance, many too in sheer levity of spirit, applied to Herr 
von Dohna, who offered to each of them Confession-tickets 
(Betchtszettel) to sign, which if presented would cause any 
soldiers, who might be quartered upon him, to leave his house 
and pass on to that of some one without a ticket. And, the 
city being very populous, what with the unforeseen haste 
required, and the terrible character of the tortures threatened, 
the number of these applicants was so great that they struggled 
and pressed against one another, and the many priests who 
sat by the side were insufficient to write out for them, or von 
Dohna to sign, the tickets.” 

Here we must interrupt Dr. Worbs’ narrative to remark that, 
unpleasant as it may have been to have a rough soldier 
quartered upon one, such an unpleasantness hardly deserves the 
name of “the most indescribable tortures.” We must also 
observe that Dr. Worbs omits from his complete narrative all 
mention of the purpose of von Dohna’s visit to the city. From 
Count von Mailath we learn that the Lutherans of Glogau had 
taken forcible possession of the ancient church of St. Nicholas, 
a church which had been built in Catholic days and with 
Catholic money. Naturally, the Catholic inhabitants did not 
see why they should be robbed of their own, and, on lodging 
their complaint, they obtained from the Emperor a decision in 
their favour. The Lutherans, however, refused to surrender the 
church, and even offered violence to the Governor of the city 
when he attempted to restore it to its rightful owners. It was 
then that von Dohna was sent to enforce the law, and, the 
system of quartering being then universal, it was natural that 
he should quarter his soldiers on the houses of the party who 
were resisting authority and not on those who had invoked its 
interposition. As a test by which to distinguish the one class 
from the other, Confession-tickets—that is to say, tickets by 
which the confessor testified that the holder had presented 
himself to make his confession—were accepted as a proof of 
Catholicism. It was, of course, not a good plan, but it was | 
the sort of plan to commend itself to a rough soldier, and the 
Lutherans seem to have taken advantage of it. Pocketing their 
convictions, if they had any, they procured these tickets on a 
large scale. 

Now let Dr. Worbs continue. He infers that the number of 
those who applied for tickets must have been very large indeed 
from a story current, though apparently not authenticated, that 
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von Dohna said that “St. Peter converted five thousand souls 
by a single sermon, but that he had converted many more in a 
single day without any sermon whatever.” From this story 
‘Worbs also draws the very rational conclusion that the Con- 
fession of Faith which the enforced converts were to take could 
not have been written out in full on the tickets. But he then 
goes on to claim that this conclusion fits in very well with his 
own theory, which is, that the Confession they had to make was 
the Hungarian Confession, and that the shorter Confession of 
Faith quoted above from the Acta of the Evangelical Church 
of Glogau must have been the abridgment of this Confession 
written out on the tickets. It will be remembered that in the 
said Acts it is called a “ Confession-ticket.”. Dr. Worbs should, 
however, have pushed his inference a little further and have 
concluded that even this so-called abridgment was vastly too 
long to be written on the back of a ticket of which so many 
copies had to be written out in a hurry. He ought also to have 
reflected on a still more important consideration. It is clear 
from von Mailath’s account that there was no question of 
receiving people into the Catholic Church, and therefore no 
question of Professions of Faith. And Dr. Worbs’ own account, 
in spite of its delinquencies in other respects, confirms the 
account given by von Mailath. For his account also says it 
was Confession-tickets which were required of those who wanted 
to get rid of the soldiers. A Confession-ticket is a thing well 
known in the Catholic Church, and is, as I have said, a mere 
certificate that the holder has been to confession. It has no 
bearing on reception into the Church. 

' On these grounds Dr. Worbs’ extract from the Glogau Acta 
may be dismissed as having broken down, but the continuation 
of his story is too rich to be omitted. 

The obtaining of tickets (he tells us) was not all. Soon after 
these compulsory conversions had been effected, the Bishop of 
Breslau came round to consecrate the churches which had been 
taken away from the Evangelicals, and to confirm the new 
converts in their faith, On the 5th of January, 1629, the 
Evangelical ministers were driven out of Silesia, but one of 
them, John Sturm, has written in his diary—Dr. Worbs does 
not say who this minister was, from what place he wrote, and 
how far he is a reliable witness—an account of what happened 
in the town after their expulsion: “On the feast of the Purifica- 
tion the citizens in large numbers were (driven into the church 
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and) compelled to swear to the Roman religion, the doors of 
the church being closed during the proceeding.” These are 
John Sturm’s words, but they refer to some other (unknown) 
place, not to Glogau. At Glogau the Bishop of Breslau arrived 
on September 26th,'and Worbs and Mohnike infer that the 
inhabitants of Glogau were similarly collected in a church with 
closed doors, there to take an oath of adhesion to the Catholic 
faith. Unfortunately John Sturm does not give the formula of 
the oath which he alleges was thus taken, but Worbs and 
Mohnike are equal to the occasion. They are quite sure it must 
‘have been that given, or rather that of which the abridgment is 
according to them given in the Acta of the Evangelical Church 
of Glogau—in other words, our Hungarian Confession, for which, 
now that it has lost its title to be called Hungarian, we are on 
‘the look out for some other local habitation and name. By this 
bold inference they (Worbs and Mohnike) are able to include in 
their picture of the ceremony within the closed doors, the 
dramatic detail of cursing parents, which somehow is omitted 
from the supposed abridgment. Thus nothing remains to check 
the course of Mohnike’s scandalized sentiments: “ An edifying, 
or rather a most disedifying scene! (he exclaims). A whole 
community assembled in a church with closed doors, and cursing 
their parents and grandparents in a form of words read out to 
them by a minister of God.” 

Here at all events we are in agrecment with Dr. Mohnike. 
‘It was certainly a most disedifying spectacle: and, we may add, 
a most un-Catholic proceeding—if it happened. But happily 
we are not obliged to believe that it did happen, resting, as the 
story does, merely on a compounding together of the unknown 
Herr Sturm’s doubtful facts and the scientific Mohnike’s bold 
imaginations. 

We have now traced the history of this strange document 
as far as we have any records to lead us, and we have dis- 
covered, what we might have expected, that from first to last it 
can find no solid ground on which to establish itself. In every 
instance the witnesses who testify to its use are Protestant, not 
Catholic witnesses, and in every case their testimony hopelessly 
breaks down. If, too, we cared to bestow more time on the 
subject, we might appeal to the intrinsic evidences which lie 
on the face of the-document, for it bears the clearest traces 
of Protestant, not Catholic authorship. I am not talking of 
the strange doctrines which faithfully reproduce traditional 
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Protestant misconceptions of Catholic teaching, but are in the 
sharpest conflict with the teaching contained in acknowledged 
Catholic books. I am talking of the modes of expression 
which accord with Protestant usage, and not with Catholic 
usage. No Catholic, for instance, would speak of “ Roman 
Catholic doctrine,” or of a “ Roman priest,” or a “ Roman Pope.” 
No Catholic would call the Lutheran religion by such a name as 
“Evangelical.” And, as the Jesuits are said to have drawn up 
the form, we may note that such a phrase as Domini Patres 
Jesuite (“Herrn Vater Jesuiten”) is just the kind of phrase 
which Jesuits would avoid. All these phrases, on the other 
hand, are customary among Protestants. 

The Confession then is of Protestant origin, but in what 
sense? Of course it is conceivable that from the first it was a 
deliberate forgery—that is to say, a form drawn up by some 
malignant person with the deliberate intention of passing it off 
seriously as a form which Catholics did not shrink from using. 

But it seems more probable that in the first instance it was 
intended as a satirical composition, like the Letter of the Three 
Bishops over which Mr. Collette has lately been looking so 
foolish. Where fraud came in, if this hypothesis is correct, 
was in the subsequent stages. Preachers and writers who either 
knew or should have suspected the truth, persuaded themselves 
that the document was of genuine Catholic origin, and then 
mendaciously ascribed it to particular persons on particular 
occasions, well knowing that they had not a shred of evidence 
for their charges. 


S. F. S. 


The Venezuelan Boundary and the Treaty 
of Munster. 


Gara 


By way of conclusion and complement to what has been said 
in the last two numbers of THE MONTH upon the anxious 
question of the British frontier in Guiana, it seems desirable to 
devote a few pages to a point hitherto only glanced at in these 
articles, but made very prominent in the Venezuelan Memoranda 
—we mean the provisions of the Treaty of Miinster. In all the 
more important representations submitted to her Majesty’s 
Government by the South American Republic, notably those of 
Señor Fortique in 1844, Señor Calcafio in 1876, and Señor 
Urbaneja in 1887, the terms of this venerable agreement have 
been appealed to as the very foundation of the indictment 
against British or Dutch usurpation. If we have been in any 
way successful in making our line of argument clear, it will not 
be necessary to repeat that we are far from attaching the same 
importance to that treaty which Venezuelan statesmen seem to 
do. Even if the Dutch had clearly contravened it, it does not 
seem to us that the British case is seriously impaired by the 
non-observance of its provisions. Rightly or wrongly, the first 
law of all international relations is the law of accomplished 
facts, and nobody ever heard of a great nation evacuating a 
country, of which she had been in undisturbed possession for a 
hundred years, through any sudden scruple about the validity 
of her title-deeds. As a matter of strict justice, however, we 
have no cause to look askance at the Treaty of Münster. A 
right understanding of the position of affairs in 1648, when 
Spain, exhausted with the protracted struggle, practically 
knocked under to the energy of her chief maritime opponent, 
makes it clear that the terms of that agreement, far from 
invalidating, afford the best justification for the development 
of Dutch colonial enterprise in the territory we are concerned 
with. 
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We have already referred in our last article to the clause in 
article v. of the treaty upon which the whole question turns. 
Beyond noting that the Dutch East and West India Companies 
are expressly mentioned and regarded as acting in the name 
and with the authority of the United Provinces, the only point 
which directly concerns us here is that contained in the following 
passage : 


And both the aforesaid Lords, the King, and the States respectively, 
shall continue in possession of such lordships, cities, castles, towns, 
fortresses, countries, and commerce in the East and West Indies, as 
also in Brazil, upon the coasts of Asia, Africa, and America respectively, 
as the said Lords, the King, and the States respectively hold and’ 
possess, . . . as also,the forts and the places which the said Lords, the 
States, shall chance to acquire and possess after this without infraction 
of the present treaty. 


Looking back over the references to this document in the 
Venezuelan official correspondence with this country, we confess. 
that we see a good deal of excuse for any brusqueness which 
may be manifest in the replies of British Ministers. We must 
not blame Mr. Olney, perhaps, for the skilful colouring he has. 
given to England's unwillingness to arbitrate, but the impression 
left by his despatch is a very different thing from the impres-. 
sion which would be created upon any one who understood the- 
question by a perusal of the correspondence itself. It would be- 
hard to imagine anything more preposterous than the argument 
with which Sefior Fortique, in 1844, demonstrates that the 
Treaty of Miinster cannot have meant the Dutch to retain any 
possessions in Guiana at all, because “documents signed by the 
King of-Spain” a century later ignored these Dutch possessions 
altogether, and “extended. the territory of the (Spanish) 
Province of Guiana to the Amazons.” And the conclusiveness. 
of this piece of reasoning is only equalled by the generosity 
with which he nevertheless consents to forego any claim to the 
country east of the Essequibo, while calmly proposing to annex 
the remainder, z.e., about half the present British colony. No 
wonder that we read in Lord Aberdeen’s reply, that “ whether 
such a‘claim:’ has really been put forward with.a desire to 
promote the friendly settlement of a disputed point might 
have appeared doubtful without the -positive declaration of 
M. Fortique ;” and that “the undersigned is of opinion that 
negotiations are not facilitated by putting forward claims which 
it is not seriously intended to maintain.” In any case it is. 
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interesting to notice that Señor -Calcafio, in the hardly less. 
extravagant memorandum submitted by him on November 14,. 
1876, quite throws overboard the plea of his predecessor, and. 
allows that the Treaty of Miinster did give the Dutch a valid 
title to the colonies they had planted before that date, but falls. 
back on the principle, as we. shall see later, that the right of. 
Spain to the whole territory of America “has always been. 
indisputable in the cyes of all the nations of the world.” 

In turning now to comment upon that particular provision. 
of the treaty which has been quoted above, we must begin by, 
making an avowal. It was said or implied in our last article, 
that the early maps and other evidence adduced in the Blue- 
Book proved that, prior to the Peace of Miinster, the Dutch had. 
at least /azd claim to the possession of the whole coast-line up. 
to the Orinoco. In the course of a good deal of promiscuous 
reading of seventeenth century literature bearing on the subject,. 
we have latterly come to the conclusion that to speak in such. 
terms is to give a distinctly misleading impression of the facts. 
of the case. It is true that the Dutch, before 1650, regarded 
themselves as entitled to settle in any part of the tract. of 
land between the Amazon and the Orinoco, then commonly 
called the “Wild Coast;” it is also true that the States, 
General made no scruple in empowering any individual or 
any corporate body to establish themselves in these regions 
and in allotting to them a definite slice of territory. But it 
does not quite follow from these antecedents, as might at first. 
sight be expected, that the Dutch claimed those exclusive rights 
in regard to the whole of this coast which. we are accustomed 
to: connect with the idea of: lawful possession. We may, of 
course, be mistaken, but our own conviction is that if a country 
with which Holland was then at peace had planted a colony in 
this district, providing that it were at a reasonable distance 
from. any existing settlement, the Dutch would have raised no 
protest. For them it.was still a barbarous land, a regio nullius, 
a tract belonging to no man, and consequently primi occupants, 
the prize. of whoever. first settled there. We are inclined to 
think. that they held vaguely from: the beginning that same 
theory of an ownership based on effective occupation which 
we have contended is the only tenable view for the acquisition 
of new and savage countries in.the conflict of civilized nations. 

‘Spain of course held. a different theory, the theory of. an 
almost divine right:vested. in the first discoverers. Her exclusive 
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ownership, according to her idea, extended over thousands of 
miles of territory where no Spanish foot had ever trodden or 
ever hoped to tread. Though she were powerless to control 
one square yard of this soil, still it belonged to her, and its 
occupation by another was an usurpation and a theft. On the 
other hand, the Dutch, with possibly an occasional exception, 
were on the whole consistent in their view. An able writer has 
recently deplored the impossibility of settling the fundamental 
question, whether when a colony is planted in a newly-discovered 
country this occupation should be held to extend to five, or 
fifty, or fifty thousand square miles of the adjoining territory. 
The problem does not seem to us to be so entirely hopeless, 
and we believe that the first Dutch colonists understood it very 
sensibly. Though the standard to be invoked may itself be 
somewhat vague, it appeals to a certain general sense of equity, 
and is very much better than no standard at all. We may say, 
therefore, that the territory of a colony planted in a barbarous 
country may reasonably be held to extend so far as it is possible 
for the colonists to exercise some sort of effective jurisdiction, 
and to give protection to individuals who may think well to 
leave the heart of the settlement and to venture further afield. 
Obviously on these principles much depends upon the number 
of the settlers, and much also upon the character of the region, 
its accessibility from the mother country, and the ordinary 
dangers to which it is exposed. A colony of twenty settlers on 
the wild coast of Guiana, whether French, English, or Dutch, 
could not, in the seventeenth century, possibly be considered 
to take possession of a hundred miles of coast. If the colony 
mustered ten times twenty settlers, the question would be 
somewhat different, but even then much would depend upon 
the character of their relations with the natives, and other 
similar conditions. This at any rate seems to me to have been 
the light in which the Dutch in the seventeenth century regarded 
the possession of the soil in their plantations, and for that 
reason we should require very much more evidence than has 
anywhere yet been produced, to believe that they really made 
claim to any exclusive right to the possession of the whole 
coast of Guiana. 

But in this case, why, it will be asked, did the Dutch draw 
maps coloured so as to indicate their title to all the territory 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon. It is somewhat dis- 
tressing to have to answer, that we believe the compilers of the 
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Blue Book to be entirely mistaken as to the purport of the 
colouring to which they appeal and which we, too incautiously, 
took for granted in our last article. To speak first of the widely 
disseminated map of Blaeuw. The Appendix to the Blue Book 
gives a fac-simile of it, but we can find no justification for the 
note stating that the yellow colour with which Guiana is marked 
out must be assumed to indicate a Dutch possession. The 
maps of Blaeuw form a long series. The last volume of the 4 glas 
Magnus contains some twenty maps or more representing 
different portions of North and South America. Now, an 
examination of these seems to show that the use of colour 
throughout is completely arbitrary. It is employed to indicate 
a separation between one division and another, just as we may 
often find the different counties in a map of England arbitrarily 
distinguished by red, blue, and green; but a glance at the 
general map of America, or better still at that of Central 
America and the West Indies, is sufficient to disprove the 
idea that any uniform system has been followed of colouring 
according to nationality. The same remark we think must 
be made of the still earlier chart of the Dutch West India 
Company, also reproduced in the Blue Book. We should like to 
know by what authority the tint given to the Guiana coast is 
assumed to indicate that the coast belonged to the Netherlands. 
We think it extremely probable that the change of colour 
showed that the Dutch West India Company claimed a 
monopoly of trading rights in that region, a monopoly which 
the Company no longer insisted upon in regard to the Spanish 
provinces of Zerra Firma, &c., west of the Orinoco. But this 
brings us to a rather difficult question, of which we must speak 
more at large. 

It is well known that as the affairs of our own Empire in 
Hindustan were for a very long period left in the hands of an 
organization called the East India Company, so during the 
most thriving period of Dutch colonization, the control of all 
their American plantations and all their settlements there was 
not undertaken directly by the States General, but only through 
the agency of a company—the West India Company of the 
Netherlands. It would take us too far to enter at any length 
into the history of this important body, but it is imperative to 
notice that during the seventeenth century the association was 
by no means content to amass wealth by colonization and trade 
alone. Let us quote the description of an able American 
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writer who has made the history of the Dutch West India 
Company his special study. ; 


The Dutch West India Company [says Mr. G. M. Asher] was not 
principally a trading society. Its grand purpose was to combat Spain, 
to capture the treasures of the enemy and the colonies from which 
those treasures were drawn, to annihilate the Spanish power and to 
pay itself with the spoils. Having thus taken the character of an 
independent State, both its acts and its fundamental dispositions were- 
in keeping, and it became an ally of the Government, which promised. 
to repay on equal terms the services rendered. by this powerful 
association. | ; 

The services rendered by the Company were immense. Its fleets 
were always worthy of a great nation, and not only often equalled 
those which were afterwards opposed to each other by the two great 
maritime powers of the age, England and Holland, but were always 
superior to those of Spain, and entirely ruled the American seas.! | 


Strongly worded as this account may seem, it does not 
probably greatly overstate the truth. It was to its warlike 
operations that the West India Company owed its greatest 
prosperity.. There is an extremely interesting document still 
extant which embodies the “Remonstrance ” of the Company 
when, in 1633, proposals were first made to enter into pacific 
negotiations with Spain, proposals which, owing largely to the 
opposition of this powerful body, did not bear fruit until mig 
Treaty of Münster in 1648. 

The “Remonstrance”? begins with a statement of the 
services of the Company, detailing the benefit done to the 
commonwealth by the employment of so many men, by the 
building of ships, the introduction of merchandize, and especially 
by the damage inflicted on the enemy; amongst which latter 
services is mentioned the destruction of St. Thomé, Guiana, 
(in 1629). The Company then state plainly that except from 
hostilities with Spain, little profit is to be looked for. 


With regard to trade, experience hath by degrees made us wiser, 
and taught us that it is very meagre and indifferent with the people or 
nations which are still independent of the King of Spain ; also that the 
countries still unoccupied, are for the most part unproductive and of 
little value, and those which have been found good and productive 


1 Asher, Historical Essay on Dutch Books, p. 184. 

2 “ Remonstrance of the W. I. Company against a Peace with PE ” (From 
MS. in Hague Archives Loketkas of the States General, Division W. I . Compagnie, 
No. 4. . 
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being greatly encumbered by timber, &c., are very difficult of cultiva- 
tion. ... 

But in order that your Great Mightinesses may be thoroughly 
informed herein, and understand the conditions of countries yet 
unoccupied by our enemies, we shall, with this view, explain to you, 
High and Mighty, more minutely our limits in the West Indies, 
together with the extent and condition thereof. | 

The limits granted to us by your High Mightinesses begin, on the 
north, at New France, the bounds whereof were extended so very far 
by the French that they would call in question our New Netherland, 
which is the first country occupied by our people... . 

South of this follow Virginia, settled by the English, and Florida, 
so far as it is adapted to trade, by the Spaniards. The large islands 
are occupied by the Spaniards; the small are difficult of access, their 
condition as yet but little known, and some of the best of all the 
roadsteads are in the possession of the French and English ; in addition 
to this, the English lay claim to all the Carribean Islands, by virtue of 
a certain grant made to the Earl of Carlisle. Moreover,! from the Cape 
of Florida, which runs out opposite Cuba, to the beginning of New 
Spain, there is still more land adapted for settlement and people to 
trade with. Now, from New Spain, eastward, the whole coast of 
Incanata, Honduras, and Terra Firma (as the Spaniards call it), to 
beyond Trinidad, and not only the coasts, but also the islands, are 
also settled by Spaniards; except next to these, the Guiana country, 
which we call the Wild Coast; this coast and divers rivers are inhabited 
by free Indians, and still unsettled; in these countries are many 
products which might advantageously be brought hither, but what of 
them? Those people are so barbarous, and have so few wants 
(insomuch as they feel no desire for clothing, and require no necessaries 
for their subsistence), that all the trade which exists there can easily 
be carried on with two or three ships a year, and be maintained with 
trifling capital. The country is bounded by the great river of the 
Amazons, which also is not free from Spanish settlements, as our 
people have experienced to their damage. 


The document then passes in review in similar fashion the 
southern and western coast of America, and continues: 


Thus your Great Mightinesses see what remains within such great 
limits, in the West Indies, open to the Company for trade or cultivation ; 
wherefore from the commencement of our administration, we preferred 
to proceed in a warlike manner against the common enemy ; the rather 
because we found that even the few nations (whether situate far or 
near) who are independent of the King of Spain, could be brought to 


2 The context seems to require that the connective here should be ‘‘ However” 
rather than ‘‘ Moreover,” also that the next sentence should begin with ‘‘ But” 
rather than ‘* Now.” 
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trade with us in no other way than by declaring themselves in our 
favour, and showing themselves to be in fact the enemies of the 
Spaniards. ... | 

We therefore, confidently, and of our certain knowledge, do assert 
that the entering into a truce must be the ruin of this Company. .. . 

We cannot oblige the Indians to trade with us, nor can we trade 
with them without circumspection, if we show ourselves the friends of 
the Spaniards and to have intimate relations with them. It were idle 
to court the Chilians and to spare the Spaniards.! 


It will not be necessary for our present purpose to quote 
further from this interesting document. The extract we have 
made will be sufficient to show its confidential character and 
the absence of any motive for misrepresenting the extent of 
territory occupied by Spain. It therefore may be accepted as 
affording valuable evidence, in the first place, of thé inde- 
pendence of the tribes of the Guianese coast ; and secondly, of 
the clearly-defined policy of the Dutch, even at this early date 
(1633), of attacking Spain by cementing a close alliance with 
the natives who were the implacable enemies of Spanish rule. 
Furthermore—and this is the point which for the moment 
concerns us more immediately—it is clear that “the limits 
granted to us by your High Mightinesses” were not interpreted 
by the Company as a territory of which they held property and 
dominion, but only as a region with regard to which the States 
General had granted them a monopoly of trade, as against all 
their fellow-countrymen of the United Provinces. This trade 
they were free to carry on as best they could, either by raiding 
and plundering, where the territory was in the occupation of 
their enemies the Spaniards, by peaceful commerce, when 
they had to deal with native tribes and with friendly nations 
like the English settlers of Virginia, or lastly, by making 
plantations of their own in the tracts still unoccupied, 
foremost amongst which unoccupied regions is mentioned the 
“Wild Coast” of Guiana. In any case, there is not a word to 
indicate that the Dutch Company claimed any dominion over 
settled countries like Virginia, New Spain, or the Nuevo Reyno 
de Granada, merely because these territories were included in 
the limits of their grant. In order to illustrate this matter still 


1 In the first volume of Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York, from which the above is copied, this remonstrance is by its order in the 
series assigned to 1633 or 1634, but it is apparently not dated. We have not attempted 
to amend the translation, though it certainly seems to require alteration in one or two 
places, the original being inaccessible to us. (Vol. i. pp. 65—67.) 
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further, it will be convenient to bring this Remonstrance into 
close relation with another paper in the archives of the West 
India Company, a report drawn up in January, 1648, just before 
the Peace of Münster. A portion of this lengthy document 
contains an Order and Regulation concerning trade, for Dutch 
vessels not belonging to the Company, and it may be taken as 
a specimen of one or two other similar enactments passed by 
the Directors at different dates. Their general purport was to 
waive and sct aside the Company’s monopoly under certain 
conditions in favour of any Dutch vessels—they were practically 
privatcers—which chose to sail to the Spanish possessions in 
America, in order to harass the enemy’s trade. The Order and 
Regulation of 1648 begins as follows: 


First, we hereby declare that we annul and quash all former orders 
and regulations by and pursuant to which all ships in the respective 
provinces (of Holland), whether armed or unarmed, offensive or 
defensive, or engaged in private trade, carrying timber, salt, tobacco, 
cotton, or other fruits and wares, the growth thereof, were empowered 
to resort to certain parts within the charter of the West India Company, 
howsoever and at whatever time they might have been enacted, 
published, and executed; and do enact, decree, and ordain anew, that 
the ships of the aforesaid inhabitants shall be at liberty henceforth to 
sail to the West Indies, to wit, from the River Oronoco, westward 
along the coast of Paria, Cumaná, Venezuela, Carthagena, Porto Bello, 
Honduras, Campeachy, the Gulf of Mexico, and the coast of Florida ; 
also between and around all the islands situate within the said district, 
even to Curaçao, Buenaire, and Aruba, without being at liberty to go 
further eastward on the Wild Coast, much less to the Amasons or 
Maraignon, nor more northerly than Cape Florida, nor for any cause or 
in any wise to be at liberty to resort to the Virginias, New Netherland, 
New France, and other places lying thereabout, or to be able to go to 
or on the coasts of Africa, Brazil, or elsewhere, where the Company 
trades, under a penalty, &c.! 


The whole object of this general permission to trade in 
certain regions was, as the succeeding section goes on to 
explain in so many words, simply to ruin the Spanish commerce 
(“it is also designed to commit offensively and defensively 
every hostility and damage on the King of Castile’s subjects”), 
hence the ships which intended to avail themselves of this 
permission must make a return to the Company of their 
tonnage, guns, and men, and must carry a commission from 
his Highness the Prince of Orange as Captain Admiral General. 

1 Documents relating to the Colonial History, i. p. 223. 
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So the regions thus made free to all were, speaking broadly, 
the possessions of Spain, and, vice versd, the regions not made 
free were those where Spain had nothing to lose. Now it will 
be noted that the coast east of the Orinoco is one of the regions 
excepted from the permission, and the reason is obvious, that 
on this, the Wild Coast, no injury could be done to the King of 
Spain because he had no possessions there. 

A similar document of the year 1632, from which a meagre 
extract? has been printed, is appealed to in the Blue Book as 
proving that the Dutch already claimed the coast east of the 
Orinoco as their own. It is difficult to speak without having 
the entire text before one, but we may remark that the same 
reasoning would prove that the Dutch Company in 1648 
claimed possession of Virginia and New France and the whole 
coast of Brazil. The only inference which can reasonably be 
drawn from the distinction made betwcen the coast east and 
west of the Orinoco, is that just mentioned, videlicet, that west 
of the Orinoco the King of Spain had possessions which could 
be raided and plundered, and to the east had none. 

This brings us face to face with the main point of the 
present article, a point which has already been too long deferred. 
We are constrained to allow that the Blue Book has produced 
no sufficient warrant for asserting that the States General, or 
the Dutch West India Company which represented them, had 
laid claim before the Peace of Miinster to the exclusive 
possession of the Guiana coast up to the Orinoco. But on the 
-other hand, we think that there can be no doubt whatever 
about the still more fundamental proposition that the King 
of Spain cannot with any reason be said to have “held and 
‘possessed,” in the sense of the treaty, any portion of the Guiana 
coast, either at this epoch or subsequently. If so, then the 
extension of the Dutch colonies in Guiana was no infraction 
of the terms of the Treaty of Miinster, but on the contrary was 
‘distinctly authorized by them. To this matter we may devote 
the remainder of our space. l 

If the British Blue Book contains some examples of a 
regrettable looseness of statement and reasoning, there is 
nothing, as has already been said, on the British side which 


ı 1 The Dutch islands of Curaçao, &c., were probably included in the permission 
only that they might serve as harbours of refuge. 

~ 3 The extract is far too short to allow the reader to obtain the least idea of the 
character of the document itself. It is given in the Blue Book on p.‘ 55. 
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in point of audacity is not thrown into the shade by some of 
the assertions advanced in the course of the recent negotiations 
by the Venezuelan Ministers. One such proposition, which 
appears in the despatch of Señor Calcafio in 1876, deserves 
more particular notice. “The right of Spain to the territory 
of America,” said that statesman, and the whole context shows 
that he meant, as he elsewhere phrases it, “the primitive right 
of Spain to the zwo/e of the American territory,” including, of 
course, all Guiana, “has always been indisputable in the eyes 
of all the nations of the world.” That Spain regarded the 
right as indisputable, even where not the slightest pretence of 
occupation existed, and even after she had distinctly ceded the 
territory by treaty, we have already seen, but we are not aware 
that any other country shared that view except perhaps Portugal, 
who had benefited, like herself, by the Bull of Alexander VI., 
and Austria, whose family connections with Spain produced a 
community of interest. Even here we wait for evidence; but 
every other nation, Catholic or non-Catholic, showed both by 
word and act that in their view the claim of Spain to territory 
‘she was unable to occupy was a mere idle assumption. 

On page 2, verso, of the Introduction to the Novus Orbis of 
the great geographer, De Laet, we refer to the Latin edition 
of 1633, there is an interesting reference to this matter. The 
whole passage deserves to be quoted entire, but we must be 
contented here with a brief summary. 

De Laet tells us that he has not considered it part of his 
province to attempt to decide the great controversy (ingens 
controversta) which for many years has existed between Spain 
and the Princes of other European nations with regard to the 
dominion of the American continent. He wishes simply to 
state historically what has been done in each region by those 
who.have explored it or occupied it. Let the nations themselves 
argue out the question of title. Still, for his own part, he is 
strongly inclined to agree with Queen Elizabeth of England, 
who told the Spanish Ambassador, Mendoza, that she could 
not understand why her subjects should keep away from 
America out of respect for the authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
when they recognized in him no prerogative of investing Spain 
‘with the suzerainty of newly-discovered countries, nor any 
right to bind Sovereigns who owed him no obedience. De Laet 
briefly, developes the argument, and urges. especially the plea 
that prescriptio sine possessione non valet, so that there is no 
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law of nations to restrain other Princes from founding colonies 
in those regions of America which the Spaniards have never 
occupied.! 

The whole question was in fact ingens controversia between 
Spain and all other maritime nations, and so far from there 
being any unanimous verdict in favour of the former, we have 
only to turn to such an unprejudiced witness as the German, 
H. J. Winkelman,? to see that even the persistent and unpro- 
voked attacks of Holland upon the commerce and the territory 
of which Spain was unquestionably in actual possession were 
justified at that epoch by many jurists of first-rate authority. 

In this state of public opinion we find it impossible to 
believe that the plenipotentiaries who signed the Treaty of 
Miinster can have intended to debar the recent Dutch planta- 
tions in Guiana from any sort of development. The phrase 
which permits the fresh acquisition of territory by Holland, 
but forbids such acquisition to be made at the expense of those 
territories which the King of Spain “ holds and possesses,” seems 
chosen expressly to require actual occupation by the Spaniards. 
If the treaty had spoken of “the land which belongs to the King 
of Spain,” it might under the circumstances have been open 
to ambiguous interpretation; but “the territory which the 
King of Spain holds and possesses,” is much more explicit, 
and while it is abundantly clear that the Dutch immediately 
afterwards set to work to push and extend their colonies on the 
Wild Coast in every possible way, the language of contempo- 
raries seems to show that for the next fifty years Spain 
remained quiescent without the least protest or remonstrance. 
We must try to give very concisely and rapidly some idea of 
the evidence which can be quoted for this view of the case, 
and we venture to say that the more thoroughly and honestly 
the statements of seventeenth century writers of all classes are 
examined, the more clear it becomes that Spain was regarded 
as having little or no interest, much less actual dominion, in 
the whole territory lying between the mouth of the Amazon 
and that of the Orinoco—Guiana, the Wild Coast, or Caribana, 
as it was variously called. This territory may not at first have 
been regarded as exclusively Dutch, but it was certainly not 
Spanish, and it was only after long years, when Spain had been 


? De Laet, Novus Orbis, Introduction, p. 2, verso. Edit. 1633. 
3 Der Americanischen Neuen Welt Beschreibung. Oldenburg, 1664. See 
chapter ix. and the authorities quoted therein. l 
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goaded into activity by the raids of the Caribs and Dutch 
upon her Reductions four or five hundred miles inland, that she 
made any effective attempt either to protest or to defend herself. 

. Let us begin with the celebrated geographer, from whom 
we have already quoted, J. De Laet. It was his letter-press 
which was reproduced in the magnificent Alas Magnus of 
Blaeuw. They were both Dutchmen, it is true, but they were 
the acknowledged masters of their craft, and as far as accuracy 
was then attainable their conscientiousness is generally admitted. 
In the Introduction to his Movus Orbis, published in 1633, De 
Laet says of Guiana, which like all other writers of that age 
he described as extending from the Amazon to the Orinoco: 
“ Many Spaniards have attempted to enter it, but they have not 
succeeded.”! Of Berbice he says: “For some years past our 
countrymen have settled here among the savages and founded 
a colony.”? Of the Essequibo: “On the banks of the river 
dwell the Arwaccez, a people of gentler disposition but hostile 
to the Spaniards,” and of the Carib coast in general he declares’ 
that “it has chiefly become known through the descriptions of 
the English and our own Dutch navigators.” 

. Blaeuw’s map, fac-similed in the Blue Book, gives, as we 
have already seen, a separate colouring to Guiana. Though we 
cannot agree that the geographer intends to claim the whole 
as a Dutch possession, we certainly do think, in the light of 
De Laet and other writers, that he means to convey that Guiana 
is not to be regarded as belonging to the adjacent Spanish 
province of the Nuevo Reyno de Granada. 

_ Let us turn now to one or two English writers. In 1632, 
the Earl of Berkshire proposed. to establish a colony in this 
country, and he printed a little book on the subject with the 
title, A Publication of Guiana’s Plantation. Amongst other 
difficulties which he anticipates and replies to is the following : 


But here some may object feare of the enemy. 

: Answer. It is no other than what hath bin usualy vented at the 
first setting forth of al our plantations for America, as Virginia and 
others can witnesse ; and if there were so great cause to feare (as some 
have supposed) men would not assuredly have adventured so freely; but 
this plantation here mentioned is far from the Spaniard’s habitation and 
therefore lesse cause to be feared. ; 


1 Novus Orbis seu Descriptionis India Occidentalis Libri XVIII. Introduction, 
P. 11, verso, ‘‘ Multi Hispani tentarunt illam ingredi sed nihil profecerunt. g 
3 P, 648. 3 P. 625. aa 
VOL LXXXVII. KK 
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He adds that “the Fortigals; in Brasill may prove as ilf 
neighbours as the other.” ? 

Let us turn next to W. Castell’s Short Discoverie? 1644- 
The author seems partly to be inspired by De Laet, but he 
claims, if we recollect rightly, himself to have visited the 
country. 


The Spaniard claimeth indeed an interest little lesse than hereditary 
in almost all America and the West Indies, but it is by virtue of the 
Pope’s grant, which is nothing worth, as was long since determined by 
Queene Elizabeth and her Councell, so as for the Spaniard to debarre 
us in the liberty of our Plantations or freedom of commerce in those 
spacious Countries, were over proudly to take upon him, and for us to 
permit it were overmuch to yeeld of our own right. [W. Castell, Petition 
prefixed to Short Discoverie, p. 5.] 


Of Guiana itself he says: 


The first great river of any note from Winkelbery, the most South- 
some and best navigable arme or streame of Oronogq, is Essequebe, very 
broad, but withall very shallow in the mouth of it, where it falleth into 
the Ocean. It is affirmed by the natives bordering upon both sides of 
it, to arise within one dayes journey of golden Manoa, the prime city of 
Guiana, but both our English and the Dutch who have diligently 
endeavoured to make entrance into the continent by this river, have 
found it in two or three days not passable, by reason of many great 
waterfals, three times as high and more heady than is the fall of London 
Bridge. The inhabitants about this river, nearest to the sea are called 
Arwaci, as barbarous but not so inhumane and cruell as are the Carbs 
who possesse the more inland Country. They are continually at warre 
betweene themselves, yet bothe greet enemies to the Spaniard and not 
to be trusted by us or any other Christian nation when they are able to 
doe mischiefe.% 


Again he tells us, 


But the Netherlanders, since that, have made so many yearly voyages 
up the river Oronog, as farre as St. Thomas (encouraged by the great 
returne made from thence, not of gold but of rich tobacco), as that 
some of their skilfull Pilots, were as well able to direct the best and 
safest way thither as our watermen are able to describe the passage 
from Dover to London.‘ 


It would seem that in England the unsettled parts of the 
Guiana coast were still regarded as open ground as late as 1720. 


1A Publication of Guiana’s Plantation, pp. 16,17. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Berkshire, 1632. 

3 A Short Discoverie of the Coasts and Continent of. America. London, 1644. 

3 Bk, ii. p. 12. 4 P, 12. 
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The charter of the South Sea Company began at the River 
Orinoco, and an anonymous writer,! in 1719, urged the Company 
to make plantations there. If this shows that no exclusive 
claim to dominion on these coasts was allowed to the Dutch, it 
equally shows that England recognized no jurisdiction on the 
part of Spain. 

In France, among the geographers of the seventeenth century, 
the most eminent by far was M. Sanson d’Abbeville. His 
maps were copied in Italy, Holland, Germany, England, and 
even in the Spanish Netherlands, and in his own country he 
and his sons received many marks of favour from the Govern- 
ment of Louis XIV. Somewhere about the year 1655 Sanson 
published an atlas of America in several maps, with a full 
descriptive letter-press. As such undertakings in those days 
took a long time to bring to maturity, we may fairly accept this 
atlas as representing as nearly as may be the condition of things 
at the date of the Treaty of Münster. Now, in Map No. 11, 
Sanson presents us with a view of “Guiane divisée en Guiane 
et Caribane,” the whole being clearly marked off from the 
Spanish possessions of Tierra Firme or Nucvo Reyno de 
Granada. Guiana—which is divided into “ Caribana,” the district 
along the coast, and Guiana proper, which lies inland—is 
separately coloured, and its boundary is clearly marked half 
-a degree (ż.e., some thirty miles) beyond and to the west of the 
Barima, the line of demarcation being drawn thence to the 
south, parallel to what was supposed to be the course of 
the Orinoco. 

In the description which accompanies the preceding Map, 
No. 10, Sanson remarks that Tierra Firme in its widest sense 
may be considered to extend from the Isthmus of Panama 
to the Amazon. Of this he says the larger and more westerly 
portion belongs for the most part to the Spaniards, and may be 
called Terra Firme proper. The lesser and more easterly 
portion is almost all in the hands of the native tribes, although 
some European nations have made settlements upon the coast, 
and this second portion may be called Guiana. This he repeats 
rather more in detail in his description of Map 11, stating very 
explicitly that this territory of Guiana extends from the Orinoco 
to the Amazon. But what most concerns our present purpose, 
in his commentary on Map 9g, the general map of South 
America, he says, “Les Castillans” (a designation which he 


1 The Historical Account of the Voyage of Sir W. Raleigh, 1719, p. 55. 
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uses constantly as simply synonymous with Spaniards) “ tien- 
nent la Terre Ferme presque toute, rten du tout dans la Gutane ; 
tiennent le Perou, et le Chili entre les Andes et la Mer de Sud, 
presque rien au dela de ces Montagnes.” We have already 
remarked in our last article how the French traveller, Lefebvre 
de la Barre, ten years later does not even mention the name 
of the Spaniards in his description of this coast, and the same 
sort of negative evidence is conspicuous in many other books of 
French origin.! 

Of German opinion we know no better evidence than the 
wide dissemination of the Griindlicher Bericht, the pamphlet 
giving an account of the concession by the States General in 
1669 of thirty Dutch (ze. one hundred and twenty English) miles 
of coast to the Count of Hanau, to be selected anywhere between 
the Amazon and the Orinoco. This was not a mere copy of the 
charter, but a tract discussing the dangers and advantages of 
colonization, and as we have already mentioned, while other 
difficulties are laboriously replied to, the possibility of Spanish 
interference is curtly dismissed in a couple of lines. “This 
tract,” says Mr. Bartlett, “was distributed among the German 

` peasantry to induce them to emigrate to Guiana,” but despite 
its wide diffusion we have seen no evidence that Spain raised 
any sort of protest or objection. Most other German works on 
America were translations from the Dutch, but one book which 
seems to have had a wider popularity in the German version? 
than in the original, may be specially referred to‘ as attesting, 
as countless other works attest, that the Wild Coast was held 
to extend to the Orinoco, but more particularly that even then, 
in 1659, the Dutch possessed colonies both on the Pomeroon 
and on the Moruga.® Our opponents are left with the alterna- 
tive of admitting either that these colonies existed before the 
Treaty of Miinster, in which case they were indisputably ceded 
by Spain, despite all Venezuela’s assertions to the contrary, 


2 La Barre, Description dela France Equinoctiale. Cf. A. Biet, Le Voyage de la 

France Equinoxiale, Paris, 1664; Bergeron, Voyages Fameux du Sieur Vincent 

Ze Blanc, Paris, 1649, part ii., especially pp. 99, 113; Relation de la Guiane in 
Recueil de Divers Voyages, Paris, 1674, especially p. 43. 

2 Bibliotheca Americana, vol. ii. p. 405. 

3 Otto Keye, Kurtzer Entwurf von Neu-Niederland und Guayana. Leipzig, 
1672. The Dutch edition appeared in 1659. 

* The negative evidence of several of these German translations which say nothing 
of Spain in connection with Guiana, all tells on the same side. Cf. e.g. Dapper’s 
Die Unbekante Neue Welt, 1673. 

8 The colony on the Moruga is twice mentioned, on p. 86 and again on p. 119. 
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or else that they were planted within ten years of the signing 
of that treaty, a very strong argument, as it seems to us, that 
the signatories had not the least idea of prohibiting the further 
development of Dutch enterprise within the limits of the 
unoccupied Wild Coast. 

To say the truth, everything points to the conclusion that 
the Dutch regarded the treaty as a distinct recognition of their 
right to plant new settlements. It is just at this epoch that a 
new and powerful effort seems to have been made in Holland 
on a large scale in favour of the colonization of Guiana. The 
whole purport of Otto Keye’s book was to recommend the 
“warm lands” of the Carib coast to intending settlers in pre- 
ference to the cold climate of the New Netherlands. His 
enemy, that extraordinary genius, Balthasar Gerbier, Baron 
Douvily, as he called himself, was agreed with him at least in 
this, that Guiana was the proper place for colonization, and he 
set off in 1659 with a charter from the States General to 
establish a new plantation of his own! There were indeed, as 
an examination of such bibliographies as those of Asher, Sabin, 
or Bartlett will show, a whole library of books published in 
Holland at this period dealing with the subject, and on three 
points they seem nearly all to speak explicitly and with absolute 
-agreement: (1) that the country open to colonization was the 
“Wild Coast,” which comprised the whole region from the 
Amazon to the Orinoco; (2) that no danger was to be appre- 
hended from any interference on the part of the Spaniards; 
(3) that the native Caribs* and Aruacs were well disposed to the 

Dutch, and that their friendship must at all costs be maintained. 


_ 1 The charter was printed in Amsterdam with this title: “ Octroy van 

de Hoog. Moog. Heeren Staten General aengaende de Colonie op de Wilde Kust 
van America onder het beleyt van der Ridder Balthazar Gerbier, Baron Douvily. 
1659.” The Octroy states the Heer Ridder Balthazar Gerbier, Baron Douvily, is 
impowered as Patroon to establish a colony in the West Indies upon the Wild Coast 
of the mainland of America in the district conferred by Octroy upon the West India 
Company. The colony was to be five miles (= 20 English miles) broad, że., along 
the sea coast and to extend as far inland as the settlers were able to cultivate it, with 
jurisdiction over all the creeks in the said piece of coast, &c. Gerbier set off in the 
same year and reached Guiana, but his attempt to found a new colony was abortive, 
being frustrated, as he averred, by the malicious persecution of Otto Keye and other 
enemies. He still wrote, however, in favour of the scheme, and his two tracts on the 
subject appeared in English as well as Dutch, viz., Advertissement for Men inclyned 
` to Plantations in America and A Sommary Description, &c. 

= 2 D, P. de Vries in his Voyages notes these amicable relations with the Caribs as 
early as 1633. He says of one Carib chief, ‘‘ He was faithful and true to Christians, 
except the Spaniards, whom he would not hear named.” (H. C. Murphy’s translation, 


p. 78.) 
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We can only afford space for one brief extract, but it is a 
specimen of a very great deal of similar matter that might be 
quoted. Inthe Beschrijvinge van Guiana, a humorous dialogue 
between a countryman, a townsman, and a “skipper,” published 
in 1676, but founded apparently on an earlier work of 1659,! we 
find for instance the following bit of conversation. 

After the skipper has explained that Guiana is the country 
between the Amazon and the Orinoco, he is asked : 


“ Has this country a government of its own, or have the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese anything to do with it?” 

“The country,” he replies, “has its own kings and government. 
~The Spaniards and Portuguese have nothing to do with it. They never 
come there, because the natives of Guiana are the deadly foes of the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations.” 


We may add that there is a volume in the British Museum 
which throws a good deal of light upon the early doings of the 
West India Company. It is a collection of various Memorials, 
&c., published in connection with a dispute which arose about 
1750 between the Chamber of Zeeland and the rest of the 
directors, the former claiming exclusive jurisdiction over the 
country of “ Essequibo and its dependent rivers,” and the latter 
rejecting the claim. The archives of the Company were 
searched on both sides, and many interesting resolutions and 
facts are recorded in the statements then drawn up. Thus we 
find it incidentally mentioned that “the colony of Essequebo on 
the Orenoque” was already in existence in 1628, also that 
about the same date, “by a notable Resolution,” ‘ trade with 
any part of the Wild Coast was prohibited to “all except the 
Chamber of Zeeland and Brother Van Peres alone, who had 
founded the colony of Berbice;” while we hear also in the 
same document of a certain Van der Goes, Commandeur of 
Essequebo, who had plans, enshrined, in various resolutions of 
the Chamber between 1637 and 1640, for the working of silver 
mines on the Orinoco. But the archives of the Dutch West 

1 The Beschrijvinge must be distinguished from the Pertinente Beschrijvinge 
published in the same year. The former seems to follow closely the dialogue 
*t Verheerlickte Nederland described by Asher, No. 9. A similar tract, Zen Vertoogh 
van de considerabele Colonie, uylgeset op te vaste Kust van America, 1676, p. 67, 


speaks strongly of the attachment of the Arowacas, who came to the rescue of the 
Dutch in Berbice when attacked by the English, and helped them to repair their 
fortifications, 

2 P. 13. 

3 Missive van de Representanten, &c. . . . Commissorial, 29 Sep. 1751, p. 8. 

4 Berigt aangande de Colonie van Essequebo, 1750, pp. 3, 4- 
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India Company, as it appears, have still to be searched in con- 
nection with the present dispute, and we can only hope that 
the work may be done as thoroughly as it was done now nearly 
fifty years ago by Mr. Brodhead in the interest of the United 
States. 

It is impossible to feel quite at ease about any matter of 
‘controversy until an opportunity has been afforded of studying 
both sides of it. Nothing, then, would please us more than to 
be able to set before the reader an account of the point of view 
presented in books similar in character to those from which we 
have been quoting, produced at this period by Spanish writers. 
But to say the truth, for all we can learn, such literature scarcely 
exists.! Some five maps were published in Spain in the 
‘eighteenth century, but if any existed in the century preceding, 
they seem to have escaped the notice of bibliographers. So 
again, while Spanish-American writers published at this period 
.a good many works of religious instruction or edification, and 
-also sundry editions of the old chronicles of the first discoverers, 
‘statistical works of any sort scem to be extremely rare. This 
is not a fact which is observed now for the first time, but it was 
noticed even by contemporaries. In the French translation? of 
Exquemelin’s book on the Buccancers, De Americaensche Zee- 
Rovers, in printing an account of the Spanish provinces from 
an unpublished Spanish manuscript, the translator remarks: 
“On voit que les mêmes choses que les Espagnols out publié 
(sic) par vanité au commencement de la decouverte des Indes, 
ils les cachent maintenant par politique.” In spite, therefore, 
of the full narratives of the missionaries of the eighteenth 
century, who also do not hesitate to confess the hollow sham 
of Spanish rule in Guiana at an earlier date, we can glean very 
little information about that country on the Spanish side at 
the time of or shortly after the Treaty of Miinster. The most 
promising work which we have found is that of Juan Diez de la 
Calle, who printed, in 1646, a book entitled, Memortal y Noticias 
„Sacras y Reales del Imperio de las Indias Occidentales, but it 
tells us very little. We ascertain from it that in 1641, Don 
Martin de Mendoza y Berrio? entered into an agreement with 

1 This fact by itself seems to us very significant. There are numerous accounts of 
“Guiana printed in the seventeenth century in English, French, and especially in 
Dutch. For the Spaniards alone it was a zerra incognita, at least at that date. 

2 Histoire des Aventuriers, &c., vol. ii. p. 382. Printed in Paris in 1686. 


3 This cannot be the same man presumably as the Fernando de Berrio mentioned 
by Canlin (p. 101) as Governor of Guayana in 1619. 
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his Majesty to maintain a garrison in the Island of Trinidad 
and in the settlement of San Thomé de Guayana, and to keep 
the Dutch out of the harbours of these places, receiving in 
exchange the title of Governor and Captain General of the 
island and a certain salary, but the writer tells us that he was 
Captain General only in name ; and we discover that San Thomé 
was the only settlement in all this vast region, and numbered 
but some eighty Spaniards. The account of the Spanish 
provinces which appears in the Appendix to Exquemelin, 
differs somewhat in the Dutch and French versions. Both, 
however, attest the existence of no other Spanish settlement 
besides San Thomé, and both allow the existence of Dutch 
colonies at “Abrowaque, Soriname, Berbice, and Pauroma” 
(Pomeroon),? though the French adds that these were small 
and insignificant.’ Perhaps, however, the most useful illustra- 
tion of the ideas then generally current in Spain is to be found 
in a Breve Descripcion del Mundo, published in 1688, by a certain 
General Don Sebastian Fernandez de Medrafio, described as, 
“Director de la Academia Real y Militar del Exercito de los 
Payses Baxos,” and dedicated to his Catholic Majesty, Charles IT. 
In this he vouchsafes not a single word of the Dutch settle- 
ments at Surinam, Berbice, &c., nor of the then flourishing 
French colony of Cayenne. Speaking of the provinces into 
which he divides South America, including Guiana—* All these 
provinces,” he declares, “are occupied by our Spaniards ;” but 
he adds a marginal note: “I except the Carib coast (Caribana),‘ 
which has never been conquered, in which the inhabitants are 
so barbarous that they eat human flesh;” while of Guiana, 
-which name he limits with Sanson to the country behind 
Caribana, he declares: “Guiana is a vast province situated 


1 Memorial, fol. 26, verso, and 27, recto. 

2 De Americaensche Zee-Roovers, 1678, p. 189. 

3 **Small” is, of course, a relative term, and the least of these settlements seems 
to have been more populous than the solitary Spanish post on the Orinoco at San 
Thomé. The charts of Roggaveen’s Burning Fen, published just at this date, 1675, 
in Dutch, French, and English, depict a very imposing fortified establishment on the 
Pomeroon, while the Jmpartial Description of Surinam (1667), by Warren, an 
Englishman, and the Reis na Rio de Berbice (about 1672), by A. Van Berkel, give 
us accounts by eye-witnesses of these two colonies which leave the impression of at 
least a fair amount of prosperity. 

* Breve Descripcion, p. 85. What the writer understands by Caribana is clearly 
enough seen in the map, a coloured and well-engraved copy of Sanson, which he 
prefixes to a companion work, Breve Tratado de Geographia, printed in 1700. As 
we have already remarked, Caribana is here made to extend several miles up the 
Orinoco beyond the Barima. 
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between Peru and Brazil, but without any settlements. The 
country is inhabited by wild Indians, without law or religion, 
some of them idolaters.”! We find it hard to believe that the 
Plenipotentiaries who signed the Treaty of Miinster forty years 
earlier can have supposed that to plant a new colony amongst 
these barbarous and hostile tribes was to usurp territory already 
“held and possessed ” by his Catholic Majesty of Spain. 

We fear that we must have wearied our readers by this 
accumulation of details. Our object has been to try to repro- 
duce in them something of the impression which a promiscuous 
examination of early authorities, just as they came to hand, has 
left in our own minds. We have kept back no evidence on the 
Spanish side, for we have found none, and we have tried to be 
on our guard against the tendency merely to get up a case— 
that is to say, to pick out here and there any passage which 
makes for a particular conclusion while ignoring all the positive 
statements or the negative evidence which tell the other way. 
None the less, our conviction is a very strong one. Whether 
the Dutch did or did not claim any exclusive dominion over 
the Wild Coast in the seventeenth century, it seems clear that 
outside of Spain the world at large recognized the whole of 
that region up to the Orinoco as unoccupied and open to all 
settlers who were able to establish themselves there. But if 
the Wild Coast were really unoccupied, if not as yet “held and 
possessed ” by any civilized nation, then the Dutch by the terms 
of the Treaty of Miinster might develope their colonies and 
acquire new territory, and no man except the occupants already 
in possession had a right to say them nay. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Breve Descripcion, p. 90. 
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II.—ERASMUS. THE OLD AND THE NEW LEARNING. 


PART I. 

To pass from Savonarola to Erasmus, is like leaving the tropics 
to find oneself suddenly at the North Pole. The faults of 
the great Dominican were those of an ardent, highly-strung 
temperament, of a certain wrong-headedness, concerning that 
which he considered the regeneration of the Church and Society 
required of him. He was a visionary; but much may be 
forgiven to the honest enthusiast. He was all aflame with 
eagerness for God’s glory; zeal for the House of the Lord 
consumed him. He cared for the triumph of righteousness 
above all things, and if he was ambitious, it was with the noble 
ambition of leading men into the path of goodness and peace. 
Manifold were the evils from which the age was suffering ; and 
his fervid imagination led him in pursuit of healing, to seek 
remedies where only a new disease was to be found. But his 
disobedience viewed in the light of the exceptional circum- 
stances by which he was entangled, was only a little way 
removed from a great virtue ; and he expiated his moments of - 
aberration by his piteous death, deserted by those for whom 
he had dared everything. 

Erasmus, on the other hand, was not of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. He was not prepared to suffer in any cause, 
however just. His chief shortcomings were undeniably those 
of his heart, and his greatest passion was the passion for 
learning. His convictions had less hold on him than his 
fastidious taste. “Atheism,” says Brewer, “talking Greek in 
high places was a less disagreeable sight to Erasmus than 
piety in bad Latin, violating the rules of Lily’s grammar.” His 
indulgence in sarcasm, the only mistake, in a worldly sense, 
that he ever made, often caused him to be entirely misunder- 
stood. Occasionally it served his purpose well, for as his real 
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opinion was often on the losing side, he was glad enough at 
the beginning of his career to be credited with the contrary 
views. A joke had an irresistible azźraíź for him, in season 
and out of season. If Savonarola’s enemies likened the Friar 
to a tornado, those of Erasmus might compare him to a biting 
east wind. In appearance, the two men differed as north and 
south. In place of the Friar’s strong, blunt features, Erasmus 
had delicate refined ones, thin lips, cold eyes, and an ascetic 
look, instead of an ascetic life. Savonarola’s sympathies were 
all with the people, the poor, the oppressed. Erasmus was a 
friend of the learned, a lover of the rich, and of cultured society. 
If he had lived in Florence, and in Lorenzo’s time, he would 
have been a favoured guest at the Palazzo Medici. Savonarola 
flattered none. “I am like the hail,” he once said, “ which pelts 
every one out in the open air,” but Erasmus was a born courtier. 
In point of time as well as of character and principle, the 
Dominican belonged to but one aspect of the Renaissance. 
He was an enemy to its paganism, he cared nothing for the 
new learning; he abhorred the realism of the new art, but he 
was fascinated with the new idea of liberty, of the enfranchise- 
ment of the individual from the cramping traditions of the past. 
With one hand fast locked in the grasp of the middle ages, 
he extended the other to welcome what seemed desirable to 
him in the new age, the emancipation of the people from the 
tyranny of the great. Erasmus belonged altogether to the 
Renaissance ; the middle ages are his bére noire. Both men 
have been claimed as harbingers of the Reformation. We have 
seen how utterly fallacious, how signally untrue is this view of 
Savonarola. Let us examine into the case of Erasmus. 

= In the year 1530, a dumb show was acted before the 
Emperor Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand, at the Diet of 
Augsburg. First, entered a man in the guise of a doctor 
of arts, bringing in a quantity of wood composed of straight 
and crooked sticks, which he laid in the middle of the hearth. 
He then went out, and on his back was seen the name of 
Reuchlin, otherwise Capnio. Next entered one who attempted 
to make fagots of the wood, fitting the crooked billets to the 
straight ; but when he had laboured a long time to no purpose, 
he went away in a bad temper, shaking his head. On his back 
was inscribed the name of Erasmus. A third actor, dressed 
like a monk, came in next, with a brasier full of live coals. He 
gathered together all the crooked sticks and clapped them on 
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the fire, which he blew till the whole was in flames. He then 
went out as the others had done, showing the name of Luther. 
A fourth, decked in imperial robes, then entered, and when he 
saw the burning sticks, he was much concerned, and tried to 
put out the flames by poking the fire with his sword. He, 
however, only made it burn the more briskly. On the imperial 
mantle was written the name of Charles V. Lastly came in one 
dressed in pontifical vestments, with a triple crown on his head. 
He appeared to be extremely surprised to see the wood on fire, 
and by his countenance and attitude expressed intense grief. 
Then, looking about on all sides for water to extinguish the 
flames, he caught sight of two bottles in a corner of the room, 
one containing oil, the other water. In his hurry, he seized the 
oil by mistake and poured it on the fire. The result was such 
a terrific conflagration, that he was forced to escape. He bore 
the name of Leo X. 

The little drama was graphic enough; without uttering a 
word, the actors had undertaken to put the whole story of the 
Reformation in Germany into a nutshell. The interpretation 
is in this wise: 

Reuchlin, with Colet, Fisher, and others, drew attention to 
the crooked sticks, by preaching against the corruptions of the 
clergy. One of the first restorers of letters, well skilled in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, Reuchlin, like Erasmus, tried to fit the 
crooked billets to the straight, and like him lost his temper 
in doing so. But he was less prudent and also less faithful to 
the Church, and afterwards joined with Luther in blowing the 
sparks into a blaze, which the Emperor with the best intentions, 
only succeeded in aggravating. There is some malice in 
ascribing the conflagration that followed to Leo X. 

The part played by Erasmus in the history of the Renais- 
sance has had as many interpretations as there are spots in a 
leopard’s skin. Happily, his attitude during the latter part 
of his life was perfectly unequivocal, so that it is quite possible 
to determine his particular niche in the temple of fame; but it 
is interesting to note some of these diverse readings of his 
character. A large majority maintain him to have been in all 
essentials an orthodox Catholic, only desirous, like Savonarola, 
to cleanse the Church from the abuses, which all right-minded 
people deplored; and in support of this theory is instanced 
his friendship with Fisher, Grocyn, and More. Others have 
declared him to be a very heretic, an infidel, a Lucian, an 
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atheist, and an Epicurean.! Jortin, his biographer and admirer, 
considers him a latitudinarian with regard to credenda,? while 
the Abbé Marsollier wrote a book to prove his earnest 
Catholicity, declaring that except for antiquity he might be 
considered among the Fathers of the Church. This book was 
refuted by an anonymous writer who maintained that the 
interests of the Church required that the faithful should see 
the poison in Erasmus concealed under the flowers, that the 
flock of Jesus Christ should be turned away from infected 
pastures, and that the mask should be torn from wolves 
appearing in sheep’s clothing. 

Mr. Froude saw, or pretended to see in him, a reformer who 
introduced the Bible to the world, and Dean Milman, writing 
in the Quarterly Review, called Erasmus “the greatest of the 
reformers before the Reformation.” Mr. Seebohm, in his Oxford 
Reformers, says that, together with More, Colet, and others, he 
was a kind of advanced Protestant, anticipating by his opinions, 
all that was brought about by the reformers, though his natural 
timidity prevented him from throwing himself into the mé¢e. 

Professor Janssen, the historian of the German people, con- 
sidered his interpretation of Scripture rationalistic, and his 
virtue merely the result of a delicate constitution. His intellect, 
he affirms, had brilliancy but no depth, he contradicted himself 
frequently, and the want of accuracy is often apparent in his 
writings.‘ 

Among these kaleidoscopic views, scarcely any except 
Professor Janssen’s approach very near to the truth, and yet 
it is easy to see how each one seems to find some kind of 
confirmation in isolated facts. The truth is, that Erasmus was 
no reformer, neither was he a heretic, nor an infidel, nor a very 
devout Catholic. It is an absurdity to say that he introduced 
the Bible to the world, although he translated the New 
Testament from Greek into Latin. His invectives against 
monks and friars are coarse reading, but would hardly constitute 
a danger to the faith of reasonable beings. It is, however, well 
known that St. Ignatius seriously disapproved of one of his 
books, and that his works were forbidden to be sold in England 
in the reign of Mary Tudor. When Luther broke away from 


2 Seckendorf, in his defence of Luther’s book, De servo arbitrio. 

2 Life of Erasmus, vol. i. pp. 609, 610. 

3 Mémoires de Trévoux, Réfutation de l’Apologie d Erasme. Fans, 1714. 
* Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, vol. ii. p. 8. 7 
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the Catholic Church, and tried to gather round him those who 
were discontented with the existing state of morals and learning, 
people were for a long time in doubt as to what Erasmus would 
do. It was the fashion of the Renaissance to ridicule the follies 
which brought religion into contempt, and Erasmus was not 
the first to satirize the laxity of monks and ecclesiastics. But 
Luther’s well-aimed blow at the monastic state gave a different 
colour to these onslaughts, and obliged Erasmus to declare 
himself. 

“Tam always the same,” said he, “and yet I have laid the 
egg, and Luther has hatched it. This is a joke of the Minorite 
brethren, for which they deserve to be complimented as wits ; 
but I laid a hen egg, and Luther has hatched a very different 
bird.” 1 

But not content with scourging the relaxed members of 
Religious Orders, he had a quarrel with the strict Observants, 
being no admirer of evangelical poverty, or of the religious 
habit. The Dominicans moved heaven and earth to get his 
works condemned at Rome, but without success. Never was a 
man better hated than Erasmus. And yet his words were often 
full of wisdom and common sense; his advice was sound, his 
reasoning just. He convinced men’s minds, although he had 
not the power of touching their hearts. With his cold, 
penetrating eyes, he detected at once the ills from which 
Christianity lay bleeding, but he tells the story with mocking 
lips and a heart unmoved. He has whips and scorpions, but no 
tears; his affections are with books, not with the children of 
men. He has nothing in him of the apostle, but literature he 
has loved from his youth upwards. It is amusing to hear him, 
at twelve years old, praising Terence as a model of Latinity. 
If he was no apostle, he was the best scholar of his day, and it 
was from the scholar’s standpoint that he judged everything. 

Geritt Gerittsohn, known only to posterity by his self-chosen 
name of Erasmus Desiderius, was born at Rotterdam presum- 
ably in the year 1467, for there is some obscurity about the 
date. He was the illegitimate child of Margaret Roger and 
Geritt, the son of a burgher of Gonda in Holland, and at an 
early age showed unmistakable signs of an intelligence above 
the average. He was therefore sent to a monastic school at 
Bois-le-Duc, in the hope that taste for study might prove an 
easy step to a religious vocation. There was more than one 

1 Eras, Epist. 719. 
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reason to make such a prospect desirable, for Erasmus had not 
only been left an orphan, but the stain on his birth was a 
barrier to his becoming a secular priest, and at that time 
learniag was almost a monopoly of ecclesiastics. The educa- 
tional resources of this school were however insufficient to 
satisfy the boy’s craving for knowledge, and at the end of five 
years he returned to his guardians, with impaired health and 
unsatisfied ambition. They, without consulting his wishes, 
procured him admission among the Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine at Sion, near Delft. In vain Erasmus pleaded his 
youth and want of attraction to religious life; they were 
inexorable. Still suffering from the effects of a fever contracted 
at Bois-le-Duc, penniless and repulsed by those who alone 
could help him, he was in a pitiable condition. Walking one 
day disconsolately in the garden of the Canons Regular of 
Emmaus at Stein, near Tergau, he unexpectedly came upon an 
old school-fellow, Cornelius Verdenus, who had lately returned 
from Italy, and had taken the habit of St. Augustine in that 
very monastery. To him Erasmus confided his trouble, but 
although Cornelius lent a friendly ear, he could not sympathize 
with any aversion towards the cloister. He described to his friend 
the joys of religious life, expatiating on the freedom Erasmus 
would have to pursue his beloved studies. He called his 
attention to the magnificent collection of books and the 
numerous sources of information possessed by the monasteries ; 
and with the enthusiasm of a young novice for his own 
particular house, he urged that Emmaus and not Stein should 
be his friend’s choice. Erasmus yielded at last, partly perhaps 
through bodily weakness and because he knew not what else 
to do, but mostly because allured by the literary bait. He 
always admitted that he was treated with every kindness, and 
even indulgence, during his novitiate, being allowed to devote 
himself entirely to study. He found, moreover, a kindred spirit 
in the person of Herman of Tergau, as passionate a lover of 
books as he was himself. While the more fervent of the monks 
would steal hours from sleep, in order to prolong their prayers 
and disciplines, kneeling on the stone floors of their cells, 
Erasmus and Herman burned the midnight oil, poring over 
ancient manuscripts, helping each other in the laborious ascent 
of the hill of knowledge. 

They were peaceful years enough that he spent at Emmaus, 
inasmuch as he was able to follow his bent, and gain for himself 
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a reputation for learning which spread beyond the walls of his 
monastery. But he grudged even the short time required of 
him for religious exercises, the conventual fasts disagreed with 
him, and a fish diet he had abhorred all his life. It was therefore 
with inward repugnance that he at last pronounced. his vows, 
although once professed, he seems to have resigned himself 
creditably to the inevitable. Sometimes, indeed, he expressed 
regret at the step he had taken; but although he had been 
guilty of weakness and presumption in taking upon himself a 
burden altogether unfitted to his back, he possessed sufficient 
virtue to console himself with the reflection that an honest man 
may live contentedly in whatever state of life Providence calls 
him to. An honourable way of escape from the distasteful 
discipline of the cloister soon presented itself. The Bishop of 
Cambrai was on the point of going to Rome, to receive a 
Cardinal’s hat, and needing a companion well versed in Latin, 
he besought the monks of Emmaus to let him have Erasmus, 
Perhaps they had begun to perceive his unfitness for religious 
life, for they seem to have made no difficulty in parting with so 
brilliant a scholar, who, had he remained with them, would 
indubitably have cast lustre on their Order. Furnished therefore 
with all necessary dispensations, and with the sole obligation of 
wearing his religious habit, Erasmus left his monastery never 
to return. Years afterwards he was invited to do so, but he 
refused in one of his most characteristic letters. At Cambrai 
he was ordained priest, probably for reasons of convenience, 
but it does not appear that he ever exercised any sacerdotal 
function. The Bishop’s journey to Rome was abandoned, but 
Erasmus remained with him for three years, after which his 
insatiable thirst for knowledge drew him towards the University 
of Paris. A place was procured for him at the Collége 
Montaigu, where he was boarded and lodged at the expense 
of the Bishop of Cambrai, but so badly that he contracted the 
disease from which he afterwards suffered all his life. The beds 
were dirty, the food was coarse and scanty, meat was never 
seen at table, the water was bad, the wine sour, and the eggs 
were rotten. The plaster on the walls was damp and mouldy, 
and emitted a noxious smell. The weakest of the students 
died or became blind; some even went mad, or contracted 
leprosy. Few were so robust that their health was not affected 
in some way by the horrible regimen.? 


1 Durand de Laur, Erasme, précurseur et initiateur de l’ Esprit moderne, vol. i. 
p. 22. 
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Added to the suffering and disgust which Erasmus experi- 
enced at this state of things, the Bishop’s promised aid failed 
(he was considered to be not very constant in his friendships), 
and his former protégé was obliged to eke out his small resources 
by taking pupils at his own lodging. Among these were two 
rich and cultivated Englishmen, [ord Mountjoy and Sir Thomas 
Gray. Lord Mountjoy afterwards took Erasmus to live in his 
house while he remained in Paris, gave him a pension of onc 
hundred crowns yearly, and used his great influence at the 
English Court in his favour. He remained the friend and 
patron of the scholar till death. 

From this experience of the University of Paris may be 
traced much of the bitterness with which Erasmus always 
approached the subject of scholasticism. It was his habit to 
tear to shreds and hold up to ridicule, if not to execration, the 
abuse of a good thing in such a manner that the thing itself 
was for ever afterwards confounded in people's minds with its 
abuse ; and this constitutes the chief objection to his writings. 

At that time, the golden age of scholasticism had departed, 
and in place of sober and exact definitions, the exaggerations of 
a method that had been indispensable in its day, flooded the 
Universities with commentaries, which ended by completely 
hiding the original text. Not only the Bible, but all the works 
of the great Doctors of the thirteenth century, had as it 
were disappeared under layers of glosses, interpretations, and 
enlargements. English theologians had alone contributed no 
fewer than a hundred and sixty commentaries on the sentences 
of Peter Lombard. An old schoolman once admitted to 
Erasmus that in his whole life passed in formalities, quiddities, 
and relations, he had never found time to read the simple text 
of the Gospels.!? Thus, what had once been learning had 
degenerated into ignorance, for want of originality and of freshly 
infused knowledge. In process of time, ruts became too deep 
to be useful as tracks, and so it was with a system of philosophy 
that had done invaluable work in affording sober methods of 7 
reasoning and correct definitions, thereby securing students 
from errors of thought and from false argument. But now, | 
minute and trivial questions had come to be discussed at the , 
Universities, with a solemnity worthy of a better subject. 
Disputes turned on mere words or epithets. 
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At the University of Paris, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, humanities were in a deplorable condition. Greek and 
Hebrew were unknown tongues at all the colleges, and the great 
writers of antiquity were utterly ignored. A coarse and 
barbarous Latinity was spoken. Philosophy was taught without 
clearness or precision; text-books bristling with vague prin- 
ciples and false or forced deductions, expressed in grotesque 
language, were thought worthy to occupy the minds of pro- 
fessors and students. Homer, Pindar, Æschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides were practically unknown. Plato, Xenophon, 
and Plutarch were neglected. Aristotle was only taught 
through the medium of bad Latin translations, and even then, 
few troubled themselves to explain him. Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Polybius were voted out of date.! 

Medizval methods were exhausted; but all things are 
subject to decay, and Erasmus was wrong in treating scholastic 
philosophy in itself as mere lumber. His eminently practical 
mind could not appreciate the value of a system that was not a 
machine for imparting knowledge, but a means for strength- 
ening the intellect and reasoning powers, and of enabling the 
mind to think logically. He has nothing but contempt for 
Duns Scotus and St. Thomas of Aquin, whose services in the 
domain of peripatetic philosophy, metaphysics, logic, and 
theology will be celebrated while the world lasts. 

The recoil from the condition of things above described 
resulted in the celebrated new learning of the Renaissance, to 
which Erasmus contributed so largely. Its most illustrious 
patron was Leo X., but the sovereigns of Europe were its 
prominent advocates. While the Library of the Vatican was 
being founded, the Basilica of St. Peter’s rebuilt, Michelangelo's 
mighty dome being raised, and Raphael’s master-hand adorning 
the palace of the Popes, England was not far behind in corres- 
ponding to the vibration felt throughout Christendom. 

John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, gave the first impetus to 
middle-class education by the foundation of his celebrated 
grammar-school, at the head of which he placed no less a man 
than Lily, the Greek scholar and Eastern traveller. His example 
was followed by others, moderate theologians who considered 
classical studies a sound basis for the better apprehension of 
higher truths, who were not without due regard for the labours 
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of the middle ages, but who endeavoured to keep scholastic 
traditions within bounds by the careful study of Scripture and 
the Fathers of the Church. But not so Erasmus. To him, as 
to so many, when the reaction set in, the recoil from the false 
sophistry from which all had suffered was as great an evil as 
the decadence of learning had been in itself. He entered the 
lists against the whole medizval system, and would have 
nothing to say either to Scotist metaphysicians or to Papal 
decretals, and in short, would have been glad to sweep the 
middle ages out of Church history altogether. Pedantic Aris- 
totelians had disgusted him with the great philosopher himself. 
Like his favourite author, Laurentius Valla, he wished to restore 
primitive simplicity ; but he expressed himself vaguely as to 
what he understood by simplicity. While still a very young 
man, he declared that as few dogmatic utterances should be 
made as was possible, and that room should be left for the 
private judgment of every individual. Even the Christological 
disputes in the time of the early Fathers scemed to him 
unnecessary, and he expressed regret that such a man as Arius 
should have been excommunicated for a single word. The 
ancients might indeed be pardoned, as they were compelled to 
draw up dogmatic formularies at their synods; but it was 
culpable presumption when the Schools speculated on curious 
questions, and dogmatized about things which might be left 
undecided without danger to any one’s salvation. In ceremonies 
he professed to see nothing but symptoms of pharisaism; 
instead of the “hypocrisy of good works,” he would have the 
pius affectus, the interior affection as sufficient, although he 
never at any time accepted the Protestant doctrine of faith 
without works. 

In great revolutionary movements, it is easier to lay waste 
the land than to separate the wheat from the cockle; and in 
after-years, Erasmus confessed that had he known the storm 
that Luther would raise, he would have expressed himself 
differently. Writing to Clement VII., in 1524, to congratulate 
him on his accession, he assured him that neither the offers of 
Princes, nor his connection with literary men, nor the hatred of 
theologians and monks, had induced him to espouse the cause 
of Luther, or to conspire against the Holy See. He went on to 
say that if there were anything in his early writings before the 
rise of Luther which might be found fault with, he would not 
have written it if he could have foreseen what had happened, 
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that he had altered some things in a recent edition of his works, 
and would have been ready to alter others, if he had been 
charitably advised. He was, however, so confident in the justice 
of His Holiness, that he was persuaded Clement would not 
suffer him to be the victim of the small number of his enemies.! 

At the end of the year 1497, Erasmus paid his first visit to 
England. This visit is chiefly interesting as the beginning of a 
long intimacy with Colet, Grocyn, afterwards professors of 
Greek at Oxford, Thomas Linacre, and other learned men. 
Pace, afterwards Secretary of State under Henry VIII., was at 
that time an ardent student at Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
was attracted by the brilliant parts that made Erasmus welcome 
wherever learning was in repute. Sir Thomas More, the future 
Chancellor of England, was then about twenty-one, Erasmus 
some ten years older. They probably met at Lord Mountjoy’s 
house, introduced to each other by Colet. 

“ I found,” wrote the stranger, “a most agreeable and whole- 
some climate, so much politeness, and such profound erudition 
both in Greek and Latin, that mere curiosity alone takes me to 
Italy. When I listen to Colet, I think I hear Plato. Who 
must not admire Grocyn’s extensive learning in all the sciences ? 
Who is more profound, more judicious, more penetrating than 
Linacre? Has nature ever formed a more engaging or happier 
disposition than More?” 2 

To More, Erasmus was specially attracted, and said of him 
that he was the only genius in England. ` 

His second visit to England, in 1499, was undertaken with 
the object of consulting Colet as to his future studies. The 
result was a determination to apply himself to theology. On 
his third visit, in 1506, he received something like an ovation 
from all his learned friends. Grocyn introduced him to Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom he presented his translation 
of the Hecuba of Euripides, and requested Warham’s per- 
mission to dedicate it to him. 

This matter of the dedication of books by needy authors to 
eminent and influential persons, was the only means by which 
literature could be made remunerative. Only the few could 
read at all, and naturally none but scholars would buy learned 
books, and these were rare in any country. A request for 
permission to dedicate a work to any personage was therefore a 
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form of begging much practised by authors. On this occasion, 
the Archbishop consented, and in the course of the evening, 
drawing Erasmus aside, he put a sum of money into his hand. 
This sum, Grocyn afterwards told Erasmus, was too small, 
adding that possibly Warham suspected the author of having 
previously dedicated the book to another person, “a trick often 
practised by needy writers.” Henceforth, in addition to the 
pensions which Erasmus received from various patrons, his 
income was greatly increased by the dedication of his works to 
such people. These dedications were often accompanied by 
expressions of the most atrocious flattery, an art in which he 
excelled to perfection. 

During his first visit to England, he spent several months at 
Oxford, and studied Greek there under the direction of Grocyn. 
According to Dr. Caius, the celebrated historian of Cambridge, 
he now delivered Greek lectures at that University. When he 
again left England, he was succeeded by Richard Croke, another 
pupil of Grocyn’s, who in his oration in praise of the Greek 
language, mentioned Erasmus in the most honourable terms. 
Scholars began to prate of their Greek as though it were a 
tongue newly discovered by them. They were as pleased with 
it as children with a new toy, especially as the study of it 
aroused some opposition from the fanatic disciples of the old 
learning, who thought they saw in the revival of pagan literature 
a danger to Christianity. But pedants alone demurred; the 
really learned rejoiced. En 

At last, the long projected journey of Erasmus to Italy took 
place, and his first halt was made at Turin, where the University 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He then 
went to Bologna, but was prevented from entering that city by 
the advancing forces of Pope Julius II., about to besiege it. It 
was on account of the warlike propensities of this Pontiff, that 
he wrote his Julius Expulsus, or Julius shut out from Heaven. 

Being unable to gain entrance into Bologna, he took refuge 
in Florence, and remained there until the Pope’s triumphal 
entry into the conquered city, after the siege. Erasmus then 
remained one year in Bologna, studying and preparing an 
enlarged edition of his Adagza, a collection of Greek and Latin 
proverbs. The period is marked by two other important events, 
his formal dispensation by the Pope from his religious vows, 
and the permission he obtained to discard his religious habit. 
It had nearly cost him his life, from its close resemblance to the 
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gown of a plague doctor. Those who attended the plague- 
stricken were compelled to adopt a distinctive dress, and to- 
avoid contact with people in the streets. Erasmus, dressed in 
his habit, and mingling one day freely with the crowd in a 
public thoroughfare, was mistaken for one of these doctors, 
seized by the infuriated mob, and would have been killed on 
the spot, if a friend had not enabled him to escape into a house. 
Wishing to have the new edition of his Adagza brought out 
by the celebrated Aldus, whose printing-presses were at Venice, 
he went there for that purpose, at the end of his year’s sojourn 
at Bologna. The two scholars became fast friends, and Erasmus. 
helped materially in bringing out the beautiful Aldine edition 
of the Latin Classics. He was not, however, to be persuaded 
to remain at Venice. These were his “Wanderjahre,” and he 
loved to roam hither and thither, in whatever direction a 
great library seemed to promise an interesting discovery, or 
a University to afford means of satisfying his ever-increasing 
desire for knowledge. He was called to Padua, to direct the 
studies of the young Bishop of St. Andrews, natural son of 
James IV. of Scotland, who was studying at that University.. 
They afterwards went together to Siena, whence Erasmus: 
proceeded alone to Rome. Here he was received with every 
mark of distinction by men of the highest worldly and ecclesi-. 
astical rank. The learned Cardinals Giovanni de’ Medici, soon: 
afterwards Leo X., and Dominic Grimani vied with each other 
in doing him honour. Julius II. offered him the post of Public 
Penitentiary, a step to the Cardinalate, if he would settle in 
Rome. But Henry VIII. had succeeded to the throne of 
England, and Erasmus had reason to think that his fortune 
would be secured if he returned there. On the 27th of May, 
1509, Lord Mountjoy wrote to him that all England was in 
ecstasies at the accession of the young King. Extortion was 
put down, and liberality the order of the day, the King a patron 
of learning and of learned men. The writer advised him to 
visit England, and instead of being under an obligation to 
Mountjoy, Erasmus would oblige him, for he feels that he can 
never repay what he owes to one who has conferred immortality 
on him. He acknowledges having received a copy of the 
Adagia, but disowns the liberal compliments with which its 
author loads him; for who will endure to hear him styled 
iiteratisstmus! The work is highly commended by Warham, 
who sends him £5 for his journey and promises him a living. 
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Mountjoy himself adds another £5, and is sorry he did not 
have his health in Italy. He never wished his going there. 
More added his entreaties to those of Warham and Mountjoy, 
and Erasmus set out at once, by way of Holland and Belgium, 
for England. On the road from Dover to London, he passed 
through Canterbury, and paid a visit to the tomb of St. Thomas 
a Becket, for whom he entertained a great admiration. Never- 
theless, some of his most satirical remarks against pilgrimages 
attach to this famous shrine. Possibly, his wit ran away with 
his sober judgment, and we have to consider that exaggerated 
expressions are sometimes necessary in order to produce a 
certain effect. Very possibly also the laxity of the times 
furnished a sufficiently plausible foundation for the quips and 
cranks of his caustic imagination. Certainly, Erasmus was 
very angry at the sight of all the costly jewels which the lavish 
generosity of past centuries had heaped upon the Saint’s shrine, 
and when he exclaims that it would have been better to sell 
them and to distribute their value among the poor, we are 
unpleasantly reminded of a similar remark at another time and 
place. 

On his arrival in London, the King and Queen received him 
cordially, and he found a hearty welcome from Sir Thomas 
More, now living at Chelsea with his wife and young family. 
But before he had been many days in More’s house, he fell ill, 
and to beguile the hours of forced seclusion, he put the 
finishing touches to a work which he had composed while 
travelling on horseback through the Low Countries. This was 
his famous satire, the Encomium Moria, or, Praise of Folly, with 
a play on the word More. With all its faults, it is an abiding 
monument of wit, taste, discernment, and biting irony. Erasmus 
has a laugh at follies of every kind. Bookworms, sportsmen, 
devotees, popes, kings, poets, authors, and schoolmen, none are 
spared. Monks are the most scverely handled of all. The 
book was not originally intended for publication, but as several 
faulty copies were made by his friends and got into circulation, 
he felt obliged to issue a correct version. It was received with 


mingled praise and blame. Leo X., in spite of the freedom 


with which popes were therein criticized, expressed nothing 
but admiration for the book. ‘Erasmus, too,” says his 
Holiness, “has his corner in the realm of folly.” 


1 Eras. Epist. iv. 6. 
2 See his Dialogue on Pilgrimages. 
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Nothwithstanding the petting that Erasmus received in 
England, he was still restless and dissatisfied, if we may judge 
by his letters to friends on the Continent about this time. 
But with regard to his letters, it is always difficult to discern 
whether he is speaking his real mind, or flattering the 
individual to whom he is writing. Thus, to Cardinal Grimani, 
he writes: “It 1s impossible for me not to regret Rome, when 
I consider the numerous advantages which it comprises within 
its walls, and that no city in the world contains so many rich 
libraries, such delicious literary intercourse, such information 
of every kind as are found in this favoured spot. My fortune 
in England is above my merit; yet to speak the truth, it does 
not answer either my own hopes, or the expectations held out 
to me by my friends; but this is rather the fault of the times 
than of the nation. The King, who is very generous, shows me 
great kindness; he always mentions me with regard, but the 
war has taken him into Flanders.” : 

Warham, true to his promise, had presented him to a rich 
living in Gloucestershire. But Erasmus had neither talent nor 
inclination for parochial work, and he excused himself on the 
plea of his ignorance of the English language, whereupon 
the Archbishop substituted another in his place, and charged 
the benefice with an annual pension of one hundred crowns 
to Erasmus.! 

In 1511, he was appointed Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
mainly through the influence of Fisher, who was Chancellor of 
the University. 

We get a glimpse of him at Cambridge, in his correspon- 
dence with Ammonius, Henry VIII.’s Italian Secretary, with 
whom he was on the most intimate and familiar terms. Writing 
to him on the 28th of November, 1511, Erasmus says that he 
has for some months lived like a cockle shut up in his shell, 
humming over his books. Cambridge is deserted, through 
fear of the plague, and even when all the men are there, 
there is not much company. The expense is intolerable, 
and the profits are not a brass farthing. He has been there 
less than five months, and has spent sixty nobles, while his 
audience has never paid him more than one. He intends to 
throw out his sheet-anchor this winter, and if he succeeds will 
make his nest, if not he will flit.” 


1 Butler, Life of Erasmus, p. 98. 
3 Brewer, Cal. i. 20011. 
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To Colet, he complains that he will have to spend whatever 
he can scrape from his patrons, for nothing is to be gained 
at Cambridge. He can get nothing, as his audience has 
nothing to give. Ammonius writes that he is not astonished 
to hear that wood is scarce, the heretics cause so many 
holocausts, and yet their numbers grow. The brother of 
Thomas, his servant, has founded a sect, in the name of 
goodness! and has his followers.! 

Erasmus replies that he is intending to remove to London, 
and Ammonius must find him a warm hive, not far from 
St. Paul’s, where Colet has founded his school. He will not 
go to Mountjoy’s house so long as the Cerberus (Mountjoy’s 
steward, who was unfriendly to Erasmus) sits at the door. 
He has reason to be angry with the heretics for increasing 
the price of fuel on the coming of winter.? 

Space forbids us to dwell on these amusing letters, half- 
convivial, half-learned, and altogether worldly, in which Erasmus 
complains that he cannot drink the wine or beer of the place, 
and entreats Ammonius to send him a skin of the good Greek 
wine (not too sweet) which the Pope has sent to England as 
a present. Or how Erasmus keeps the empty flagon by him 
that he may enjoy the smell of the wine even when it is 
exhausted, and returns him at last “for good wine bad verses.” 
Or how Ammonius mourns to his friend that grey hairs are 
coming but not honours, and how Erasmus answers that if he 
wishes to rise, he must throw off his bashfulness, and tells him 
to show some of the letters inviting him elsewhere, and to 
withhold himself a little, that he may be courted. This 
advice was perfectly in accordance with the worldly wisdom 
of Erasmus in managing his own affairs. To his patron, 
Adolphus Prince of Veer, he wrote from London in 1512, that 
he was using all efforts to fly to him, but that he was kept 
back by the munificence of his friends, the Archbishop in 
particular. He wished that he had accepted the offers made 
to him by the Prince three years since at Louvain; but then, 
his expectations were great, and he dreamed of mountains 
of gold in England. Now fortune has depressed his crest, and 
he would be glad, like Ulysses, to gaze on the chimneys of 
his country. It must not, however, be supposed that in spite 
of his lamentations he was pinched or even hampered by want 


1 Brewer, Cal. i. 1948. 2 Jbid. 1957 and 1997. 3 Ibid. 1900. 
* Eras. Epist. viii. 13. 5 Brewer, Cal. i. 3673. 
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of means. In 1513, the University of Cambridge sent Lord 
Mountjoy, then Master of the Mint, a memorandum, requesting 
his help towards the payment of the “huge stipend for their 
Greek Professor Erasmus, whom they must otherwise lose,” 
and it has been estimated that with his various pensions, 
benefices, and other emoluments, his total income could scarcely 
be less than £700 in English money of the present day.! 
When we consider the much higher value of money in the 
sixteenth century, and the far greater simplicity of life, necessi- 
tating an incomparably smaller outlay, it is clear that many 
a scholar of our own time might envy the ease of Erasmus’ 
circumstances. To make up for the want of zeal for Greek 
at Cambridge, Fisher obtained for him the Lady Margaret 
Professorship of Divinity, and his lectures seem to have been 
largely attended. 

But it was apparently without regret that he returned, in 
1516, to Flanders, where the young King of Spain, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles V., held his Court. He gave Erasmus 
a yearly pension of four hundred florins, with no obligation 
attached to it—a favour which the recipient appreciated keenly ; 
for however great his love of money, he valued his liberty even 
more. 

J. M. STONE. 


1 Mullinger, History of the University of Cambridge, vol. i. p. 505. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Choose not alone a proper mate, 

But proper time to marry.— Cowper. 
IT was a pleasant November day, the soft lights and shadows 
` making the broad, open park and clustering trees beautiful in 
their late autumn tints. It was still quite early, scarcely three 
even by the keeper’s clock, and, like many of the people round, 
he kept it considerably in advance of the day. Eveleen had 
ridden over to lunch and see her aunt, and console her, as she 
said, for Lily’s absence ; to hear the latest news of the bridal 
pair; and discuss, for perhaps the twentieth time, the many 
little incidents of the wedding. 

As she left the boudoir she met Reginald striding up two 
steps at a time, on his way to see his mother. He stopped 
when he saw Eveleen, a little flushed, a little shy, it seemed, 
although she could not guess the reason why. 

“I am glad you have not gone yet, Eveleen: you are just 
the very person I was wishing for. Will you go to Cora: she 
is nervous, or upset, or something. You will go, won’t you?” 

“Cora upset? Why, Reginald, you must be joking. She 
was so gay,so bright an hour ago, as if no cloud could ever 
come upon her: the very gayest of the gay. What have you 
said to her?” she questioned, wonderingly. 

“I never said anything to make her cry,” said Reginald. 
“You know me better than that, Eveleen. You know I would 
not hurt a fly, still less—my cousin,” he added, awkwardly. 

Eveleen glanced towards him. His eyes were full of a 
strange meaning, half tender, half perplexed. His voice had 
an accent of trouble, of disappointment: he seemed to look to 
her for explanation, and yet how could she help him? 

“I will go to her,” she said, gently. “It will all be right, 
Reginald.” 
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“Thank you: that’s like you. You are always good to me. 
And you will make her bright and happy again, won’t you? 
Poor little thing! I did not mean to frighten her. I was too 
hasty, too abrupt ; and yet I always thought she knew.” 

She glanced at him again, and a strange pain came into her 
heart, but she did not heed it: slowly, a little shyly, so it 
seemed, she held out her hand. “I will say good-bye, Reginald. 
I am going home.” 

“You will not let me ride back with you?” 

“No,” with a smile. “I will not keep you waiting. Besides, 
you dine at Cannington to-night, your mother tells me?” 

“Too true: good-bye, then, Eveleen.” 

And passing him she went downstairs. 

Cora was in her room; a pretty evening dress spread out 
before her; some graceful bows of gauzy ribbon in her hand. 
But though the /oz/ette was both new and fashionable, it failed 
to please her. Some tiny cloud was on her life’s horizon, some 
shoal ahead, some difficulty in her path; or was it perchance 
some sudden dream that stirred her, some future triumph, or 
some unexpected joy? She looked up as her sister entered ; 
but though glad to see the kind, sweet face, she did not feel 
prepared to talk to her. Eveleen on her part did not hurry her. 
She sat down on the sofa, wondering and watching her. Cora, 
indeed, seemed nervous and upset, unlike herself in fact, petulant 
with her maid, and silent with her sister—the pretty blue eyes 
heavy, it seemed, with recent tears: the red lips somewhat 
pouting. l 

“Dear Cora, your dress is very pretty—if only you would 
try to think so,” said Eveleen, who, having laid aside her hat 
and riding-gloves, was getting impatient for the interview to 
begin. “It must be the right thing if Lilias chose it. Aunt 
Emily and Reginald will tell you the same.” 

Cora coloured a little, but she was again busy with her 
ribbons, and her sister could not see the tell-tale commentary 
on her last words. She thought she heard it in the petulant 
reply. “Reginald is no judge. He is not here to-night. He is 
going to dine at Cannington—alone. I am glad of it,” defiantly. 

“ My dear, that is not kind,” remonstrated Eveleen, as Adéle 
left the room. 

“Not kind!” said Cora. “Why should I be kind? What 
did he tell you? Why did he send you to me? Did he say 
that I was ill, or only cross?” and she lifted her eyes for the 
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first time to her sister’s face, half vexed, it scemed, and half 
pathetic. 

“ He told me very little, Cora, but he implied that you were 
not well. I do not think you are, dear. You look so flushed, 
and not yourself. I shall be glad to have you home again. 
This constant gaicty is too much for you.” 

“I like the gaiety. It is zo too much for me. O Eveleen, 
do not worry so,” on the verge of tears; and then she clasped 
her hands half nervously, looking shyly at her sister, eager to 
speak, and yet too conscious. Eveleen sat quite still: she 
understood now what was coming, and was nerving herself to 
meet what she felt instinctively would be a blow. Suddenly 
Cora stopped before her, and in a low, shy, but very distinct 
voice, told her story in a few words. “Reginald has asked me 
` to be his wife.” 

Eveleen turned pale: once, long ago, she had thought that 
those words would have been spoken to herself: but she hushed 
the thought, and sat quite still, looking up at Cora. Then she 
rose and threw her arms around her. “Is it so, Cora? my 
darling sister! God grant that you may both be happy.” 

There was no need to ask if she would accept Reginald, 
Cora’s nervous excitement had already told her so: but the 
tears which answered her loving words were scarcely indicative 
of joy. They were less vehement than those which had 
answered and perplexed Reginald, but they made Eveleen 
wonder exceedingly. “My dear,” she said, “if you have not 
quite decided, you should tell him so, and ask for time. If you 
think yourself unsuited to him, or if you do not love him as 
you ought ; be frank with him and say so.” 

But Cora cried rather more than before, when this second 
alternative was presented to her, and Evelcen, observing this, 
with rather a sad smile, changed her tactics and resumed. “I 
am sure, dear, you are very fond of him; so good, so generous 
and affectionate as he is,” she said, softly: then fecling that she 
was not speaking very warmly—that others would have pleaded 
his cause better—she scolded herself for what she called her 
selfishness, and drawing Cora to a seat beside her, clasped 
her lovingly in her kind arms, and continued very gently: 
“Think, Cora, of the long, happy years that you have known 
him—a brother almost since he first came; and now he would 
be something more to you.” | 

“It is so new, so strange,” sobbed Cora. 
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“No, dear; it is not new,” said Eveleen. “I have long 
fancied that he loved you better, and held you nearer to him, 
than me or Herbert. It has been Lily’s wish for months past,” 
she resumed, “to find a little sister in you.” 

“ And you, Eveleen ?” 

“I can only wish your mutual happiness,” was the earnest, 
truthful answer. “Much as I like Reginald, Cora, I could not 
offer him a gift more precious: and, loving you so fondly and 
so truly, I can only wish to see you happy.” 

“I always thought he liked you best, Eveleen,” said Cora, 
simply. It was cruel to say this to Eveleen, had it been said 
less innocently, and her sister did not immediately reply. “ You 
are so much more suited to him,” said Cora, “and I am sucha 
silly little thing. I cannot understand his caring for me.” 

Eveleen looked down upon the upturned face and under- 
stood it but too well. “Oh, my darling, my darling—may you 
both be happy,” she breathed softly. 

“If I could only be sure he really likes me,” and Cora’s 
April tears fell faster as she spoke. “Such a silly little thing,” 
she said again. “I know he will grow weary of me.” 

Eveleen bent down and kissed her passionately. 

“ And he has such a dreadful temper. I am quite frightened 
of it, Eveleen.” 

“He will not give way to it with you, Cora.” 

“No, but he will with other people. It is a great misfortune 
to have hereditary failings, Eveleen,” said her sister, growing 
calmer, as she drew away her thoughts from the immediate 
subject. 

“Dear Cora, you need not marry him if you do not wish it,” 
said Eveleen, quietly. 

“I have never thought about liking him in that way,” said 
Cora, simply. “We have been always nice and cousinly 
together. I do not know any one whom I ¢hink I could like 
better,” looking up suddenly into her sister’s face. 

And for the sake of this shallow little heart Reginald had 
cast away the happiness of Eveleen’s life. Did it seem worth 
while ? 

Eveleen herself was strangely puzzled. It was not the love 
which she would have given to Reginald in exchange for his. 
But Cora was such a mere child. She scarcely knew yet what 
she did feel, if indeed she had not been startled out of feeling 
at all for the moment. 
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“ Have you given him an answer?” she asked, after a pause. 

“ Oh, no, Eveleen. How could I? He took me by surprise. 
I thought that he was laughing, and he wasn’t ”—with a half sob, 
“I told him he must wait nine days.” 

“Dear Cora, surely that is very needless? and rather cruel 
and tantalizing. You must surely know your own mind—to- 
morrow ?” 

“Oh, I do; I do, Eveleen,” said Cora, bursting into tears 
again. “I would say ‘Yes’ this very minute—if I thought he 
really wanted me.” 

“ My dear Cora, this is childish,” said Eveleen, very gravely. 
“He would not have asked you to marry him at all, if he did 
not love you honestly and truly.” 

“I am too young to marry, Eveleen.” 

“My dear, I think you are,’ and, as the thought came 
suddenly, “We neither know what father says. I do not think 
he will approve of it—just yet—Reggie so young, and you 
almost a child. My darling, there is no need of any hurry.” 

“There are nine days, you know,” said Cora. “You said it 
was too much just now.” 

“To decide about your answer—yes. I did not mean that. 
But when both are so young, and so untried ; he is only twenty- 
three, and you——? ” 

“I know what you would say, Eva—that Reginald will be 
thought rash in choosing me; ‘and I dare say he is. I am very 
silly, very foolish, and I shall not make him a good wife.” 

The clock striking four recalled Eveleen to a sense of the 
position, of the long ride home, of the horses saddled at the 
door, her grandmother awaiting tea. She rose slowly, and a 
little sadly, answering her sister with quiet, tender words. 
“I did not mean that, Cora, dear. I think the same of each 
of you. You are too young, too impulsive to choose so hastily 
—another year or two to wait, and each would be more worthy 
of the other. But you must come home, dear, to-morrow, and 
see how grandmother will counsel you.” And kissing her sister 
tenderly, she put on her hat again, and took leave hastily. 

Her thoughts were rather sad as she rode slowly home, but 
there was no fear in her heart either for Reginald or Cora. The 
latter, childish and unwise, would make a loving, tender wife 
some day: and she had loved Reginald too well herself to 
distrust or even doubt him. She knew his careless and impulsive 
nature, the passions of his race as yet untamed. But she knew 
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also his chivalrous affection for his mother, and felt that he 
would give the same and even more to the fragile little being 
entrusted to his care. 

The next day Cora returned home, where Lady Julia, kind 
and sympathizing, was yet anxious and distressed at so sudden 
an engagement, and Major Devereux’s opinion came presently 
to endorse her own. 

His letter disappointed Reginald, as his had been a disap- 
pointment to Major Devereux, who, like others, had believed his 
choice a different one. He thanked Lord Gletherton a little 
stiffly for the honour he had conferred upon his daughter by the 
offer of his hand. Had a few more years passed over her, it 
would have given him the sinccrest pleasure. But Cora was 
emphatically a child in disposition, had seen nothing of the 
world: the ill-health of Mrs. Fitzgerald would deprive her also 
of the benefit of experience and supervision which as a young 
wife she might otherwise look for from her husband’s mother. 
He had moreover a special dislike to early marriages, and made 
it his particular request and wish that Cora should not marry or 
engage herself before the age of twenty-three, when she would 
come into her mother’s fortune. Regrets, and most sincere ones, 
concluded the epistle, but the decision was too definite to be 
called in question for a moment. 

So Reginald talked of his blighted hopes, and wasted aspira- 
tions, until Eveleen was as miserable as he was, and Lady Julia 
well-nigh distracted. It was not in her kind heart to remain 
inexorable, and if Cora had only looked a little less blooming, 
she would sooner or later have surrendered judgment to com- 
passion. But Cora, after a few days’ repining and embarrass- 
ment, had recovered from the disappointment, and seemed 
ready to settle down again into the old cousinly terms. In this 
state of affairs Lady Julia ventured on a compromise. 

“Your happiness is not wrecked for ever,’ she said to 
Reginald, after a protracted conference had failed to wrest any 
new meaning from the letter. “Your engagement is truly and 
properly negatived, but you are perfectly free to renew it here- 
after, when you will both be more able to understand what you 
are doing. My son is only acting fairly by you in refusing to 
allow you to bind yourself whilst his daughter remains free. It 
is possible that you may some day acknowledge this, that you 
may make a different choice, and”—as Reginald with some 
heat negatived the assertion—“ if that be not the case, you will 
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have it in your power to ask her again, and then, Reginald, you 
will, I am sure, have not alone my good wishes, but her father’s 
also.” 

Reginald was obliged to acquiesce. Cora had already done 
so, and presently she again came freely to the Abbey, and the 
old cousinly terms seemed still unchanged. She was perhaps 
a little less childish ; her sweet face had a tenderer charm; the 
thought of a graver lot in life had come before her; but the 
difference was almost imperceptible. Lilias did not notice it 
when she came there after her wedding tour: and if Eveleen 
did, it was because she had known both so intimately, watched 
‘both so closely, loved both so earnestly and had been so 
solicitous for the welfare of both. 

It was partly her work, her counsel, too, which were iy 
turning Cora into a woman. A brave, strong-hearted woman 
she would never be. But she was softening into love and 
tenderness, and a true, loving, tender child-wife was that which 
of all in this nether globe would be the best and safest gift for 
careless, generous-hearted Reginald. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


For me life played the low preludes, 

Yet life began but with the ring, 

Such infinite solicitudes 

Around it cling.—/Jean Jngelow. 
WINTER had passed away: spring had succeeded in its course ; 
and now its beneficent reign was in turn drawing to a close. 

Lilias stood in the drawing-room at Charlton Grange: the 
same room where we met Isaac and his nieces long ago. But 
how different it seemed. 

The heavy time-worn hangings were gone: replaced by soft, 
yet brilliant textures that lent a warmth and grace to the old 
oak furniture: old Indian and Nankin china strewed the quaint, 
spindle-legged tables and the finely carved mantel-piece: while 
on the low, wide window-sills, also of ancient oak, huge jars 
from Pekin dispensed through the room a subtle barely per- 
ceptible odour of pot-pourri. 

Lilias stood by the window, looking down upon the gardens 
beneath: gardens, like the house itself, in better trim than they 
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had once been, though it would take many a long month yet to 
repair the neglect of the past years. A few spring flowers, 
ranunculus and anemones, with white narcissus and bright 
yellow daffodils, gave life and light to the dark background of 
clipped yews, and the young shoots of the laurel looked 
delicately fresh and green. Beyond, the trees were still clad 
in their spring tints: the soft, sweet air came through the open 
casement (quaint and diamond-paned, a relic of past days): the 
grass, smooth as velvet, had just been freshened by a recent 
shower : glittering drops hung suspended from the branches of 
the ivy, and sparkled in the sunbeams: birds twittered faintly 
in the distance ; the wind whispered lightly through the leaves ; 
the clouds cast softly fleeting shadows alike on the quaint, old- 
fashioned gardens and on the wide, far-stretching pasture-lands 
beyond. 

But Lilias, though she loved the place, aye, loved it dearly, 
was not thinking of it then. Her husband was walking up and 
down the ‚terrace: pausing now and again to look down the 
long drive, or to give directions to the man who was pruning 
the still straggling branches of the ivy and yew. 

It was on Edmund’s movements that Lilias was intent, and 
she smiled as he disappeared round the corner of the house, 
and turned to greet him as he entered. “ You have seen nothing 
of them yet, Edmund?” 

“No. I do not expect them for another half-hour. Your 
mother said, about three o’clock, and they would not be before 
their time. I have brought you something to employ you, to 
make the waiting seem less long,’ he added, as he gave her 
some loosely arranged flowers. 

“How sweet they are! What lovely flowers! and is not 
that a spray of jessamine? It is earlier here than at the Abbey. 
I wonder who will tend the flowers there now? Not Reggie; 
but Miss Cora, perhaps, when he presents her with the crown 
matrimonial.” 

So Lilias talked gaily, as she grouped the flowers gracefully 
together in quaint vases of Bohemian glass, her husband watch- 
ing and assisting her, yet still sometimes looking eagerly down 
the long winding drive ; but his guests were not as yet in sight. 

Presently Lilias finished her task, and looked up merrily at 
her husband: “Edmund, you look either anxious or political. 
Has anything of consequence been done or said since we left 
town? I have not seen the Times this morning.” 
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“Only that the Lords have thrown out the Bill which we 
took so much trouble to pass.” 

“What ashame. Did Reginald vote?” 

“No. He was not there. It was not a Government 
question,” answering the expression of her face. 

“But you were interested in it.” 

“We do not always think alike.” 

“ And lately he has grown more independent.” 

“As I wish him to be.” 

“T like him best in leading-strings. I am so much afraid X 

“Of what, dear?” 

“Of family failings. You need not laugh, Edmund,” a little 
reproachfully. “Do you think I do not know them?” 

“And do not I?” with a quiet smile as he looked down 
lovingly on the earnest face. 

“Not as I do. Yes, you have seen him in a passion, certainly. 
His obstinacy is worse.” 

“T hope that I shall never have to test it.” 

“Don’t contradict him.” 

“T have often contradicted him.” 

“There was once upon a time a lion,” began Lilias, quietly, 
though her eyes were dancing with suppressed amusement, “a 
very good and docile lion that obeyed its keeper’s lightest word ; 
but one day when its claws had grown ” she broke off, 
laughing. 

Edmund laughed too, his wife’s high spirits were infectious. 

At last the carriage wheels were heard in the distance. A 
tiny speck appeared afar off, and soon the Earl’s well-known 
greys dashed up tothe door. And tothe door went Edmund 
to mect his friend. No state or fashion in this kindly hospitable 
household, no stiffness or display: the brothers met as brothers 
should. A hearty greeting, a warm hand-clasp; and then both 
turned to assist Mrs, Fitzgerald from the carriage. Very languid, 
invalided, and fragile she seemed, as, muffled in furs, she leaned 
on Edmund’s arm, and allowed him to lead her into the hall, to 
the warm embrace of her stately daughter, who advanced 
eagerly to meet her. 

“Dear mother, how good of you to come all this way—and 
Reginald, how delicious to receive you both in my own home. 
It’s the best part of being married,” with a bright, happy glance 
at Edmund, who stood near her. 

“I don’t think I shall survive it,” said Mrs. Fitzgerald, in an 
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extinguished voice. “I am tired to death. How could you call 
it only thirty miles, Lilias. It’s forty if it is a yard. And the 
long wait at Littleton to rest the horses was worse than the 
drive.” 

“I am so sorry, mother; but the trains would have been 
worse. It is strange that so really near, it is so difficult of 
access.” 

“Its half killed me, that’s all I know,” sinking exhausted on 
the sofa. “I don’t think I can come to dinner, Lilias: a cup of 
tea will be quite enough for me. I eat nothing now.” This in the 
most plaintive tone imaginable. 

Tea was accordingly brought in, and immediately afterwards 
Lilias conducted her mother to her room, for a rest and con- 
fidential chat, whilst the gentlemen strolled into the garden. 
Reginald was much struck by the great change in everything ; 
so much done in so short atime; yet nothing lavish, nothing 
extravagant—only tasteful, and appropriate: and later, when 
they passed the gates, and went out into the green lanes 
beyond, the affection testified by the country people for their 
young Squire, struck him still more forcibly. It differed so 
widely from the half-awed attachment which characterized the 
greater number of his own numerous retainers. He had much 
to speak of, too, concerning his own affairs. These last few 
months had brought him a bitter, but not less useful experience. 
The death of Mr. Cleve, which occurred very suddenly a few 
weeks after the wedding, by necessitating the transfer of the 
agency into fresh hands, had occasioned the thorough over- 
hauling and investigating of the estate accounts. The result 
had been, as Edmund had foreseen, most unsatisfactory. 
Neglect, extravagance, and of late years, actual dishonesty, 
had been the outcome of Reginald’s blind trust and innate | 
indolence. And the losses, not ruinous indeed, but sufficiently 
heavy, had shown him all too clearly what might have been the 
ending, had not the awakening, no thanks to him, come just in 
time. As it was, his first anger over, the first penalty paid, he 
had written to Edmund, and frankly acknowledging his former 
folly, as frankly sought the help before declined. Edmund gave 
it gladly, sparing neither time nor trouble, and had finally 
recommended him an agent, known to him for many years, 
and in whom he had perfect confidence. 

“A gentleman,” he had said to Reginald, “which Mr. Cleve 
was not ; one who would be, if Reginald chose, a friend as well,” 
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and so, on experience, Lord Gletherton had found him. He now 
told Edmund so. In every way he had been pleased with him ; 
under his guidance and that of Mr. Bertram, his estates’ accounts 
were being rapidly reduced to order: extravagant expenses 
curtailed, or done away with, while all things fitting were 
retained. He had besides, the advantage of a friend, older than 
himself, perfectly unprejudiced, and ready to assist him at all 
times with advice and counsel. The best terms now subsisted 
between his agent and his solicitor ; each cordially assisting the 
other, and so far with the happiest result. 

“In fact,” continued Reginald, “I cannot thank you at all 
adequately for having found me one so entirely suited to the 
post.” | 

“Then I think, Reginald,” said his friend, half-laughing, half 
in earnest, “that having found you an adviser nearer home, you 
had better release me from my mentorship.” 

But Reginald gave an indignant negative, and resumed the 
conversation. He seemed to have grown both in character and 
in experience during the last half-year. The public life to 
which he had been called, the troubles through which he had 
recently passed, the necessity of entering into and comprehend- 
ing for the first time thoroughly his own responsibilities, had 
helped to strengthen and mature him, and had worn away a 
good deal of his natural indolence. He had found out that he 
could act for himself, if so inclined. Edmund felt it also and 
knew, what Reginald would not acknowledge, that his days of 
mentorship were past. He did not for a moment regret this. 
Lord Gletherton was still his friend. If the ties that had before 
bound them were slackened, others and stronger ones had arisen 
in their stcad, and the friend was changed into the brother. 
There was nothing masterful in Edmund's disposition ; he never 
sought or cared to seek dominion. He knew that he who can - 
receive advice is sometimes superior to him who can bestow it, 
and he deemed that that superiority was Reginald’s when he 
offered him the counsel which experience dictated. But would 
it be always so? Deep in his heart rose sometimes the remem- 
brance of a man who had been his friend and had betrayed him, 
who had been his rival and had wronged him; who was his 
enemy and might still work him evil. And that man was 
Frederick Manley, who had already in the past come between 
him and his friend; who would still strive in the future to 
divide their paths one from the other. He had warned Reginald 
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often against him; against his influence; but the fascination of 
the gay, worldly-hearted man had as often prevailed: and now 
as the brothers walked together, up and down the pleasant 
terrace, there was a new decision in Reginald’s words and tone, 
friendly though as ever, and less sceking of advice or counsel ; 
and Edmund held his peace and gave none. 

_ After dinner, whilst Edmund was talking to Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
Lilias asked Reginald how he thought Edmund was looking. 

“So wonderfully better that I said nothing about it. It 
would be merely complimentary to ask after his health now. 
And you, Lilias,” with a smile, “are looking happiness itself.” 

“Then my face tells truth,” she said, softly; then after a 
little silence, “ You have had a pleasant talk with him.” 

“So pleasant and engrossing, that we hardly did justice to 
anything else; and yet I was always anxious to sce the Grange 
again.” . 
“Edmund tells me that you are getting quite steady and 
experienced.” 

“ He told you that, did he? Well, I am quite sure he would 
say nothing bad of me.” ` 

“He had nothing bad to say, which was better than not 
saying it. I hope you like the place, Reggie?” Then, as he 
answered with warm praise: “ You remember what I said of it 
long ago? but there has been so much todo. Farmsteads and 
cottages all quite untenable, so we have had to leave the house 
alone.” 

“Farmsteads and cottages—he is in that line, is he? and 
Petty Sessions, and all the rest of it?” said Reginald, in an 
amused tone. 

“He is everything he ought to be,” said Lilias, loftily, “and 
as to that line, is it not his duty? The farmsteads were not fit 
to live in, the cottages still worse.” 

“Exactly: a model country gentleman. A different sort of 
landlord from the last.” 

“Yes. Edmund will not let me talk about old Isaac,” said 
Lilias. “You see the old name comes familiarly, although I am 
now his niece-in-law.” 

“Heigh-ho! I wonder what Manley will do, when he steps 
into poor Vivian’s shoes. Buckle to, as your husband has done 
—try poachers and look after his estate—or think as he does 
now, and as I once did, that country pursuits should begin and 
end with pheasant-shooting.” 
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Lilias laughed, but did not pursue the subject ; presently she 
said: “And how about yourself, Reggie, and what is more to 
the purpose, Cora?” 

“When I tell you she is as fairy-like as ever, I hope you will 
be satisfied.” 

“Not quite. I expect you to tell me that she is growing 
more womanly, that her character is more formed.” 

“I prefer her as she is, a child—and her character has as 
much consistency as children’s generally possess.” 

“ Well, you have nearly five years before you, though doubt- 
less it seems cruel to remind you. And you continue happy 
and cousinly together, as though no graver ties had been 
thought of between you?” 

“The cruelty of aunts and paternal relatives,” chafed the 
Earl. 

“ No, rather the prudence and the wisdom, Reginald. Pretty 
Cora is a perfect cousin, but Cora a few years hence will bea 
perfect wife.” 

“ She is seventeen, Lilias.” 

“Yes, and she will be a child at twenty. Many girls are, 
and they do not bloom less sweetly. No, Reginald, believe me, 
it is a wise probation. Persevere for the short time that is before 
you, and then you will be each more worthy of the other.” 

“I have no choice left me,” said Lord Gletherton, moodily. 
“I cannot understand it. Aunt Julia, Eveleen, all whom I most 
counted on, are all against me; and now you and Edmund alsa, 
I declare it’s hard.” 

Lilias laughed. 

“ Dear Reggie, it will all come right at last.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A pretty rainbow sort of life enough.—Z. £E. L. 


Lapy LILIAs had no intention of renouncing society, when she 
exchanged the Abbey for the Grange. Although she had often 
expressed herself quite tired of dissipation, she had always been 
of a cheerful and sociable disposition, glad to see her friends, 
and fond of hospitality. If the gaicties of Gletherton had 
wearied her, it was because they had been too frequent; 
perhaps, also, because the guests invited there were oftener 
Reginald’s friends than hers—gay, worldly, for the most part, 
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with scarcely a serious thought amongst them. Their empty 
' flatteries had too often fatigued her; she was dissatisfied with 
them, and utterly weary of entertaining guests so opposed to her 
in taste and character, until she had been tempted to exclaim 
with Catherine Charlton, though from very different reasons, 
that all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and could but unfit 
the mind for higher and better things. 

But the situation was now altered. It had become a 
pleasure, a duty almost, to withdraw her husband from the 
seclusion to which he had of late years been accustomed, to win 
for him that position in society for which he was so fitted ; and 
she wished also that Charlton Grange should re-open its portals 
and resume its old importance in the neighbourhood. The 
Queen of Gletherton would have been sadly loth to abdicate 
her sovereignty, even though she had retired from her capital 
and resigned herself to a less lofty estate. Her good subjects 
and liegemen should still cluster round her, and the fêtes and 
parties should still be held beneath the extended sceptre of the 
Lady Lilias. As soon therefore as summer drew near, and the 
Grange had assumed its full beauty, Parliamentary business 
being for the moment unimportant, the Charltons returned for a 
brief while to the country; cards of invitation were sent out, 
and a new neighbour was given to Gletherton. 

Lilias was almost overwhelmed with morning calls. All 
were indeed anxious to congratulate her on her marriage, and 
all had moreover a certain curiosity respecting the Grange, 
which had been till lately a kind of ogre’s castle to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

To Edmund the transition to this gay life seemed passing 
strange ; but he was proud of his beautiful wife and pleased at 
the affection shown to her, and little by little he was drawn into 
the charmed circle, and began to enjoy society both for his wife 
and for himself. The Melvilles were now their nearest neigh- 
bours, having rented a little country house called Willowdale, 
not three miles from the Grange, but were looked upon as 
birds of passage who might be expected to take flight at any 
time. 

The Vivians were spending a few months at Easterham, 
and testified their right to be considered neighbours by giving 
a series of archery and croquet parties, to which Lilias some- 
times chaperoned her cousins. Catherine paid a short visit to 
the Grange, late in the summer, but the frequent gaieties dis- 
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pleased her. The house was never quiet for a week, she said ; 
her intellectual pursuits were disturbed, and she retired shortly 
from the field, to her sister-in-law’s great, if secret, satisfaction, 
and settled down at Rushton, which her brother had arranged 
and furnished for her. Here, as she observed with some feeling 
to him, “Far from the madd’ning crowd’s ignoble strife,’ she 
kept “the even tenour of her way,” and studied Greek and Latin 
with little inconvenience to others and a great deal of pleasure 
to herself. 

Then Sir Ralph and Lady Seaham came to inspect the new 
ménage, the latter being especially charmed with Lilias and 
pleased with everything she saw. She walked about the 
grounds, advised, and commented, praised the improvements, 
and entered into everything with the warm interest and freedom 
of an old friend. 

“Iam so glad you are going to be good neighbours,’ she 
said, warmly. “The Grange has been shut up too long, and 
your husband is already such a favourite with us all. His 
father was so hospitable—too much so, I’m afraid—such 
pleasant gatherings he used to have at Everton, when your 
husband was a boy and Adelaide and Jane were children. It 
was the first visit I paid after my marriage. A fine old place, 
dear, you will see it perhaps some day.” 

“I think that it would make me rather sad to see it,” said 
Lilias, softly. “He must have suffered so in parting with it. 
Catherine says he was so fond of it, and so was she. I like her 
best when she speaks of those past days.” 

“She is nicer than she seems ; but, my dear, I never liked 
a blue-stocking (I suppose I am not clever enough), and I 
never could get on with her—never since she was quite a girl.” 

“I thought perhaps her troubles had changed her, and made 
her so different to the others. I feel a sort of reverence for her 
when I think so. A hard, sad life she must have had; and mine 
so smooth and pleasant,” said Lilias, gently. 

- “It is not only that. Trouble does not change one’s nature 
utterly, though it has certainly embittered hers. Your husband 
has had much to suffer, but I need not speak of him,” she 
added, with a smile ; “ you know his worth by this time.” 

A few days later, there was a large party at the Abbey, and 
the Charltons were among the guests. It was their second visit 
only since their marriage, and it seemed quite natural to Lilias, 
to take back the reins of government when, on the second day, 
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her mother was indisposed. Indeed, so gracefully and naturally 
did she act hostess as to provoke a smile from Henry Seaham, 
who with Sir Ralph and Lady Seaham came to dinner. 

“If I had not been present at your wedding, if I had not 
seen you more than once in your new sphere at Charlton, I 
should have imagined that Lady Lilias Fitzgerald was still 
_ before me.” 

“Lady Lilias Charlton is just as pleased to welcome you,” 
was the swift answer, as she turned to greet his step-mother. 

“At home again, Lilias? That’s right; and really now, 
could not one fancy that you had never left us? Is Mr.Charlton 
here?” 

“He is speaking to Sir Ralph. It is so nice to be at home 
again, and to see all my old friends again around me. There 
is dear Marguerite,” and she turned gaily to greet her, whilst 
first one and then another long-familiar face gave her their glad 
greetings and welcomed her once more to Gletherton. 

Presently Reginald in turn approached his sister. “It is 
good to see you back again,” he said, warmly. “The mother has 
been entirely lost without you. As for Cora, will you make her 
less a child, please, or she will never be the mother’s right 
hand.” 

“That is Lily’s part,” said Cora, merrily. “She shall always 
be our Queen; always—to-day the same as yesterday. Will 
you, Lily?” 

“No,” she answered, smiling, as she laid her hand on her ` 
cousin’s shoulder and looked tenderly and lovingly into the 
lifted blue eyes. “A Fitzgerald must be Queen of Gletherton ; 
you, dear Cora, some day.” 

After dinner, first music, then cards were the order of the 
evening. Lord Gletherton asked Edmund to play. He did 
it unthinkingly, and was neither hurt nor vexed when Edmund 
declined. 

“It is only whist, you know, the only game I ever play,” he 
said, and though no comment was made, the thoughts of both 
were at that moment at Monaco, and Edmund knew that his 
warning had borne fruit. Still, though he trusted Reginald, he 
was a little surprised as he stood silently looking on, after Lord 
Gletherton had taken his seat with Mr. Manley as his partner, 
Sir Ralph and Mr. Melville his opponents, for the points were 
higher than they had been of old, and there were round games 
also for those who chose to join them. 
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Mr. Oldcastle came up to Edmund, and rallied him kindly 
for refusing to play. “Do you never touch a card?” he said, 
laughing. “I hope you do not think us very wicked. We are 
not gambling, I assure you—a little harmless amusement for 
the ladies, instead of talking scandal. Frederick Manley is a 
good whist player, I perceive, and so is Gletherton. I wonder if 
the experience be equal.” 

“I fancy not. Manley is the keener of the two,and I imagine 
plays much oftener.” 

“Four by honours! Well done! And another trick is game. 
Are they going to begin again?” after a pause. “Why, it is 
after ten already.” 

“They never keep early hours here.” 

“I know they never used to do. Honours again. How grave 
you look, Charlton, and how eager they are getting. It won’t do. 
Coolness is requisite for whist. Game again. Such luck will 
make them gamblers. Well, I don’t think there is much harm 
in it—when played with moderation.” 

“None at all,” said Edmund, quietly. 

“You think that Gletherton is not showing much modera- 
tion. The points are high, but that is Manley’s doing. Honours 
again, the other side are losing rapidly.” 

And, indeed, Sir Ralph was rather testy, and inclined to 
blame his son-in-law’s bad play. Peals of laughter meanwhile 
came from a table close at hand, where the round games were 
being played with much zest and enjoyment ; Herbert Devereux 
conspicuous amongst the rest by his boyish eagerness to win. 

“He looks as if his heart were in it,’ said Mr. Oldcastle, 
following Edmund’s glance. “Why does not that boy go to 
college? He is not very strong, but idleness is good for no 
one. I tell you, Charlton, he should have a tight hand over 
him. He has got beyond his sister’s guidance, or my Lady 
Julia’s either.” 

“Major Devereux is still abroad,” said Edmund. “I believe 
Gletherton has some control over him.” 

“He might as well have none, for all the use he will make of 
it. Thoroughly good-hearted and generous is Gletherton, but 
he would no more take the trouble to control ” he broke off 
suddenly, and added, “ Miss Devereux would do more than he 
would.” 

“Boys of that age are wont to be restive under a sister’s 
guidance.” 
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“The more’s the pity. Well, Gletherton was tolerably docile 
under Lady Lilias’s ; but then,” with a sly glance at his friend, 
“the reins were held too tightly to admit of anything like 
rebellion.” 

“Yet he did rebel with the first hour of his majority,” said a 
voice behind them. 

“ All homage to the Queen,” from Mr. Oldcastle. 

“I shall soon resign my honours, most faithful liegeman. I 
cannot reign both here and at the Grange. Mine is a limited 
monarchy.” 

“Nay, you shall be our Empress-Queen, and reign wherever 
youth and beauty hold sway.” 

Lilias coloured, but laughed gaily. “ You have not forgotten 
how to flatter, Mr. Oldcastle. But old friends are privileged. I 
forgive you.” 

And then the whist players rose, and the ladies presently 
retired. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


I would do anything to serve a friend. — Southern. 
Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip, my King.—Crazh. 

THE summer had passed by; the winter came: stealing in 
slowly, and it seemed unwillingly ; a cloudy, oftentimes a rainy 
sky, but the leaves hanging somewhat late upon the trees; the 
dahlias in the quaint Grange gardens still untouched by the 
frost. . 

Edmund was writing in his study. Lilias, a thoughtful look 
upon her face, held an open letter in her hand. Suddenly she 
turned towards her husband, a little hesitation in her voice. 
“You think, then, it is for the best, Edmund? It will not be 
too much to undertake, too arduous, or too anxious for you ? ” 

“It will be anxious; that I do not doubt, too arduous it 
will not be. I owe much to Major Devereux, Lily. He was 
a friend to me when I much needed one. Iam glad to have it 
in my power in some slight way to repay the debt.” 

“If this guardianship had been shared with you by any one 
but Reginald.” 

“Should it not be easy to share it with a brother?” 

“With some brothers, yes, Edmund; unfortunately, not 
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with all. Now Reginald will leave the whole burden with you ; 
or will want his own way and not yours.” 

“He will want Herbert's well-doing; and I can only wish 
the same.” 

“He will strive for the same end, but the means will be 
different.” 

“We must try to find a modus vivendi—or, would you not 
wish me to undertake it?” 

“I do not quite know what I wish,” said Lilias, slowly. 
“Poor Evelcen’s letter is a very pressing one. I fear that Major 
Devereux is failing, and Herbert, seventeen to-morrow, is sorely 
in need of guidance and restraint. You saw that, did you not, 
at Gletherton ?” 

“Yes: it is time he set himself to work, if he is ever to 
succeed in anything. A college, or a private tutor, a regular 
method of study, in fact, is necessary. He is clever, brilliant 
even, far cleverer than most boys; but intolerably idle, and 
unused to any sort of control.” 

“If Major Devereux had only asked you to be guardian 
before choosing Reginald.” 

“Reginald was not guardian, properly speaking. He was 
only asked to look after him a little, during the summer 
vacations, spent as they would naturally be with Lady Julia.” 

“ Yes, of course we never counted upon that illness, or upon 
his leaving school ; and now for long months he has been doing 
nothing at the Cottage, doctored, and petted by dear Aunt 
Julia, lectured by Eveleen, and shown how to enjoy life by 
Reginald and Mr. Manley.” 

“I imagine that it is by Lady Julia’s advice that Major 
Devereux is thus making the guardianship a formal one.” 

“I am quite sure that it is Aunt Julia who has asked him to 
choose you.” 

“Then I should be very loth to decline.” 

“So should I, on her account. It really does seem the right 
thing to do, Edmund—looking at it on all sides, it is difficult 
to say,‘ No.’ You will be to him as you were once to Reginald.” 

“I hope to be even more. Reginald was much older when 
I went abroad with him: and we went simply as friends. I 
shall be Herbert’s ‘guardian,’ if I accept this trust, with more 
authority, and more responsibility.” 

“I can’t help wishing that you could have him to yourself.” 

“It would perhaps be better. But after all, Lilias, it may 
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never come to anything. I hope, I trust, that Major Devereux 
may recover, and be himself his son’s best guardian, during 
these three or four years that remain of his minority.” 

“I wish it may be so; I wish it earnestly: but I fear it will 
not. Eveleen, from her letter, fears the worst. Major Devereux 
himself writes even more unhopefully. Yet he is not one to 
meet evil half-way.” 

There was a brief pause, then Lilias broke it suddenly. 
“You will write to Reginald, will you not, Edmund? Before 
deciding finally, I mean.” 

“Yes, certainly; I must know at least his wishes on the 
matter. He has the prior claim, you see, Lily, and is indeed 
half installed already. He may prefer some other coadjutor ; 
but leastways he should be consulted.” 

“He would choose you, I think—or Mr. Manley. Really, 
Edmund, I scarcely know to whom he would in this case give 
the preference. He seems infatuated with that man. I cannot 
understand it.” | 

In the course of the evening Edmund wrote to Reginald to 
consult him, as he had said, concerning his acceptance of the 
trust. It was a frankly written letter “showing his hand,” as 
Reginald would himself have put it, without disguise or reticence, 
and laying before him all the ros and cons of this new and 
perhaps invidious link between them. It was not to be a simple 
sinecure—this post of guardian—but a post bringing with it 
solemn duties and grave responsibilities, from which, once 
accepting them, he might not flinch, He must do his duty 
honestly by this boy, as he had done his duty once by Reginald; 
must act towards him steadfastly and wisely, uprooting so far 
as in him lay the tares sown in this last year’s idleness, and 
sowing good and wholesome seed. Herbert's life later might 
be one of struggle. He must learn to meet it. He must work - 
now that later on he might make his way nobly, uprightly, 
and, so Edmund hoped, successfully in his chosen path; might 
become the man his father wished to see him, useful and helpful 
to himself and others, instead of a mere dilettante, idle and 
purposeless, such as his natural indolence unchecked would 
render him. Edmund wrote this briefly but distinctly to the 
Earl, explaining his own views and hopes in the boy’s regard, 
and the line of conduct he must necessarily follow. Should he 
accept the guardianship, which depended much on Reginald’s 
answer, he should take steps to prevent the loss of time, which, 
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ill-health first, and then indulgence, had permitted; and pre- 
scribe for him a regular course of studies. He alluded also to 
the frequent parties at the Abbey, where Herbert had been 
thrown with older guests and shared with them in pursuits and 
amusements dangerous, he held, if only from their pleasant- 
ness, to one of his age and disposition. He hoped that, should 
Reginald accept him as his coadjutor, they should look upon 
their common task with the same views and the same feelings, 
working hand in hand together for the true welfare of their 
ward. 

This letter, frank and’ fair, as he acknowledged, placed 
Reginald in a dilemma. He had grown to consider Herbert as 
his ward, and perhaps already half-resented the appointment 
of a coadjutor. It pointed, he felt, to some flaw in his own 
mode of government, or in Major Devereux’s or Lady Julia’s 
estimation of it. Moreover, although much attached to Edmund, 
he would yet, as Edmund had divined, have preferred some 
other to share in his authority. In his better moods, indeed, 
knowing how true, how steadfast, and unflinching had been 
Edmund's long devotion to himself, he might have rejoiced in 
the fact that his young cousin should have the same advantages; 
but in his first annoyance and with Frederick beside him, he 
saw things otherwise. Even Edmund’s sense of duty might 
prove itself a stumbling-block, a source of trouble should their 
views for Herbert differ. That their views would differ frequently 
he knew; nay, already, as Frederick warned him, there were 
shoals ahead. Edmund had deprecated Herbert's visits to the 
Abbey ; he had even hinted that they must eease; he would 
show his colours more plainly later on. He would make 
Herbert a recluse like himself, and teach him that the Abbey 
gaieties were wrong, and bid him shun a pack of cards as he 
did. Lord Gletherton had listened moodily: so far, he held 
with Frederick entirely, but at the last words he answered 
bluntly: “In this at least Edmund was right, and Herbert 
should never by his will be taught to gamble.” And then, his 
good sense overcoming his resentment, he sat down and wrote 
upon the moment's impulse to his brother-in-law, bidding him 
accept the trust, if he so willed it, and promising him his loyal 
co-operation. 

There was no coldness apparent in this letter, only a slight 
stiffness of expression; but even this made Edmund hesitate. 
Then Major Devereux wrote again with greater instance 
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(strongly backed this time by Lady Julia); and Reginald, his 
brief sulkiness over, and rejoicing now “in a lot of trouble 
taken off his hands,” wrote a second time more cordially. Then 
Edmund reluctantly consented. 

A few more months passed by, and Major Devereux’ health 
seemed to improve a little. He talked, however, of coming 
home, and to that effect had already sent in his papers to the 
Commander-in-Chief. When summer came, he might be with 
them. Meanwhile, he asked Edmund to act sometimes in his 
name, to place Herbert with a private tutor, and to have him 
at the Grange for part of his vacation, the remainder to be 
spent with Reginald. All this was done, and done cordially, 
and the slight cloud which had troubled the horizon was now 
to all secming a thing of the past. 

It was already late in spring when Reginald, who had 
favoured London little with his presence, came up for a few 
days to “look about him,” and called to bring the homage of 
the Abbey to the infant heir of Charlton Grange. 

He found Edmund alone, and the meeting was, as usual, 
very cordial. Congratulations and inquiries exhausted, politics 
became the subject of their conversation, especially some 
questions where Lord Gletherton should have voted and had 
not. “He had been to Newmarket with Manley. Well, it was 
perhaps too bad—but Manley wished it—was running a horse 
which only came in third. Pshaw, one vote did not matter; 
they won without it: rather a near go, but all right in the end. 
He really wouldn’t tie himself to politics as Edmund did.” 

Edmund knew well that Reginald would not work hard at 
anything, but he did try, as he had done before, to persuade 
him to give up Frederick Manley—in so far, at least, as his 
influence withheld him from what at one time he would have 
felt his duty. Reginald was evidently more taken up with his 
false friend than ever; his amusements, his occupations, even 
his politics, it seemed, were beginning to be influenced by 
him. 

“Manley talks as much trash as you do,” he said, politely, 
when Edmund finished speaking. “Don't distress yourself, my 
dear fellow. It is laziness, not Manley’s influence, which keeps 
me from the House.” 

“A bad excuse, Reginald. Do you go to the Premier’ S 
to-night? ” 

“I think so, I met that right honourable gentleman « on my 
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way here, and was inveigled into a half-promise of attending. 
Shall I meet you there?” 

“T shall see what Lily says. It is not obligatory.” 

“I dare say you would prefer a quiet evening, after last 
night’s debate, and one to-night besides, is there not? Will 
that be obligatory ?” 

“I am afraid so.” 

“Well, I would not be tied down to politics as you are for 
the world, though I did help you into Parliament! .. . If those 
letters are of consequence, I had better not keep you.” 

“They can wait, thank you. But perhaps you would like to 
see Lilias now ?” 

“Well, I suppose I ought,” replied his brother-in-law, 
dubiously, and Edmund rose and accompanied him to the 
adjoining room, then, closing the folding-doors, again returned 
to his letters. 

“Reginald! This zs a surprise, and such a pleasant one,” 
cried Lilias, as, having shaken hands with Mrs. Henry Seaham, 
he sat down beside her. “I had no idea you were in town.” 

“No? I suppose, then, you thought I had renounced you 
altogether. I have messages from the mother and Cora, and I 
dare say you will see Eveleen soon. She is coming up with 
Lady Seaham for a few weeks’ dissipation.” 

“The dear Eveleen! I shall be delighted. I wish she 
could bring Cora also. Perhaps she will help me,” with a 
sudden little sigh, “to answer all these showers of letters. I 
have been quite overwhelmed with them, and though all have 
been very pleasant and acceptable, have only answered one of 
them, my mother’s. You smile? Well, yes, I did it very 
shabbily. She didn’t mind, Reggie?” 

“She'll forgive it,” he said, lazily. “But Edmund is a 
‘brick,’ and acts the devoted husband and father in a style that 
is absolutely refreshing to witness in these degenerate latter 
days. Cora was quite in her glory at receiving a letter from 
her sedate Parliamentary brother-in-law—that is to be.” 

“Oh! I forgot that he was doing some of the writing. I 
can afford to be idle a while longer. But, Reggie,” in a tone 
of grave remonstrance, “ You have not once asked after your 
nephew.” 

Reginald made a penitent gesture. “ Haven't I really? How 
very dreadful of me. Speak for me, Mrs. Seaham. Assure our - 
dear Lilias that the omission was caused solely by my desire 
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to hear something of herself—which would be impossible, you ' 
know, if baby charms and excellencies were upon the zapis.” 

“You are a very unnatural uncle, I am afraid, Lord 
Gletherton, and as such I have nothing to say to you.” 

“I surrender at discretion. What is expected of me?” 

“Return to your allegiance, my lord, and acknowledge the 
heir of Charlton,” said Lilias, playfully, and as Reginald bent 
the knee jestingly before her she drew back the curtains of a 
little lace derceaunette, in which placidly reposed a fair, waxen- 
looking child, in the sleepiest stage of babyhood, with dark locks 
and eyebrows, and diminutive pink fingers spread out on the 
white satin coverlet. 

“T hate babies,” was his lordship’s next comment, after he 
had contemplated his nephew for a sufficient time to have 
augured well for a fairer verdict, “although they are perhaps 
least objectionable asleep. Don’t wake it for the world, Lily! 
I can see that he is very like a Fitzgerald. The force of our 
hereditary temper is remarkably developed in those little 
clenched hands,” 

Lilias laughed. “I did not expect compliments from you, 
Reggie; but you might tell me that the child is ordinarily 
pretty.” 

“I have no doubt it is,” said her brother, provokingly, “ but 
you know I am not a judge, and I cannot see that it matters 
much at this stage of his existence. He is a thorough Fitz- 
gerald.” 

“But that is exactly what I do not want him to be, Reggie— 
and I don’t think he is the least like any of us. He has eractly 
his father’s eyes. What shall you say to them at home?” 

“I declare I forgot I should have to report. I must have 
another look at him. I think you may be right about the eyes 
(I could judge better if they would open). Seriously, I can’t 
describe him. I had rather by far be asked to describe a 
Parisian bonnet than an English baby.” 

Lilias laughed, and then Edmund came in, and when all 
that had been said in praise, or dispraise, of the important son 
and heir had been recapitulated for his benefit, they subsided 
into more commonplace subjects. 

Lilias asked presently for home news, and inquired especially 
about Herbert. “ You know he is almost mine now,” she said, 
“and therefore I am more anxious about him.” 

“Yes. Only Herbert is no longer a child, Lily,” replied her 
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brother, with a slight shade of constraint, “and he has his 
mental capabilities as fully developed as most of us, besides 
having the advantage” (in a lighter tone) “of my unexception- 
able society. Edmund will not, I fancy, find his duties very 
onerous, or his guardianship a great responsibility, notwithstand- 
ing his solemn epistle to me on the subject, and his equally 
solemn appeal this morning. Do you think we shall quarrel 
about him, Edmund, or do you distrust my capacity?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other, Reginald. I wish only that 
we should work fogether.” 

“ All right, my grave mentor,” said Reginald, lazily. “You 
shall lay down the law, and I will follow it. It will save mea 
deal of trouble; now Aunt Julia left it all upon my shoulders.” 

“Yes, but Aunt was not quite satisfied with the way in 
which the work was done by those very elastic shoulders,” said 
his sister, gaily, and then there was a moment’s silence, broken 
by Reginald. 

“ Are you writing anything at present, Edmund ?” 

“Nothing particular. In fact, to use your old expression, 
Reginald, I haven’t time.” 

“A most sapient observation,” said Lilias, “and only too 
true. In fact, I wish sometimes that he was not quite so 
conscientious.” 

Reginald then took leave, keeping up a continual flow of 
nonsense as he descended the stairs, when the last words which 
reached him were: “Good-bye, Reggie. I do wish I could 
have shown you baby’s eyes!” 


Canon Bright and Father Rivington. 


[NOTE on article in THE MONTH for June.J—In his Waymarks 
in Church History, Canon Bright, criticizing Father Rivington’s 
account, in his Dependence, of the Council of Chalcedon, charged 
him with the offence of suppressto veri. Father Rivington in 
reply (Primitive Church and See of Peter, p. xxiii.) pointed out 
that his critic, in quoting him, had omitted a qualifying clause 
which made all the difference. To this Canon Bright replied in 
a manner which caused us to protest in the June number of 
THE MONTH (p. 195) in the following terms: “When Dr. 
Bright’s attention was called to this omission of an important 
qualifying clause,...one might have imagined that he would 
at least have shown some anxiety publicly to make an amende 
honorable. Yet not only is there no trace of such an act of 
justice in the present volume, but he also wrote privately to 
Father Rivington, apologizing for having omitted the clause, 
but declaring that he must still maintain his charge (of suppressto 
vert), which, apart from the garbled form of the quotation, had 
no colourable foundation !” 

Canon Bright has since called our attention to a letter 
in the Guardian (May 16, 1894), in which he apologizes for the 
omission of the qualifying clause, and he contends that we have 
done him an injustice in not mentioning this fact. We were not 
aware of the Guardian letter when we wrote, but we willingly 
call attention to it now. At the same time, we cannot perceive 
that it invalidates our criticism in any way. Our complaint 
against Canon Bright was not that he refused to apologize for 
having omitted a clause. On the contrary, we said that (in 
the private letter) hc had apologized forthe omission. Besides, 
no one would have suspected him of omitting it intentionally. 
Our complaint was that he persisted in the charge of suppressto 
vert when all colourable foundation for the charge had been 
shown not to exist. As in the letter to the Guardian Canon 
Bright persists in this charge precisely as he did in the private 
letter, we are unable to perceive that we have done him any 
injustice through our unwitting neglect to mention the Guardian 
letter. 


Reviews. 


ene 


I.—NEW LIGHTS ON THE CONCLAVE OF VENICE! 


IT was the long and tedious Conclave of Venice which 
assembled on December Ist, 1799, and did not terminate until 
March 14th, 1800, that gave to the Church one of its most 
distinguished Pontiffs, the Benedictine Cardinal Chiaramonte, 
best known to history by the name of Pope Pius VII. From 
hitherto unpublished documents in the Archives of Vienna, 
notably from the correspondence of Baron Thugut, the Austrian 
Prime Minister, with Cardinal Herzan and the Marquess 
Ghisilieri, Father Van Duerm, S.J., has compiled a most inter- 
esting volume which really throws a flood of fresh light upon 
the secret history of that critical period. For the most part 
the author has left his documents to tell their own tale. He 
has added a few notes and supplied a thread of narrative 
sufficient to connect letter with letter, but the impression left 
is that of a contemporary chronicle, with the additional 
advantage that the events which pass before us are seen from 
more than one point of view. Pius VI. died in August, 1799, 
and owing chiefly to the delays caused by the manceuvring of 
the Austrian Minister, who wished to secure the election of 
Cardinal Mattei, the new Pope, as we have said, was not elected 
before March 14th, 1800. He was crowned eight days after- 
wards in the Monastery of St. George at Venice, amid the 
universal rejoicing of the people, and once he had received 
the double spirit of Christ’s Vicar on earth, we find him filled 
with trust in God, acting tactfully and resolutely, gaining the 
confidence of all men, until six months later the restoration of 
the temporal sovereignty might be considered to be already, 
practically speaking, an accomplished fact. It is here that 
Father Van Duerm leaves him, still almost at the threshold of 


1 Un Peu Plus de Lumière sur le Conclave de Venise. Par Charles Van Duerm, — 
S.J. Louvain: Ch. Peeters, 1896. | 
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his Pontificate. Despite the well-known works of Artaud de 
Montor and Crétineau Joly, popularized for English readers by | 
Miss Mary Allies, we cannot refrain from expressing a wish that 
Father Van Duerm might see his way to completing his study 
of the life of this great Pope which he has so happily inaugu- 
rated in the present volume. Although it may be said that the 
story of the intrigues and obstructions of the Conclave forms, 
historically speaking, the most valuable portion of the work, 
most readers will agree with us, we think, that the interest of 
it revives wonderfully the moment that the personality of the 
new Pope is brought into prominence. In any case, the author 
has executed a task involving great research, with much judg- 
ment and tact. l 


2.—THE ROMAN CLAIMS.! 


This little book has a distinct stamp of its own. It consists 
of the well-known lectures which Father Bernard Vaughan 
delivered at Manchester in refutation of the Anglican Bishop 
Moorhouse. Considered merely as a reply, it would be hard 
to point to anything more utterly crushing. From any point of 
view, that of logic, scholarship, or historical knowledge, the Bishop 
simply receives his guietus. There are circumstances under which 
such replies are of the greatest service to religion; and the 
circumstances under which these lectures were delivered were 
such, we believe, as fully justified their delivery. But the form 
under which these lectures now appear fit them for a wider use. 
The size of the book, and its whole “get-up” is admirable—small, 
handy, and attractive. But not only so. There is an admirable 
Table of Contents in the beginning, so full that a glance will 
show the reader where any point on which he wishes for infor- 
mation is to be found ; and better still, there is an Index at the 
end. We can strongly recommend our readers not to be content 
with a copy of the previous issue of the Lectures, but to obtain 
a copy also of this little bound volume with its Table of 
Contents and its Index. For the book is one for use in 
controversy. One of its chief values seems to us to consist in 
this, that every point which is apt to be urged against the 
Church at this present moment will be found noticed here. 
Some pithy sentence, or some clear argument, or the brief 


1 Ten Lectures on ‘ The Roman Claims.” By Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J, 
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- exposuré of some mistranslation, will be placed ‘in the hands 
-of those who possess this little book, as they turn for infor- 
- mation in their conflict with their friends in the Anglican camp. 
The subject of St. Peter’s bishopric, the first four Councils of 
‘the Churches, and the Vincentian Rule, are dealt with in a very 
telling way. The book is, in fact, thoroughly popular, that is, 
- adapted to the comprehension of a great number of pcople ; 
and the argument is conducted with great care. It is not, of 
course, characterized by the sclf-restraint, which is expected 
in a more purely literary work ; that would have becn out of 
place in lectures such as these were meant to be; but whilst 
dealing severe and fatal blows, the writer never lays aside a 
certain kindliness of tone, which prevents the reader from being 
inclined, out of pity, to side with the opponent. 


3.—BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS.! 


Despite the disadvantages of every kind under which they 
laboured, our Catholic predecessors have handed down some 
monuments in literature of which we must ever be proud. The 
learned and perspicacious Lingard has left behind him what 
is generally acknowledged, even by non-Catholics, to be the 
best general history of England yet produced, a work which 
undoubtedly impresses upon the student a sense of its extreme 
ability, in proportion as he becomes better acquainted with it, 
and has opportunities of comparing it with what other writers 
have done in regard of particular periods to which they may 
have restricted their attention. In the same way an English 
priest of the last century has given to the world a general sketch 
of the saints of the Church’s calendar, so solid and scholarly, 
and, within its comparatively brief compass, so complete and 
instructive, that our Catholic brethren in other lands, who might 
be expected to have nothing to learn from us in such a matter, 
have availed themselves of his labours and translated his work 
into their own tongue. 

Butler’s Lives of the Saints is indeed a book of sterling and 
enduring value. No doubt, it has its defects. It is deeply 
imbued with the literary spirit of an age which is not by any 


1 People’s Edition of the Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. Alban Butler. 
In Twelve Parts, each containing the Saints of the month. (Is. 6d. per part.) 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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means the best in the history of English letters. The author 
is frequently sententious and tedious in his reflections and 
observations ; his style is laboured and heavy; and it may be 
thought that he treats the subjects of his biographies in too 
cold, critical, and prosaic a spirit, and fails to infuse into his 
narrative that spirit of devotion for which we naturally look. 
In all this there may be truth, and yet, not only does his work 
remain a great one in spite of such blemishes, but in some 
respects it is the qualities criticized which make it so valuable. 
In the Lives of the Saints, no less than elsewhere, there is 
room for Talleyrand’s famous maxim, Surtout point de zèle. 
It is a great satisfaction to feel that we have to do with a 
writer who will affirm nothing about which he has any doubt, 
and who understands what is needful for the truth of history, 
in the weighing of arguments and the sifting of evidence. 
Butler’s absolute honesty and fairness, every reader must feel, 
is as conspicuous as his erudition, and his erudition is wonderful. 
It is this, indeed, which invests his work with its peculiar 
charm, for quite apart from the solid edification with which 
it is replete, it is a storehouse of useful information of the 
most varied character—as, for example, the history of Heresies, 
of the Ottoman Turks, of the Sclavonic peoples, and of 
Tamerlane, the poems of Crashaw, and the Reformation of 
the Calendar. l 

We are glad to have the evidence of this new edition, at 
once handsome and handy, that so admirable a book is still 
appreciated, and we sincerely hope that in its present form it 
may circulate still more widely than hitherto. But when shall 
we have, what we ought to have, a new edition which shall be 
not a mere reproduction of the original, but shall aim at 
bringing the Lives “up to date,” and meeting in all respects 
the requirements of modern scholarship and criticism? It is 
hard to imagine anything more calculated to do good. 
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4.-—THE TEMPTATION OF NORAH LEECROFT.! 


Despite the common prejudice against stories with a purpose, 
we must confess to a preference for tales which fitly illustrate 
some sound and solid principle, over such as occupy themselves 
with subtle analysis of characters, about which, when all is done, 
we do not find as a rule that we greatly care. About Miss 
Noble’s purpose in her latest book there can be no doubt what- 
ever, for it is writ plain and large from the first page to the last. 
A Catholic girl, of gentle blood on her mother’s side, early left 
an orphan, having been kept safe as a Catholic by the sturdy 
devotedness of an old north-country aunt, an ex-servant, and 
having in consequence been cast off by her aristocratic connec- 
tions, finds herself obliged to seek employment as a governess, 
her first place being in the family of a young widower, once a 
High Churchman, but now a vehement hater of Christianity. 
He falls violently in love with her, and she no less with him, but, 
though it almost breaks her heart, she firmly insists on every 
tittle of the conditions which the Church requires, and in con- 
sequence there is a seemingly hopeless breach and final extinc- 
tion of her hopes. How all comes right in the end, and a 
consummation is reached of which she could not have dreamed, 
readers must be left to discover for themselves. 

What is, we think, most remarkable, is the skill with which 
a most interesting story has been constructed out of so few 
materials. There are in fact but four characters who stand in 
the foreground of the canvas, the quartet being made up, 
besides the hero and heroine, by the aged mother of the former, 
and the old aunt, already mentioned, of the latter. All these 
are exceedingly well drawn, Norah Leecroft herself, Gerald 
Amersley, her lover, and Mrs. Amersley, a charming old lady. 
But beyond them all, old “ Nan,” the aunt, is admirable, and the 
more so that such a figure is one of the most difficult possible to 
draw. A woman of little or no education, whose life has been 
spent in domestic service, but whom native honesty and 
goodness, and still more the charm of faith, elevates to a level 
with those socially far above her, and gives her a hold over the 
girl for whom she has done so much, which no other influence 
can overpower—to portray such a one is indeed a bold attempt. 
It has, however, been essayed with much skill and undoubted 


1 The Temptation of Norah Leecroft. By Frances Noble, author of Gertrude 
Mannering, &c. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1896. 
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success, and though she is brought comparatively seldom upon 
the scene, the influence of “Nan” is always felt, and to her in 
_ the first place belong the honours of the victory which is won. 
The story is an excellent one, and a valuable addition to the 
| capital series in wien it panes 


2 


5.—THE CIRCUS RIDER’S DAUGHTER! 


In several respects this story bears a close resemblance to 
that last noticed. Here again a girl, called Norah, at the call of 
duty, sacrifices what she naturally holds most dear, giving up 
the love of a man whom she truly loves, and for motives which 
he completely fails to appreciate, and which consequently arouse 
his anger and indignation against her. Here however the 
-resemblance ceases, for in this case the breach is final, and 
although the heroine herself reaps her reward in a religious 
vocation, and a career of great and active usefulness, the life of 
the man who abandons her is saddened, and in great measure 
ruined, a loveless marriage leading to a joyless old age. 

Norah, or rather Nora, Karsten is the daughter of a somewhat 
strange man, of good family, who, after a wild life of adventure, 
has become the proprietor of a vastly successful hippodrome, by 
means of which he has amassed a large fortune. His only 
daughter, inheriting her father’s equestrian talents, is destined 
by him for his own business, but while she is yet a child, her 
dying mother forces from him a promise that he will abandon 
any such idea, and never allow the girl to take any part in his 
exhibitions. She is therefore sent to school in a most aristo- 
cratic and exclusive Belgian convent, where she wins the 
respect and affection of her teachers and companions alike. 
Her school-days being finished, she speedily attracts and returns 
the affection of a high-born and exemplary German Count, 
whose mother, in despair at the threatened degradation of such 
an alliance, obtains a respite of two years, during which the 
lovers are to see nothing of each other, and the girl is to keep 
herself wholly aloof from all connected with her father’s pro- 
fession. In the interval, a sudden change of fortune supervenes, 
and bankruptcy threatens the hitherto triumphant manager, the 
only remedy appearing to be that his daughter should come to 


1 The Circus Riders Daughter. By F. v. Brackel. Translated by Mary A. 
Mitchell, New York: Benziger, 1896. 
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the rescue by showing herself in the arena, to recover by her 
grace and wondrous native skill what seems to be lost. With 
infinite loathing of the part assigned to her, she consents to 
save her father, and succeeds in the task, to the utter ruin of all 
her own prospects. Her lover, nearly killed by what he believes 
to be her unworthy conduct, finally marries an uninteresting but 
wealthy cousin, for whom his family had all along intended him, 
and only long years afterwards, in extreme old age, learns the 
truth of the matter. Meanwhile, Nora herself, called to higher 
things, becomes, after her father’s death, the founder of a noble 
and beneficent institute in the New World, the mother of 
orphans and protectress of the poor. | 

Such is the story in outline. The heroine is drawn with 
very considerable power, but in other respects the execution 
is somewhat disappointing. None of the other characters 
succeed in exciting our interest to any great extent, with the 
exception perhaps of Dahnow, the eccentric and somewhat 
enigmatical friend of Kurt, the girl’s lover, while Landolfo, the 
evil genius of the Director, is a stage villain of the most con- 
ventional type. The machinery of the piece, moreover, is 
managed somewhat mechanically, the ebb and flow of fortune 
requisite for the development of the plot being regulated 
somewhat too obviously to suit the object in view. The story, 
however, is readable and full of movement, and if somewhat 
depressing, its moral is sound and healthy. 

The translator’s work has on the whole been well done, 
though the phraseology is occasionally cast severely in the 
mould of the tongue from which it is rendered. There is 
likewise some uncertainty displayed as to the use of “would” 
and “should,” and the epithet “illy-concealed” is rather 
alarming. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


En Congé tells of the summer holidays of Monsieur Marius 
Sepet, the well known author and ex-editor of Le Monde. 
The series stretches over a good many years, and for the most 
part deals with the coast of Brittany and western France. 
The book abounds in archeological details of great interest, and 
contains much varied information concisely and wittily given. 
Its style recalls that of Louis Veuillot—no opportunity is 
missed of a shot at the anti-clericals, and indeed the funny side 
of things loses nothing in Monsieur Sepet’s hands: the ways 
of English “misses” have caught his fancy more than once. 
Whilst the part played by his knife and fork is barely mentioned, 
and “tubs” are not so much as alluded to, the English traveller 
will nevertheless find plenty of practical information about the © 
places visited. Monsieur Sepet’s style would lose so much by 
translation, we sincerely hope the travels will be left in all their 
native charms for the benefit of the large French-reading portion 
of the community. 

M. M. in her Memories of her Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
shows herself a person of decided courage, both physical and 
moral. She seems to have looked at most things in a highly 
poetical light, and her style often recalls the cadence of 
Hiawatha. Her book is simple, unpretentious, devout, and not 
without a certain touch of humour. We hope it will be widely 
read and do much good. It must have been by oversight that 
M. M. speaks of the Latin Church as a sect on page 44. 

The Lzfe of St. Monica, by the Abbé Bougaud, is faithfully 
and well rendered in English by Mrs. Edward Hazeland.® 


1 En Congé: Promenades et Séjours. Marius Sepet. Paris: Douniol, 1896. 

3 Memoirs of my Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. By M. M. London: Art and 
Book Co. 1896. 

3 The Life of St. Monica. By the Abbé Bougaud. Translated by Mrs. Edward 
Hazeland. London: Art and Book Co. 1896. 
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The book itself is too well known to need much comment. 
The Abbé’s great aim is to encourage Christian mothers— 
and indeed all such as may have their “ Augustines ”—as to the 
availing power of their prayers and tears. That he has succeeded 
in his endeavours the letters published in the Preface show. 
St. Monica’s life is closely bound up with that of her son; the 
Abbé brings out the connection between them most strongly. 
There is a great deal about St. Augustine in the book, and 
the account of him is brought down to his death. Not the 
least interesting portion of the volume is the sketch of his 
writings—the more important writings at least—for the great 
Doctor gave the Church not less than eleven hundred and thirty 
works in the space of forty years. The length and nature of 
some of the author's reflections and allusions may not be 
altogether in or to English taste, but there is much in his 
theme and in his handling of it which will meet with a response 
in every land. 

The Outlaw of Camargne, translated from the French of 
A. de Lamothe,’ gives an interesting picture of Provencal life 
and ways before the French Revolution. Nor is it wanting in 
dramatic and tragic incident. We might wish that Mrs. Sadlier’s 
English were more Teutonic and her construction less faithful 
to the original French, but the story will no doubt be widely 
read and appreciated. We wish it every success. 

St. Teilo’s Society have published some lectures given at 
St. Asaph by Father Herbert Lucas, in two tracts entitled 
Conformity or Comprehensiveness,* and the Road to Reunions 
In the first tract Father Lucas addresses himself to two 
points, one the un-Scriptural character of the modern doctrine 
of Comprehensiveness, the other the extent to which the 
Established Church is delivered over to it. In the Road to 
Reunion he replies to some lectures delivered by Canon Mason 
in St. Asaph’s Cathedral. His name is of itself sufficient 
guarantee for the quality of the treatment, and his courtesy 
is not less conspicuous than his ability. 

The Catholic Truth Society has issued the authorized 
translation of the recent Encyclical at the price of one penny. 
We have received from the same, St. Peters Primacy and the 


1 The Outlaw of Camargne. By A. de Lamothe. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. Sadlier. New York: Benziger, 1896. 

2 Conformity or Comprehensiveness. A Lecture by the Rev. Herbert Lucas, S.J., 
M.A. St. Teilo’s Catholic Historical Society of Wales, Cardiff. 

3 The Road to Reunion. Two Lectures by the same. St. Teilo’s Society. 
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Royal Supremacy, by T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. (one penny); No. 29 
of the well-known “ peacock blue series,” containing a variety of 
C.T.S. publications (one shilling); Vol. IV. of Historical Papers 
(one shilling), made up of four papers, viz., Father Smith’s 
Dr. Littledale and the Disappearance of the Papacy; Father . 
Thurston’s Dean Farrar on the Observance of Good Friday ; 
Father Procter’s Savonarola and the Reformation; and Mgr. 
Croke Robinson’s Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln; the 
first two of which appeared originally in our own columns. 
Finally, we have Canon Gore on the Doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, by Father Clarke, S.J., which likewise first saw the 
light in THE MONTH (fourpence). 

The Church and the Bible, by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Melbourne,! is a most excellent and valuable manual, replete 
with solid information upon the much-abused topic with which 
it deals. This little book gives evidence of much reading and 
research, and is largely composed of the unimpeachable evidence 
of non-Catholic writers in favour of the Church and against her 
maligners. One criticism alone we are constrained to make ; 
we cannot reconcile ourselves to the large-type phrases frequently - 
introduced like head-lines in the middle of paragraphs, after the 
fashion of trans-Atlantic newspapers, which has unfortunately 
begun to infest certain English journals. 


1 Melbourne: Verga. 
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I1.—MAGAZINES. 


The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (July 4, 1896.) 
The Encyclical on Unity. The Pelasgic Hittites. Boeotia. 
Slaves of the Code of Honour. Modern Botany. Rita, 
a tale. Reviews. Archeology. Chronicle. 


(July 18.) 

“Liberal” and “Clerical” Catholics. Africa and Ancient 
Ethiopia. Rural Finance and F. W. Raiffeisen. A New 
Masonic Circular. Rita, a tale. Reviews. Bibliography. 


Chronicle. 


The ÉTUDES RELIGIEUSES. (July 15, 1896.) 

The Encyclical on Unity. M. Zola, Men and Brutes. Father 
Martin, S.J. A Word on Vocations. Father Noury, SJ. 
French Verse from the Tenth to the Twentieth Century. 
Father Delaporte, S.J. Power and Responsibility. Father 
Cornut, S.J. Electric Tramways (concluded). Father de 
Joannis, S.J. Booksellers and Bad Books. Father 
Tournebise, SJ. The Chino-Japanese War. Father 
Prampain, S.J. On a Reply of M. Sabatier’s. Father 
Brucker, S.J. Chronicle. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (July 1, 1896.) 
Political Economy and Social Development. Father Pesch, 
S.J. Herbart’s “Review of Religion.” Father Schwabe, 
S.J. The Historical Type of Falstaff. Father Pfulf, SJ. 
Witchcraft in Denmark. Father Plenkers, SJ. St. 
Ambrose’s “Cock-crow Hymn.” Father Dreves, SJ. 
Reviews. Notices of Books. Miscellany. 


DER KATHOLIK. (July.) 

The Essential Words of Consecration in the Holy Mass. 
Dr. Paul Schanz. The Correspondence between King 
Abgar of Edessa and Jesus, or the Abgar Question. 
Dr. Joseph Nirschi. Codification of German Law. Dr. L. 
Benedix. Reviews, &c. 
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L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (July 1.) 
The Encyclical Satis Cognitum. Elementary Teaching in France 
. in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. E. Guerrier. The 
Results of the Divorce Law. A. Potdebard. M. Aicard’s 
Poem, “Jesus.” Abbé Delfour. Bossuet and the Holy 
Fathers. A. Lepitre. Sonnets. Louis Mercier. Reviews. 


STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. 


Scientific and Artistic Enterprise at the Abbey of St. Magnus 
at Fussen. D. Lezstle. Materials for the History of the 
Scotch Abbey of St. Peter, &c. G. A. Rens. Scholz 
Benedictine. Dom Gabriel Willems. Lesser Sources 
and Inquiries into the History of the Cistercian Order. 
Dr. Grillnberger. John Berthels, Abbot of Münster 
and Echternach. Æ. Schneider. Miscellaneous. 
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